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PREFACE. 


This  history  of  the  war  of  1870-1871  was  commenced  at  the  moment  when  Paris  was  invested  by  the 
German  armies.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  could  not  then  be  predicted  with  any  certainty.  Two  thirds 
of  the  Imperial  forces  which  took  the  field  in  the  latter  half  of  July  had  been  destroyed ;  but  the  Army 
of  Bazaine  lay  around  Metz  and  prevented  the  further  advance  of  the  First  and  Second  German  Armies. 
The  first  Loire  Army  and  the  armies  of  the  North  and  West  were  in  course  of  formation.  If  Bazaine  should 
be  able  to  detain  the  forces  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  under  the  walls 
of  Metz,  it  was  certain  the  third  and  fourth  armies  investing  Paris  would  themselves  be  invested.  As  a 
precaution  against  this  contingency  the  corps  of  Werder  was  being  moved  down  southward  and  westward 
from  Strasburg  ;  and  the  centre  of  France,  in  a  wide  sweep  around  Paris,  was  being  overrun  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  these  circumstances  the  issue  of  the  struggle  depended 
on  several  contingencies,  any  one  of  which  might  happen ;  and  it  was  necessary  in  planning  a  history  of 
these  important  transactions,  to  adopt  a  method  which  should  ensure  some  measure  of  literary  complete- 
ness, whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Fortunately  the  method  of  solving  the  problem 
favoured  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  that  was  certain  to  be  of  more  general  interest 
than  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  war :  to  be  independent  of  the  result,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  survey 
a  wider  horizon  than  that  commanded  by  the  immediate  theatre  of  war,  and  to  deal  with  other  materials 
than  the  records  of  current  events. 

The  struggle  of  1870-71  has  therefore  been  treated,  in  this  work,  as  a  grand  episode  in  the  drama  of 
modern  history.  The  chapters  which  summarise  the  recent  history  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  which  refer  to 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  1789,  and  the  rise  of  the  secret  societies ;  in  which  the  career  of  Garibaldi 
and  the  influence  of  Mazzini  are  traced,  and  much  besides  in  the  work  which,  on  a  hasty  glance,  might  be 
thought  irrelevant,  are  on  the  contrary  to  be  viewed  as  integral  parts  of  the  author's  plan.  The  result  is, 
that  while  the  late  war  is  described  with  all  needful  minuteness  of  detail,  the  general  causes  which  pro- 
duced that  catastrophe  have  also  been  elucidated  with  a  due  regard  to  proportion  and  perspective. 

Like  the  war  with  Germany,  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Commune  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  inroads  made  on  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  object 
has  been  to  make  this  apparent,  and  to  trace  accurately  the  course  of  these  two  historical  lines  of  de- 
velopment. The  graphic  accounts  given  by  the  correspondents  of  the  press,  and  the  harrowing  details 
of  the  devastation  wrought  in  France  by  foreign  and  civil  war,  are  sparingly  introduced  ;  not  because  the 
portraiture  of  such  events  which  enriched  the  daily  press  was  undervalued  by  the  author,  but  because 
it  was  inconsistent  with  his  general  plan  to  make  a  free  use  of  material  still  fresh  in  the  public  recollection. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  details  necessary  to  elucidate  the  strategy  of  the  war  have  been  carefully 
studied,  both  from  German  and  French  sources.  The  operations  of  the  two  Armies  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Army  of  the  East  have  in  particular  been  sketched  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  that  France 
was  not  lost  for  want  of  able  generals,  or  for  lack  of  devoted  gallantry  in  her  troops.  The  amateur 
strategy  of  the  Delegated  Minister  of  War,  M.  Gambetta,  who  controlled  the  military  operations  after 
the  fall  of  Metz,  is  shown  by  accumulated  proofs  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  to 
relieve  Paris,  and  consequently  of  the  final  catastrophe.  The  failure  of  moral  in  these  armies,  though 
important  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the  continued  disasters  along  the  line  of  the  Loire,  is  reduced  to 
its  proper  proportions  as  a  consequence  of  the  War  Minister's  headstrong  policy. 

It  is  early  yet  to  speculate  on  the  political  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  transfer  of  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Berlin.  What  all  impartial  observers 
regret  to  observe  is  that  the  late  war,  unlike  the  great  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States 
which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  has  ended  in  a  truce,  and  not  in  a  settlement.  The  sword  as  it 
fell  from  the  hand  of  one  Emperor,  has  been  grasped,  almost  ere  it  touched  the  ground,  by  another,  and 
that  other  a  Protestant  Prince.  The  causes  of  animosity  between  two  great  races  have  been  strengthened 
rather  than  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  and  no  wrong  has  been  righted.  After  other  great  wars,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  armaments,  and  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war  has  left  them  expectant  and  doubtful,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  armaments  of  the  different  powers  are  increased,  and  the  subject  of  chief  anxiety  in 
every  capital  of  Europe  is  its  state  of  preparation  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations  in  a  future  struggle. 
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Celtic  population  of  France,  521 

Vol.  II. 

Great  cannon   captured  in  Fort  la 

Briche,  St.  Denis,  5 
The  Krupp  gun,  8,  9  .. 

Siege  battery  before  Paris,  229 
Tent  Hospital,  377 
Loading  Prussian  mortars,  381 
Method  of  carrying  projectiles,  383 
Arms  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  572 
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Ablis,  destruction  of,  ii.,  75,  278,  n.  2,  178 

About,  Edrnond,  letter  from,  286,  at  Saverne,  307 

Adolphus,  Gustavus,  269,  n.  14,  278 

Aeronauts,  their  adventures,  ii.,  218 — 226 

Alengon,  engagement  at,  ii.  443 

Allix,  Jules,  ii.,  598 

Alsace,  early  history  of,  266,  ii.,  571 

Ambulance  service,  ii.,  376,  n.  23,  392 

Amiens,  battle  of,   ii.,  256,  n.  6,  7,  8,  261 

Arago,  M.  Etienne,  475 

Arcey,  engagement  at,  ii.,  484 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  388 

Aries,  103 

Army  of  the  East,  ii.,  477 

Army  of  the  North,  see  Faidherbe 

Arnould,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Artenay,  engagement  at,  ii.,  81,  n.  3,  93 

Asnieres,  fighting  at,  ii.,  614 

Assi,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Auerbach's,  Professor,  diary  of  the  siege  of  Strasburg,  380 

Austria,  military  demonstration  in  1850  against,  19  ;  Bismarck 
resolves  to  crush,  26  ;  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Ques- 
tion, 21 — 44,  or  see  Denmark  ;  Prussia  declares  war 
against,  45,  n.  9,  49  ;  the  States  allied  in  support  of  the 
Bund  with,  55  ;  Italian  war  of  liberation,  66 — 79,  or 
see  Italy  ;  the  army,  74 ;  the  navy,  75  ;  the  theatre  of  war 
in  Bohemia,  80  ;  the  battle-field  of  Koniggratz,  or  Sadowa, 
ibid  ;  Treaty  of  Prague,  ibid  ;  in  Italy,  ii.,  25 

Autun,  battle  of,  ii.,  472 

Baden,  appeal  of  the  inhabitants  to  King  of  Prussia,  n.  14,  524. 

Bagneux,  fighting  at,  ii.,  208  ;  n.  3,  240,  612 

Balloons,  ii.,  217,  n.  15,  242;  gun,  ii.,  219;  adventures~of 
aeronauts,  ii.,  220,  222 

Bapaume,  battle  of,  ii.,  452 

Bazaine  at  Metz,  322  ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  theKhine,  323,  341,  n.  1,  348  ;  retreating,  349  ; 
situation  of,  at  Metz,  370  ;  question  of  his  inactivity 
considered,  ii.,  97,  n.  1,  107  ;  opinions  of  Rustow  and  of 
a  Prussian  General,  ii.,  98  ;  question  of  his  reserve,  ii., 
99  ;  why  he  held  Metz,  ii.,  100  ;  M.  Regnier's  interview 
with,  ii.,  105 ;  and  General  Coffinieres  de  Nordeck,  ii., 
114  ;  proclamation,  ibid;  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  ii., 
130  ;  proclamation  to  his  troops,  ii.,  133  ;  popular 
feeling  against,  ii.,  137,  n.  42,  143  ;  his  letter  to  the  Nord, 

Bazeilles,  burning  of,  436,  n.  1,  444,  n.  3,  445  [ii.,  137 

Bazoches-les-Hautes,  battle  of,  ii.,  308 

Beaugency,  battles  at,  ii.,  396 

Beaumont,  the  battle  of,  421  ;  retreat  of  the  French,  423 

Beaune-la-Rolande,  battle  of,  ii.,  293 

Belfort,  investment  of,  ii.,  236,  478  ;  description  and  strength 
of,  ii.,  478  ;  the  situation  in  January,  ii.,  538  ;  refusal 
of  a  truce,  ii.,  540  ;  end  of  the  bombardment,  ii.,  541  ; 
honourable  surrender,  ii.,  542  ;  price  paid  for,  ii.,  561 

Belgium,  132;  the  railway  question,  132 — 137;  the  neutrality 
of,  248  ;  the  cock-pit  of  Europe,  249  ;  discussions  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  and  assurances  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  the  inviolability  of,  252  ;  renewed 
guarantee  treaty  of,  254,  n.  6,  255  . 

Belleville,  fighting  at,  ii.,  627 

Benedetti,  M.,  a  letter  from,  n.  24,  112  ;  his  interview  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems,  220  ;  and  the  secret  treaty, 
233  ;  as  a  diplomatist,  240 

Bergeret,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Bei-nstorff,  Count,  correspondence  between   Lord  Granville 

Beslay,  M.,  ii.,  598  [and,  192 

Billioray,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Bismarck,  Prince,  his  preparations  and  policy,  25,  26  ;  opposed 
to  the  transfer  of  Luxemburg  to  France,  126  ;  letter  from, 
n.  6,  130  ;  his  address  to  the  Reichstag,  218  ;  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  causes  of  the  war,  220  ;  suspicions  of  an 
understanding  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and,  248  ; 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  after  Sedan,  447  ; 
his  circulars,  503  ;  attitude  assumed  by,  513,  n.  1,  522  ; 
circular  of,  on  the  situation  at  Paris,  ii.,  76  ;  his  reply  to 
Lord  Granville's,  suggestions  of  an  armistice,  ii.,  146  ; 
his  account  of  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  ii.,  150; 
at  Versailles,  ii.,  209 

Bitsclw,  ii.,  238,  543 

Black  Eagle,  Order  of  the,  15 


Blanqui  and  the  Patrie  en  Danger,  ii.,  215 

Blois,  prophecy  of  the  Nun  of,  ii.,  178,  n.  10,  179 

Bondy,  fighting  at  ii.,  243,  n.  1,  251 

Borny,  position  of  the  troops  at,  324  ;  the  fight,  ibid 

Bougival,  sortie  and  fight  at,  ii.,  235 

Bourbaki,  General,  329,  ii.,  95  ;  his  mission  to  Chislehurst, 
ii.,  101,  n,  14,  16,  108,  n.  9,  283  ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  ii.,  note,  359;  with 
the  Army  of  the  East,  ii.,  477  ;  defeated  at  Hericourt,  ii., 
486  ;  retreat  into  Switzerland,  533,  n.  4,  543 

Boyer's  General,  mission  to  the  Empress,  ii.,  106 

Brandenburgh,  see  Prussia 

Bretoncelles,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  n.  8,  270 

Burgundy,  103,  n.  3,  111 ;  Maximilian's  claims  on,  107 

Buzancy,  fight  at,  392 

Buzenval,  the  fight  at,  ii.,  514 

Cambriels,  General,  ii.,  163,  n.  4,  179 

Caricatures  on  the  war,  334,  n.  1,  339,  ii.,  213 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  his  letter  on  the  war,  103  ;  his  hero,  Maxi- 
milian, 105  ;  inapplicability  of  historical  illustrations  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  France  and  Germany,  110 

Cassagnac,  M.  Granier  de,  and  Emile  Girardin,  140 

Cathelineau's  volunteers,  ii.,  174,  n.  181,  274,  294 

Cavalry  operations  ;  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  ii.,  263 

Chahaignes,  engagement  at,  ii.,  430 

Chalons,  the  deserted  camp  at,  n.  5,  394;  retreat  from,  n.  12, 
395 

Chambord,  attack  on  the  Chateau  and  Park,  ii.,  404 

Champigny,  fighting  at,  ii.,  247 

Chandordy,  Count,  circular  of,  514 

Changarnier,  General,  the  mission  of,  ii.,  131 
Change",  engagement  at,  ii.,  431 

Chanzy,  General,  ii.,  67  ;  at  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  ii.,  170  ; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Loire  Army,  ii.,  177 
retreat  after  the  battles  at  Orleans,  ii.,  393,  404  ;  at  Le 
Mans,  ii.,  421  ;  his  retreat,  ii.,  436  ;  after  the  armistice, 

Chartres,  surrender  of,  ii.,  n.  1,  178  [ii.,  535 

Chateaudun,  capture  of,  ii.,  163 

Chatillon,  skirmishing  at,  ii.,  208,  n.  3,  240,  612 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  107 

Chassepot,  the,  208 

Cherbourg,  n.  9,  262 

Chevilly,  fighting  at,  ii.,  82,  319 

Clamart,  fighting  at,  496 

Cluseret,  General,  ii.,  94,  615 

Coffinieres,  see  Nordeck 

Commune,  question  of  the,  477  ;  retrospect  to  the  history  and 
principles  of  the,  479  ;  movement  at  Paris,  ii.,  86,  153  ; 
theory  of  the,  ii.,  157  ;  the  clubs  and  the,  ii.,  216,  387  ; 
attempt  to  establish  the,  ii.,  517,  545,  576  ;  principles  of 
the  proclaimed,  ii.,  590  ;  election  of  the,  ii.,  598  ;  true 
mission  of  the,  ii.,  602  ;  organization  of  the,  in  Ten  Com- 
missions or  Bureaux,  ii.,  603  ;  the  first  decree,  ii.,  604  ; 
the  moderate  members  resign  their  seats,  ii.,  607  ;  second 
decree  relative  to  mortgages,  ii.,  608  ;  preparations  of 
the,  to  take  the  offensive,  ii.,  609  ;  attack  and  repulse  at 
Courbevoie,  ibid  ;  fighting  at  Asnieres,  ii.,  614  ;  hostages, 
ii.,  615  ;  decree  for  the  demolition  of  the  Vendome 
Column,  ii.,  616,  620  ;  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ii., 
617,  619  ;  successes  of  the  Versailles  troops,  ii.,  620,  623, 
625  ;  murdering  the  hostages,  ii.,  625,  631  ;  attack  on 
Montmartre,  ii.,  627  ;  incendiaries  of,  ii.,  629 ;  the 
insurrection  crushed,  ii.,  631 

Conlie  evacuated,  ii.,  440 

Conti,  M.,  and  M.  Jecker,  ii.,  228 

Corps  Legislatif,  and  Marshal  Niel  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  120  ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor 
denounced  by  M.  Thiers,  127  ;  declaration  in  the,  202  ; 
convocation  of  the,  311  ;  on  the  9th  of  August,  n.  1, 
414  ;  scene  in  the  on  the  13th,  407  ;  M.  Jules  Favre  in 
the,  461  ;  midnight  meeting  of  the,  463 

Coulmiers,  battle  of,  ii.,  170  ;  the  German  report  of  the,  ii.,  176 

Courbevoie,  fighting  at,  ii.,  609 

Cowmet,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Cremieux,  \L,  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  465  ;  short  ac- 
count t  f,  476 

Crown  Pri-  ^e,  advance  of  the,  at  Worth,  291  ;  his  equipage, 
347  ;  idvance  on  Chalons,  388  ;  proclamation  of  the, 
394  ;  his  advance  on  Paris,  494. 
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l>.un|'.ii'iTf,  Count,  ii.,  2"S,  n.  8,  240 

Darboy,  Archbishop,  arrest  of,  ii.,  615;  bis  execution,  ii., 

Demuin,  engagement  at  ii.,  n.  259  [626 

Denmark  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question,  21;  the 
Duoby  of  Oldenburg,  ibid;  bistorj  of  the  Duchies,  ibid; 
alliance  with  Napoleon,  'J'J  ;  jiiuvhases  peace  by  ceding 
Heligoland  to  England,  and  Norway  to  Sweden,  ibid  J 
union  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  by  the  Constitution  of 
Hay,  1881,  and  the  result,  tftta;  dynastic  relations  of 
Holstein  and  Sohleswig,  ibid;  the  Dukes  of  Schleswig- 
Ilolsteiu  Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  n.  6,  26  ;  invasion 
of  Schlcswig  l>y  the  allied  troops  under  Wrangel,  29  ; 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg  were  ceded  to  Prussia  and  Austria,   ibid. 

Diet  of  Frankfort,  Prussian  state  policy  and  the,  19  ;  its 
composition,  n.,  20 

Dijon,  capture  of,  ii.,  165  ;  captured  by  Garibaldi,  ii.,  476 

Dorian,  M.  Pierre,  476 

Douav.  (ieneral  Abel,  at  the  battle  of  Weissenburg,  282  ;  bis 
death,  283 

Duclair,  outrage  to  the  British  flag  at,  ii.,  380,  n.  24,  392 

Ducrot,  General,  plans,  ii.,  244;  his  address  to  the  army, 
ibid  ;  his  sortie  from  Paris  on  November  29th,  ii.,  245  ; 
renewed  advance  on  the  30th,  ii.,  246  ;  his  gallantry,  ii., 
247  ;  fatal  hesitation  of,  ii.,  248  ;  attacked  by  Fransecky, 
ii.,  249  ;  retreat,  ii.,  250 

Durnof,  M.  Jules,  his  experience  in  a  balloon,  ii.,  219 

Duval,  General,  execution  of,  ii.,  612 

England — Lord  Granville's  despatches,  190;  Lord  Lyons' 
conversation  with  M.  Ollivier,  ibid  ;  Lord  Lyons'  interview 
with  the  Ducde  Gramont,  191;  interview  between  Lord 
Granville  and  Count  Bernstorff,  192;  second  interview 
between  Lord  Lyons  and  the  Due  de  Gramont,  193, 
196  ;  opinion  of  the  Government,  197;  correspondence 
with  Prussia,  198;  last  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
avert  hostilities,  215,  n.  2,  221;  note  sent  by  Prussia  to 
her  ambassador  in  London,  219,  n.  18,  221  ;  communi- 
cations in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  251  ;  purchase  of  arms  in, 
for  the  French  army,  ii.,  84;  despatches  of  Lord  Granville 
suggesting  an  armistice,  ii.,  145;  Count  Bismarck's  reply, 

English  vessels,  seizure  of,  ii.,  380,  n.  24,  392  [ii.,  146 

Etival,  skirmish  at,  ii.,  91 

Eugenie,  Empress,  150;  letter  to  the  Emperor,  n.  9,  230; 
interview  with  General  Trocbu,  458;  her  flight,  466,  n.  7, 
470;  the  propositions  of  M.  Begnier,  ii.,  101;  and 
General  Bazaine,  ii.,  130 

European  States,  total  number  of  soldiers  in  the,  n.  4,  9 

Faidherbe,  General,  ii.,  255,  n.  5,  260  ;  defeated  at  Amiens, 
ii.,  258;  bis  position  at  La  Scarpe,  ii.,  451;  his  defeat  at 
St.  Quentin,  ii.,  458;  his  situation  after  the  armistice, 
ii.,  537 

Failly,  M.  de,  movements  of,  387;  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  423 

Falckenstein,  General  Vogel  von,  n.  2,  523 

Favre,  M.  Jules;  his  speech  in  the  Chamber,  461;  his  pro- 
positions declaring  the  Empire  at  an  end,  464;  short 
notice  of,  476 ;  his  circular,  485  ;  at  German  head- 
quarters, 504  ;  second  manifesto,  507  ;  circular  on  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  ii.,  148;  a 
prisoner  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.,  154 

Flo,  General  le,  476 

Flourens,  M.  Gustave,  166,  n.  1,  171;  bis  party  defeated,  ii., 
87  ;  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.,  153  ;  his  death,  ii.,  611 

Flourichon,  Admiral,  476 

Forbach,  300;  Frossard  taken  by  surprise,  301;  the  battle, 
302;  defeat  of  the  French  at,  304;  losses  on  either  side, 
305;  an  incident  after  the  battle,  n.  5,  306 

France — its  neutrality  in  1866,  59;  story  of  the  old  antago- 
nism between  it  and  Germany,  ibid;  invaded  in  1791, 
60;  Republican  war  of  independence,  ibid;  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  61  ;  campaign  of  Italy,  63  ;  war  with  Russia, 
65  ;  war  with  Austria  in  favour  of  Italian  independence, 
ibid;  after  the  Peace  of  Prague,  101 ;  the  Emperor's  cir- 
cular, ibid;  the  press  denounces  a  peace  policy,  102  ;  and 
the  Carlylese  French,  103  ;  the  historical  truth  about 
Burgundy  and  her  Teutonic  step-mother,  ibid;  Aries,  104; 
Charlemagne,  first  king  of,  105;  Francis  I.  competitor  for 
the  Imperial  throne  of  Germany,  106;  attitude,  of,  as  infer- 
able from  the  Emperor's  circular,  111 ;  the  sv  premacy  of 
Germany  feared  in,  124;  Luxemburg  garrisoned  by  Prussia 
menacing  to,  126;  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Holland 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Duchy,  ibid  ;  M.  Thiers  denounces 
the  Emperor's  foreign  policy,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  127; 
defended  by  M.  Rouher,  128  ;  the  Belgian  railway  ques- 


tion, 132  —  137;  character  of  the  press,  ibid;  the  Prince 
President  and  the  Chamber,  141  ;  the  coup  d'etat, 
142;  appeal  to  the  people,  ibid;  arrests,  143;  prosecution 
of  M.  de  Montalembert,  147,  n.  17,  151  ;  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  under  the  Empire,  149;  character 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  150;  ladies  of  the  court,  150; 
political  situation  of,  after  Sadowa,  154;  New  year's 
addresses,  1869,  at  tbe  Tuileries,  156;  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  ibid;  the  elections  of  May,  1869, 159,  n.  8,  ibid; 
the  Emperor's  speech  at  Chartres,  160;  the  ballot  in  Paris, 
ibid,  n.  9,  165;  remarkable  speech  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
161  ;  question  of  a  plebiscite,  ibid  ;  the  Scnatus  Con- 
sultum,  162,  n.  11,  165  ;  letter  of  tbe  Emperor  to 
M.  Rouher,  n.  1,  164  ;  anti-pldbiscite  agitation,  166  ; 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  tbe  Emperor,  ibid  ;  tbe  ple- 
biscite of  May  8th,  170  ;  the  Emperor's  speech  on 
receiving  the  report  of  the  vote,  171  ;  the  acceptance 
of  the  Spanish  throne  by  Prince  Leopold  a  real  danger 
to,  182,  n.  7,  188  ;  letter  from  Madrid  to  the  Government, 
186  ;  scene  in  the  chamber,  187;  diplomatic  intervention, 
190;  Lord  Lyons'  conversation  with  M.  Ollivier,  ibid;  Lord 
Lyons'  interviews  with  the  Due  de  Gramont,  191,193;  the 
King  of  Prussia  declines  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  194  ;  the  Due  de  Gramont's  unenviable 
position  in  the  Chamber,  ibid,  n.  13,  204  ;  withdrawal  of 
Prince  Leopold,194;  insulted  in  the  person  of  her  ambassa- 
dor, ibid;  the  Due  de  Gramont  in  the  Senate,  200  ;  M. 
Ollivier  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  202  ;  declaration 
in  the  Corps  L&gislatif,  ibid;  departure  for  the  frontier, 
203,  n.  29,  204  ;  declaration  of  war  by  Prussia  against, 
218  ;  Count  Benedetti's  interview  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Ems,  220  ;  Count  Bismarck's  denunciation  of 
the  causes  of  tbe  war,  ibid  ;  address  of  the  Senate,  and 
reply  of  the  Emperor,  226  ;  address  of  the  Corps  Ligis- 
latif,  and  the  Emperor's  reply,  227 ;  the  Emperor's  address 
to  the  people,  ibid  ;  the  Secret  Treaty,  231  ;  the  Rhine 
frontier,  261  ;  the  press  and  the  ministry,  308  ;  procla- 
mations by  the  Empress  and  the  Government,  309  ; 
convocation  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  311  ;  scene  in  the 
Chamber,  312  ;  resignation  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  ; 
the  Count  de  Palikao  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  317  ;  self- 
confidence  of  the  people,  332  ;  the  merit  of  having  com- 
pelled tbe  Emperor  to  make  war  claimed  for  the  press, 
333  ;  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  people 
of,  335  ;  scene  in  the  Chamber  on  the  13th,  407  ;  suc- 
cessive meetings  of  the  Chamber  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th,  410  ;  the  Council  at  Chalons,  457  ;  speech  of  M. 
Jules  Favre  in  tbe  Chamber  461  ;  midnight  meeting  of 
the  Chamber,  463  ;  propositions  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  de. 
claring  tbe  Empire  at  an  end,  464  ;  the  Republic  pro- 
claimed, 467,  n.  10,  470  ;  Delegates  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  472  ;  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  474 ;  tbe 
Provisional  Government,  afterwards  called  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  475  ;  leading  members  of 
the  new  Government,  ibid;  abolition  of  the  Senate, 
477,  n.  1,  486  ;  proclamation  of  the  Central  Committee, 
478 ;  counter-manifesto  of  the  Moderate  Republicans, 
ibid;  tbe  Commune,  479;  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  and  M.  Jules  Favre's 
circular  485  ;  tbe  military  situation  after q  Sedan,  n.  1, 
493  ;  rumoured  peace  negotiations,  5  3  ;  second 
manifesto  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  507  ;  order  of  the  day 
issued  by  General  Trochu,  n.  3,  510  ;  circular  of  Count 
Chandordy,  514;  and  Italy,  ii.  18;  Garibaldi's  arrival 
in,  ii.  65  ;  Gambetta's  proclamation  at  Tours,  ibid; 
summary  of  military  transactions  in,  ii.  70  ;  energy  of 
Gambetta,  ii.  71  ;  decree  of  the  Tours  Government  for 
fresh  levies,  ii.  75  ;  operations  in  the  Vosges,  ii.  91 ;  procla- 
mation of  the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  after  Metz, 
ii.  n.  42, 143  ;  the  mission  of  M.  Thiers,  ii,  144  ;  despatch 
of  Earl  Granville,  ii.  145;  reply  of  Count  Bismarck,  ii.  146; 
resumption  sf  negotiations  after  the  fall  of  Metz,  ii.  147  ; 
failure  of  the  negotiations,  M.  Jules  Favre's  circular  re- 
lating to  that  event,  ii.  148  ;  Count  Bismarck's  account 
of  the  negotiations,  ii.  150 ;  the  Communists  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.  153  ;  triumph  of  the  Government,  ii. 
155,  158  ;  the  "Reds"  and  "Rurals,"  ii.  159;  move- 
ments in  the  provinces,  ibid  ;  Gambetta  and  the  Tours 
Government,  ii.  210  ;  papers  found  at  St.  Cloud  and  the 
Tuileries,  ii.  227  ;  the  Cabinet  Noir,  ii.  231  :  the  National 
Guards  and  Francs-Tireurs,  ii.  233 ;  romance  of  the  guns, 
ii.  234  ;  operations  around  Paris  in  November,  ii.  236  ; 
discontent  of  the  Mobiles,  ii.  239;  removal  of  tbe  Delegate 
Government  to  Bordeaux,  ii.  406;  the  armistice,  ii.  519  ; 
Republicans  and  Communists,  ii.  545 ;  Anarcby  in  the 
Soutb,  ii.  546  ;  energetic  measures  of  Gambetta  and  the 
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Delegation  at  Bordeaux,  ii.  547  ;  the  armistice  denounced, 
ii.  548  ;  the  electoral  decrees  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux, 
ibid ;  conflict  of  the  Government  of  Defence  with  M. 
Gambetta,  ii.  550  ;  interference  of  M.  Bismarck,  ii.  551 ; 
proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ii.  552  ;  elec- 
tions at  Paris,  ii.  553  ;  the  National  Assembly,  ii.  554  ; 
conditions  of  peace,  ii.  560  ;  the  Assembly  and  the  terms 
of  peace,  ii.  563;  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  ii.  565;  the 
secret  "  Central  Committee  "  and  the  guns,  ii.  578  ;  pro- 
clamation of  the  Government,  ii.  579  ;  suppression  of  the 
Communist  press,  ii.  580,  582;  removal  of  the  Assembly  to 
"Versailles,  ii.  583  ;  organisation  of  the  National  Guai'd,  ii. 
584;  last  appeal  of  the  Government,  ibid;  triumph  of 
the  insurrection ;  murder  of  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  ii. 
589  ;  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  ii.  595  ;  the  National 
Guard  fire  on  the  people,  ii.,  596  ;  mission  of  the  Mayors 
of  Paris  to  Versailles,  ii.,  597  ;  election  of  the  Commune, 
ii.,  598  ;  the  army  of  Versailles,  ii.,  607  ;  explosion  of  a 
cartridge  manufactory  near  Paris,  ii.,  622 

Fransecky's  attack  on  Ducrot,  ii.  249 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  conquests,  15 

French  army,  total  number  of  men  in  the,  n.  4,  9,  n.  10, 122  ; 
comparison  between  the  military  strength  of  France  and 
Prussia  before  and  after  the  war  of  1866,  113  ;  statistics 
of  the,  114 — 122  ;  retrospect  of  the,  114  ;  Louvois,  the 
creator  of  the,  115;  the  Maison  du  Hoi,  116;  Louvois'  care 
of  the  troops,  ibid  ;  the  old  royal  army,  ibid;  Republican 
reorganization,  117;  conscription  established,  and  the  law 
of  substitution,  117 — 119  ;  Legion  of  Honour  created, 
ibid  ;  the  grande  armee,  ibid ;  provisional  character  of 
Napoleon's  troops,  ibid  ;  military  institutions  of  France 
destroyed  at  Waterloo,  ibid ;  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint 
Cyr,  ibid;  term  of  service  in  the,  119  ;  improve- 
ments in  artillery,  ibid  ;  the  Imperial  Guard,  ibid  ;  law 
of  exonerations,  ibid  ;  the  army  in  1866,  120  ;  Marshal 
Niel  and  the  Corps  Ligislatif  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the,  ibid  ;  the  Act  of  1868  for  the  reorganisation  of  the, 
121  ;  the  militia  of  France,  n.  4,  122 ;  summary  of  the, 
as  reorganised  by  the  Act  of  1868,  n.  10,  122  ;  services 
and  death  of  Marshal  Niel,  n.  11,  123;  strength  of  the, 
205  ;  its  constitution  and  moral,  206  ;  the  character  and 
temperant  of  the  troops  at  a  disadvantage  in  modern 
warfare,  207,  n.  7,  214  ;  the  chassepot,  208;  the  mitrail- 
leuse, 210 ;  distribution  and  composition  of  the  various 
corps,  222  ;  plan  of  advance,  223 ;  the  Emperor's  plan  of 
campaign,  ibid;  the  Emperor's  address  to  the,  229  ; 
the  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  298  ;  the  Emperor's  last  appeal 
to  his  army  at  Sedan,  425 

French  fleet,  the  228,  n.  10,  230;  the  war  fleet,  398,  n.  2,  404; 
Admiral  Bouet-Willaumez  in  the  Baltic,  399;  skirmishes 
with  the  Grille,  ibid  ;  return  of  the  fleet  to  Cherbourg, 
402;  engagement  off  Havanna  between  the  Bouvet  and 
Meteor,  ibid 

French  Journals,  the,  139,  n.  4,  151,  154,  165,  333 

French  prisoners,  338 

Fre'teval,  engagement  at,  ii.,  142,  n.  2,  418 

Froschwiller,  battle  of,  286 

Frossard,  General,  at  Saarbruck,  258;  defeated  at  Forbach, 
304;  his  retreat  on  Metz,  322 

Gambetta,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  on  the  13th  of,  August, 
407  ;  his  speech  to  the  populace  of  Paris,  463  ;  short 
account  of,  476  ;  his  proclamation  at  Tours,  ii.  65,  71, 
n.  26,  95;  with  the  army,  ii,,  90  ;  and  the  Tours  Govern- 
ment, ii.,  210  ;  in  a  balloon,  ii.,  222  ;  address  to  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  ii.,  277  ;  his  correspondence  with 
General  D'Aurelle,  ii.,  284 

Garibaldi,  during  the  campaign  against  Austria,  75  ;  and 
"Young  Italy,"  ii.,  50  ;  dispersion  of  his  forces,  ii.,  51 ;  at 
—  Rome,  ii.,  54 ;  at  Mentana,  ii.,  64;  his  arrival  at  Marseilles, 
ii.,  o5,  i1  26,  69  ;  in  the  Vosges,  ii.,  90,  n.  24,  95  ;  order  of 
the  day  t"  tne  A>-my  of  the  Vosges,  ii.,  159  ;  jealousy  and 
hatred  o.,  ii.,  166 ;  chaicH.tcr  of  his  troops,  ii.,  461 ;  scene 
of  his  operations  between  the  SaoneandtheOgnon,  ii.,  462; 
fighting  at  Talmay.  ibid ;  his  proclamation  at  Amange, 
ii.,  463  ;  and  the  priests,  ibid;  destruction  of  the  bridge 
of  Pontailler,  ibid  ;  at  Autun,  ii.,  466  ;  affairs  of  Auxon 
and  Chatillon,  ii.,  467;  expedition  against  Dijon,  ii.,  467  ; 
attack  on  Prenois,  ii.,  469  ;  Darois  captured,  ii.,  470 ; 
battle  of  Autun,  ii.,  472;  actions  at  Chateauneuf  and 
Nuits,  ii.,  474  ;  occupation  of  Dijon,  ii.,  488  ;  during 
the  Armistice,  ii.,   538  ;  in  the  National  Assembly,  ii., 

Garnier-Pages,  M.,  476  [557,  n.  15,  575 

Gastein,  treaty  of,  43,  n.  1,  49 

Germany,  see  Prussia 

Girardin,  M.  Emile  de,  and  Cassagnac,  140  ;  M.  Girardin's 
wife,  formerly  Delphine  Gay,  ibid,  n.  7,  151 
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Glais-Bizoin,  M.,  475 
Goury,  attack  on,  ii.,  309 
Gramont,  the  Due  de,  Lord  Lyons'  interviews  with,  191,  193, 
196  ;  in  the  Chamber,  194,  n.  13,  204  ;  in  the  Senate,  200 
Gravelotte,  the  battle  of,  363 
Grevy,  M.  Francois,  475 
Grousset,  Paschal,  ii.,  598 
Hallue,  battle  of  the,  ii.,  450 
Hanover,  see  Prussia 
Harfleur,  ii.,  262 
Havre,  ii.,  n.  9,  262 
Hericourt,  battle  of,  ii.,  486 
Hoff,  Sergeant,  the  story  of,  ii.,  376,  n.  20,  392 
Hohenzollern,  see  Prussia 

Hohenzollern,  the  Spanish  crown  and  the  Prince  of,  178,  184, 
Holstein,  see  Denmark  [194,  195 

Huetre,  fighting  at,  ii.,  327 
Hugo,  Victor,  his  egotism,  138  ;  his  arrival  in  Paris,  n.  12,  487; 

at  the  Porte  St.  Marten,  ii.,  214 
Inkermann,  incident  at  the  battle  of,  n.  1,  68 
Ironclads,  note  on  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Italian, n.  10,79. 
Italy;  Napolean  I.'s  campaign  in,  61 ;  France  makes  war  against 
Austria  in  favour  of   the  independence  of,  65  ;    Count 
Cavour's  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  n.    31,  70  ; 
policy  of  its  alliance  with  Prussia,  71  ;  Ricasoli  continues 
the  policy  of  Count  Cavour,  ibid  ;  General  de  la  Marmora, 
72  ;  summing  up  of  the  forces,  74  ;  the  Austrians  guard 
the  Quadrilateral,  ibid ;  advance  of  the  king,  and  battle  of 
Custozza,  ibid  ;  the  Italians  retreat,  ibid  ;  Garibaldi  in  the 
Tyrol,  75  ;  the  navy  and  its  armament,  ibid;  naval  engage- 
ment off  Lissa,  ibid,  n.  6,  79  ;  proclamation  of  the  king,  n.  5, 
78  ;  Admiral  Persano  put  on  his  trial,  and  convicted  of 
incapacity,  78 ;  n.  9,  79  ;  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Italian 
iron-clads,  n.  10,  79  ;  Treaty  of  Prague,  88  ;  a  sufferer  by 
the  strife  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria  (16th 
century),  108, 109 ;  first  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
ii.,  19  ;  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Pope,  ii.,  20  ;  abolition  of  the 
temporal  power,  ii.,  22  ;  the  Pope  arrested  and  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Grenoble,  ibid ;   his  return  to  Rome,  ii., 
24  ;  the  tyranny  of  Austria  established  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ii.,  25  ;  origin  of  Carbonarism,  ii.,  28, 
n.  4,  45  ;  ceremonies  of  initiation,  ii.,  29,  n.  2,  44  ;  revolu- 
tion of  1820  at  Naples,  ii.,  31  ;  reaction  of  Ferdinand 
supported  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  ibid ;  transfer  of  the 
head-quarters  of  Carbonarism  to  Paris,  ii.,  33  ;  Mazzini's 
educational   propaganda,    ii.,    38  ;    first   conception   of 
"  Young  Italy,"  ii.,  34  ;  Mazzini's  letter  to  the  king,  and 
its  reward,  ii.,  38  ;  statutes  of  "  Young  Italy  "  promul- 
gated, ii.,  39  ;  the  Secret  Societies,  ii.,  43  ;  the  brothers 
Bandiera,  ii.,  47,  n.  2,  67  ;  Pio  Nono  succeeds  Gregory 
XVI.  on  the  Papal  Throne,  ii,,  48  ;  reaction  and  revolu- 
tion, ii.,  49  ;   appeal  of  Mazzini,  ibid ;  reforms  in  Tus- 
cany and  Piedmont,  ibid;  insurrection  in  Milan  follow- 
ing the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  ibid ;  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Daniel  Manin,  and  a  republic  proclaimed,  ii., 
50  ;  retreat  of  Radetzky,  and  spread  of  the  insurrection, 
ibid  ;  disastrous  end  of  the  campaign  of  1848,  ibid;  Gari- 
baldi in  the  field  with  "  Young  Italy,"  ibid  ;  murder  of 
Rossi,  and  proclamation  of  the  Republic  at  Rome,  ii.,  51, 
n.  12,  67  ;  flight  of  the  Pope,  and  combined  action  of  the 
Austrians  and  the  king  of  Naples,  ii.,  51  ;    defeat  and 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  ii.,  52  ;  Victor  Emmanuel 
king,   ibid ;    Rome   besieged   by   the    French,    ii.,    57  ; 
occupation  of  Rome,  ibid  ;  Garibaldi  at  Mentana  ii.,  64  ; 
Rome  evacuated  by  the  French,  ibid 
Jacoby,  Dr.,  arrest  of,  513 
Jecker,  M.,  and  M.  Conti,  ii.,  228 
Keratry,  Emile  Comte  de,  475 
Koniggratz,  the  battle  of,  82 
Krupp  balloon  gun,  the,  ii.,  219 
Krupp  gun,  the,  ii.,  8 
La  Fere  surrendered,  ii.,  239 
Lamartine  on  Napoleon  I.,  64 
Langensalza,  battle  of,  46 
Lanterne,  the,  139,  154,  155 

Laon,  surrender  of,  491  ;  explosion  at,  492,  n.  2,  493,  ii.,  267 
Laval,  ii.,  445  [n.  3,  270 

Le  Bourget,  severe  fighting  at,  ii.,  151,  n.  3,  5,  161,  370,  n. 

13,  391,  510 
Lecomte,  General,  murder  of,  ii.,  590 

Le  Mans,  concentration  on,  ii.,  429  ;  the  battle  of,  ii.,  434, 
n.  2,  448 ;  scenes  in  the  streets,  ii.,  439  ;  entry  of  the 
Germans,  ibid 
Lissa,  engagement  at,  75 
Loigny,  battle  of,  ii.,  308,  310 
Loire,  Army  of  the,  composition  o     the,  ii. ,  79  ;  the  com- 
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mainler,   General   <le   la   Motterougc,   ibid;   defeated  nt 

Oi  leans,  ii.,  288 ;   Central  d'Aurelle  do   Paladines  takes 
the   connnand,  ibid;   movements  of   the,  ii.,  168;   victo- 
rious at  Coulniieih,  ii.,  IT.'!,  n.  8,  179;   General   Chanzy 
suooeedi  D'Aurelle  de  Paladmee  in  the  command,  ii.,  177; 
Gembetta'a  address  to  the,  ii.,   277;  retreat  after  the 
battles  round  Orleans,  ii.,  31)3,  401  ;  at  Le  Mans,  ii.,  421 ; 
after  the  armistice,  ii.,  535 
l.illc,  Qaxnbetts.  at,  ii.,  458 
Longchamps,  the  review  at,  ii.,  568,  572 
Longne,  engagement  at,  ii.,  442 
Longwy,  ii.,  238,  542,  n.  11,  544 
LorTaine,  ii.,  571. 

Louvois,  the  founder  of  the  French  army,  115,  116 
Lullier,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Luxemburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of,  126,  n.  5,  130  ;  the  altered 
conditions    under    which,  was    garrisoned    by    Prussia 
menacing  to  Fiance,  126  ;  France  negotiates  with  the 
King  of   Holland  for  the  purchase  of,  ibid  ;  conference 
in  London  to  settle  the  question,  129  ;  articles  of  the 
treaty,  131  ;  neutrality  during  the  war  of,  251 
Lyons,  the  Red  Flag  at,  ii.,  89,  n.  14,  20,  94,  n.  21,  23,  95. 
Macmahon,  at  Worth,  290  ;   retreat  of,  to  Nancy  and  Toul, 
322  ;     his  arrival  at  Chalons,   388  ;     march  to  relieve 
Bazaine,  390  ;    character  of  his  army,  391  ;   dangerous 
position  of,  393  ;  retreat  from  Chalons,  n.  12,  395,  417  ; 
his  strategy  questioned,  419  ;    defeated   at  Beaumont, 
423 ;  retreat  on  Sedan,  425  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Magnin,  M.,  476  [Sedan,  437 

Malon,  M.,  ii.,  598 
Manin,  Daniel,  ii.  50,  52,  59,  62 
Manteuffel,  his   advance  from  Metz,  ii.  52 ;   victorious   at 

Amiens,  ii.  258  ;  in  pursuit  of  Bourbaki,  ii.  530 
Marmora,  General  de  la,  72 
Marseillaise,  the,  163 

Mars-la-Tour,  349  ;  position  of  the  German  corps,  354  ;  the 
attack,  356  ;  retreat  of  the  French,  358  ;  incidents,  359, 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  105  ;  his  offer  to  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  ibid  ;  bribes  the  German  electors,  106  ; 
his  claims  on  Burgundy,  107  ;  and  the  Reformation,  108  ; 
his  character,  109,  n.  16,  112  [70 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  66,  67;  murder  of,  68,  n.  36, 
Mazzini,  letter  of,  to  a  public  meeting  in  his  honour,  n.  278  ; 
and  the  origin  of  Carbonarism,  ii.  28  ;  his  earliest  recol- 
lections, ii.  32  ;  his  educational  propaganda,  ii.  33  ;   his 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  ii.    34  ;  release  and  exile  of, 
ii.   36  ;  letter  to  the  King  of  Italy,  ii.  38  ;  his  corres- 
pondence violated,  ii.   48  ;  appeal  of,  ii.,  49  ;   and  the 
Papacy,  ii.,  58  ;  on  the  theory  of  the  dagger,  ii.  60 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  Grand  Duke  of,  new  German  corps 
commanded  by,  ii.  71  ;    march  of  the  troops,  ii.  175  ;  at 
Laon,  ii.  267,  n.  3,  270  ;  operations  of  the  army  under, 
ii.  263,  271,  395 
Medical  staff,  German,  ii.  379 
Mercy-le-Haut,  fight  at,  ii.  117,  119 

Metz,  concentration  at,  323 ;  scenes  around,  353  ;  situation 
of  Bazaine  at,  370,  n.l,  375  ;  number  of  troops  and  refu- 
gees blockaded  in,  ibid  ;  sanitary  state  of  the  city,  ibid  ; 
Bazaine's  emissary  intercepted,  371  ;  Bazaine's  plans, 
372  ;  sortie  from,  373  ;  driven  back,  374  ;  question  of 
Bazaine's  inactivity,  ii.  97,n.  1, 107  ;  M.  Regnier  in,  ii.  105  ; 
strength  and  position  of  the  investing  forces,  ii.  109  ;  the 
army  of  Bazaine,  ii.  110  ;  ignorance  of  the  population 
and  the  army  concerning  external  events,  ii.  112  ;  Ba- 
zaine's silence  and  question  of  allegiance,  ibid  ;  decision 
of  a  Council  of  War,  ii.  113 ;  breach  between  Bazaine  and 
Coffinieres,  ibid;  proclamations  of  Marshal  Bazaine  and 
General  Coffinieres  de  Nordeck,  ii.  1 1 4  ;  political  factions 
in,  ii.  115  ;  fight  on  the  22nd  of  September,  ii.  116,  n. 
13,  139  ;  renewal  of  the  engagement  on  the  23rd,  and 
fight  at  Mercy-le-Haut,  ii.  117,  119,  n.  16,  140  ;  out- 
post tragedy,  ii.  118  ;  capture  of  prisoners  and  provi- 
sions by  the  French  on  the  27th,  ii.  119,  n.  20,  140; 
fighting  at  Grange-aux-Bois,  ii.  120  ;  destruction  of 
villages  by  the  investing  force,  ibid  ;  sortie  of  October 
7th,  ii.  123  ;  approaching  famine,  ii.  127  ;  the  question 
of  surrender,  ii.  128  ;  Council  of  War  on  the  10th  of 
October,  ibid  ;  negotiations  of  General  Boyer  with  Count 
Bismarck,  ii.  129  ;  Council  of  War  on  the  25th,  and  ' 
mission  of  General  Changarnier,  ii.  131  ;  the  capitula- 
tion, ii.  132  ;  proclamations  to  both  armies,  ii.  133  ; 
scenes  in  the  streets,  ii.  134  ;  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion, ii.  135  ;  marching  out  of  the  prisoners,  ii.  136 
Meudon,  fighting  in,  ii.,  612 

Mexico,  condition  of  the  country,  67  ;  Maximilian  in,  ibid 
Mezieres,  Vinoy  at,  428  ;  battle  of,  ii.  123 


Mitrailleuse,  the,  210  ;  the  railway,  ii.  251  ;  steam,  ii.  n.  251 
Moltke,  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  366 
Mciit.ilembcrt,  M.  de,  the  prosecution  of,  147,  17,  n.  151 
MontWliard,  the  castle  of,  ii.  237  ;  its  occupation,  ii.  238 
Mi.ntinartre,  the  insurgents  at,  ii.  578,  627 
Montmddy,  ii.  238  ;   the  capitulation,  ii.  436 
Korean,  campaign  of,  274 
Moree,  action  at,  ii.  412 

Motterouge,  General  Joseph  Edward  de  la,  ii.  79 
Moulineaux,  engagement  at,  ii.  453 

Napoleon  I.,  61  ;    his  plan  of  operations  against  Austria,  63  ; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  63  ; 
Lamartine  on,  64  ;  and  the  Pope,  ii.  20  ;    his  dream  of 
empire,  ii.  184  ;  his  ambition  in  Egypt  and  Syria  baulked 
by  the  British  Government,  ii.  185 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Crimean  war  ;  65  ;  his  policy  in  Mexico, 
67;  and  the  Papacy,  68|;  his  policy  after  the  Peace  of 
Prague,  191  ;  his  military  policy  one  of  peace  ;  121  ;  his 
foreign  policy  denounced  by  M.  Thiers,  127  ;  defended  by 
M.  Rouher,  128  ;  means  by  which  he  rose  to  power,  139 ; 
proclamation  to  the  people,  2nd  of  December,  1851, 142  ; 
speech   at  the   opening  of  the  Chambers,  1869,   156; 
letter  to   M.  Olliver,  158;     speech  at  Chartres,    160; 
letter  to  M.  Rouher,  n.  164  ;    conspiracy  to  assassinate, 
166  ;   his  speech  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  vote, 
171  ;   address  of  the  Senate,  and  his  reply,  226  ;  address 
of  the  Corps  Ligislatif,  and  his  reply,  227  ;  proclamation 
to  the  French  people,  ibid;     his  departure  for  head- 
quarters and  address  to  the  army,  229  ;    suspicions  of 
an  understanding  between  him  and  Count  Bismarck, 
248  ;  feeling  against,   307  ;   he  throws  up   the   com- 
mand of  the  army,  323  ;   alleged  surreptitious  inter- 
ference  of,    with   the   subsequent  military  operations, 
341  ;    proofs  that  it  was  the  Council  of   War  at  Paris 
which  interfered,  ibid ;  the  question  of  his  equipage, 
346,  n.  7,  348  ;  the  further  question  of  his  responsibili*  ' 
for  the  alleged  appointment  of  incapable  generals,  347  ; 
his  letter  to  M.  Rouher  on  the  Fete  Napoleon,  n.    10, 
348  ;   his  departure  from  the  army  for  Chalons,  n.   1, 
358  ;  attitude  of  the  English  press,  n.  8,  416  ;  last  appeal 
to  his  army  at  Sedan,  425  ;  his  surrender  at  Sedan,  442  ; 
his  courage  in  the  field,  443  ;  his  part  in  the  capitulation 
of  Sedan,  446  ;  interview  with  Count  Bismarck,  447  ; 
interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  451,  n.  4,  455  ;   his 
journey  to  Wilhelmshohe,  452,  n.  6,  456  ;   proclamation 
of,  ii.  552  ;   deposed  by  the  National  Assembly,  ii.  565 
Needle-gun,  a  surprise,  the,  20  ;     Jean  Nicolas  Dreyse,  the 

inventor,  93  ;  detailed  description  of  the,  9 
Neutrality,  the  question  of,  ii.  84 
New  Breisach  surrendered,  ii.  238 
Niederbronn,  cavalry  skirmish  at,  226 

Niel,  Marshal  and  the  Corps  Ligislatif,  120  ;   his  bill  for  the 
reorganising  the  French  army,  121  ;    his  services  and 
death,  n.  11,  123 
Noir,  Victor,  and  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  163 
Noisseville,  battle  of,  373 
Nordeck,  General  Coffinieres  de,  ii.  113 
Nouilly  destroyed,  ii.  120 
Nuits,  battle  of,  ii.  475 

Ollivier,  M.  Emile,  the  Emperor's  letter  to,  158  ;  his  electoral 
address,   159;    letter   from,    168;    in   the   Chamber   of 
Deputies,  202 ;  letter  of,  on  the  secret  treaty,  251,  n.  2, 
255;  his  speech  in  the  Chamber,  312;  his  resignation, 
317 
Orleans,  battle  near,  ii.,  82 ;  defeat  of  the  French  and  occu- 
pation of,  by  Von  der  Tann,  ii.,  83,  n.  5,  6,  93 ;  entrance 
of  Cathelineau's  Volunteers,  and  grand  religious  service 
in  the  cathedral,  ii.,  274  ;  battles  around,  ii.,  308 — 333  ; 
re-occupation  of,  by  the  Germans,  ii.,  331 
Outposts,  the  Prussian  system  of,  ii.,  371 
Paladines,  General  D'Aurelle  de,  takp?  ttie  command  of  the 
Loire  Army,  ii.,  83,  16C  ;  his  strategy  questioned,  ii., 
173  ;  resigns  the  command,  ii.,  177 ;   risume,  ii.,   236  ; 
his  correspondence  with  Gambetta,  ii.,  284 
Palikao,  Count  de,  selected  by  the  Empress  to  form  a  new 

Cabinet,  318  ;  in  the  Chamber  Aug.  13th,  408 
Paris,  date  of  investment,  n.  3,  9  ;  scenes  in  the  streets  and 
boulevards  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  1 43 ;  recon- 
struction of,  147;  discontent  of  the  students,  148; 
immense  cost  of  the  works,  ibid;  street  scenes  in,  193, 
203 ;  the  Prussian  Ambassador  leaves,  215 ;  consterna-  _ 
tion  in,  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Macmahon  and 
Frossard,  286,  308  ;  in  a  state  of  siege,  310  ;  the  defence 
of,  318,  n.  4,  319  ;  in  August,  406  ;  preparations  for  the 
defence  of,  407,  n.  6,  415,  n.  11,  416;  attempted  insur- 
rection, 409  ;  proclamation  of  General  Trochu  as  governor 
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of,  411 ;  question  of  a  committee  of  defence,  412  ;  a  mob 
in,  n.  1,  414  ;  after  Sedan,  457,  459,  n.  1,  468  ;  expulsion 
of  Germans  from,  459,  n.  2,  469 ;  General  Trochu's 
speech  to  the  populace,  462 ;  Gambetta's  speech  on  the 
steps  of  the  Legislative  Palace,  463  ;  proceedings  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  populace,  464,  n.  4,  6,  469  ; 
invasion  of  the  Tuileries  and  flight  of  the  Empress,  466, 
568,  n.  7,  470  ;  Victor  Hugo's  arrival  in,  n.  12,  487  ;  the 
investment  completed,  498  ;  attitude  of  the  population, 
499  ;  the  fortifications,  armament,  and  provisions,  502  ; 
the  ramparts,  or  first  line  of  defence,  ii. ,  1  ;  the  detached 
forts,  or  second  line  of  defence,  ii. ,  2 ;  Fort  Valerien,  ii., 
3  ;  forts  at  St.  Denis,  ii.,  4  ;  armament  of  the  ramparts 
and  forts,  ii.,  6  ;  positions  of  the  various  German  corps 
in  the  line  of  investment,  ii.,  11  ;  sortie  under  General 
Vinoy,  September  30th,  ii.,  75,  n.  9,  78  ;  circular  of 
Count  Bismarck  on  the  situation  at,  ii.,  76  ;  the  Com- 
munistic movement  at,  ii.,  86  ;  the  "Amazons"  of,  ii., 
n.  13,  94;  revictualling  of,  refused,  ii.,  148;  the  Com- 
munists at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.,  153  ;  recapture  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.,  155  ;  General  Trochu  and  the  force 
at  his  command,  ii.,  203  ;  General  Trochu  and  hia 
"  plan,"  ii.,  207  ;  sortie  of  October  13th,  ii.,  208 ; 
destruction  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  ibid,  n.  5,  241  ; 
the  food  question,  ii.,  211,  n.  6,  241  ;  humour  of  the 
people  of,  ii.,  212  ;  theatres  converted  into  hospitals,  ii. 
213  ;  visit  to  the  Thedtre  du  Palais  Royal,  ibid;  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  ii.,  214  ;  the  clubs,  ibid  ; 
Blanqui  and  the  Patrie  en  Banger,  ii.,  215 ;  preaching 
Communism,  ii.,  215 ;  general  aspect  of  the  town,  ii., 
217,  n.  11,  241  ;  first  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns,  ibid  ; 
balloons  and  carrier-pigeons,  ibid,  n.  242 ;  romance  of 
the  guns,  ii.,  234  ;  sortie  and  fight  at  Bougival,  ii.,  235  ; 
General  Ducrot's  sortie,  ii.,  245  ;  retreat,  ii.,  250 ; 
precious  food,  ibid;  the  Garde  Nationale,  ii.,  364  ;  the 
Belleville  battalion,  ii.,  366  ;  the  Gardes  Mobiles,  ii., 
367  ;  the  wounded  in,  ibid ;  deficiency  of  wholesome 
food,  ii.,  368  ;  price  of  provisions,  ibid;  distress  of  the 
women  and  children,  ibid,  n.  11,  391  ;  tour  of  the 
enceinte,  ii.,  370  ;  tricks  of  the  besiegers,  ii.,  371  ;  com- 
mencement of  the  bombardment,  ii.,  383,  501  ;  Auron 
captured,  ii.,  384-;  increasing  distress  in  the  city,  ii.,  386  ; 
clubs  again,  ii.,  387  ;  bombardment  of  the  forts,  ii.,  502  ; 
effect  of  the  fire  in  the  city,  ii.,  504  ;  theory  of  stray 
shells,  ii.,  505  ;  sortie  at  Clamart,  ii.,  506  ;  houses  and 
barracks  burned,  ii.,  507  ;  sortie  against  Le  Bourget,  ii., 
510 ;  great  sortie  on  the  west,  ii.,  513  ;  the  fight  at 
Buzenval,  ii.,  514;  General  Vinoy  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, ii.,  51 6  ;  insurrection  of  Communists, 
ii.,  517  ;  incidents  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ii.,  518  ;  state 
of  the  population  and  approaching  famine,  ii.,  519  ; 
negotiations  for  the  surrender,  ibid  ;  end  of  the  bom- 
bardment, ii.,  520  ;  occupation  of  the  forts,  ibid;  the 
seamen  and  the  forts,  ii.,  521  ;  articles  of  the  armistice, 
ii.,  528  ;  scenes  in  the  streets,  ii.,  566  ;  entrance  of  the 
Germans^ii.,  567,  n.  27,  575  ;  aspect  of ,  during  the  Com- 
mune, ii.,  606-633  ;  burning  of  the  public  edifices,  ii.,  628 

Patay,  fighting  at,  ii.,  327 

Pelletan,  M.,  476 

Pepe,  General,  ii.,  30,  31,  n.  7,  8,  45,  50 

Pere  Duchesne,  the,  139 

Peronne  capitulated,  ii.,  452,  n.  13,  459 

Peter  the  Great,  the  will  of,  ii.,  182,  n.  2,  198 

Phalsburg,  fall  of,  ii.,  406  [ment,  ii.,  154 

Picard,  M.  Ernest,  476  ;  his  prompt  action  saves  the  Govern- 

Pierre  Buonaparte  and  Victor  Noir,  163,  n.  13,  165. 

Pigeons,  carrier,  ii.,  217,  n.  18,  242 

Poland  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  dismemberment  of,  15 

Pomerania,  14 

Poupry,  combat  at,  ii.,  314 

Prague,  the  Treaty  of,  88 

Princess  Christian  Buonaparte,  150 

Princess  Clotilde,  150 

Princess  Mathilde,  150 
1    Protot,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Proudhon  and  the  Social  Revolution,  ii.,  576 
i  Prussia,  military  growth  of,  and  the  King's  proclamation  to 
his  people  in  1870,  n.  9,  9  ;  Germans  always  a  fighting 
race,  10  ;  derivation  of  the  name,  10,  n.  2,  16  ;  migra- 
tion southward,  10;  Henry  the  Fowler  at  Brandenburg, 
10  ;  Conrad  I.,  Duke  of  Franconia,  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  11  ;  commencement  of  the  Electoral 
system,  11,  n.  8,  16;  institution  of  Markgraffs,  11; 
Ascaniau  line  of  electors,  11,  n.  10,  16;  cradle 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  11 ;  Brandenburg  ceded  to 
Friedrich     of     Hohenzollern,      12 ;      revolt     of     the 


nobles,  12;  "Heavy  Peg,"  13;  beginning  of  the 
sovereignty,  13  ;  Pomerania,  14  ;  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory eastward  to  the  border  of  Russia,  1 4 ;  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  15 ;  treaty  of  Westphalia  and  acquisitions 
westward,  15 ;  title  of  King  assumed,  15 ;  Terri- 
tories acquired  by  Frederick  I.  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
15  ;  acquisitions  since  the  Revolution,  16 ;  military 
power  in,  17;  the  Hohenzollern  aptitude  for  discipline, 
17 ;  the  conscription,  19  ;  state  policy  and  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort,  19,  n.  7,  20 ;  military  demonstrations  against 
Austria  in  1850,  19  ;  its  neutrality  in  1854,  20  ;  and  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Question,  21 — 44;  alliance  with  Italy, 
44,  n.  5,  49  ;  General  Manteuffel  in  Hanover,  45  ;  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Hanover,  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  Austria, 
ibid,  n.  9,  49;  strength  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  ibid; 
battle  of  Langensalza,  ibid  ;  capitulation  of  the  Hanover- 
ian army,  49  ;  the  States  allied  with  Austria  in  support 
of  the  Bund,  55 ;  position  of  the  main  army,  ibid ; 
alliance  with  Italy,  71  ;  the  campaign  in  Bohemia,  80  ; 
the  Austrians  almost  surrounded,  82  ;  the  battle-field  of 
Koniggratz,  or  Sadowa,  ibid;  treaty  of  Prague,  ibid; 
secret  treaty  between  the  Southern  States  91  ;  the  King's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  91,  n.  5,  92 ;  Maxi- 
milian, 105 ;  public  opinion  in  Germany  previous  to  the 
war,  n.  2,  111  ;  Luxemburg  126  ;  preparations  of, 
for  war,  184  ;  diplomatic  intervention,  190  ;  interview 
between  Lord  Granville  and  Count  Bernstorff,  192  ;  the 
King  declines  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  French 
Cabinet,  194  ;  declaration  of  war  against  France,  218  ; 
Count  Bismarck's  address  to  the  Reichstag,  ibid;  note 
sent  by,  to  her  ambassador  in  London,  219,  n.  18,  221  ; 
Count  Benedetti's  interview  with  the  King  at  Ems,  220; 
Count  Bismarck's  denunciation  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
ibid  ;  the  secret  treaty,  231  ;  departure  of  the  King  for 
the  seat  of  war,  and  his  proclamation  to  the  people,  246; 
the  strategy  of  the  war  long  ago  predetermined,  331  ; 
the  King's  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  334  ; 
rumoured  peace  negotiations,  503  ;  feeling  in  favour  of 
national  unity,  512;  attitude  assumed  by  Count  Bismarck, 
513,  n.  1,  522  ;  the  press  on  the  question  of  annexation, 
519  ;  conquest  of  the  Rhine  frontier  anticipated,  520  ; 
reconstitutiou  of  the  German  Empire,  ii.,  334  ;  address 
to  the  King  at  Versailles,  ii.,  340,  344. 

Prussian  army,  peace  exercises  of  the,  7  ;  constitution  of 
the,  18;  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  18;  organization  of  the 
Landwehr,  18;  time  of  service  in  the,  19;  its  strength  in 
1850,  without  the  Landwehr,  19;  mobilisation  of  the  forces 
on  the  Rhenish  frontier  in  1859,  20;  the  field  artillery,  20; 
increase  of  the  royal  troops,  26;  system  of  officering  the, 
50 ;  a  national  one,  51 ;  length  of  service  in  the,  ibid;  system 
of  military  districts  and  corps  d'arme'e,  ibid ;  constitu- 
tion of  the  corps  d'armee,  52,  n.  3,  54  ;  new  infantry 
tactics,  ibid;  cavalry  tactics,  53;  revolution  in  artillery 
tactics,  ibid;  the  needle-gun,  93;  tactics  of  the,  93;  the 
artillery,  96;  comparison  between  the  military  strength 
of  France  and  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1866,  113; 
enumeration  of  the  corps  d'armie,  245;  plan  of  advance, 
245;  supposed  situation  and  strength  of  the  forces,  247; 
the  King's  proclamation  to  the  army,  259;  advance  of  the 
armies  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Moselle,  350;  the  advance 
on  Paris,  494;  arrival  before  Paris,  498;  positions  of  the 
various  corps  in  the  line  of  investment,  ii.,  11  ;  before 
Metz,  ii.,  109;  proclamations  to  the  armies  after  Metz, 
ii.,  133;  advance  of  the  armies  from  Metz,  ii.,  252; 
cavalry  operations,  ii.,  263;  the  system  of  outposts,  ii.,  371 

Prussian  navy,  396  ;  enumeration  of  vessels  in  1868  and 
1870,  ibid;  the  naval  ports,  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshofen, 
ibid;  the  port  of  Jahde,  398,  n.  1,  404;  escape  of  Admiral 
Adalbert,  398;  blockade  of  the  ports,  399;  duel  between 
the  Bouvet  and  Meteor  off  Havanna,  402 

Pyat,  Felix,  ii.,  598 

Ranvier,  M.,  ii.,  598 

Red  Cross,  the,  a  disguise  for  scoundrels,  494,  n.  1,  510 

Regnier,  M.,  ii.,  100;  propositions  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Empress,  ii.,  101;  interview  with  Count  Bismarck,  ii., 
103;  journey  to  Metz,  and  interview  with  Bazaine,  ii., 
105;  failure  of  the  negotiations,  106 

Requisitions,  beginning  of  the  system  of,  336 

Rezonville,  see  Mars-la-Tour 

Rheims,  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  494 

Rhine,  the  battle-ground  between  the  North  Sea  and,  250; 

Rigault,  M.,  ii.,  598  [its  history,  261 

Rochefort,  M.,  and  the  Lanterne,  154,  155;  duels,  156;  and 
the  elections  of  May,  1869,  159;  the  Marseillaise,  163; 
his  condemnation,  164;  at  liberty  again,  468,  475  ; 
resignation  of,  ii.,  158  ;  a  prisoner  at  Versailles,  ii.,  624 
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Rome,  m  1 1  1 1  \ 

Rowel,  ii.,  615—619 

Ro    i,  Count,  murder  ofj  ii.,  51 

Rouen,  occupation  <>f,  ii.,  269 

Rouher,  M.,  defends  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor,  128; 
the  Emperor's  letter  to,  l(i  I 

Russia,  21 S ;  her  policy,  ii.,  182;  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great, 
ibid,  n.  2,  198;  Treatj  of  Kainardji,  ii.,  183;  the  Crimea 
annexed,  ibidj  Treaty  of  Jassy,  ii.,  184;  in  the  East,  ii., 
186;  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ii.,  188;  attitude  of,  on  the  eve 
of  the  War  of  1870,  ibid  ;  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea  denounced,  ii.,  100;  Prince  Qortschakoff's  note,  ii., 
191,  n.  14,  200;  reply  of  Lord  Granville,  ii.,  193;  a 
Conference  proposed  l>y  Count  Bismarck,  ii.,  195;  Mr. 
Mill  and  Bar]  Russell,  ibid ;  Her  Majesty's  speech  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  ii.,  197;  meeting  of  the  conference 
in  London,  ibid;  the  new  treaty,  ibid,  n.  23,  202 

Saarbruck,  257  ;  the  engagement,  258,  n.  3,  260  ;  arrival  of 
the  Emperor  and  Prince  Imperial  at,  259,  n.  8,  260 ;  de- 
feat of  the  Prussians,  259 

Sadowa,  the  battle  of,  82 

Saint-Cyr,  Marshal  Gouvion,  118 

Saintillon,  destruction  of,  ii.  163 

Saxony,  the  Crown  Prince  of,  and  4th  German  army,  388 
498 

St.  Cloud,  destruction  of  the  palace  of,  ii.  208,  n,  5,  241 

St.  Privat,  the  battle  of,  360 

St.  Quenfin,  battle  of,  ii.  456 

Schlestadt,  ii.  236 

Schleswig-Holstein  question,  see  Denmark 

Secret  Treaty,  the,  231 

Sedan,  Macmahon's  retreat  on,  425  ;  arrival  of  General 
Vinoy's  aide-de-camp,  and  his  interviews  with  the  Em- 
peror and  Macmahon,  428  ;  number  engaged  on  either 
side,  432  ;  bird's-eye  view  of  the  battle-field  around, 
ibid ;  positions  taken  up  by  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  King,  434  ;  the  battle  commenced,  436  ;  attack  of 
the  Bavarian  divisions  on  Bazeilles,  ibid,  n.  1,  444 ;  Mac- 
mahon wounded,  437  ;  General  Wimpffen  takes  the 
command,  437  ;  cavalry  charges,  439  ;  Wimpffen's 
sortie,  440  ;  surrender  of  the  Emperor  and  the  French 
army,  442  ;  the  Emperor's  part  in  the  capitulation,  446  ; 
Wimpffen's  proclamation  to  the  troops,  448 ;  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  449,  n.  1,  454  ;  scenes  at  the  surrender, 
450 ;  Macmahon's  army  in  captivity,  450,  n.  2,  454 

Semecourt,  battle  of,  ii.  123 

Servigny,  fight  at,  374 

Steele,  the,  139,  n.  2,  151,  159,  309 

Sille'-le-Guillaume,  engagement  at,  ii.  443 

Soissons,  ii.  75,  236 

Spain,  rule  of  the  Bourbons  in,  172  ;  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  the  claims  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  173, 
n.  2,  178  ;  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  succession  of  his 
daughter,  Isabella,  173  ;  first  Carlist  war,  and  defeat  of 
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A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

PARIS  INVESTED — THE  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  Ramparts,  or  First  Line  of  Defence— The  Detached  Forts,  or 
Second  Line  of  Defence — Grouping  of  the  Forts  relative  to  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne — The  Eastern  Line  from  Charenton  to 
Romainville — The  five  Southern  Forts — Situation  of  Valerien 
on  the  West — New  Works  to  complete  the  Defences  on  this 
side — Technical  description  of  Fort  Valerien — The  Forts  on 
the  north  side  around  St.  Denis — Situation  of  the  Forts  on 
the  three  exposed  sides  of  Paris  within  range  of  each  other's 
fire — Relative  height  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand — 
The  Southern  Forts  commanded  by  the  Heights  of  Clamart 
and  Chatiilon — Bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  importance  of 
Valerien — Armament  of  the  Ramparts  and  Forts — French 
and  German  Guns — The  Krupp  Cannon — Illusions  indulged 
in  by  the  Parisians — Their  disbelief  in  the  Investment  or 
Siege  of  the  Capital — " II  faut  etre  la" — Contradictory 
elements  of  the  French  character — Positions  of  the  various 
German  Corps  in  the  Line  of  Investment. . 

We  have  stated  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  caused  the  fortifications  of  Paris  to 
combine  the  principle  of  a  continuous  ram- 
part round  the  capital  with  that  of  a  system 
of  detached  forts  (ante,  p.  500).  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  works,  aided  by  the 
coloured  plan,  will  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate both  the  strength  of  the  defences,  and 
the  military  operations  which  took  place 
around  them. 

Paris,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  which  may  be 
conveniently  described  as  commencing  at  the 
river,  about  a  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Marne.  This  encircling  wall,  or  enceinte,  has 
ninety-four  bastioned  fronts,  eighty-five  of 
which  are  of  regular  formation.     Bastion  No.  1 


is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the 
wall  may  be  supposed  to  commence,  and  the 
numbers  follow  in  order  entirely  round  the 
city,  until  we  return  to  the  Seine  on  the  left 
bank,  where,  accordingly,  we  find  bastion 
No.  94.  Accurately  described,  the  wall  is  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  irregular  pentagon,  so  that  the 
bastions  face  in  five  different  directions.  Their 
fronts  measure  360  metres  (about  1,200  feet) 
on  the  exterior  side,  and  are  revetted  with  a 
scarp  of  10  metres  (about  32  feet)  in  height, 
composed  of  rubble  masonry,  faced  by  a  soft 
stone  in  courses  of  8  to  10  metres,  supporting 
the  solid  earthern  rampart  and  parapet.  The 
ditch  has  a  width  of  25  metres  (about  80  feet), 
the  counterscarp,  which  is  not  revetted,  has 
a  height  of  6  metres  (about  20  feet),  and  a 
slope  of  45  deg.  On  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
there  is  no  exterior  work,  but  simply  a  glacis, 
separated  by  a  slight  berme  from  the  counter- 
scarp, which,  when  the  German  armies  ap- 
peared before  Paris,  time  had  almost  reduced 
to  the  common  slope  of  the  counterscarp.  The 
glacis  covers  the  masonry  of  the  scarps  but 
partially.  Behind  the  enceinte,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  about  20  miles  (30  kilo- 
metres), runs  a  wide  military  road,  from  which 
ramps  ascend  to  the  bastions  and  curtains. 
Within  the  road,  also  entirely  encircling  the 
city,  is  a  line  of  railway ;  and  between  it  and 
the  last  houses  of  the  city  large  spaces  have 
been  retained  for  military  edifices  and  rendcz- 
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THE  EASTERN   AND   SOUTHERN   FORTS. 


vous  of  troops,  which,  however,  during  the 
long  peace  had  been  encroached  upon  hy  the 
improvements  of  the  municipality.  The  in- 
terior of  the  bastions  is  entirely  clear,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  on  which  it  has  been 
found  necessaiy  to  construct  earthern  cava- 
liers, either  for  the  defilement  of  the  adjacent 
terrepleins,  or  of  the  military  road,  or  to  bat- 
ter and  command  the  hollows  on  the  exterior. 
The  strength  of  the  enceinte  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  number  of  bastioned  fronts 
it  presents  in  a  right  line,  owing  to  its  great 
extension,  as  these  numerous  fronts  protect 
most  of  its  faces  and  curtains  from  rico- 
chet, and  deprive  the  besieger  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  concentrating  his  efforts  to  a  centre 
by  a  converging  circle  of  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  the  outworks  technically 
called  demilunes  is  a  detrimental  circumstance 
in  this  arrangement  of  numerous  fronts  on  a 
right  line,  as  it  deprives  the  fronts  of  the 
advantage  of  a  cross-fire,  leaving  them  only  a 
direct  fire,  which  is  no  stronger  beyond  the 
ditches  than  from  a  front  like  an  extended 
wall,  or  simply  en  cr&mxiilliere  (like  a  saw), 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  it  secures  a 
good  flanking  defence  of  the  ditches.  On  the 
whole,  as  the  besiegers  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  enfilade  the  guns  on  the  ramparts 
formed  by  a  straight  line  of  bastions  of  such 
extent,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  attack 
could  have  any  advantage  over  the  defence 
from  the  absence  of  demilunes. 

The  tortuous  course  of  the  Seine  and  its 
tributary,  combined  with  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  the  capital  being  menaced  by  an 
army  approaching  from  the  east  than  from 
any  other  direction,  has  necessarily  influenced 
the  distribution  of  the  detached  forts,  which, 
like  the  defences  of  Mayence,  have  this  advan- 
tage from  covering  the  junction  of  two  rivers 
— the  Seine  andtheMarne — that  the  attacking 
army  must  be  divided  into  three  parts,  operat- 
ing in  three  distinct  fields  of  action,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  chosen  by  the  garrison  for  a 
sortie  in  force.  In  grouping  these  defences  it 
will  be  convenient  to  commence  on  the  side 
most  open  to  attack. 

The  eastward  group  of  outside  defensive 
works  comprises  all  the  fortresses  and  redoubts 


stretching  from  the  Seine,  northwards  to  the 
eastern  railway.  These  are  (1)  Charenton, 
between  the  Seine  and  Marne  ;  (2)  the  redoubt 
of  Gravelle ;  and  (3)  the  redoubt  of  Faisanderie, 
connected  by  an  earthen  rampart,  and  occupy- 
ing the  narrow  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
bend  of  the  Marne,  behind  the  village  of  St. 
Maur;  (4)  the  fort  of  Vincennes,  with  the 
ancient  castle  of  that  name,  forming  the  key 
and  arsenal  of  the  whole  field  of  battle  on 
this  side  of  Paris ;  (5)  the  fort  of  Nogent,  in 
front  of  Vincennes;  (6)  the  redoubt  of  Fon- 
tenay-sous-Bois,  a  little  northward  of  Fort 
Nogent ;  (7)  the  fort  of  Rosny ;  (8)  the  re- 
doubt of  Boissiere;  (9)  the  small  redoubt  of 
Montreuil;  (10)  the  fort  of  Noisy;  (11)  the 
redoubt  of  Noisy;  (12)  the  fort  of  Romain- 
ville,  and  other  works  on  the  Ourcq  Canal. 
The  redoubts  are  permanent  works  established 
on  sites  which  command  the  hollows  or  ravines 
not  seen  from  the  forts,  and  the  lines  of  fire 
from  the  redoubts  and  forts  combined  overlap 
each  other  so  as  to  command  the  whole  ground, 
of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  works 
are  properly  manned  and  armed. 

The  southern  group  of  forts  occupies  the 
ground  between  the  confluence  of  the  Marne 
and  the  bend  of  the  Seine,  near  Meudon,  op- 
posite bastions  68 — 94  inclusive.  They  are 
(1)  Ivry,  (2)  Bicetre,  (3)  Montrouge,  (4)  Van- 
ves,  (5)  Issy.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Vitry- 
sur-Seine,  opposite  the  fort  of  Ivry,  is  the 
redoubt  of  Moulin-Saquet;  farther  west,  oppo- 
site Bicetre,  that  of  Villejuif ;  and  still  more 
to  the  west,  opposite  Vanves,  that  of  Moulin- 
de-la-Tour. 

The  advantage  accruing  to  the  defence  from 
the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  on 
the  east  has  been  mentioned.  A  similar,  but 
not  quite  the  same,  advantage  is  obtained  from 
the  windings  of  the  Seine  on  the  west,  which 
resemble  the  letter  S  reversed,  co .  On  this 
side  the  city  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
covered  by  one  great  fort,  that  of  Mont  Vale-- 
rien,  as  the  river  itself,  which  stretches  some 
fourteen  miles  from  St.  Denis  to  Sevres,  forms 
an  immense  fosse,  at  an  average  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  western  face  of  the 
enceinte,  with  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  within 
the  first  loop,  to  serve  as  cover.    But  artillery 
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practice  is  not  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan 
the  French  deemed  it  necessary  to  complete 
the  exterior  circle  of  defences  on  this  side  by 
interpolating  two  new  works,  the  redoubts  of 
Genevilliers  and  Courbevoye,  between  St.  De- 
nis and  Fort  Valerien,  and  two  others,  the  re- 
doubts of  Montretout  and  Sevres,  between 
Fort  Valerien  and  Fort  d'Issy.  If  these  four 
works  were  not  unfinished  when  the  Prussian 
investment  commenced,  they  were  certainly 
unarmed ;  for  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 


as  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  guns  of  Fort 
Valerien.  The  redoubt  of  Courbevoye,  oppo- 
site Neuilly,  and  about  half-way  between  Gene- 
villiers and  Mont  Valerien,  was  probably  never 
half  finished.  It  was  too  near  Fort  Valerien 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Prussians,  and  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  French  at  the 
same  time  as  Genevilliers. 

The  great  fort  itself  is  a  pentagonal  one,  the 
sides  of  which,  measuring  from  1,150  to  1,250 
feet,  exceed  the  dimensions  of  every  other  fort 
around  Paris.     For  the  sake  of  technical  ac- 
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the  Prussians  almost  immediately  occupied 
three  out  of  the  four,  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  guns  being  taken  in  them.  The  northern- 
most of  the  three  in  question  is  the  redoubt  of 
Genevilliers,  situated  within  the  loop  formed 
by  the  Seine,  opposite  St.  Denis.  It  is  about 
two  miles  and  three-quarters  from  St.  Denis, 
and  a  little  further  from  Argenteuil  and  Ar- 
rieres.  The  redoubts  of  Sevres  and  Montre- 
tout (the  last  immediately  north  of  the  Park  of 
St.  Cloud)  were  both  occupied  by  the  Prussians, 
but  they  subsequently  evacuated  Montretout, 


curacy,  the  description  of  Valerien  which  fol- 
lows is  given  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Delafield, 
of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"  This  hill  (Valerien)  is  so  conical  as  not  to 
give  sufficient  space  to  occupy  its  summit  with 
a  defensive  work;  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
occupy  as  high  ground  as  practicable  to  com- 
mand the  adjacent  and  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  hence  the  line  of  its  magistral,  although 
horizontal,  is  some  distance  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  leaving  its  summit  as  a  great -traverse 
and  parados  for  the  whole  interior  of  the  work. 
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The  summit  of  tlic  hill  forms  a  second  terre- 
plein,  which  is  partially  surrounded  with  an 
earthen  parapet,  and  upon  which  is  located 
bomb-proof  quarters  and  store-houses  for  ar- 
tillery, munitions,  and  equipments.  Like  all 
the  rc.st.it  has  no  demilunes,  and  only  small 
places  of  arms  opposite  the  centre  of  its  front, 
with  masonry  counterscarps  and  covered  ways 
on  four  fronts.  In  the  bastions  are  high  cava- 
liers, in  a  great  measure  amounting  to  a  second 
work  within  the  first  trace  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  that  elevates  the  crest  far  above  the  usual 
height  of  bastion  cavaliers.  The  irregularity 
of  the  ground  has  caused  a  departure  from 
parallelism  in  the  faces  and  flanks  of  these 
elevated  parapets,  compared  with  those  of  the 
main  enclosures ;  and  the  same  cause  has  in- 
troduced changes  in  the  profile  of  the  ramparts, 
not  only  on  the  several  fronts,  but  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  front.  For  example,  on  the 
gateway  curtain  there  is  no  other  defence  than 
musketry  from  behind  the  crest  of  the  scarp 
which  forms  a  stone  parapet  of  3ft.  6in.  thick, 
backed  by  an  earthen  banquette  which  is  con- 
tinued on  each  flank,  and  a  short  distance  on 
each  face.  The  flank  on  the  right  of  the  gate- 
way, looking  from  the  work,  is  thrown  back 
from  the  scarp,  joining  that  of  the  face  of  the 
bastion,  which  extends  in  the  usual  manner 
over  the  scarp.  On  the  left  there  is  a  similar 
retired  flank  connected  with  the  faces  of  the 
bastion,  also  thrown  to  the  rear,  giving  the 
chemin-de-ronde  on  the  faces  or  flanks  of  this 
bastion,  within  which  is  a  high  cavalier.  The 
scarps  and  counterscarps  of  this  front  are  of 
solid  masonry,  with  a  tambour  of  masonry 
covering  the  head  of  the  bridge  connecting 
with  the  main  gate,  and  no  covered  way.  An- 
other front  has  the  parapet  of  both  its  faces 
thrown  to  the  front  over  the  scarp,  with  those 
of  the  flanks  and  curtains  thrown  back  to  give 
to  the  chemin-de-ronde  and  the  top  of  the  scarp 
when  finished,  3ft.  6in.  thick,  serving  as  the  in- 
fantry parapet.  A  cavalier  in  the  right  bastion 
has  its  flanks  on  this  point  prolonged  to  the  rear, 
to  intersect  the  steep  slope  of  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  hill ;  while  in  the  left  bastion  the 
cavalier  flanks  are  prolonged  greatly  to  the 
rear,  and  terminated  by  a  ramp  commencing 
in  rear  of  the  curtain,  and  ascending  behind 


this  cavalier  to  the  upper  plateau.  There  is  a 
bomb-proof  communication  under  this  cavalier 
from  the  one  flank  to  the  other  of  the  bastion, 
connected  with  one  on  the  line  of  the  capital 
leading  to  the  gorge,  serving  as  a  shelter  to 
the  troops  only.  The  counterscarp  of  this 
front  is  of  masonry,  with  a  narrow  covered  way 
and  glacis  cowpi  on  the  left,  the  prolongation 
of  which  gives  a  ditch  through  a  spur  of  the 
hill.  In  the  re-entering  place  of  arms  is  an 
open  masonry  loopholcd  redoubt,  with  small 
retired  flanks.  The  ascent  to  the  ditch  on 
this  front  is  by  a  covered  masonry  staircase 
from  the  chemin-de-ronde  on  the  curtain,  and 
the  communication  from  its  postern  across  the 
ditch  is  covered  by  a  slight  tenaille  and  ca- 
ponnaire  to  the  counterscarp.  On  another 
front  the  profile  again  differs.  Upon  it  there 
is  a  double  earthen  parapet  along  one  whole 
front,  with  a  chemin-de-ronde  on  the  curtain, 
and  the  flanks  in  addition,  the  superior  parapet 
along  the  curtain  being  a  junction  of  the  bastion 
cavalier  flank.  The  counterscarp  and  covered 
way,  with  the  communications,  are  in  this  case 
similar  to  the  preceding  front.  In  the  salients 
of  one  of  these  bastions,  and  in  the  salient  of  the 
corresponding  covered  way,  are  mounted  9|-inch 
long  guns.  The  trace  of  this  front  is  peculiar 
in  the  following  respect,  that  the  facings  of  the 
bastions  produced  fall  upon  and  intersect  each 
other  on  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  scarp  of 
the  curtain,  and  intersect  the  earthen  parapet 
of  the  flank  about  twenty  feet  in  advance  of 
the  curtain  angle.  The  prolongation  of  the 
face  of  the  scarp  of  the  curtain  divides  this 
flank  in  nearly  equal  parts." 

Continuing  our  circuit  of  the  city,  we  come 
to  the  forts  on  the  north  side  ;  namely,  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  France,  situated  about  five 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  about  half 
that  distance  from  the  enceinte.  Three  forts 
surround  this  ancient  seat  of  the  royalty  of 
France.  On  the  left,  looking  from  Paris,  is  the 
Fort  de  la  Bridie,  commanding  the  railway  to 
Montmorency,  the  St.  Denis  canal,  and  the 
Seine  north  of  the  town ;  la  Double  Couronne 
du  Nord ;  and  the  Fort  de  VEst.  These  are 
all  united  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  at  one  of 
the  redoubts  there  are  means  for  flooding  the 
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country ;  so  that  this  very  strong  series  forms 
in  reality  a  separate  fortification  in  itself.  Two 
inil<\s  south-east  from  Fort  de  VEst  is  Fort 
d'Aubervillicrs.  Between  the  two  runs  the 
railway  to  Soissons,  and  further  on  is  the 
St.  Denis  canal.  The  earth  dug  from  this 
canal  was  thrown  up,  and  an  earthwork  made 
for  its  protection,  strengthened  by  three  re- 
doubts. At  the  distance  of  9,800  feet  more, 
and  4/200  from  the  wall  of  Paris,  is  Fort  de 
liomainville,  which  belongs  to  the  eastern  line 
of  defences,  and  thus  completes  our  circuit  of 
the  city. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed  is  that  all  the 
forts,  from  those  of  St.  Denis  in  the  north-east 
to  Issy  on  the  southern  side,  are  so  distanced 
from  each  other  that  their  fire  covers  the  whole 
ground  by  overlapping.  On  reference  to  the 
coloured  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  two  circles 
ai-e  traced  round  each  fort :  the  first  is  struck 
at  a  distance  of  650  yards,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ordinary  range  of  the  chassepot ; 
the  other  at  1,300  yards,  a  distance  which  is 
more  than  covered  by  the  range  of  ordinary 
cannon.  The  figures  on  the  plan  indicate  the 
height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  in  feet.  It 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  them,  that  the  five 
forts  on  the  southern  side  are  not  well  placed, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  designed  before 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  Being  situated 
about  midway  between  the  ramparts  and  a 
parallel  range  of  heights  less  than  two  miles 
and  a  half  (4,100  yards)  distant,  they  are  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  latter.  It  was  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  weakness  of  the 
defences  at  this  point  that  General  Trochu 
occupied  the  range  of  heights  referred  to,  and 
strove  so  desperately  to  hold  the  position 
against  the  Germans  on  the  19th  of  September, 
as  previously  related  (vol.  i.,  pp.  496 — 498). 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  attempt  was 
repeated,  but  with  no  greater  success. 

Considering  that  the  Germans  had  their 
batteries  planted  on  these  heights,  there  is 
some  reason  in  the  argument  which  has  been 
used,  that  undue  importance  was  attached 
to  the  possession  of  Vale'rien.  Clamart  and 
Chatillon  are  only  a  few  feet  below  Vale'rien, 
and  are  a  mile  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
city.     The  fire  of  the  batteries   planted   on 


these  heights  overtopped  the  forts  Issy  and 
Vanves  by  more  than  250  feet,  and  this  within 
chassepot  range.  With  such  guns  as  the 
Prussians  were  certain  to  get  into  position  as 
the  siege  progressed,  every  part  of  Paris  worth 
bombarding  could  be  commanded.  In  the  mean- 
time, with  less  powerful  pieces,  Issy  and  Vanves 
would  be  compelled  to  succumb  within  a  cal- 
culable number  of  days,  in  which  case  the 
villages  of  the  same  name  in  front  of  them 
would  be  occupied,  and  afford  cover  to  the 
Prussians  up  to  within  1,000  yards  of  the 
ramparts. 

The  armament  of  the  ramparts  consisted  of 
1,226  guns,  most  of  the  bastions  being  defended 
by  eight  or  ten  12-pounders.  Of  the  detached 
forts  Charenton  had  70  guns  ;  Vincennes,  117 
Nogent,  53;  Rosny,  56;  Noisy -le-Sec,  57 
Romainville,  49 ;  Aubervilliers,  66 ;  Fort  de 
l'Est,  at  St.  Denis,  52  ;  La  Briche,  at  St.  Denis, 
61 ;  Mont  Vale'rien,  79;  Issy,  64  ;  Vanves,  45 
Montrouge,  43 ;  Bicetre,  40 ;  Ivry,  70.  These 
figures  include  the  guns  of  the  outworks  at- 
tached to  the  various  forts,  and  the  naval  sruns 
that  were  added  to  the  original  armament. 
There  were  a  few  pieces  of  exceptionally  large 
calibre,  such  as  the  giant  cannon  which  the 
Germans  found  in  Fort  la  Briche  when  Paris 
capitulated.  The  gates  and  sallyports  were 
also  mounted  with  large  guns  of  compara- 
tively heavy  calibre.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  water  in  the  ditches,  and  the 
encumbrances  on  the  ground,  consisting  of 
villas,  chateaux,  woods,  parks,  and  gardens, 
(notwithstanding  the  destruction  that  had 
been  hastily  wrought,)  presented  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  afforded  excellent  cover 
to  the  attacking  force. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
French  and  German  artillery,  we  shall  see,  as 
the  siege  proceeds,  that  the  guns  in  the  Paris 
forts  were  sufficiently  powerful  in  the  hands 
of  the  trained  sailors  and  gunners  to  keep  the 
Prussians  at  a  distance  too  great  for  breaching, 
even  if  they  had  ever  entertained  the  idea  of 
entering  the  city  by  assault.  The  naval  guns 
sent  up  to  Paris  from  the  ports  and  ships,  when 
it  was  found  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  coast  or  at  sea,  were  made  of 
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cast  iron,  strengthened  behind  the  trunnions 
with  steel  rings  shrunk  on.  The  breech  ar- 
rangement is  similar  in  principle  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Eastman,  several  of  whose  guns  were 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  during 
the  Crimean  war,  but  have  never  been  used. 
They  are  of  four  dimensions,  as  follows  : — 


Denomination 
of  S  ze. 

Weight. 

Calibre 

Battering  Charge. 

Projectile. 

16  Centimetres 

19 

24            .. 

27            „ 

4  tons  IS  cwt. 

7  „  17  „ 
13  „  16  „ 
21     „     13     „ 

inches. 

6  48 

7  64 
9 '45 

10-82 

16-5  lb. 
275    „ 
52  9    „ 
66  2    „ 

99  1b. 
165    „ 

317    „ 
476    „ 

The  charge  of  the  French  naval  gun  is 
therefore  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  projectile.  The  cannon  of  ten  centimetres 
has  three  grooves,  the  others  have  five.  The 
carriages  and  slides  are  of  wrought  iron,  on  the 
box-girder  construction.  The  projectiles,  which 
have  copper  studs,  are  common  shell,  and  both 
flat-headed  and  pointed  steel  shot,  the  flat- 
headed  being  for  close  quarters  in  naval 
warfare.  One  of  the  24  c.  m.  guns,  in  the 
experimental  trials  reported  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Owen  in  1867,  stood  over  1,000  rounds  with 
battering  charges  and  projectiles. 

A  monster  breech-loading  smooth-bored  piece 
of  similar  construction  to  the  above,  but  of  42 
centimetres  (16|  in.)  calibre,  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1867.  Its  weight  was  38  tons,  and  it 
was  intended  to  fire  a  solid  spherical  shot  of 
660  lb.,  with  a  charge  of  110  lb.,  and  a  spheri- 
cal shell  of  462  lb.  (holding  a  bursting  charge 
of  19-8  lb.),  with  a  charge  of  726  lb. 

The  Prussian  guns  manufactured  at  Krupp's 
great  establishment  in  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  crucible  cast  steel, 
made  from  a  combination  of  puddled  steel  and 
pure  wrought  iron,  in  proportions  which  have 
been  preserved  secret,  but  which  yield  a  metal 
equal  in  elastic  and  absolute  strength  to  the 
best  of  English  cementation  steel,  and  that,  too, 
without  oil- tempering.  This  much,  however, 
is  known :  the  wrought  iron  used  in  the  com- 
bination is  produced  from  English  and  German 
haematite  ores ;  the  puddled  steel  from  the 
spathic  ore  of  Siegen;  and  another  component 
part,  the  spiegeleisen,  which  is  used  only  in 
small  quantities,  from  the  long  crystal  variety 
of  that  ore  found  in  Nassau.  The  metal  is 
run  in  ingots  of  a  cylindrical  form  ;  and  when 


sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  handling,  the 
ingot  is  removed  from  the  mould,  and  buried 
in  ashes,  where  it  slowly  cools.  Each  part 
of  the  gun  is  formed  from  one  ingot,  which, 
when  required  for  use,  is  brought  to  tne  ne- 
cessary heat  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  drawn 
out  to  the  proper  length  under  a  hammer.  The 
barrel  of  the  much-talked-of  9-inch  gun  is 
fashioned  from  one  ingot,  and  its  trunnion  ring 
from  another.  Of  these  guns  the  magnificent 
establishment  at  Essen  is  able  to  turn  out  one 
every  day. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  Prussian 
breech-loading  and  rifle  guns  up  to  the  9i-inch 
or  96-pounder,  as  reported  by  Colonel  Owen, 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  : — 

1.  Field  and  Siege  Guns. 


Denomination 
of  Size. 

Calibre. 

Charge. 

Weight  of  Shell. 

4-pounder. 
6 
12 

24        „ 

31   inches. 

36        „ 

4'7 

58        „ 

i  to  1   lb. 

•4  to  12  „ 

■7  to  21  „ 

1-6  to  4-3  „ 

8  5  lb. 
13  8    „ 
29       „ 
54  3    „ 

2.  Naval  Guns. 


Denomination 
of  Size. 

Calibre. 

Charge. 

Weight  of  ShelL 

24-pounder. 

72 

96        ',', 

5  8  inches. 
8-2        „ 
92 

12  1b. 
34  „ 
48  ,, 

711b. 

170    „ 
305    „ 

The  4  and  6-pounders  are  of  steel  (Krupp's) ; 
the  1 2-pound er  is  a  converted  bronze  gun ; 
some  of  the  24-pounders  are  converted  bronze ; 
others  converted  cast  iron.  The  Krupp  works 
have  turned  out  heavier  guns  than  the  9-inch 
or  9  6-pounders,  but  only  in  small  numbers  for 
experimental  purposes.  These  exceptional  guns 
are  of  11-in.,  12-in.,  and  13  in.  calibre  ;  besides 
which  a  monster  1000-pounder,  of  14-in. calibre, 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867.  Colonel  Owen 
states  that  this  monster  gun  has  a  forged  inner 
tube,  strengthened  with  three  layers  of  rings 
over  the  powder  chambers,  and  two  layers  over 
the  muzzle  portion.  Its  manufacture  went  on 
day  and  night  for  fifteen  months,  and  its  cost 
was  £15,750.  On  account  of  the  complicated 
breech  arrangement,  considerable  time  would 
be  taken  up  with  the  operations  of  loading. 
For  practical  purposes,  considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  be  turned  out  in  sufficient 
numbers,  the  facility  of  handling,  and  the  weight 
of  the  projectiles,  the  classes  of  guns  in  the 
above  tables  are  those  which  compete  with  the 
French  ordnance,  and  of  these  the  9-inch  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  typical  one  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Hi"  following  section,  the  manner 

in  which  those  powerful  guns  are  built  up 
may  be  made  sufficiently  intelligible  for  the 
] >ui| >oses  of  history. 

The  Krupp  gun  consists  of  a  central  tube 
(A  a),  strengthened  by  a  number  of  encircling 
hoops,  (b  c,  etc.),  so  that  in  general  shape  its 
exterior  resembles  a  soda-water  bottle,  growing 


charge.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of  lead 
(aa  ),  in  the  manner  following.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  the  object  of  the  soft  jacket 
is  to  prevent  windage,  or  any  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  projectile  as  it  leaves  the  gun  ;  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  that  the  weight 
of  lead  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  of  momentum  on  the  striking 
of  the  shot,  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
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Fig.  1.     section  of  t.ie  krupp  gun. 


gradually  thicker  where  the  strain  on  the 
metal  is  greatest.  The  6-inch  gun  has  one  set 
of  hoops ;  the  8-inch  and  9-inch  two,  and  the 
11-inch  and  higher  calibres,  three.  The  tube 
(A  a)  is  a  cylinder,  the  walls  of  which  are 
eight-tenths  of  the  calibre  in  thickness  from 
a  point  over  the  middle  of  the  charge  to 
that  at  which  the  rings  terminate.  From  the 
latter  point  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der is  tapered  off  to  the  muzzle  like  a  cone, 
its  thickness  diminishing  to  one-half  cali- 
bre. Thus  the  tube  of  a  9-inch  gun  is  four 
inches  and  a  half  thick  at  the  muzzle,  increas- 
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Fig.  2.     krupp  projectile. 

ing  to  7-2  inches  under  the  hoops.  These  rings 
of  metal  are  shrunk  on  at  a  black  heat,  and 
prevented  from  shifting  along  the  tube,  or  an 
inner  ring,  by  key  rings  (a  a),  which  are  half- 
hoops  let  into  grooves  cut  to  receive  them.  The 
projectile  (fig.  2)  is  cast  with  undercut  projecting 
rings  round  the  body  ;  or,  if  made  of  steel,  is 
forged,  and  bored  out  to  receive  the  bursting 


flying  off  of  the  lead  at  the  first  instant  of 
impact.  To  accomplish  this,  the  projectile 
having  been  turned  smooth  on  its  cylindrical 
part,  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  sal  ammoniac  to 
remove  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  immersed, 
first  in  molten  zinc,  then  in  lead,  and  after- 
wards put  in  a  mould  where  lead  is  run 
round  it.  The  jacket  is  thus  secured  by  a 
process  of  soldering.  Finally,  the  projectile, 
thus  coated,  is  taken  to  a  lathe,  where  the  lead 
is  reduced  by  turning  to  the  required  thin- 
ness, and  the  rings  at  the  same  time  left  on  its 
surface. 

The  rifling  of  the  gun  is  made  to  diminish  as 
the  grooves  approach  the  muzzle,  so  that  as 
the  projectile  passes  along  the  bore,  the  lead 
coating  is  subject  to  an  increasing  pressure. 
Besides  this  provision  of  diminishing  grooves, 
the  chamber  in  which  the  shot  and  charge  rest 
when  the  gun  is  loaded  is  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  bore,  while  its  axis  is  excentric  to 
and  above  that  of  the  rifled  part.  This  is  done 
to  give  the  necessary  working  room,  and  still 
retain  the  axis  of  the  projectile  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  bore,  so  that  no  danger 
may  exist  of  its  head  being  canted  upwards, 
which  would  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
perhaps  abrade  the  lead  coating,  and  spoil  the 
perfect  finish  of  the  bore.  In  guns  which 
admit  of   windage,   other  arrangements    are 
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made  to  secure  what  is  called  the  centering  of 
the  projectile;  but  these  are  scientific  details 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  accuracy  of  fire 
depends  very  greatly  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
axis  of  a  projectile  in  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
This  is  effectually  secured  in  the  Krupp  system 
of  compression,  but  the  strain  on  the  gun  is 
proportionately  great ;  and  as  no  flame  from 
the  charge  can  pass  the  shell  to  light  its  fuse, 
this  has  to  be  done  by  a  percussion  arrange- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  section. 

The  method  of  loading  a  Krupp  gun  with 
one  of  these  formidable  projectiles  is  shown 
in  fig.  3* 


Fig.  3.     loading  the  krupp 


gun. 


The  Prussian  siege  trains  were  not  up  at 
the  same  time  as  the  investing  army,  the 
larger  guns  especially  being  delayed  by  the 
broken-down  bridges  and  other  impediments. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October  that 
any  of  the  siege  guns  were  in  line  with  the 
troops,  and  it  was  very  much  later  before  any 
of  the  batteries  were  got  to  work.  On  the 
whole,  at  the  period  we  have  reached  (end  of 
September), .  it  was  incredible,  even  to  the 
well-informed  French,  that  Paris  would  be  in- 
vested, much  less  bombarded.  "  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  bombard  the  capital,"  said  a  retired 
colonel  of  the  army,  "  the  only  result  would 
be  to  draw  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
ordered  such  an  act  of  Vandalism  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind."  A  regular  siege  was  not 
to  be  thought  of:  it  would  be  too  protracted, 
and  present  too  many  difficulties.  A  blockade 
was  simply  an  impossibility.     A  line  so  im- 

*  For  some  of  the  above  details,  more  particularly  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  guns,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Owen's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Artillery. 
1  \  urray.) 


mensely  extended  would  necessarily  be  weak, 
at  almost  any  given  point,  and  though  the 
mobilised  army  of  the  defence  might  be  nu- 
merically the  weakest,  it  would  easily  beat 
the  larger  army  of  the  besiegers,  when  dis- 
tributed over  a  line  so  extended  in  detail. 
Strong  places  had  often  been  taken  by  assault 
or  surprise  by  a  few  hundreds  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  how  surprise  a  populous  capital,  defended 
by  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  ? 
A  whole  army  would  be  required  for  the 
assault ;  but  the  necessity  of  moving  an  army 
to  the  attack  reduced  the  idea  of  a  surprise  to 
an  absurdity.  If  a  regular  siege  were  contem- 
plated, the  answer  was  that  it  had  taken 
eleven  months  to  capture  Sebastopol,  and 
during  the  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
the  pressure  on  the  other  Powers,  which  would 
be  compelled  to  keep  large  armies  on  a  war 
footing,  would  be  certain  to  result  in  inter- 
national complications.  Then  the  labours  of 
the  besieging  force  would  be  liable  to  per. 
petual  interruption  from  the  sorties  of  thd 
garrison,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  first  parallel,  they  would 
still  be  some  three  miles  from  the  city ;  nay, 
to  carry  on  their  works  at  all,  the  besiegers 
themselves  would  have  to  construct  defensive 
works,  and  oppose  one  enormous  entrenched 
camp  by  another  still  larger.  Such  were  the 
arguments  with  which  the  Parisians  comforted 
themselves  while  the  enemy  was  drawing  his 
cordon  of  fire  and  steel  round  Paris.  Beneath 
all  this  speciousness  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
their  reliance,  after  all,  was  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents ;  and  the  principal  accident  on  which 
they  calculated  was  the  interference  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Powers.  Russia  would  cer- 
tainly never  allow  Prussia  to  continue  a  career 
of  conquest  which  would  place  the  destinies  of 
Europe  in  her  hand.  England  must  feel  that 
with  France  utterly  subjugated  and  dismem- 
bered, the  King  of  Prussia  would  next  seize 
upon  Holland,  and  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
seas.  Then  again,  had  not  the  Republic  been 
proclaimed  ?  Had  Count  Bismarck  no  fear 
that  democratic  ideas  would  spread  through 
the  ranks  of  the  investing  army  ?  Granting 
the  worst,  Paris  would  make  a  gallant 
defence.     It    needed    more  courage  to  leave 
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the  capital  at  such  a  time  than  to  stay,  as 
M.  Sarcey  has  observed.  On  all  great  occasions 
there  is  always  some  stereotyped  phrase  which 


side,  or  to  some  inland  watering-place ;  others 
to  Touraine  and  the  South  of  France ;  and  they 
all  returned  as  soon  as  this  domestic  duty  was 


expresses  public  opinion,  and  serves  to  a  great  |  performed,     "  The  emigration  to  the  coast  of 


fiii' 
1  lJI 


I  lii 


extent  as  a  rallying  cry  :  "  Ilfaut  etre  to  "  was  |  Normandy  had  been  considerable,  and  it  was 
the  phrase  in  vog-ue.  Many  persons  of  the  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  railway  stations  of 
upper  classes  had,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  celebrated  seaside  towns  crammed  with 
removed  their  wives  and  families  to  the  sea-     men  who  were  all  returning  alone  to  Paris, 
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without  being  called  there  by  any  business, 
but  who  had  said  to  themselves,  '  II  faut  etre 
Id.'  They  formed  into  animated  groups,  and 
all  of  them,  merchants,  lawyers,  barristers, 
functionaries,  artists,  speaking  to  each  other 
without  any  previous  acquaintance,  began  a 
conversation :  '  May  I  ask  if  you  are  returning 
to  Paris  ? '  '  Well,  yes ;  not  for  the  harm  I 
shall  be  able  to  inflict  on  the  Prussians,  for  I 
don't  know  how  to  hold  a  gun;  still,  11  faut 
etre  Id.'  That  was  the  one  refrain  ;  and  there 
was  no  end  of  quizzing  at  the  men  who,  either 
from  fear  or  personal  motives,  fled  from  Paris, 
without  a  chance  of  getting  back." 

The  "provincial  municipalities,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  have  lost  all  moral  sense.  A 
French  observer  wrote  from  Orleans :  "  They 
imagine  that  the  more  they  cringe  before  the 
enemy,  the  less  reason  they  have  to  fear 
violence.  ...  At  Dourdan,  five  Prussian 
hussars  dashed  into  the  railway  station,  cut 
the  telegraph  wires  and  posts,  then  came  to 
the  place,  pistol  in  hand,  and  insolently  de- 
manded eight  hundred  rations  from  the  Mayor; 
and  a  thousand  stupid  men  stood  there,  on  the 
market-place  of  Dourdan,  bowing  their  un- 
covered heads  before  five  Prussian  youths,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  not  thirty.  While  these 
five  pillagers  scoured  the  adjacent  communes, 
the  municipality  of  Dourdan,  with  a  zeal  and 
activity  which  had  never  been  shown  in  favour 
of  French  soldiers,  hastened  to  provide  for  the 
requisites  of  the  following  day.  Nothing  was 
spared  to  feed  the  enemy  sumptuously.  At 
St.  Arnold,  fifty  Uhlans  condescended  to  do 
honour  to  a  banquet  served  on  the  market- 
place. M.  le  Maire  superintended  the  waiting, 
a  napkin  under  his  arm.  At  Trisan  the  fire- 
men had  buried  their  guns  and  swords.  The 
Maire  ordered  them  to  be  disinterred,  and  ar- 
ranged before  the  Mairie  at  the  service  of  the 
Prussians,  which  was  actually  done."  Other 
incidents  of  the  same  kind  might  be  cited, 
which  savour  of  cowardice  and  servility;  but 
these  are  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  what 
was  passing  in  Paris,  to  show  what  contradic- 
tory elements  enter  into  the  French  character. 

The  enemy  arrived,  as  we  have  related  (ante, 
chap,  liv.),  self-confident,  full  of  pride,  and  im- 
perturbably  calm  in  their  resolves.     We  have 


seen  how  steadily  the  various  corps  marched 
on  the  ground  designated  for  their  oc  pupation 
round  the  beleaguered  city.  The  fight  at 
Clamart  on  the  19th  of  September  did  not  hin- 
der them  from  occupying  the  higher  ground 
above  Issy  and  Vanves.  The  cannonade 
opened  on  the  redoubt  at  Villejuif  had  no 
effect  in  preventing  the  occupation  of  that 
outwork  on  the  23rd  and  24th.  The  fire  of 
Ivry  and  Bicetre,  the  sortie  of  Maud'huy,  did 
not  so  much  as  force  the  German  outposts. 
A  reconnaisance  towards  Le  Bourget  and  to 
Drancy  and  Pierrefitte  on  the  same  day 
brought  only  disheartening  intelligence ;  and 
the  fire  of  the  gunboats  on  the  Seine,  against 
the  positions  at  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres,  made 
no  impression  on  the  stolid  Germans.  The  in- 
vestment of  the  city  was  completed,  and  Paris 
was  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world. 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  various  corps 
in  the  fine  of  investment  were  as  follows, 
commencing  from  the  Seine  at  Choisy-le-Roi, 
and  making  the  circuit  of  the  city  in  the  same 
direction  that  we  enumerated  the  detached  forts. 

From  Choisy-le-Roi  to  Noisy-le-Grand,  en- 
circling the  windings  of  the  Marne,  the  line 
was  kept  by  the  Wurtemberg  division  (a  in 
the  coloured  plan).  From  the  latter  point, 
across  the  forest  of  Bondy  to  the  convergence 
of  the  Eastern  Railway  with  the  canal  at 
Livry,  by  the  corps  of  Saxons  (6).  From  the 
Eastern  Railway  to  the  Northern  Railway, 
above  St.  Denis  and  the  Double  Couronne-du- 
Nord,  by  the  Prussian  Guards  (c).  From  the 
latter  point,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  the  cross  roads  at  Bezons,  west  of  Neuilly, 
by  the  4th  North  German  Corps  (d).  From 
this  point  to  the  bend  of  the  Seine  at  Bougival, 
westward  of  St.  Cloud,  by  the  5th  Landwehr 
of  the  Guard  (e).  From  Bougival  to  Sevres, 
across  the  loop  made  by  the  bend  of  the  Seine 
and  consequently  almost  under  fire  from 
Valerien,  to  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon,  by  the 
5th  North  German  Corps  (/).  From  Meudon 
to  Bourg-la-Reine,  behind  the  forts  of  Issy, 
Vanves,  and  Montrouge,  by  the  2nd  Bavarian 
Corps  (g).  From  Bourg-la-Reine  to  Choisy- 
le-Roi,  behind  Bicetre  and  Ivry,  completing 
the  circle,  by  the  6th  North  German  Corps  (h). 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  CAPITULATION   OF  STRASBURG. 

The  Defences  of  Strasburg— Tlio  front  of  attack  ;  Lunettes  and 
Bastions  of  tlio  North-west  Angle—  Artillery  of  the  Besiegers 
— Commencement  ani)  progress  of  the  Works — Sortie  on  the 
'2nd  of  September — Fire  Hot  Kehl  against  the  Citadel — 
Fighting  in  the  neighbouring  Villages — Completion  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Glacis  of  Lunettes  5*2  and  53 —Breaching  Bat- 
teries at  work— The  Lunettes  occupied — Fire  against  the 
Bastions — Sufferings  of  the  Townspeople — Burning  of  the 
Theatre  and  great  Loss  of  Life — Number  of  Projectiles  thrown 
into  the  town  and  Citadel — Great  destruction  of  houses  and 
buildings — Renewed  Sorties  and  Cannonades — Burning  of 
the  Citadel  and  Arsenal — Keduction  of  the  Bastions  at  the 
North-w.°st  Angle,  and  preparations  for  the  Assault — Sur- 
render resolved  upon — The  Capitulation — Proclamation  of 
General  Uhrich — Formation  of  a  14th  Army  Corps. 

While  Paris,  with  the  German  corps  d'arm/e 
closing  round  her,  hung  Immortelles  on  the 
Statue  of  Strasburg,  erected  in  one  of  the 
leading  avenues,  the  defender  of  the  "  heroic 
city,"  brave  old  Uhrich,  was  making  a  last  de- 
spairing effort  to  preserve  the  capital  of  his 
native  province  from  the  invader's  grasp.  Re- 
suming the  story  of  this  memorable  siege,  we 
take  up  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it 
was  dropped  after  the  fierce  bombardment 
during  the  last  days  of  August  (vol.  i.,  p.  386). 
As  the  mortar  fire  was  followed  by  a  regular 
siege,  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  particular 
in  our  description  of  the  place  invested. 

The  principal  line  of  defence  around  Stras- 
burg consists  of  a  rampart  with  seventeen 
bastions,  and  a  fortress  or  citadel  at  the 
eastern  angle,  near  the  Rhine,  having  five 
bastions.  The  form  of  the  entire  place  is 
nearly  that  of  an  isosceles  triangle;  the  base} 
or  shortest  side,  constituting  the  western  front 
of  the  bastioned  wall,  and  the  northern  and 
southern  fronts  being  nearly  equal.  Beginning 
from  the  eastern  angle,  and  counting  the  bas- 
tions westward,  from  one  to  seven,  we  arrive 
at  Fort  Blanc;  thence  northward,  along  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  five  more  bastioned  fronts 
bring  us  to  Fort  de  Pierre  ;  and  the  north  side, 
from  west  to  east,  has  five  more,  numbered  13 
to  17  inclusive. 

The  principal  outworks  are  on  the  northern 
and  western  fronts,  where  General  Werder  de- 
veloped his  attack.  Opposite  the  fronts  8  and 
9  is  the  hornwork  numbered  40,  42.  Opposite 
the  fronts  10  and  11  is  a  similar  hornwork, 
numbered   47,  49;   and   opposite   the    fronts 


11  and  12,  in  the  north-western  angle,  are  the 
lunettes  52  and  53,  shown  in  the  diagram 
page  1 3.  Continuing  along  this  front  eastward 
is  a  third  hornwork,  numbered  59,  to  which 
succeeds  a  series  of  lunettes,  and  the  great 
hornwork  opposite  the  citadel,  numbered  73, 
74.  In  the  citadel  were  three  powder  maga- 
zines, the  defences  of  which  against  the  fire  of 
modern  artillery  had  been  strengthened  in 
1867.  Except  this  absolutely  necessary  work, 
the  fortifications  of  Strasburg  had  been  but 
very  slightly  improved  during  many  years. 
New  powder  magazines,  however,  were  in 
course  of  being  constructed  under  the  bastions 
7,  9,  and  11,  and  some  masonry  for  shelter  in 
the  form  of  traverses  in  the  opposite  horn- 
work, when  the  war  commenced. 

Where  the  111  crosses  the  ramparts  north 
and  south  the  ditches  could  be  easily  flooded ; 
besides  which,  on  the  north  and  eastern  front 
between  the  111  and  the  Rhine,  the  ground  is 
intersected  by  canals  and  dikes;  it  is  also 
under  the  fire  of  the  citadel  at  the  eastern 
angle.  The  point  most  exposed  to  attack  was 
therefore  the  north-western  angle,  which  also 
fronts  the  way  from  which  the  enemy  was 
.most  likely  to  advance.  Yet  this  point,  in  a 
military  sense,  is  the  weakest  in  the  whole 
line  of  ramparts,  notwithstanding  the  protect- 
ing lunettes  and  other  works  just  alluded  to. 
There  had  been  some  talk  at  various  periods 
of  the  facility  with  which  this  angle  could 
have  been  strengthened  by  detached  forts,  and 
it  is  admitted  by  Riistow,  that,  had  this  been 
done,  and  the  forts  armed  with  heavy  rifled 
cannon,  Strasburg  would  have  been  impreg- 
nable. The  fact  that  it  was  not  done  is  an 
additional  proof  added  to  the  arguments  we 
have  previously  used,  that  there  was  never  any 
serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  make  war  on  Germany. 

It  was  at  this  angle,  more  particularly  op- 
posite lunettes  52  and  53,  that  General  Werder, 
after  a  few  days'  bombardment  of  Strasburg, 
commenced  his  regular  siege  works,  as  related 
at  the  end  of  chapter  xliii.  (vol.  i.,  p.  386).  We 
have  stated  that  the  heads  of  the  German 
columns  were  first  descried  on  the  morning 
of  August  11th.  These  proved  to  be  the 
troops  of  the  Baden  division,  which  remained 
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alone  before  the  place  till  the  17th.  On  the 
18th  the  Prussian  reserve  appeared  before  the 
fortress,  and  on  the  21st  the  siege  guns  began 
to  arrive.  The  bombardment  commenced,  as 
we  have  related,  on  the  24th,  and  the  siege  on 
the  29th.  The  guns  before  the  fortress,  from 
first  to  last,  were  241  in  number,  composed  as 
follows  : — 


8  smooth-bore  60-pounder  mortars  (Baden). 
19  smooth-bore  50-pounder  mortars. 
24  smooth-bore  25-pounder  mortars  (4  Baden). 
.  30  smooth-bore  7-pounder  mortars. 
During  the  night  of  the  29th,  when  the  first 
parallel  was  opened  (vol.  i.,  p.  386),  ten  batteries 
of  rifled  guns  were  got  into  position  ready  for 
work  on   the   morning  of  the   30  th.1     These 


58  rifled  21-pounders  (16  Baden). 
80  rifled  12-pounders  (16  Baden). 
20  rifled  6-pounders. 
2  rifled  21-centimetre  mortars. 


batteries,  aided  by  the  mortars  in  the  rear, 
silenced  the  fire  of  the  garrison  the  same  day. 
In  the  night  of  the  31st  the  approaches  to  the 
second  parallel  were   successfully  completed, 


It 
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and  during  the  next  night  the  second  parallel 
was  dug.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the 
garrison  made  a  somewhat  daring  sortie  in 
two  columns,  one  advancing  northwards  to- 
wards Jars  and  Wackcn,  two  islands  formed 
by  the  windings  of  the  111  and  the  Rhine 
canal ;  the  other  southwards  by  the  Auslerlitz 
gate  opposite  the  railway,  so  that  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  German  line  were  attacked  at 
once.  The  attack  was  repulsed  on  the  Left  by 
the  30th  Prussian  Infantry,  on  the  Right  by 
the  2nd  Baden  Grenadiers,  the  latter  suffering 
considerable  loss  owing  to  the  impetuosity 
with  which  they  threw  themselves  against  the 
enemy. 

Up  to  the  5th  of  September  the  total  losses 
of  tlie  besiegers,  including  those  who  fell  in 
the  above  sortie,  were  fifty-seven  dead,  includ- 
ing seven  officers,  327  wounded,  among  whom 
were  ten  officers,  and  thirty  missing. 

On  the  9th,  ninety-eight  rifled  guns  and 
forty  mortars  were  reported  to  be  in  position 
against  the  attacked  front ;  to  which  the  garri- 
son could  return  only  a  languishing  fire.  Besides 
these,  a  detachment  of  Baden  artillery  opened 
fire  from  Kehl  on  the  citadel,  with  thirty-two 
rifled  pieces  and  eight  mortars.  It  was  thought 
probable  that,  after  the  reduction  of  the  town, 
the  citadel  might  be  used  by  the  garrison  as  a 
last  refuge.  The  gate  leading  from  the  town 
into  the  citadel  was  demolished,  and  a  fierce 
fire  broke  out  among  the  neighbouring  houses  : 
the  devastation  it  caused  is  shown  by  the 
dark  shading  in  our  engraved  plan. 

A  German  press  correspondent,  writing  from 
Mundelsheim  under  this  date,  observes  that 
the  term  "  sortie  "  was  hardly  applicable,  the 
besiegers  and  besieged  being  so  close  together. 
There  was  severe  fighting,  however,  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Schlestadt  had 
to  be  bombarded,  and,  in  addition  to  its  other 
defences,  the  surrounding  country  was  put 
under  water.  St.  Marie-aux- Mines  was  also 
bombarded,  and  a  body  of  Francs-tireurs  who 
advanced  to  the  support  of  the  village  were 
repulsed,  2,000  of  them  being  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  reporter  of  these  circum- 
stances added  that  people  from  Strasburg 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Mundelsheim,  stated 
that  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 


bombardment  the  citizens  had  thoroughly 
made  up  their  minds  to  force  the  Governor  to 
capitulate,  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the 
garrison  had  made  common  cause  with  them 
in  this  resolve.  When,  however,  the  Governor 
received  information  of  the  intended  move- 
ment, he  had  copies  of  a  supposed  telegram 
posted  at  every  street-corner,  announcing  a 
great  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  arrival 
of  30,000  prisoners,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  inhabitants  would  receive  them  with  all 
due  courtesy,  upon  which  the  inhabitants,  feel- 
ing reassured,  retired  quietly  to  their  homes. 

In  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  the 
besiegers  completed  their  approaches  from  the 
second  to  the  third  parallel,  and  in  the  night 
between  the  11th  and  12th  the  greater  part 
of  the  third  parallel  was  laid,  so  that  the  lines 
were  now  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  of  lunettes  52  and  53,  shown  in  the 
above  diagram.  Notwithstanding  the  close 
approach  thus  made,  the  besiegers  still  made 
use  of  the  flying  sap,  and,  owing  to  the  im- 
pression already  made  on  the  enemy's  defences 
by  their  superior  fire,  sustained  no  additional 
losses.  On  the  11th  they  Were  able  to  open 
the  first  breaching  battery  of  four  24-pounders 
against  the  lunette  53,  at  the  distance  of 
1,100  paces.  On  the  12th  another  breaching 
battery  of  six  24-pounders  opened  against  the 
bastion  in  the  north-west  corner,  numbered  11, 
at  the  distance  of  1,000  paces,2  and  the  gar- 
rison attempted  to  interrupt  the  works  by 
another  sortie.  To  this  rapidly  followed  the 
fire  at  900  paces  from  a  third  battery  of  four 
24-pounders  opposite  the  left  face  of  bastion 
No.  12.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  lunettes 
having  been  occupied  on  the  21st,3  batteries 
were  erected  in  them,  and  turned  against  the 
works. 

Before  the  assault  on  the  lunettes,  hundreds 
of  permits  had  been  granted  by  General 
Werder,  authorizing  people  to  leave  Strasburg, 
and  on  the  13th  3,000  persons,  mostly  children 
and  aged  women,  were  allowed  to  depart  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  It  is  doubtful  if  their  condition  was 
much  improved ;  for  the  distress  felt  in  the 
town  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  Konigshofen, 
Ruprechtsau,  and  more  especially  to  "  indus- 
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trial  Schiltigheim."    The  splendid  villas  which 
abounded  in  these  localities  were   burnt   by 
grenades  from  the  fortress,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed   that  some  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the   neighbourhood  were   not   killed   by    the 
Strasburg  cannon.     Perhaps  there  was  more 
suffering  in  the  mass  in  Strasburg,   and   the 
imagination  is  more  impressed  by  hundreds  of 
persons  immolated  together  than  by  the  same 
or  even  greater  numbers  perishing  in  obscure 
isolation.     Thus  we   in   England  heard  with 
horror   of  the  burning  of  the  theatre,  where 
two  hundred  •  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  women,  perished  in  the  basement  where 
they  had  taken   refuge.     Many  similar   inci- 
dents are  recorded,  but  no  other  so  shocking 
in  degree.     A  shell  burst  in  the  midst  of  the 
young    ladies    assembled    in   a    school-room, 
several  of  whom  were  wounded  and  lost  their 
limbs.     People  were  killed  in  the  streets  by 
the  exploding  shells  and  the  crumbling  houses, 
and  many  were  burnt  or  buried  in  the  ruins, 
of  whom  no  record  is  left.    From  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  were  covered 
with  the  debris  of  more  than  500  houses.  The 
number   of  projectiles   thrown  into    the  city 
and  fortress  before  the  surrender  was  193,722, 
equal  to  6,249  every  day,  269  in  the  hour,  and 
from   four   to   five   in   every   minute,   during 
which  the  resistance  lasted.     These  statistics 
alone  would  suffice  to  give  a  sufficiently  vivid 
idea  of  the  ruin  and  suffering  caused  by  the 
siege  ;  but  how  greatly  is  that  idea  magnified 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  immense  num- 
ber of  projectiles  covered  a  very  small  space, 
and  that  the  above  is  only  the  average  rate 
of  their  fall !     Sometimes  they  literally  rained 
upon   the  houses  and  streets  exposed  to  the 
besiegers'  fire,  so  that  the  houses  in  the  Fau- 
bourg de  Pierre,  and  the  Fauboui'g  Nationale 
in  particular,  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish, 
in   which  no  semblance   of  a  habitation  was 
left. 

While  the  chief  attack  was  made  on  the 
north-west  front,  some  additional  troops  of 
the  Baden  division  had  crossed  over  the  Rhine 
to  the  Isle  des  Epis,  menacing  the  eastern 
front;  and  to  these  were  joined  a  few  Prussian 
battalions  from  Robertsau.  They  were  op- 
posed by  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  on  the  15th, 


in  which  the  French  Daniel  Lambert,  Colonel 
Fieve,  lost  his  life,  and  the  result,  as  usual,  was 
fruitless  to  the  besieged.4  On  the  24th  the 
artillery  fire  between  the  garrison  and  the 
besiegers  on  this  side  lasted  the  whole  day 
and  when  evening  fell,  and  night  succeeded,  it 
only  increased  in  intensity  until  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  right  side  of 
the  citadel  was  burnt  down,  and  the  arsenal 
was  completely  gutted.  Fires  had  also  broken 
out  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and 
one  battery  was  silenced.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  concentrated  fire  of  all  the  pieces 
against  the  bastions,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  lunettes  52  and  53,  at  the  north-west  angle 
breaches  had  been  made  in  both  fronts,  which, 
on  the  27th,  were  so  complete  as  to  admit  of 
storming.  The  fire  against  the  lunette  which 
covered  the  bastion  numbered  9  and  10  on 
the  western  side  of  the  rampart  had  been 
equally  successful.  Further  resistance  was 
hopeless  ;  yet  two  members  of  the  Council  of 
War  voted  against  the  capitulation. 

The  surrender  of  Strasburg  was  announced 
in  Paris  and  London  on  the  night  of  the  28th. 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening,  Gene- 
ral Uhrich  caused  the  white  flaw  to  be  hoisted 
on  the  bastions  11  and  12,  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  night  the  capitulation  was  agreed  upon.5 
The    interval    had   been    occupied   in  endea- 
vours   to    obtain    favourable    terms.     It  was 
agreed  that  the  Germans  were  to  occupy  the 
citadel  and  three  of  the  gates  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  the  garrison  was  to 
surrender  their  arms  and  materials  of  war,  and 
leave  the  city  at  noon.     The  humiliation  was 
hard  to  bear,  and  the  troops  were  wanting  in 
the   moral   courage   and   the   military   virtue 
which   would    have    enabled    them   to    pass 
through  the  ordeal  with  the  dignit}T  that  could 
have  been  desired.     As  they  passed  out  of  the 
city  they  had  so  gallantly  defended,  they  broke 
their  arms,  or  threw  them  into  the  moat  with 
curses  on  their  lips.     The  brave  Uhrich  had, 
however,  set  them  a  noble  example  in  his  pro- 
clamation addressed  to  the  defending  force  and 
all  the  townspeople,  in  which  he  said;    "To 
my  latest  hour  I  shall  retain  the  recollection 
of   the  last  two  months,    and  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  which  you  have  ex- 
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cited  in  mo  will  only  lie  extinguished  with  my 
life.  Do  you  on  your  pari  remember  without 
bitterness  your  old  general,  who  would  have 
thought  himself  happy  could  he  have  spared 
you  the  sufferings  and  dangers  which  have 
befallen  you,  but  who  was  forced  to  close  his 
heart  to  his  feelings  for  the  sake  of  the  duty 
he  owed  to  that  country  which  is  mourning 
its  children.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  close  our  eyes 
to  the  sorrowful  and  painful  present,  and  turn 
our  looks  to  the  future ;  there  we  still  find  the 
solace  of  the  unfortunate — hope."  The  Mayor0 
also  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted the  people  to  abstain  from  all  offensive 
demonstrations,  as  the  least  act  of  hostility 
would  entail  severe  reprisals  on  them.  The 
laws  of  war  decreed  that  any  house  from  which 
a  shot  was  fired  should  be  demolished,  and  its 
inhabitants  shot  down.  "  Let  everybody,"  said 
the  Mayor,  "  remember  this  ;  and  if  there  are 
people  among  you  who  could  forget  what  they 
owe  to  their  fellow-citizens  by  thinking  of 
useless  attempts  at  resistance,  prevent  them 
from  so  doing.  The  hour  for  resistance  is  past. 
Let  us  accept  the  unavoidable."  General  von 
Ollech  was  appointed  to  be  the  new  governor, 
and  Major-General  von  Mervens  the  new 
commandant  of  Strasburg,  by  whom  the  in- 


habitants were  warned  that  the  state  of  sicce 
continued.  The  German  troops  marched  into 
the  town  proudly,  through  a  frowning  mul- 
titude, though  subsequently  many  of  the 
German-speaking  portion  of  the  population 
chatted  and  fraternised  with  their  conquerors 
in  the  public-houses.7  The  French  either 
went  into  Switzerland,  or  joined  the  partisan 
corps  already  gathering  in  the  field  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  Werder,  to  whom  was 
given  the  command  of  the  newly  organized 
14th  Army  Corps. 

Thus  the  fall  of  Strasburg  has  set  another 
German  army  at  liberty  to  take  the  field  in 
Central  France,  and  still  reserves  in  great 
numbers  are  pressing  forward,  and  the  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  cannot  much 
longer  be  detained  at  Metz.  As  for  Alsace,  its 
fate  is  sealed,  and  more  than  the  doom  of  the 
province  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  its  capital. 
When  we  read  that  "  the  king  has  directed 
the  people  in  those  departments  which  are  not 
included  in  the  government  of  Count  von 
Bismarck-Bohlen,  Governor  of  Alsace,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,"  we  understand  that  the  meaning 
is  not  only  conquest,  but  dismemberment. 
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1  The  making  of  the  first  parallel  was  graphically  described  by 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Prussian  reserve,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  work :  "  Five  days  have  elapsed,"  he  wrote  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  "since  we  completed  the  first  parallel  at  Schiltigheim. 
We  were  called  out  on  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  from  Rupreeht- 
sau,  where  we  were  stationed  as  outposts,  and  led  by  roundabout 
ways  in  a  zigzag  direction,  so  as  to  disguise  our  design,  up  to  a 
field  behind  Reichstett,  where  a  halt  was  made  to  await  sunset 
and  the  arrival  of  the  engineers.  When  it  became  dark,  we  started 
again.  Quiet,  without  speaking  a  word,  we  marched  along  the 
road  through  the  three  neighbouring  villages  of  Hohnheim,  Bisch- 
heim,  and  Schiltigheim.  Armed  with  hatchets  and  spades,  the 
handles  turned  down  and  the  iron  upwards,  in  order  to  make  no 
noise,  we  proceeded  through  the  streets  between  the  shut-up 
houses,  over  the  doors  of  which  small  lanterns  were  glimmering. 
At  last  we  reached  the  spot.  Posted  at  arm's  length  from  each 
other  we  began  to  dig,  eagerly,  noiselessly,  indefatigably.  A 
tre.ach  three  feet  broad  and  three  feet  deep  was  the  task  for  each. 
The.  night  was  pitch  dark.  The  clear  starry  sky,  with  the  moon's 
narrow  crescent,  had  not  illuminating  power  enough  to  show  the 
faces  of  tie  workmen.  The  fortress  was  800  steps  before  us ;  but 
"%  saw  nothing  either  of  it  or  of  the  battalions  placed  before  us  to 
protect  us.  Close  behind  us  a  battery  launched  bombs  ceaselessly 
into  the  silent  city.  The  loud  yelling  of  dogs  resounded  from 
Schiltigheim ;  they,  more  visilant  than  the  besieged,  being  dis- 
turbed by  our  proximity.  Now  and  then  the  iron  of  a  spade  made 
a  noise,  and  emitted  a  spark  through  contact  with  a  flint.  The 
work  lasted  almost  the  whole  night.    Our  feet  were  chilled  by 


the  wet  ground ;  moist  dew  fell  upon  us ;  no  morsel  of  bread, 
no  warming  draught." — Vossische  Zeitung. 

While  making  the  approaches  near  Schiltigheim,  the  burial 
ground  of  St.  Helen's  Church  was  passed,  and  the  besiegers 
worked  amid  coffins  and  skeletons.  The  locality  is  noted  in  the 
plan,  page  13,  ante. 

2  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Carlsruhe  Gazette  wrote 
from  Mundelsheim,  on  the  12th  of  September,  as  follows : — "  In 
the  early  part  of  the  morning  the  bombardment  was  again  most 
vigorously  sustained,  and  a  sortie  was  again  attempted ;  but  as 
the  day  wore  on  the  firing  was  much  diminished,  and  at  the 
present  moment  (  five  p.m.)  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  bom- 
bardment has  taken  place,  as  far  as  the  batteries  here  are  concerned. 
The  dull  roar  of  the  cannon,  heard  from  time  to  time,  informs  us 
that  the  bombardment  is  still  being  maintained  by  the  batteries 
stationed  at  Kehl.  Flames  from  burning  houses  can  be  seen 
issuing  from  the  citadel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  no  fires  can  be 
remarked  in  the  town.  Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss 
International  Society,  600  women  and  children  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  town  of  Strasburg,  and  the  society  continue  to  take 
steps  to  further  their  humane  projects."  Official  intelligence 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Baden  army  at  Lampertheim,  dated 
the  14th,  was  to  the  following  effect :— "  The  garrison  at  Stras- 
burg is  actively  engaged  in  arming  the  ramparts,  razing  the 
glads,  and  barricading  the  approaches  to  the  town ;  while  the 
besiegers  on  >their  part  are  at  present  occupied  in  disturbing  and 
destroying  these  defensive  works.  On  the  13th  three  small  en- 
counters took  place  with  successful  results  as  regards  that  object, 
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and  in  one  of  these  skirmishes  a  Baden  detachment  set  fire  to  a 
tr.iin  standing  in  a  railway  station.  A  field  battery  was  then 
advanced  to  within  3,000  paces  of  the  fortress,  and  fired  upon  the 
work  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  The  Baden  troops  lost 
three  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.'' 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  wrote  from  Carls- 
ruhe,  on  the  13th  of  September,  as  follows : — "  A  boat  con- 
veying a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  to  Strasburg 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  above  Kehl.  The  firing  from 
the  fortifications  is  much  weaker  generally,  and  the  outworks 
opposite  the  railway  station  are  silenced  altogether.  That  of 
the  besiegers  has  increased  in  vigour,  and  the  giant  mortars 
have  inflicted  great  damage.  Last  night  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  citadel.  Continuous  rain  has  injured  the  besieging  works, 
and  seriously  retarded  their  progress.  The  arrangements  for 
storming  are  still  incomplete.  The  belief  gains  ground  among 
the  German  officers,  that  the  capitulation  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
A  Protestant  clergyman  of  Alsace  held  a  conference  at  Lamper- 
theim,  on  the  10th,  to  devi-e  means  to  convince  the  people  in 
Strasburg  of  the  futility  of  resistance." 

Witb  reference  to  the  mortars  mentioned  above,  another  letter 
says  :  "  Two  gigantic  mortars,  each  throwing  a  shell  weighing  two 
cwt.,  have  been  placed  in  position  on  the  side  where  the  railway 
branches  off  towards  Paris.  Parts  of  the  fortifications  which  had 
resisted  bombs  of  lesser  weight  were  crushed  to  atoms  when  these 
enormous  shells  fell  upon  them." 

"  On  the  16th  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  in  the  direction  of 
Ostwald,  but  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  several  men  and  three 
guus." 

3  A  letter  from  Strasburg,  in  the  Carlsruhe  Gazette,  dated 
the  9th,  says:  "The  closer  the  circle  of  our  batteries  approaches 
the  town,  the  area  of  the  enemy's  batteries  is  correspondingly  nar- 
rowed. Hardly  anything  but  shrapnel  shells  now  pa?s  over  our 
first  parallel,  and  these  are  mostly  at  a  safe  height,  so  that  the 
balls  fall  almost  powerless.  The  large  mortars,  as  also  the  heavy 
guns,  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  town,  and  display  their 
tearful  activity  irom  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  steps.  When  1 
was  at  Sehiltigheim  to-day,  the  six-pounders  east  of  the  road  were 
laying  with  as  much  energy  as  pistol-firing,  and  the  fire  of  our 
heavy  guns  is  almost  equally  uninterrupted.  Last  night  there 
was  again  a  fire  in  the  town  south-west  of  the  cathedral,  and 
likewise  in  Sehiltigheim.  According  to  the  last  news  from  the 
town,  a  further  portion  of  the  Stein  Street  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Castle  Street  have  been  burnt  down,  including  the  Hotel  de 
Commerce.  Requests  for  safe  conducts  still  pour  in  from  the 
towns  and  of  late  they  have  become  numerous,  even  from  Gardes 
Mobiles.  The  latter  are  of  course  unsuccessful,  as  well  on  our 
part  as  on  that  of  the  French  military  authorities." 

4  This  attack  and  sortie  were  announced  in  the  following 
telegram : — 

"  Carlsruhe,  Sept.  18. 
"  The  Germans  have  succeeded  in  erecting  a  battery  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Kehl.  Last  night  a  sortie  was 
made  from  the  citadel  against  this  battery,  when  1,600  French 
were  engaged  on  one  side,  and  400  Badeners  on  the  other.  The 
latter  held  t'ieir  ground  till  reinforced  by  the  Prussians,  when 
the  French  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners." 

5  The  telegram  from  General  Werder  was  as  follows  : 

"  Mundelsheim,  Sept.  28. 
"  To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
"  This  moment  (two  o'clock  at  night)  I  concluded  the  capitu- 
lation of  Strasburg,  tlirough  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leczynski :  451 
officers,  and    7,000  men,  including  National  Guards,  hud  down 
arms.    At  eight  a.m.  the  gates  of  Strasburg  will  be  occupied." 

6  Not  the  Mayor  appointed  by  Gambetta,  who  reached  Stras- 
burg by  passing  the  German  lines,  and  swimming  across  the  111, 
but  a  M.  Kuss,  who  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  after  it  was 
known  that  a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris.  The 
nominee  of  M.  Gambetta  was  not  acknowledged  notwithstanding 
the  courage  and  energy  he  had  shown  in  making  his  way  into  the 
beleaguered  city. 

'  Hie  correspondent  of  the   Cologne  Gazette  stattd  that  the 


garrison,  on  marching  out  of  the  town,  tried  to  throw  away  their 
knapsacks,  and  vented  their  rage  at  the  capitulation,  exclaiming 
"  Nous  somm.es  vendus,''  "  Uhrwh  est  un  coquin."  They 
broke  and  flung  away  their  swords.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Carlsruhe  Gazette  says  General  Uhrich  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  as  the  enemy  had  effected  two  breaches,  and  he  could 
no  longer  hold  the  citadel,  being  also  threatened  with  a  storm 
within  twenty-four  bom's,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This, 
he  added,  would  save  the  town  from  a  great  misfortune,  and  he 
urged  that  nobody  should  show  hostility  towards  the  German  troops. 
The  conduct  of  many  of  the  garrison  in  throwing  away  and  de- 
stroying their  swords  was  not  owing  to  the  rage  of  despair,  but 
to  a  hopeless  and  indeed  senseless  anger.  Frowning  countenances 
were  to  be  seen  among  the  civilians,  but  an  aspect  of  resignation 
prevailed.  "It  has  had  to  come  to  this  with  us,"  they  said.  There 
was  some  curiosity  to  see  the  Prussians  enter  the  place,  and 
children  of  the  lower  classes,  at  the  cry,  "  Here  come  the 
Prussians! "  rushed  indoors  in  terror.  The  municipal  council  wasso 
threatened  by  the  populace,  and  made  fanatical  through  the  confes- 
sional, that  the  National  Guard  had  to  be  called  out  to  protect 
them.  More  than  one  member  could  not  venture  out  during  the 
days  prior  to  the  surrender  without  a  revolver.  The  capitulation 
was  regarded  by  many  as  shameful  treachery  ;  Francs-Tireurs 
wanted  to  pull  down  the  white  flag,  and  several  shots  were  fired 
at,  it.  Happily  the  mob  had  no  leaders.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
heaps  of  ruins,  but  the  bombardment  made  less  havoc  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  had  lived  for 
weeks  in  wooden  huts  alongside  the  canal,  the  houses  being  un- 
safe. The  German  troops  marched  into  the  town  quietly,  through 
a  silent  multitude,  and  made  a  good  and,  to  some  extent,  an  im- 
posing impression. 

8  In  addition  to  the  remarkable  documents  previously  cited  in 
elucidation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  war,  the  following  is 
extracted  from  the  papers  found  at  flie  Tuileiies.  It  purports  to 
be  a  letter  written  by  General  Ducrot,  and  addressed  to  General 
Trochu  in  December  last : — 

"  Since  you  are  in  a  position  to  let  wholesome  truths  be  heard 
by  the  illustrious  personages  around  you,  pray  add  this.  While 
we  are  pompously  and  slowly  deliberating  upon  what  is  best  to  be 
dune  to  obtain  an  army,  Prussia  is  simply  but  actively  preparing 
to  invade  our  territory.  She  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  in  line 
600,000  men  and  1,200  guns  before  we  have  thought  of  organizing 
the  cadres  indispensable  for  placing  under  fire  300,000  men  and 
600  guns.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  there  is  not  a  German 
who  does  not  believe  in  an  early  war.  The  most  peacefully  dis- 
posed, who  by  their  family  relations  or  personal  interests  are 
most  inclined  towards  France,  consider  the  struggle  as  inevitable, 
and  cannot  at  all  understand  our  inaction.  As  we  must  look  for 
a  cause  for  all  things,  they  assert  that  our  Emperor  has  be- 
come childish.  Unless  one  is  wilfully  blind,  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  that  war  will  break  out  on  an  early  day.  With  our  stupid 
vanity,  our  foolish  presumption,  we  seem  to  think  that  we  shall 
be  allowed  to  select  our  own  day  and  hour — that  is  to  say,  after 
the  close  of  the  Universal  Exhibition — for  the  completion  of  our 
organization  and  our  armament.  Truly,  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
and  begin  to  believe  that  our  Government  is  stricken  with  mad- 
ness. But  if  Jupiter  has  decided  on  our  ruin,  let  us  not  forget 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  and  that  our  own  fate  is  bound  up  in 
her  destinies  ;  and  since  we  are  not  yet  afflicted  with  that  danger- 
ous madness,  let  us  use  all  our  efforts  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency, 
which  leads  directly  to  fearful  precipices.  Here  is  a  new  detail 
to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  since  it  is  of  a  character  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  most  purblind.  For  some  time  numerous  Prussian 
agents  have  been  overrunning  our  frontier  departments,  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  them  comprised  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Vosges.  They  sound  the  opinions  of  the  people ;  they  agitate 
among  the  Protestants,  who  are  numerous  in  those  districts,  and 
who  are  much  less  French  than  is  generally  believed.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  in  1815  sent  nu- 
merous deputations  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters  to  demand  that 
Alsace  should  be  added  to  the  German  country.  The  Prussians 
acted  in  the  same  manner  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  three  months 
b.forc  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities  against  Austria." 
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THE   EMPIRE  AND  THE   PAPAL   SOVEREIGNTY. 

The  departure  of  the  French  from  Rome,  followed  hy  the  Italian 
occupation— Sketch  of  the  political  relations  between  Prance 
and  Italy  resumed— Retrospect  to  the  period  of  the  Great 
Revolution— First  occupation  ot  Rome  by  tho  French — 
Proclamation  of  a  Republic  by  Berthier— Restoration  ot  the 
Pope,  and  organization  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  the 
first  Consul  — Religious  Institutions  restored  to  France— The 
policy  of  Napoleon  considered— Establishment  of  the  Empire, 
and  opposition  of  the  Pope— Meaning  of  a  great  historical 
incident  in  Notre  Dame— Events  tending  to  the  second  occu- 
pation of  Rome  in  1808,  and  tho  subsequent  abolition  of  the 
Temporal  Power— Argument  of  Napoleon  against  the  papal 
pretensions— Entry  of  the  French  Troops,  and  instalment  of 
Eugene  as  Viceroy — Excommunication  of  Napoleon,  and 
abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power— The  Pope  arrested  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Grenoble— Disapproval  of  the  Emperor 
— A  residence  appointed  for  the  Pope  at  Savona— Removed  to 
Fontaiuebloau  in  1812— Return  to  Rome  in  January,  1814— 
Fall  of  Napoleon,  and  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna— The  old  order  of  things  restored,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Austria  established  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Alliance— State  of  parties  in  the  meanwhile— Relation 
of  these  events  to  the  War  of  1870. 

While  M.  Jules  Favre  was  negotiating  at  the 
German  head-quarters  for  a  brief  truce,  a  little 
breathing-time  for  France,  after  the  crushing 
blows  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  the  hosts 
of  Germany  were  preparing  to  visit  on  the 
capital  the  last  stroke  of  humiliation,  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Italy  were  battering  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  France  was  not  there 
to  answer  the  summons.  Yet  it  was  not  long 
since  that  France,  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
imaginary  strength,  had  sworn  in  the  face  of 
Europe  that  this  should  never  be — never!1 

We  have  already  sketched  the  political  re- 
lations between  France  and  Italy  at  some 
length,  and  more  particularly  the  immense 
effect  produced  by  the  Revolution  of  1789 
upon  her  institutions  and  her  people  (vol.  i., 
pp.  61 — 64).  It  is  like  recalling  a  dream  to 
speak  of  the  time  when  the  ancient  thrones  of 
Europe  were  overturned  as  by  an  earthquake, 
and  Napoleon  defiantly  exclaimed,  as  he  placed 
the  iron  circlet  of  the  Lombard  kings  on  his 
brow  in  the  glorious  cathedral  at  Milan,  "  God 
has  given  it  to  me ;  woe  to  him  who  touches 
it !  "  2  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that 
those  are  living  now  who  were  alive  when 
this  scene  in  the  historical  drama  of  the  great 
Revolution  was  enacted.  Time  is  measured  in 
feeling  and  imagination  by  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  events  crowded  into  it.    The 


kingdom  of  Italy  ruled  by  Buonaparte,  like 
the  Cisalpine  Republic3  which  preceded  it, 
fills  a  page  of  history  which,  as  we  try  to  recall 
it,  recedes  into  the  distance  like  an  object  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  The 
story  of  tho  revived  principalities  and  of  the 
Austrian  tyranny  is  also  fully  told,  and  the 
book  sealed.  Romo,  the  ancient  mistress  of 
tho  world,  is  shaking  herself  free  from  the  dust 
of  ages  while  we  write ;  a  highway  pierced 
through  the  heart  of  the  Alps  has  broken 
down  the  last  material  barrier  to  the  spread 
of  civilizing  influences,  and  the  history  of  the 
temporal  power  awaits  but  the  last  word  to  be 
written  before  that  record  likewise  is  closed 
for  ever.  With  all  these  events  the  history  of 
the  war  of  1870  is  intimately  associated  in  its 
causes  and  results ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing 
more  strange  and  impressive  in  history  than 
the  rise  of  the  one  power,  and  the  decay  of  the 
other,  if  we  consider  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  countries  a  few  years  ago,  when  Italy 
was  delivered  from  her  shameful  bondage  by 
the  now  captive  Emperor  *  and  humbled  people 
of  France.  It  may  not  be  given  to  us  of  this 
generation  wholly  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  this  stupendous  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  the 
barest  record  of  the  facts  must  carry  with  it 
an  important  moral  and  political  lesson. 

The  direct  military  intervention  of  France 
in  Rome  dates  from  1798.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  organized 
by  General  Buonaparte,  had  for  its  immediate 
object  the  suppression  of  the  power  of  the 
priests,  whose  influence  over  the  elections  in 
the  sister  Republics  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Northern  Italy  by  the  Directory, 
was  found  to  be  subversive  of  Republican 
principles,  and  opposed  in  every  way  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  Cardinals  and  prelates  came  direct 
from  Rome  into  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Northern  Italy  to  dictate  the  lists,  and  induce 
the  populace  to  vote  in  accordance  with  their 
views  ;  as  Republican  emissaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  spread  themselves  through  Rome,  and 
thus  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  French  General,  Duphot,  an  enthusiastic 
Republican,  charged  by  Buonaparte  with  the 
organization   of  the  troops   of   the  Cisalpine 
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Republic,  attempted  to  hoist  the  tricolor  on 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  was  killed  by  the 
Papal  troops  in  the  attack  on  the  residence  of 
the  French  ambassador  which  this  incident 
provoked.  This  event  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1797,  at  which  time  Buonaparte 
was  in  Paris  organizing  an  expedition  against 
England,  and  otherwise  busy  at  the  War  Office. 
News  travelled  leisurely  in  those  days  com- 
pared with  the  present ;  but  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1798,  we  find  Buonaparte  sending 
instructions,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  to 
his  friend  Berthier,  who  then  commanded  in 
Italy,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Duphot.  Prompt 
to  obey  an  order  so  congenial  to  him,  Berthier 
proceeded  by  forced  marches,  and  on  the  10th 
of  February  entered  Rome  with  a  large  force, 
where  he  overthrew  the  Papal  Government, 
and  on  the  15th  proclaimed  the  "Roman 
Republic."  The  Pope  was  arrested  in  his 
palace,  and  conveyed  to  Sienna,  from  which 
place  he  was  removed  successively  to  Florence, 
Grenoble,  and  Valence,  where  he  died  a  cap- 
tive in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
August  29th,  1799. 

In  the  meantime  (May  19th)  the  future 
Emperor  had  sailed  for  Egypt,  and  a  coalition 
having  been  formed  against  France  during 
his  absence,  the  Republican  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  the  allied  troops  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Naples,  and  Cardinal  Chiara- 
monti  elected  Pope  under  the  title  of  Pius 
VII.  Before  this  event  was  actually  consum- 
mated, the  young  General  had  suddenly  re- 
turned from  Egypt,  and,  on  the  famous  18th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9th,  1799),  had  dethroned  the 
Directory,  and  established  the  Consulate,  in 
which  for  a  little  while  he  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  Sieyes  and  Ducos. 

The  renewed  conquest  of  Italy,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  (May,  1800),  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  did 
not  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  one 
of  Napoleon's  companions  in  arms,  Murat — 
soon  to  be  a  famous  name — arrived  in  Rome, 
bearing  the  homage  of  the  First  Consul  to  his 
Holiness,  and  assuring  him  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  renew  the  work  of  the  Directoiy, 


but  that  the  temporal  power  would  be  main- 
tained.5 The  great  Cardinal  Consalvi,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied.  Not  only  Rome,  but 
the  Legations,  Avignon,  ought  to  be  recovered, 
and  the  property  of  the  Church  restored  to 
the  clergy  in  France.  The  First  Consul  was 
willing  to  treat  with  his  Holiness,  but  he  had 
counter-propositions  to  make,  such  as  a  new 
arrangement  of  bishoprics,  the  submission  of 
the  clergy  to  the  civil  government,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  marriages  contracted  by  priests, 
etc.  These  negotiations,  in  fine,  led  up  to  the 
signature  of  a  concordat  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  Pope,  on  the  15  th  of  July,  1801, 
by  the  execution  of  which  religion  was  re- 
instituted  and  its  establishments  re-organized 
in  France — a  fact  which  Pius  VII.  repeatedly 
acknowledged,  not  only  when  Napoleon  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment might  have  been  deemed  flat- 
tery, but  when  he  was  a  captive  at  St.  Helena. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1817,  his  Holiness  wrote 
to  Consalvi  :  "  The  family  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon has  communicated  to  us,  through  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  that  the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  a 
most  unhealthy  place,  and  the  poor  exile  is 
dying  by  inches  (se  voit  depe'rir  d  chaque  mi- 
nute). We  have  heard  this  with  infinite  pain, 
which  you  will  no  doubt  share  with  us ;  for 
we  ought  both  of  us  to  remember  that,  next  to 
God,  it  is  to  him  principally  that  is  due  the 
re-establishment  of  religion  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  France.  The  pious  and  courageous 
initiative  of  1801  has  long  since  caused  us  to 
forget  and  forgive  subsequent  injuries.  Sa- 
vona  and  Fontainebleau  are  only  errors  of 
judgment,  or  mistakes  of  human  ambition. 
The  concordat  was  Christianly  and  heroically 
a  redeeming  act." 

In  the  re-establishment  of  the  Pope,  the 
First  Consul  already  showed,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  he  aspired  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Charlemagne ;  but  there  is  really  no  need  to 
credit  him  with  a  supernatural  prescience  of 
events.  As  in  1848  and  1871,  there  was  work 
wanting  to  be  done ;  and  he,  in  1801,  was  the  one 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  as  effectively 
as  he  could  with  his  instruments  and  his  lights. 
The  boulevcrsement  of  society  was  complete. 
To   attempt   to  govern  in   the  midst  of  the 
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chaos  to  which  French  society  had  been  re- 
duced, without  seizing  on  some  organizing 
-sower,  were  like  attempting  to  drive  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  team  of  six.  or  eight  horses  with- 
out the  harness  necessary  to  keep  them  to- 
gether through  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city. 
A  feat  of  the  kind  may  be  performed  in  a 
circus,  but  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
ordinary  means  seem  to  be  indispensable.  If 
ever  law  and  order  were  to  prevail  again  in 
France,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
bases  of  all  law  and  order  in  the  religious 
sanctions  to  which  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed. But  there  could  be  no  religion  in 
France  without  the  priesthood — had  not  Pro- 
testantism been  ruthlessly  stamped  out  ? — and 
there  could  be  no  priesthood  without  the  Pope. 
In  Rome  alone  was  found  the  "established 
centre  of  Hght"  from  which  every  ray  that 
could  illuminate  the  present  darkness  must 
proceed :  the  rehabilitation  of  Rome  was  there- 
fore the  first  necessity,  the  rest  would  all  fol- 
low. Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
great  Emperor  if  anything  here  said  should 
suggest  that  he  was  willing  to  subordinate  the 
interests  of  the  people  to  the  interests  of  a 
caste  of  priests.  What  he  needed  to  restore 
something  like  calm — to  create  the  possibility 
and  clear  the  room  for  a  better  order — was  an 
effective  police ;  and  only  a  spiritual  police  was 
attainable  at  that  moment.  The  civil  code 
and  the  instruction  and  drill  of  the  masses 
were  to  come  afterwards,  if  time  and  grace 
were  allowed. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, a  good  understanding  was  pre- 
served between  the  French  Government  and  the 
Pope  till  1804,  when  Pius  VII.  went  to  Paris 
on  the  invitation  of  Napoleon,  who  in  the  in- 
terval had  been  elected  Emperor,  to  sanction 
his  coronation.  The  Italian  historian,  Botta, 
says :  "  The  Pope  was  terrified  by  the  great- 
ness of  Napoleon's  power,  but  the  latter  soothed 
his  fears  by  his  promises,  by  flattery,  and  still 
more  by  the  services  he  required  of  him."  We 
have  said  the  Pope  was  invited,  adopting  the 
language  of  courtesy  ;  but  Botta  says,  "  With 
earnest  requests,  not  unmixed  with  threats, 
he  (Napoleon)  besought  the  Pope  to  come  to 
Paris  to  consecrate  him."      Whatever  misgiv- 


ings the  Pope  may  have  had,  they  were  in- 
creased by  the  remonstrances  of  Louis  XVIII., 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
even  the  King  of  England  himself,  who  all, 
more  or  less  openly,  exhorted  him  not  to 
offend  the  Majesty  of  the  throne,  and  the 
principles  on  which  every  modern  sovereignty 
was  founded,  by  an  act  so  alarming  to  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  "  He  ought  not,"  they 
said,  to  "  abandon  his  ancient  friends,  and 
commit  himsfclf  to  the  faith  of  his  new  ally ; 
he  ought  not  to  authorize  military  violence, 
nor  give  his  sanction  to  the  ruin  of  Europe, 
He  should  remember  that  the  reign  of  violence 
was  fugitive,  bringing  ruin  on  itself  by  its 
excesses;  he  should  consider  that  when  this 
storm  should  disperse,  he  would  require  the 
aid  of  his  ancient  protectors.  It  was  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  treat  for  the  salvation  of 
religion  already  secure,  but  to  save  the  ancient 
thrones.  The  election  was  now  to  be  made  of 
legitimacy  or  usurpation,  moderation  or  tyran- 
ny, law  or  military  sway,  civilization  or  bar- 
barism. Finally,  they  represented  to  him  how 
unworthy  it  would  be  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  leave  hi 
own  dominions  in  order  to  sanctify  the  su- 
preme dignity  in  one  who  had  employed  reli- 
gion as  a  means  of  fraud,  promises  to  deceive 
force  to  subvert.  Italy  was  enslaved,  Ger- 
many paralyzed  by  fear,  France  subjugated; 
and  when  he  considered  their  state,  he  would 
perceive  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  con- 
taminate his  apostolical  dignity  by  sanctifying 
that  which  every  law,  divine  and  human,  had 
condemned." 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  Pope  jgreed 
to  what  was  required  of  him,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  France  was  everywhere  received  with  reve- 
rence. At  the  coronation  a  notable  incident 
occurred.  The  Pope  appears  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  consecration  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  coronation  constituted  one  indivisible 
ceremony,  both  parts  of  which  were  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.  Having  therefore 
performed,  the  act  of  consecration,  he  was 
about  to  set  the  crown  on  the  Emperor's 
head,  when  Napoleon  took  the  symbol  of 
empire  in  his  own  hands,  and  crowned  himself, 
as  he  did  subsequently  with  the  iron  crown  oi 
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Lombardy,  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  There 
was  the  pride  of  the  soldier,  perhaps,  trampling 
on  the  greater  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
priestly  order  in  this  act ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  too.  Napoleon  has  been  denounced 
for  hypocrisy  in  his  relations  to  the  Church ; 
but  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  an  act  which 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  secular  power 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  at  a  trying  moment, 
while  paying  due  respect  to  the  religious  sanc- 
tion so  far  as  it  could  really  serve  the  purpose 
of  religion.  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  there 
had  been  a  private  conference  on  the  subject 
in  which  the  Pope  had  claimed  the  right  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  Emperor's  head,  and 
that  Napoleon,  while  apparently  yielding  to 
his  arguments  in  order  to  secure  his  presence 
at  the  ceremony,  had  resolved  on  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  imperial  power  with  which 
the  people  had  invested  him  by  an  act  sig- 
nificant in  itself,  and  certain  to  appeal  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  imagination  of  the 
French  people.  Other  incidents  of  the  coro- 
nation which  support  this  view  are  less 
agreeable  to  recall,  as  they  were  wanting  in 
the  attribute  of  nobleness.  The  Emperor 
made  the  Pope  await  his  arrival  for  an  hour  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  when  there 
were  symptoms  of  applause  as  the  old  man 
turned  to  meet  him,  he  checked  the  manifesta- 
tion by  an  imperious  gesture  which  there  was 
no  mistaking :  it  was  remarked  also,  that 
when  he  quitted  the  church  after  the  cere- 
mony, Pius  was  left  like  one  of  the  vulgar, 
unnoticed,  and  crowded  amidst  the  immense 
concourse  of  people. 

The  Pope  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  but  he  could  wring  no  con- 
cession from  the  crowned  soldier,  whose  attitude 
recalled  too  vividly  the  memory  of  Ghibelline 
triumphs.  In  the  year  following  Napoleon 
was  crowned  King  of  Italy  (May  26th,  1805), 
and  the  son  of  Josephine,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
was  created  Viceroy.  Before  the  year  expired 
a  new  coalition  was  formed  against  the  Em- 
peror, who  instantly  raised  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  crossed  France  and  the  North  of 
Germany  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  having 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  several  actions,  shut 
up  30,000  men  in  Ulm  (Bavaria),  where  they 


were  forced  to  capitulate  (October  28th).  Ad- 
vancing from  this  point  at  the  head  of  180,000 
men,  he  occupied  Vienna  (November  13th),  and 
totally  defeated  the  combined  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies  at  Austerlitz  (December  2nd), 
which  reduced  Austria  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  and  sent  the  Russians  shivering  home. 
The  next  year  an  alliance  was  formed  against 
him  by  Prussia  and  Russia.  Napoleon  en- 
countered the  former  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
(October  14th),  and  inflicted  such  loss  upon 
them,  that  in  a  few  weeks  only  20,000  men 
remained  with  the  colours  out  of  1 20,000  with 
which  they  had  taken  the  field.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Russians 
at  Eylau  (February  8th,  1807),  and  at  Friedland 
(June  15th),  were  followed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  which  left  virtually  only  two  powers  in 
continental  Europe — Napoleon  and  Alexander. 
These  events  conspiring  with  the  continued 
occupation  of  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia  by 
the  French  troops,  revived  the  political  quar- 
rel between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The 
Milan  Decrees  were  Napoleon's  answer  to  the 
new  coalition,  and  he  demanded,  not  only  that 
all  the  ports  of  Italy  in  common  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  continental  Europe  should  be 
closed  against  them,  but  that  all  Englishmen, 
Sardinians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  should  be 
expelled  from  Rome.6 

The  Court  of  Naples,  acting  a  double  part, 
treacherously  violated  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
which  had  been  concluded  between  Talleyrand 
and  the  Marchese  di  Galli,  whereupon  a  French 
army  45,000  strong  marched  into  the  Papal 
States  and  the  South  of  Italy,  under  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  Massena,  who  were  received 
as  deliverers  by  the  populace  of  Naples. 
Joseph  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Elector,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  great  empire.  The 
Pope,  in  addition  to  his  disregai-d  of  the  Milan 
Decrees,  demanded  the  homage  of  the  new 
sovereign  in  accordance  with  mediaeval  usage ; 
while  Napoleon,  admitting  that  his  Holiness 
was  entitled  to  rule  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
declared  that  himself  alone,  as  the  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  It 
is  important  that  these  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of 
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Rome,  and  the  support  of  the  Pope  by  the 
siime  power  which  delivered  Italy  in  1859.    It 
will  be  seen,  when  the  circumstances  arc  fairly 
reviewed,  that  the  attitude  of  France  towards 
Italy,  under  the  two  Empires,  has  been  ever 
the  same  in  principle,  and  that  principle  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  support  the  independence 
of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  secondly,  to  acknowledge  his 
dignity  as  a  temporal  prince  so  far  as  it  might 
be  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  the  former  cha- 
racter.    Beyond  this  the  Empire  could  have 
nothing  to  concede  to  the  demands  of  an  alien 
priesthood.    And  when  Napoleon,  rejecting  the 
officious  attention  of  the  Pope,  took  the  crown 
in  his  own  hands,  and  proudly  set  it  on  his 
head   in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
whole  principle  of  the  controversy  which  has 
descended  from  generation  to  generation  was 
expressed  in  the  act.    The  second  occupation  of 
Rome  in  1808,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the 
temporal  power  which  ensued,  was  but  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  situation.    What  Napoleon 
had  first  demanded  was  that  the  Pope  should 
enter  into  the  Italian  confederation  with  the 
Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples ;  that  their  enemies 
should  be  his  enemies,  and  their  friends  his 
friends.     Failing  this,  he  next  insisted  on  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  himself 
alone ;   or  its  necessary  alternative,  an   easy 
conquest.    The  Pope  temporised,  granted  some 
things,  and  refused  others ;  but  under  all  cir- 
cumstances asserted  his  duties  and  rights  as 
the  head  of  the  Church  by  way  of  exonerating 
himself  from   his   obligations   as   a   temporal 
prince.     The  answer  of  Napoleon  to  all  his 
arguments  was   simply  that  which  the  con- 
science of  England  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
have  since  fully  approved.     "  Priests,"  he  said, 
"  were  not  fit  to  govern ;  immersed  in  studies 
about    God,    they   were    unacquainted    with 
man.     Rome  had  been  a  disturbing  cause  in 
the  political  world  long  enough ;  the  age  could 
no  longer  tolerate  her  usurpations.     The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  had  shown  in  what  esti- 
mation the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  were  to  be 
held.     Every  one  was  now  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
offices,  the   temporal   with  the   spiritual  au- 
thority, the  crown  and  the  tiara,  the  sword 


and  the  cross.  Jesus  Christ  had  said  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  the  kingdom 
of  His  Vicar  ought  not  therefore  to  be  an 
earthly  throne.  Charlemagne  had  given  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  to  the  Popes  for  the  good 
of  Christendom,  and  not  to  enable  them  to 
spread  discord  and  war;  and  therefore,  since 
they  had  chosen  to  abuse  the  gift,  it  ought  to 
be  revoked.  Pius  was  to  be  no  longer  the 
ruler,  but  simply  the  bishop  of  Rome.  By 
this  means  tranquillity  and  the  interests  of 
religion  would  be  jointly  provided  for."  To  this 
resolution  the  Emperor  inflexibly  adhered.  A 
corps  of  7,000  French  soldiers  under  Miollis, 
which  had  received  the  route  for  Naples  in 
January  1808,  went  aside  to  Rome,  while  the 
French  ambassador,  Alquier,  deluded  the  Pope 
with  solemn  asseverations  that  they  had  no 
hostile  intention.  On  the  2nd  of  February 
they  effected  their  entrance  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  all 
the  military  posts,  and  even  planted  their 
cannon  open-mouthed  towards  the  Quirinal. 
The  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  by  decree 
(June  20th,  1809)  followed  in  due  course,  and 
was  the  answer  made  by  Napoleon  to  a  bull 
of  excommunication  which  had  been  launched 
against  him  eight  days  before.7 

The  Pope  refused  to  quit  the  capital;  but 
having  barricaded  the  door  and  gates  of  the 
Quirinal,  determined  that  he  would  yield  only 
to  force.  The  result  is  related  by  Cardinal 
Pacca.  Miollis  ordered  General  Radet,  with  a 
party  of  gensdarmes,  and  constables,  to  scale 
the  walls,  and  seize  the  Pope  in  his  own 
apartments.  This  was  done  on  the  night 
between  the  6th  and  7th  of  July.  The  Pope 
had  gathered  round  him  the  most  devoted  of 
his  adherents,  and,  dressed  in  full  pontificals, 
awaited  the  act  of  violence  he  anticipated. 
Radet  appeared,  and  invited  him  to  abdicate 
of  his  own  accord  the  temporal  power.  Then, 
as  in  our  own  time,  the  answer  was  a  non 
possumus,  upon  which  his  Holiness  was  con- 
ducted to  a  carriage  that  had  been  placed  in 
readiness,  and  conveyed  to  Grenoble.  If  it 
should  be  supposed  that  this  incident  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  that  consistent 
continuity  of  purpose  which  we  have  but  just 
claimed   for   the   policy   of  Imperial   France 
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towards  Italy  and  the  Pope — and  it  is  mani- 
festly unlike  anything  that  has  been  done 
under  the  Second  Empire — the  answer  is  that 
it  was  not  done  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
but  by  the  initiative  of  the  French  Generals 


less  he  said,  "  What  is  done,  is  done."  He 
would  not  have  his  Holiness  in  France,  how- 
ever ;  but  if  he  had  left  off  playing  the  fool 
("  si  sa  dimence  finit "),  he  might  return  to 
Rome:   as  that  was   probably  not  the   case, 


Miollis,  Lemarrois,  and  Radet.  On  the  18th 
of  July,  Napoleon  wrote  from  Schcenbrunn 
his  grave  disapproval  of  the  arrest,  which  he 
denounced  as  an  "act  of  great  folly;  "neverthe- 


he  appointed  him  a  temporary  residence  at 
Savona.  As  for  Cardinal  Pacca,  he  was  to  be 
shut  up  at  Fenestrelle ;  and  "  let  him  know," 
said  the  terrible  soldier,  "  if  a  single  French- 
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man  is  assassinated  at  liis  instigations,  he  \\  ill 
be  tin-  first  to  pay  for  it  with  his  head."8  The 
Pope  continued  to  play  the  fool,  in  Napoleon's 
opinion;  at  any  rate,  owing  to  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  for  nation- 
alising the  French  Church,  he  remained  at 
Savona  till  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Fontainebleau,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion 
that  a  plot  existed  for  his  evasion  at  Genoa. 
It  was  not  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  that  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  as  generally  stated,  but 
previous  to  that  event,  an  understanding  for  a 
new  concordat  having  been  arrived  at  between 
him  and  the  Emperor  in  1814.  He  was  at 
Rome  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  fall,  intelligence  which  brought  the 
tears  into  his  eyes.  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  had 
guided  the  papal  counsels  in  the  time  of  the 
Consulate,  was  then  re-appointed  Secretary  of 
State  to  his  Holiness,  and  in  that  character, 
after  meeting  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Paris, 
attended  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  further  course  of 
our  history  to  review  briefly  the  state  of  Italy 
at  the  time,  and  the  settlement  effected  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

At  this  time  the  patriotic  society  of  Car- 
bonari had  existed  for  some  years,  and  had 
spread  from  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi 
and  Calabria  into  the  Papal  States.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  this  confederacy, 
in  connection  with  other  secret  societies  of 
Italy,  more  particularly  hereafter  ;  at  present 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Car- 
bonari under  the  leadership  of  Capobianco 
had  contributed  a  most  important  element 
to  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  Italy  since 
the  time  of  Joachim  Murat.  In  principle 
they  were  fervid  Republicans,  equally  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  rule  and  of  royalty  in 
every  form.  Besides  these,  several  political 
factions  divided  Italy  in  1814.  One  section  of 
the  party  of  independence  was  headed  by 
Marghela,  the  Minister  of  Police,  who  advised 
Murat,  when  Napoleon  was  preparing  for  the 
campaign  which  terminated  so  fatally  at 
Leipsic,  to  play  a  bold  stroke  for  his  dynasty 
by  abjuring  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  and 
proclaiming  the  unity  of  Italy  under  his  own 
sceptre.9      The    King   was   not   unwilling   to 


profit  by  the  advice,  but  he  temporised  until 
the  opportunity  escaped  him,  and  he  even 
alienated  the  Italian  nobles  of  his  party  by 
promoting  French  officers  over  their  heads. 
There  were  some  immediately  before  the  crisis 
of  1814  who  dreamed  of  independence  under 
Eugene  as  king,  and  some  who  were  willing  to 
believe  that  liberty  might  be  secured  under 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Finally, 
there  was  also  a  faction  which  desired  the 
restitution  of  Austrian  rule,  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  old  duchies.  Eugene 
himself  having  understood  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should 
be  king,  if  the  people  declared  themselves 
in  that  sense,  made  an  effort  to  influence  the 
Government  at  Milan,  and  a  warm  debate 
took  place  in  the  Senate,  on  the  proposition 
of  Melzi  to  pass  a  resolution  in  his  favour. 
Botta  relates  how  Paradisi,  Oriani,  and  other 
distinguished  orators  urged  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  with  the  most  powerful  arguments,  and 
were  opposed  by  Guicciardi  and  Castiglione, 
with  whom  were  joined  many  Milanese  of 
reputation  and  illustrious  birth.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides 
fairly  represents  the  situation,  and  the  dis- 
tracted counsels  by  which  Italy  was  divided. 

In  political  changes,  said  the  partisans 
of  the  Viceroy,  it  was  easier  to  effect  a  me- 
dium than  an  extreme.  Men  were  accustomed 
to  the  government  of  Eugene,  already  acknow- 
ledged by  the  princes  of  Europe ;  they  only 
desired  that  he  should  be  independent  of 
France,  and  this  was  precisely  the  object  of 
their  present  deliberation ;  although  as  to  this, 
there  was  little  cause  for  uneasiness.  Napo- 
leon extinct,  the  independence  of  the  country 
sprung  up  of  itself ;  and  he  who  could  believe 
that  Eugene  would  in  future  depend  on  Bour- 
bon France,  as  he  had  done  on  Napoleon 
France,  more  especially  if  between  Lombardy 
and  France  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  re- 
established, as  was  already  proposed,  under  the 
princes  of  Savoy,  deserved  to  be  considered  a 
mere  simpleton,  not  a  politician.  Thus  inde- 
pendence, they  continued,  was  not  only  secure 
under  Eugene,  but  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  reign ;  these  considerations 
Nature  herself  dictated,   and  the  intelligence 
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from  Paris  confirmed.     If  another  prince  were 
demanded,  what  security  was  there  of  obtaining 
the  petition  ?     In  a  deliberation  of  such  mo- 
ment, the   senators  would   be  wise   to  trust 
rather  in  him  they  already  knew,  had  already 
proved,  than  in  one  of  whom  they  were  wholly 
ignorant.     After  such  tremendous  convulsions, 
their  political  existence  in  Europe  still  so  re- 
cent, how  could  they  hope  that  to  a  kingdom 
so  full  of  faction,  so  important  from  its  situa- 
tion, a  prince  whose  disposition  was  unknown 
would  be  conceded?    The  name  of  an  Austrian 
prince  was  whispered  about,  continued  the  ad- 
vocates of  Eugene;  but  they  should  weigh  well, 
especially  those   who   talked   of  liberty  and 
national    independence,    the   consequences    of 
such  a  choice.     Under  an  Austrian  prince,  did 
they  then  expect  to  live  free  and  independent 
— under    an   Austrian    prince    connected    by 
blood  with  the  ancient  sovereign  of  the  king- 
dom, nurtured  in  maxims  of  absolute  authority, 
necessarily   in   awe   of  Vienna,  sovereign    of 
Milan  in  name  only  ?     Whose  were  the  soldiers 
that  now  threatened  them  ? — Austrians.     Who 
would  flock  to  the  frontier  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection ? — Austrians.     They  knew  these  terri- 
tories,  they    knew   them,   and   they   coveted 
them.     If  cause  were  wanting,  pretexts  would 
be   found,   and   at   any  moment   an  inunda- 
tion of  Germans  would  devastate  the  king- 
dom.    The  cause  and  the  pretext  would  be  a 
failure    in   exact  and    humble   obedience   to 
Vienna.    What  independence  would  exist  with 
perpetual  fear,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover.   To 
whom  would  these  partisans  of  Austria  have 
recourse  ?  from  whom  demand   aid  ?  perhaps 
of  avaricious  England,  who  makes  a  traffic  of 
all  ? — of  the  absolute  princes  of  Europe,  who 
fear  a  constitution  more  than  an  army  ? — of  en- 
feebled France,  who  would  not  move  but  with 
Napoleon,  and  who  now  no  longer  could  act 
with   him  ?     An   Austrian   prince   would   be 
supported   by   all  the  friends  of  the  ancient 
domination    of    Austria,    by    the    lovers    of 
despotic  government,  and  by  all  the   discon- 
tented;   any    sagacious    man    might    decide 
whether  recent   interests,    whether   dawning 
liberty,  whether  the  opinions  which  were  of 
the  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years,  could  sur- 
vive in  such  a  deluge  of  contrary  elements. 


Who  would  be  naturally,  and  almost  from  an 
internal  necessity,  the  enemy  of  the  freedom 
of  the  kingdom  ? — certainly  and  truly,  Austria. 
In  what  manner  could  liberty  be  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  foreigners  ? — undoubtedly 
by  soldiers  in  arms.  Now,  who  could  affirm 
that  an  Austrian  prince  would  force  Italian 
soldiers  to  oppose  the  cupidity  of  Austria  ?  It 
appeared  also  certain  that  the  reign  of  an 
Austrian  would  not  be  independence,  but 
dependence;  not  liberty,  but  servitude;  not 
quiet,  but  discord  and  turmoil.  Vienna,  not 
Milan,  would  rule.  With  Eugene  as  king, 
every  difficidty  was  smoothed  ;  with  a  foreign 
prince,  not  an  Austrian,  every  difficulty  would 
increase ;  an  Austrian  prince  would  give  pro- 
tection, but  ensure  slavery.  Let  the  virtues, 
then,  of  Eugene,  they  concluded,  be  duly  esti- 
mated ;  his  love  for  Italy,  his  attachments  to 
her  customs ;  let  not  the  happy  auguries  re- 
cently arrived  from  Paris  be  disregarded.  It 
would  be  madness,  in  darkness  so  thick,  to 
refuse  to  follow  the  only  light  that  fortune 
held  forth.  If  any  one  desired  to  wander  in 
an  endless  labyrinth  without  a  clue,  without  a 
compass  in  the  pathless  ocean,  without  light  in 
an  abyss,  let  him  do  so  ;  but  such  were  not  the 
desires  or  the  intentions  of  the  Transpadones, 
who  believed  that  opportunity  was  never  neg- 
lected with  impunity. 

The  opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  comprehend  how,  with  Eugene,  they  could 
possess  either  liberty  or  independence ;  he 
would  be  more  the  vassal  of  Austria,  more 
subservient  to  her  than  even  a  prince  of  that 
house ;  for  he  was  neither  related  to  nor  con- 
nected with  any  European  potentate  of  the 
first  rank  ;  for  his  own  preservation  he  would 
be  obliged  to  seek  protectors ;  where  could  he 
find  them  ?  Austria  alone  could  afford  aid ;  in 
her  alone  could  he  hope,  from  her  vicinity  and 
her  power ;  and  her  alone  could  he  fear.  His 
partisans  believed,  perhaps,  that  he  would  not 
thus  succumb,  from  the  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  but,  besides  that  princes  never  think 
that  they  derogate  from  their  dignity  by  any 
mode  of  subjugating  their  people,  provided 
they  effect  that  subjugation,  what  tokens  had 
Eugene  given  of  an  exalted  mind  ?  Perhaps 
his  having  resigned  the  half  of  the  kingdom 
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to  Bellegarde ;  perhaps  his  secret  interviews 
with  that  general,  of  which  more  was  known 
than  was  talked  of;  perhaps  his  spoliation  of 
the  regal  palace  at  Milan  ;  perhaps  the  bribes 
promised  for  those  same  pernicious  and  fatal 
intrigues ;  perhaps  his  agents,  Mejean  and 
Darnay,  sent  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the 
people, — the  same  Mejean  and  Damay,  who 
were  not  only  strenuous  supporters  of  tyranny, 
but  also  the  assiduous  calumniators  of  all 
that  the  kingdom  boasted  of  as  most  ex- 
alted, most  noble,  most  generous.  Perhaps 
Eugene's  elevated  nature  was  proved  by  the 
contempt  he  "expressed  for  those  soldiers  of 
whom  he  was,  by  his  own  seeking,  the 
stipendiary  commander.  The  Italians  were 
made  the  jest  of  a  youth,  who  scarcely  had 
attained  to  manhood,  and  who  had  no  name, 
except  that  perhaps  which  he  derived  from 
him  whose  name  was  to  the  last  degree  odious. 
Let  the  purchased  and  welcome  spies,  let  the 
exile  of  the  most  generous  citizens,  let  the 
tyrannical  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  writing,  attest  the  magnanimity  of  Eugene  ! 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  that  he 
did  not  by  nature  abhor  to  act  a  subservient 
part,  so  he  would  also  from  necessity  be 
constrained  to  it;  and  certainly  the  spirit 
of  Eugene's  government  would  be  more  tho- 
roughly Austrian  than  that  of  a  prince  of 
Austria.  The  edicts  would  be  framed  at 
Vienna,  not  in  the  regal  palace  of  Milan. 
Manifest  signs  of  this  were  given  in  the 
humble  courtesy  displayed  to  Bellegarde;  in 
the  surrendered  fortresses ;  in  the  messengers 
sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
those  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the  Parisian 
treaties  :  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  speeches 
that  were  now  made  from  the  senatorial 
benches.  If,  then,  an  Austrian  prince  were 
demanded,  which  would  be  an  extreme  resolu- 
tion that  necessity  alone  could  produce,  had 
not  Tuscany  long  been  happy  and  independent 
under  an  Austrian  prince  ?  The  Austrian 
princes  were  certainly  unwilling  to  swear  to 
conditions  of  liberty,  but  they  faithfully  ob- 
served what  they  did  swear  to.  The  Napoleon- 
ists,  on  the  contrary,  betrayed  by  taking  oaths ; 
betrayed  by  violating  them,  observing  their  pro- 
mises only  when  their  own  interest  demanded 


it.  They  spoke  of  Prina  as  a  delegate ;  they 
spoke  of  Paradisi !  Prina  certainly  was  such  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  so  was  Paradisi,  that 
they  would  throw  themselves  into  every  danger 
rather  than  hear  of  the  Austrians — they  well 
knew  the  reason  why.  These  were  the  messengers 
of  independence,  these  the  defenders  of  liberty  ! 
Finally,  nations,  not  factions,  change  the  con- 
ditions of  states  in  important  and  unprece- 
dented situations.  Who  would  affirm  that  the 
Italians  desired  Eugene  as  king  ?  the  soldiers, 
who  hated  him, — the  citizens,  who  did  not  love 
him  ?  To  elect  him  would  be  esteemed  the 
machination  of  a  few,  not  the  desire  of  all ; 
nor  were  the  allied  sovereigns  so  ignorant  of 
prevalent  opinions  as  not  to  be  aware  of  these 
things. 

All  the  Milanese  nobility  rejected  Eugene, 
and  demanded  freedom,  while  the  people 
uttered  menaces  at  the  mere  murmur  of  his 
name,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  continuation, 
if  not  of  the  domination,  of  the  customs  of 
France.  The  hands  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  nobly  armed ;  generous  motives  animated 
them ;  generous  actions  were  meditated  by 
them :  the  present  moment  was  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  ages.  Propose  to  them,  not 
the  desires  of  a  few  individuals,  but  the  desires 
of  the  people ;  propose  to  them  a  noble  pur- 
pose, not  the  demand  of  a  paltry  prince,  the 
docile  pupil  of  a  tyrant ;  ask  them  for  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  political  existence,  not  an 
existence  afflicted  by  spies  and  dungeons,  and 
their  wishes  would  be  fulfilled.  These  were 
the  wishes  of  the  Italians,  these  the  wishes  0/ 
the  allies ;  such  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  had 
not  raised  the  world  in  arms,  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  should  continue  to  reign  in  Milan, 
under  the  name  of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  "No," 
exclaimed  Castiglione,  increasing  in  fury,  "  we 
will  not  have  Eugene,  neither  will  we  have 
Prina,  Mejean,  or  Darnay.  We  desire  a  prince 
connected  by  blood  with  some  powerful 
European  stock,  who  will  have  no  need  to 
maintain  himself  by  flattery  and  concession. 
We  wish  for  a  prince  who  will  swear  to  free 
ordinances,  and  who  will  not  destroy  liberty, 
but  preserve  it;  we  wish  for  a  prince  who 
knows  and  feels  how  noble  this  Italian  king- 
dom is,  how  generous  its  inhabitants,  how 
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exalted  the  destiny  prepared  by  favouring 
Heaven  for  them  and  for  him.  Enough  and  too 
much  they  had  had  of  France — too  long  had 
they  suffered  from  the  caprices  of  the  Napoleon 
system.  Now,  when  such  high  expectations 
were  abroad,  when  the  world  was  so  power- 
fully excited,  was  the  Italian  mind  directed 
elsewhere.  The  sufferings  of  the  past  ought 
to  make  way  for  future  enjoyments,  not  for 
fresh  inflictions. 

The  discussion  in  the  Senate  was  followed 
by  a  popular  tumult,  accompanied  with  blood- 
shed; on  hearing  of  which  Eugene,  who  was 
at  Mantua,  delivered  up  that  fortress  to  the 
Austrians,  as  previously  mentioned  (vol.  i., 
p.  65).  The  result  was  that  Italy,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  returned 
almost  to  her  original  condition ;  the  French 
occupation  everywhere  ceased,  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  Austria  was  more  firmly  esta- 
blished than  ever.  Dynastic  interests  were 
alone  consulted  in  these  arrangements.  An 
entrenched  position,  so  to  speak,  was  thrown 
up  in  favour  of  legitimacy  by  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  in  which  England,  happily,  took 
no   part;   and  Austria  commenced  the  soul- 


destroying  work  which  we  have  seen  brought 
to  confusion  in  our  day  by  setting  her  heel  on 
the  "  new  Jacobins,"  as  Metternich  called  the 
patriots.  These  "new  Jacobins"  included 
with  the  association  of  Carbonari  such  men  as 
Silvio  Pellico,  Foscolo,  and  Maroncelli.  But  the 
mental  life  of  a  nation  cannot  be  so  crushed  out. 
There  were  times  in  after  years  when  Italy 
seemed  dead ;  but  the  vital  spark  was  never 
extinguished.  The  fire  of  revolution  continued 
to  smoulder  in  its  ashes,  now  and  then  shooting 
out  tongues  of  flame,  which  were  instantly  re- 
pressed, until  a  second  Napoleon  broke  through 
the  crust  of  cinder  which  had  hidden  its  in- 
tense glow,  and  the  fire  blazed  up  fiercely  as 
in  a  furnace.  But  we  must  proceed  step  by 
step,  and  make  out  with  logical  clearness  the 
connection  between  the  war  of  1870  and  the 
liberation  of  Italy.  We  shall  find  eventually 
that  all  the  events  and  scenes  upon  which  we 
have  lightly  touched,  belong  to  the  one  revolu- 
tionary drama  in  which  the  chief  character 
is  still  the  crowned  soldier  who  first  gathered 
up  in  his  hands,  and  wielded  with  destructive 
effect,  the  whole  power  of  the  democracy,  and 
ended — by  breaking  his  instrument ! 


Notes  to  Chapter  LVIII. 


1  In  the  debate  on  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  the  French 
Chamber,  November  18th,  1867,  M.  Thiers  reproached  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor  with  having  entertained  the  idea  of 
reconciling  united  Italy  with  the  Papacy ;  and  characterized  the 
successive  acts  of  unification  as  robbery.  The  House  of  Savoy, 
he  said,  had  hunted  with  Garibaldi  as  a  falcon,  and  he  concluded 
by  declaring  that  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interests  of  France 
would  be  compromised,  if  France  declined  to  support  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  M.  Rouher,  who  followed  M.  Thiers,  de- 
fended the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  affirmed  that  the  States 
which  Piedmont  had  annexed  had  first  been  abandoned  by  their 
sovereigns.  He  agreed  with  M.  Thiers  in  blaming  the  conquest 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Marches  and 
Umbria.  Coming  at  last  to  the  real  dilemma,  that  the  Pope  wanted 
Rome,  and  Italy  could  not  do  without  it,  M.  Rouher  continued 
emphatically,  "  We  declare  that  Italy  shall  not  seize  upon 
Rome.  France  will  never  submit  to  such  a  violence  committed 
on  her  honour,  and  on  catholicity  in  general.  She  demands 
from  Italy  the  rigorous  and  energetic  execution  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  September;  and  if  this  be  not  conceded,  she  will  supply 
the  deficiency  herself.  Is  that  clear  enough  ?  "  Thus  both  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  represented  by  M.  Thiers  were 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope.    In  this  respect  they  were  in  perfect  accord. 

2  These  words  are  the  legend  of  the  Crown  itself,  and  as 
Napoleon  repeated  them  before  the  High  Altar  at  the  instant  of 
pressing  the  crown  upon  his  brow  with  his  own  hands,  shouts  of 
enthusiasm  resounded  through  the  cathedral. 

3  The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  constituted  in  June,  1797,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.    The  new  State  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 


Transpadane  and  Cispadane  Republics  which  had  preceded  it; 
the  former  constituted  of  Lombardy  and  Modena,  the  latter  of 
the  Legations  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Forli.  In 
September,  1798,  the  Cisalpine  Republic  received  a  new  consti- 
tution, and  in  March,  1805,  was  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

4  The  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  this  retrospect 
is  supposed  to  date  immediately  after  Sedan. 

6  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Murat,  when  he  departed  on  this 
mission,  were  to  "  treat  the  Pope  exactly  as  if  he  (the  Pope)  had 
200,000  soldiers  under  his  orders."  The  statement  in  the  text 
concerning  the  substantial  object  of  his  mission  is  supported  by 
the  following  passage  in  a  volume  of  popular  French  biography  : 
"  L'un  des  compagnons  de  Bonaparte,  le  general  Murat,  apparut 
lui-meme,  apportant  au  souverain  pontife,  avec  les  hommages  du 
premier  consul,  cette  declaration  douce  a  cceur  dePie  VII.,  que 
la  republique  romaine,  ceuvre  du  Directoire,  ne  serait  pasretablie, 
et  que  le  pape,  niaitre  dans  Rome,  verrait  s'affirmir  le  principe  de 
sa  puissance  temporelle,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  serait  retabli  dans 
la  plupart  de  ses  droits." — Daudet :  Le  Cardinal  Consalvi. 

6  Rome  had  become  a  focus  of  intrigue  against  the  Emperor, 
chiefly  because  the  ports  of  the  Papal  States  remained  open  to 
all  nations  then  at  war  with  France,  in  defiance  of  the  Imperial 
decree. 

7  Consalvi,  p.  141. 

8  A  part  only  of  this  letter  is  given  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  but  the  whole  is  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Napo- 
leon, published  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  vol.  xix., 
pp.  265-66,  n.  15,555.  It  is  addressed  to  Fouche,  the  Minister 
of  Police. 

9  Murat  did  eventually  abandon  his  commission  in  the  new 
army,  and  return  to  Naples. — Koch's  Europe,  p.  222. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   SECRET   SOCIETIES  AND  THE   REVOLUTION. 

The  War  of  1870  and  (ho  "  Involution "— The  story  of  the 
'•  Revolution  "  and  df  (he  Secret  Societies  inseparable— Com- 
mencement with  Freemasonry  and  Carbonarlsm — Traditional 
Origin  of  the  latter  Association — Legend  of  the  Wolf— The 
Carbonari  under  Cnpobianco— Their  typical  Ceremonials— 
Duplicity  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  nnd  atrocities  in  Calabria 
— Carbonarism  organized  by  General  Pepe— Revolution  of 
1820  at  Naples— Reaction  of  Ferdinand  supported  by  the 
Holy  Alliance— Division  of  parties  in  the  French  Chamber- 
Events  in  Sardinia,  and  alleged  treachery  of  Charles  Albert 
—Earliest  recollections  of  Mazzini— Transfer  of  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  Carbonarism  to  Paris — Revolution  of  July,  1830 
— Brcnk-up  of  the  Society— Succession  of  the  Apophasi- 
menes  under  the  leadership  of  Buonarotti — The  Carbomiri 
in  Italy  after  1821  -The  educational  propaganda  commenced 
by  Mazzini—  His  affiliation  to  Carbonarism— Difference  of 
aim — Of  a  European  Literature — Theory  of  Association — 
Crisis  in  France — Preparing  for  Insurrection  in  Italy — 
Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Mazzini — First  Conception  of 
La  Giovine  Italia— Italy  needs  Rome— The  future  of 
Europe  and  the  initiation  of  the  new  order  of  Associated 
Nations — Rome  and  Italy  in  Mazzini's  view  necessarily 
Republican — The  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Association 
opposed  to  the  materialism  of  a  Government  under  Kings  and 
Constitutions — Release  and  Exile  of  Mazzini— Revolution  of 
1831  in  Central  Italy  crushed  by  the  Austrians— The  Italian 
exiles  and  French  Republicans — Preparations  to  invade  Italy 
—The  movement  stayed  by  the  Governmentof  Louis  Philippe 
—Conflict  at  Rimini,  and  return  of  the  Austrians  under 
Radetzky— Failure  of  Mazzini's  intended  Expedition  from 
Genoa— Constitution  of  "  Young  Italy  " — Death  of  Carlo 
Felice,  and  succession  of  Charles  Albert — Popularity  of  the 
new  King  —The  question  of  his  sincerity— Mazzini's  letter 
and  its  reward — His  residence  in  Marseilles — Statutes  of 
"Young  Italy"  promulgated — Organization  of  the  Society — 
Preparations  for  a  combined  movement — Premature  dis- 
covery of  the  plot — Cruel  reprisals  of  the  Government — The 
Insurgent  Column  set  in  motion — Appearance  of  Garibaldi 
on  the  scene— Failure — Summary  of  Secret  Societies. 

The  connection  between  the  war  of  1870  and 
the  liberation  of  Italy  is  not  the  only  his- 
torical lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  our 
retrospect  of  events  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Entwined  with  the  same  series  of  facts  is 
the  more  recondite  thread  of  history  which 
connects  the  terrible  events  that  occurred  in 
Paris,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  with 
"  the  Revolution."  But  the  history  of  "  the 
Revolution  "  as  the  word  is  now  understood 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  the  history 
of  the  Secret  Societies  which  had  their  origin 
in  Italy  as  far  back  as  the  period  of  Napo- 
leon's satrapy  in  Naples,  and  of  which  Joseph 
Mazzini  is  the  living  representative. 

The  earliest  date  which  Mazzini  himself 
assigns  to  Carbonarism  is  1811  ;l  but  the 
association  is  spoken  of  by  Botta  under  the 
date  of  1808,  in  the  first  year  of  Joachim 
Murat's  reign.     Lamartine  seems  to  have  satis- 


fied himself  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages,  like  Freemasonry,  of 
which  he  thinks  it  was  was  by  turns  the  ally 
and  the  enemy.  The  exact  date  of  the  rise  of 
the  brotherhood  is  of  little  consequence,  as  its 
proceedings,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
them  in  this  history,  were  at  first  very  obscure. 
The  account  of  their  origin  given  by  Botta 
may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  exact  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  our  chief  interest  centering  in  their  de- 
clining days,  when  Mazzini's  own  conception, 
La  Giovine  Italia,  arose  like  a  phoenix  from 
the  ashes  of  the  older  organization.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  first  Carbonari — the  real 
"  charcoal  burners "  of  the  Abruzzi  traced 
their  lineage  to  the  Waldenses,  and  that  the 
battle  cry  of  the  latter,  "  Revenge  for  the  lamb 
torn  by  the  wolf,"  was  the  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liar symbolism  of  the  Carbonari.  Botta  takes 
no  notice  of  this,  but  traces  their  origin  to  a 
number  of  republican  refugees  who  fled  from 
the  rule  of  Murat,  and  first  hid  themselves  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  Abruzzo  and  Calabria, 
carrying  with  them,  besides  their  hatred  of 
Joachim  as  a  king,  the  fiercest  animosity 
against  the  French  and  against  all  monarchy 
as  a  principle.  In  the  wild  and  secluded  fast- 
nesses in  which  they  lived  this  feeling  grew 
in  intensity  from  year  to  year;  and  when  they 
talked  of  clearing  the  forest  of  wolves,  they 
signified  their  hatred  primarily  of  the  French, 
and  secondly,  of  all  who  supported  Monarchy 
even  under  their  native  Prince  Ferdinand.  It 
is  thus  at  least  we  find  their  history  written  in 
the  Stovia  oV Italia  (Botta),  and  perhaps  with 
accuracy  as  regards  the  direct  application  of 
the  expressions  at  the  time  mentioned.  But 
this  symbol  of  the  wolf  is  of  older  date  even 
than  the  Waldenses.  Dante,  the  father  of 
Italian  nationality  and  independence,  draws 
the  contrast  between  the  "  she- wolf,  full  of 
all  wants,"  and  the  greyhound  who  was  to 
destroy  her,  and  thus  depicts  the  nobleness  of 
the  latter — 

"  He  will  not  life  support 

By  earth  nor  its  base  metals,  but  by  love, 

Wisdom,  and  virtue." 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  idea  of  chas- 
ing the  wolf  out  of  Italy  had  descended  from 
very  early  times,  and  that  this  tradition  was 
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connected  in  the  popular  imagination  with 
the  struggle  for  deliverance  from  tyranny,  and 
had  then  become  a  watchword  araonj:  the 
poor  charcoal  burners  with  whom  the  political 
refugees  of  Murat's  time  found  safety,  and 
whose  name  and  calling  they  assumed  for  a 
disguise. 

At  the  time  when  their  movements  beoan 
to  be  known  and  talked  of,  their  chief  was  one 
Capobianco,  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  persuasive  eloquence.  They  then 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  passwords  and 
secret  methods  of  initiation,  which  however 
they  eventually  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 
The  initiated  styled  one  another  buoni  cugini 
(good  cousins).  Any  place  in  which  they  met 
was  called  a  baracca,  or  hut ;  its  interior  was 
the  vendita,  or  place  of  sale  (for  charcoal) :  a 
lodge,  or  larger  place  of  meeting  in  a  town, 
was  an  alta  vendita ;  and  the  outside,  or  neigh- 
bourhood round  about,  a  bosco  or  foresta.  If 
their  organization  was  analogous  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  the  Freemasons,2  it  differed 
from  it  in  other  important  particulars.  Their 
meetings  were  not  enlivened  by  convivial 
songs  and  feastings,  but  all  was  severe  and 
gloomy  as  befitted  an  association  of  men  pre- 


pared for  martyrdom.  Under  the  type  of  the 
lamb  destroyed  by  the  wolf,  Jesus  Christ  was 
figured;  and  kings  in  general,  whom  they 
invariably  called  tyrants,  were  meant  by 
wolves.  They  also  called  themselves  sheep, 
and  any  monarch  they  lived  under  the  wolf. 
As  the  Freemasons  engage  to  avenge  their 
Hiram,  so  the  Carbonari  were  sworn  to 
avenge  their  Christ,  whom  they  spoke  of  as 
the  first  and  most  exalted  victim  of  tyranny. 
In  their  secret  assemblies  a  bloody  corpse  was 
exposed,  which  they  said  was  the  body  of 
Christ.  At  a  later  period  the  ceremony  of 
initiation  included  an  incident  which  Mazzini 
justly  ridiculed.  A  pistol  was  loaded  with 
ball,  and  primed  in  the  presence  of  the  initiate, 
who  was  then  ordered  to  take  it  in  his  hand, 
put  the  muzzle  close  to  his  ear,  and  fire  it  off. 
As  Mazzini  observed  when  this  ordeal  was 
explained  to  him,  if  there  was  an  arrangement 
in  the  pistol  by  which  the  charge  was  ren- 
dered harmless,  the  proceeding  was  childish; 
and  if  not,  a  man  must  be  a  fool  who  could 
swear  to  devote  his  whole  future  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  then  blow  out  the  few 
brains  he  had  with  which  to  serve  her.  This 
only  shows  by  what  fatuity  the  counsels  of 


so 
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the  Carbonari  were  guided  in  their  declining 
da}'s. 

The  organization  of  the  Freemasons  on  the 
Continent  had  been  made  use  of  to  promote 
the  first  revolutionary  movements  in  France  ;3 
but  as  the  storm  subsided  under  the  strong 
government  of  Napoleon,  statesmen  and  princes 
themselves  became  Freemasons,  and  were  thus 
able  to  influence  society  in  favour  of  ex- 
isting governments.  The  Carbonari  in  like 
manner  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  princes,  but  in  the  expectation  of 
being  the  better  able  to  accomplish  their  own 
ends.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  for  example, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  Queen  Caroline,  and  his 
sons,  were  initiated  into  the  Society  during 
their  long  exile  in  Sicily.  Deluded  by  the 
professions  of  this  weak  and  vicious  prince,  who 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Union  and  Inde- 
pendence of  all  Italy,  they  took  up  arms  in 
Calabria  against  the  soldiers  of  Murat,  con- 
sisting of  the  French  troops  under  Portonneaux, 
combined  with  the  Provincial  Guards  and 
Neapolitans.  This  insurrectionary  movement 
had  been  abetted  also  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  harassing  the  French.  All 
the  usual  consequences  of  civil  strife  and 
irregular  warfare  naturally  ensued — burnings, 
devastation,  pillage,  violation,  and  not  slaugh- 
ter only,  but  assassination.  It  is  Botta  himself 
who  paints  this  dreadful  picture  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  adds :  "  These  horrible  atrocities 
became  the  more  frequent  in  proportion  as, 
availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  of  a  state 
of  warfare,  dissolute  men  of  every  description, 
banditti,  thieves,  and  assassins,  who  cared  nei- 
ther for  Republic  nor  Monarchy,  for  Ferdinand 
nor  Joachim,  neither  for  the  French  nor  the 
English,  for  the  Pope  nor  for  the  Grand  Turk, 
but  were  intent  only  on  pillage  and  slaughter, 
issued  from  their  mountain  hiding-places  in 
order  to  commit  those  actions  which  humanity 
abhors,  and  which  the  historian  shudders  to 
recount.  From  this  time  Calabria  was  for 
two  whole  years  red  with  blood  wantonly 
spilled,  until  at  last  the  terror  caused  by  judi- 
cial executions  brought  it  to  a  more  tolerable 
condition."  General  Manhes,  the  agent  in 
these  judicial  proceedings,  in  fact,  made  little 
distinction  between  the  Carbonari  and  the  bri- 


gands of  Calabria;  and  his  subalterns  ably 
seconded  him  in  ferocity.  Capobianco  was 
betrayed  to  the  troops  by  a  pretended  friend, 
and  put  to  death :  all  who  survived  fled  to  the 
most  rugged  mountain  fortresses. 

Ferdinand  succeeded  to  Murat,  and  de- 
ceived every  hope.  He  decreed  the  union  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  refused  a  constitution. 
The  result  was  that  those  who  had  been  fa- 
vourable to  Murat  joined  the  secret  society. 
Hundreds  of  officers  on  half-pay  flocked  to 
their  ranks,  by  means  of  the  vendita,  or  sale, 
which,  like  the  cave  of  Adullam,  now  rallied 
all  the  discontented  of  every  shade  of  opinion. 
In  1816  their  number  was  estimated  by  Count 
Nunziante,4  the  military  commandant  in 
Calabria,  at  60,000 ;  but  this  was  probably  an 
exaggeration.  Let  us  suppose  there  was  half 
that  uumber.  Before  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1820  the  number  was  increased  to 
650,000,  whose  avowed  aim  was  the  recon- 
stitution  of  Italy  as  a  nation,  on  the  basis  of 
civil  and  religious  Liberty. 

This  extraordinary  development  of  Car- 
bonarism  had  been  greatly  fowarded  by  an 
officer  named  Pepe,  who  first  organized  a 
militia  to  put  down  brigandage,  and  then 
induced  his  militia  to  join  the  Carbonari  as 
a  body,  every  company  being  formed  into  a 
lodge.5  By  this  means  the  character  of  the 
secret  association  was  itself  raised  in  moral,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  refuge  for  desperate  and  doubt- 
ful characters.  Pepe  unfortunately  was  not, 
either  by  temperament  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  permitted  to  labour  and  to  wait. 
Excited  by  the  insurrection  of  1820  in  Spain, 
and  provoked  by  the  degrading  tyranny  to 
which  Italians  were  subjected  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  peninsula,  a  determined  band  of 
the  Carbonari,  led  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  Morelli,  set  out  from  Nola, 
where  the  soldiers  had  been  cantoned,  and 
advanced  to  Avellino,  which  was  occupied  by 
other  corps,  shouting  for  the  Constitution, 
This  occurred  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1820.  The  King,  who  was  in  the  bay,  going 
to  meet  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  then 
returning  from  Sicily,  heard  of  the  movement 
on  board  his  vessel,  and  knew  well  that  he  had 
but  too  much  cause  to  feel  alarmed  as  to  the 
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possible  results  of  the  revolt.  He  returned 
with  his  son  and  his  court  to  the  palace, 
assembled  the  Council,  and  commissioned  Ge- 
neral Pepe,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Province,  to  meet  the  insurgents,  trusting  that 
his  popularity  would  give  the  necessary  force 
to  his  arguments,  and  check  the  movement. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  circumstances 
given  in  his  own  memoir,  Pepe  accepted  the 
commission  with  the  intention  of  turning  the 
opportunity  to  account  by  declaring  for  a 
constitution.  Ferdinand,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  grew  suspicious,  and  having 
cancelled  Pepe's  commission,  sent  General 
Carascosa  in  his  place,  who  lost  some  hours 
at  Naples  maturing  his  plans.  Pepe  in  the 
meanwhile,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  set  off  to  meet  the  insurgents  on  his 
own  account,  leading  with  him  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  from  Naples,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Constitution!"  among  the  agitated  populace. 
By  the  time  that  General  Pepe  had  joined  the 
small  force  under  Morelli,  the  latter  had  raised 
the  towns  and  country  all  round ;  the  militia 
and  the  Carbonari  alike  flocked  to  their  united 
standards,  and  General  Pepe  organized  them 
in  colums  for  marching  on  the  capital.  In  a 
week  afterwards  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  the  King  having 
first  been  compelled  to  sign  a  constitution. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  this  retrospect  must  be  confined  to  give 
a  connected  narrative  of  what  followed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  Ferdinand,  who  had 
been  permitted  by  the  Neapolitan  Parliament 
to  attend  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns,  with 
such  oaths  on  his  lips  as  seemed  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  future,  had  conspired  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance6  to 
trample  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
The  conspiracy  of  Troppau  and  Laybach  ex- 
cited fierce  debate  in  the  French  Chamber. 
.  France  had  only  sat  in  the  gallery,  so  to  speak, 
yet  the  popular  feeling  was  strong  against  the 
Court  and  the  Ministry.  To  quote  Lamartine, 
whose  historical  fairness  may  be  trusted  in  this 
matter,  "the  ultra-Royalists  on  their  side  lost 
all  patience,  and  reproached  the  Ministers, 
Richelieu  and  Pasquier,  for  temporising  and 
compounding  with  revolutions.     Intermediate 


men  who  were  most  in  the  confidence  of  this 
party,  and  who  had  been  admitted  without 
portfolios  into  the  Council,  as  guarantees  for  a 
Royalist  administration,  such  as  M.  de  Villele, 
De  Corbiere,  and  Laine-,  were  already  objects 
of  reproach  and  bitter  accusation  by  the  Tri- 
bune. General  Donnadieu,  M.  de  Labourdon- 
naie,  and  M.  de  Lalot  gave  the  signal  for  a 
schism  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Moderates, 
which  threatened  De  Richelieu  with  an  ap- 
proaching fall  between  the  irritated  Liberals 
and  the  unmanageable  Royalists.  These  two 
parties  exchanged  over  the  heads  of  the  Mi- 
nisters insults  and  defiance  which  seemed  the 
prelude  of  a  civil  war.  Spain  and  Italy  were 
the  text  of  these  mutual  provocations.  Gene- 
ral Foy,  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  Casi- 
mir  Perier,  De  Lameth,  Manuel,  Laffitte,  and 
Girardin  rivalled  in  anger  and  eloquence 
MM.  De  Serres,  De  Vaublanc,  De  Labourdon- 
naie,  and  Donnadieu.  M.  Pasquier,  skilful  in 
appeasing  these  debates  by  speeches  which 
gave  the  victory  to  neither  side,  but  made 
neither  party  desperate,  secretly  satisfied  the 
Court,  however,  by  sending  to  the  Congress  of 
Laybach  negotiators  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  such  as  M.  de  Blacas,  M.  de  Caraman, 
and  M.  de  La  Ferronays.  In  this  Congress 
France,  fluctuating  between  England  and 
Russia,  declared  herself  neutral ;  but  in  thus 
keeping  out  of  the  action  she  in  reality  gave 
up  Italy  to  Austria.  Sixty  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  General  Fre'mont,  were  already 
marching  upon  Berne  and  Naples  through 
Tuscany.  The  old  King  Ferdinand  [it  was 
thus  the  perjured  despot  returned  from  the 
Congress]  advanced  with  them  to  reclaim  his 
crown.  What  could  a  nation,  disheartened  by 
the  desertion  of  all  its  natural  allies,  do  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  ?  It  was  in  vain  that 
General  Pepe  led  the  Neapolitan  army  to  the 
defiles  of  Introdocco,  to  save  at  least  the  na- 
tional honour  by  a  desperate  but  glorious 
struggle.  The  Neapolitan  Revolution  fell  with- 
out a  battle ;  Pepe,  abandoned  by  his  troops 
at  the  first  cannon-shot,  could  not  rally  a 
single  regiment  up  to  Naples.7  He  left  his 
country  for  a  long  exile,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  heroic  defence  of  Venice  in 
his  old  age ;  a  soldier  worthy  of  a  better  for- 
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tune,  betrayed    l>y  his  countrymen  and    the 
necessity  of  the  times."8 

The  national  movement  was  not  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.    An  insurrec- 
tion also  broke  out  in  Piedmont;  but  the  time 
was  ill-calculated  for  co-operation,  and  equally 
ill-timed  for  success,  had  it  been  well  planned. 
Turin  declared  for  the  Spanish  Constitution  at 
the  moment  that  Europe,  through  its  Congress 
of  Kings,  declared  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  monarchies,  and  when  Austria 
was  triumphing  at  Naples.     The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, Victor  Emmanuel,  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Carignan,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
and  who  three  days  afterwards  abandoned  the 
capital  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  the  Guards, 
and  placed  himself  with    one  half  the  army 
under  the  orders  of  the  Austrian  general.9     It 
is  only  right  that  such  acts  of  treachery  should 
be  put  in  evidence  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  conspirators  against 
what   is   called   "  law   and   order,"  and  their 
bitterness  against  kings.     The  defection  of  the 
Prince   ruined   the    hopes,   but   did   not    ex- 
tinguish the   courage,  of  the  insurgents,  who 
attempted    an    attack     upon    the   Austrians 
at  Novara.      The  presence  of  the  Prince  de 
Carignan  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  masses  of  the  Austrian  army  which  had 
hastened  up  from  Milan,  baffled  their  heroism  ; 
they  could  only  seal  with  their  blood  the  cause 
of  the  constitution  and  of  their  country.     The 
King  of  Sardinia  returned  to  Turin  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt,  imprisoned  and  proscribed,  paid 
for  their  experience   of  royal  honesty  by  im- 
prisonment and  exile.10     It  is  precisely  at  this 
critical  point  of  the  history  of  Italy  and  of 
the  secret   societies   of   the  Revolution,   that 
Mazzini,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  very 
soul  of  the  Revolution,  commences  the  story  of 
his  life.11 

"  One  Sunday  in  April,  1821,  while  I  was 
yet  a  boy,"  says  the  arch-conspirator,  "  I  was 
walking  in  the  Strada  Nuova  of  Genoa,  with 
my  mother  and  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
named  Andrea  Gambini.  The  Piedmontese  in- 
surrection had  just  been  crushed;  partly  by 
Austria,  partly  through  treachery,  and  partly 
through  the  weakness  of  its  leaders. 


"The  revolutionists,  seeking  safety  by  sea, 
had  flocked  to  Genoa,  and  finding  themselves 
distressed  for  means,  they  went  about  seeking 
help  to  enable  them  to  cross  into  Spain.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  crowded  in  S. 
Pier  d' Arena,  awaiting  a  chance  to  embark ; 
but  not  a  few  had  contrived  to  enter  the  city 
one  by  one,  and  I  used  to  search  them  out 
from  amongst  our  own  people,  detecting  them 
either  by  their  general  appearance,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  dress,  or  by  the  signs  of  a  deep 
and  silent  sorrow  on  their  faces. 

"  The  population  were  singularly  moved ; 
some  of  the  boldest  had  proposed  to  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection — Santa  Rosa  and  Ansaldi, 
I  think — to  concentrate  themselves  in,  and 
take  possession  of,  the  city,  and  organize  a  new 
resistance ;  but  Genoa  was  found  to  be  deprived 
of  all  means  of  successful  defence ;  the  fortresses 
were  without  artillery,  and  the  leaders  had 
rejected  the  proposition,  telling  them  to  pre- 
serve themselves  for  a  better  fate. 

"Presently  we  were  stopped  and  addressed  by 
a  tall  black-bearded  man,  with  a  severe  and 
energetic  countenance,  and  a  fiery  glance  that 
I  have  never  since  forgotten.  He  held  out  a 
white  handkerchief  towards  us,  merely  saying, 
'For  the  refugees  of  Italy!  My  mother  and 
friend  dropped  some  money  into  the  handker- 
chief, and  he  turned  from  us  to  put  the  same 
request  to  others.  I  afterwards  learnt  his 
name.  He  was  one  Reni,  a  captain  in  the 
National  Guard  which  had  been  instituted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  movement.  He  ac- 
companied those  for  whom  he  had  just  consti- 
tuted himself  collector,  and  I  believe  died — as 
so  many  of  ours  have  perished — for  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Spain." 

The  incident  is  interesting  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story  of  Mazzini's  life.  It  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  period  we  have 
just  sketched — its  abortive  insurrections  and 
its  alliances  of  crowned  heads  against  the 
liberties  of  Europe — and  the  comparatively 
successful  struggles  of  the  last  forty  years. 
Mazzini  himself  dates  from  it  the  first  dawn  of 
reflection  in  his  own  mind  on  the  fate  of  his 
country;  the  first  impression  of  an  existing 
wrong  against  which  it  was  a  duty  to  struggle, 
and  in  which  he  too  must  prepare  to  bear  his 
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part.  lie  began  collecting  names  and  facts, 
and  studied  as  he  best  could  the  records  of 
the  heroic  struggle  which  had  terminated  so 
disastrously.  Then  the  idea  of  renewing  the 
struggle  began  to  take  possession  of  bis  mind, 
and  as  time  wore  on  a  circle  of  chosen  friends 
aspiring  towards  a  better  state  of  things  began 
to  gather  round  him.  The  Carbonari  had  been 
proscribed  throughout  all  Italy  as  traitors 
since  the  suppression  of  the  revolts  in  Pied- 
mont and  Naples  in  1821.  The  result  was 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  society  were 
transferred  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  association  assumed  more  of  a  French 
character,  and  was  more  perfectly  organized 
than  it  had  been  in  Italy.  The  initiated  were 
still  called  buoni  cugini — but  in  French,  bons 
cousins — while  the  uninitiated  received  the  new 
name  of  pagani,  or  heathens.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  written  document  or  communi- 
cation by  letter  relative  to  the  doings  of  the 
society  allowed  among  the  brotherhood.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the.  secret  political 
societies  of  France  that  previously  existed  were 
now  merged  in  Carbonarism,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  that,  so  long  as  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  lasted,  the  Government  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  harassed  by  rumours  of 
plots  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  character  of  the  society  is  further  proved 
by  the  fact  that  its  rules  decreed  death  by 
assassination  to  any  member  who  should  be 
guilty  of  treachery.  After  the  Spanish  war 
rumours  of  intended  insurrections  died  away, 
and  the  society  seems  to  have  confined  itself 
to  the  dissemination  of  republican  ideas  till  its 
dissolution  in  1830,  owing  to  the  successes  of 
the  revolution  of  July.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  an  attempt  was  soon  made  by 
some  of  the  more  restless  members  of  the  old 
body  to  resuscitate  it  in  a  new  form.  The 
society  thus  constituted  under  the  leadership 
of  Buonarroti  took  the  name  of  the  Apophasi- 
rnenes.  Mazzini  says  :  "  It  was  a  sort  of  military 
organization — a  complex  mixture  of  oaths  and 
symbols,  with  a  multiplicity  of  grades  and  ranks, 
and  an  exaggeration  of  discipline  calculated  to 
destroy  that  enthusiasm  of  the  heart  which  is 
the  source  of  all  great  enterprises  ;  and  utterly 
devoid  of  any  dominant  moral  principle."12 


To  return  to  Italy. 

While  the  proscription  of  the  Carbonari, 
after  the  events  of  1821,  added  to  the  loss  of 
faith  in  their  leaders,  and  the  want  of  a 
distinct  moral  aim,  were  gradually  reducing 
the  association  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  con- 
spiracy against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
devoid  of  all  living  recuperative  force,  the  me- 
ditations of  Mazzini  and  his  select  circle  of 
friends  were  tending  to  an  educational  propa- 
ganda from  which  the  mightiest  results  were 
to  be  anticipated.  The  study  of  literature  and 
art  led  directly  to  this  result.  If  there  was 
no  regular  and  progressive  development,  it 
was  because  there  was  no  collective  life  in 
Italy, — a  reflection  which  suggested  the  ques- 
tion, Are  we  to  have  a  country  ?  Until  this 
question  was  answered,  the  career  of  literature 
must  be  renounced,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
solution  of  the  political  problem  could  be  pro- 
moted by  it.  Little  by  little  the  tendency  of 
the  writings  put  forth  by  Mazzini  and  his 
friends  became  more  openly  pronounced,  and 
there  were  whispers  of  the  revival  of  Carbo- 
narism. By-and-by  one  of  his  friends  con- 
fessed to  the  future  leader  of  the  democratic 
movement  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  old 
association,  and  invited  him  to  be  initiated. 
Mazzini  consented,  and  was  soon  advanced 
from  the  first  rank  to  the  second,  in  which  he 
was  authorized  to  ^affiliate  others.  As  yet, 
however,  he  had  learnt  nothing  of  their  pro- 
gramme. He  only  knew  that  they  regarded 
their  country  as  disinherited  of  all  power  to 
act,  and  that  they  professed  Cosmopolitanism 
— a  beautiful  word,  he  says,  if  it  be  under- 
stood to  mean  liberty  for  all  men ;  but  every 
lever  requires  a  fulcrum,  and  whereas  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  that  fulcrum  in 
Italy,  the  Carbonari  looked  for  it  in  Paris, 
where,  as  we  related,  the  society  had  esta- 
blished its  head-quarters  since  the  proscription 
of  1821.  This  idea  of  Cosmopolitanism,13  de- 
fective as  it  was,  served  as  a  point  of  departure, 
from  which  Mazzini  ascended  to  higher  views, 
as  the  eagle  wings  his  flight  from  some  fast- 
ness of  the  rocks  which  he  leaves  beneath  him. 
In  his  Essay  on  a  European  Literature,  which 
appeared  in  the  Antologia  of  Florence,  in 
December,  1829,14   Mazzini  has  shown  in  fact 
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how  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
separate  monarchies  of  Europe  has  prepared 
the  way  for  this  final  development,  and  that 
"a  common  thought,  an  universal  mind,  is 
leading  the  nations  through  different  paths 
to  one  and  the  same  goal."  The  principle 
indicated  is  that  of  Socialism  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;  for  it  is  the  social  man — the 
moral  of  Collective  Humanity — that  is  to  be 
educated  for  its  mission. 

As  the  struggle  between  Charles  X.  and 
the  opposition  in  the  French  Chamber  drew 
to  a  crisis,  the  Carbonaros  of  Italy  began 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  Mazzini,  who  had 
been  simply  sworn  on  his  initiation  to  obey 
whatever  order  he  received  from  his  unknown 
superiors,  was  sent  to  Tuscany,  to  plant  the 
society  there.  He  now  saw  too  clearly  what 
an  ignoble  thing  this  Carbonarism  had  become. 
Having  received  an  order  to  be  at  a  certain 
rendezvous  by  midnight,  he  was  joined  there 
by  several  of  the  young  men  he  had  himself 
enrolled,  and  by  others  who  were  strangers  to 
him,  all  of  whom  had  received  the  same  secret 
order,  and  were  as  ignorant  of  the  object  as 
himself.15  After  waiting  some  time,  one  of  the 
leaders,  named  Doria,  appeared,  and  arranging 
the  initiated  in  a  circle  round  him,  informed 
them  that  two  of  their  number,  who  were 
muffled  up  in  cloaks,  would  proceed  to  Bologna 
on  the  morrow  to  stab  a  Carbonaro  there  for 
having  spoken  against  the  chiefs,  for  that  the 
Order  no  sooner  discovered  rebels  than  it 
crushed  them.  This  was  spoken  at  Mazzini, 
in  answer  to  remarks  of  his  which  had  been 
reported  to  the  chiefs.  He  was  at  first  indig- 
nant, and  refused  to  go  on  his  mission  to 
Tuscany,  but  eventually  thought  better  of  it. 
He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Genoa,  when  the 
insurrection  of  July  broke  out  in  Paris,  and 
now  the  leaders  of  the  Carbonari,  expecting 
aid  from  Louis  Philippe,  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves for  action,  but  with  no  definite  aim,  and 
the  younger  men  prepared  for  the  conflict, 
which  they  thought  certain  to  come,  by  cast- 
ing bullets.  The  police  were  also  active,  and 
Mazzini,  the  victim  of  treachery,  found  himself 
a  prisoner. 

This  imprisonment  was  only  a  part  of  his 
further  education   for  the  work   before  him. 


He  managed  by  secret  means  to  correspond 
with  his  friends,  and  to  give  them  instructions 
in  the  interests  of  the  order.    On  communicat- 
ing, this  fact  to  a  fellow-prisoner  in  the  corri- 
dor between  their  cells,  the  latter  instantly 
invested  him  with  the  highest  rank ;   "  and 
then,"  says  Mazzini,  "  tapping  me  on  the  head, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  me  I  know  not  what 
indispensable  Masonic  dignity, — all  confirmed 
me  in  the  conviction  I   had   acquired   some 
months  before,  that  Carbonarism  was,  in  fact, 
dead ;  and  that,  instead  of  wasting  time  and 
energy  in  endeavouring  to  galvanize  a  corpse, 
it  would  be  better  to  address  myself  to  the 
living,  and  seek  to  found  a  new  edifice  upon  a 
new  basis."     This  is  of  historical  importance 
as  the  first  conception  of  the  Association  of 
Young    Italy    (La   Giovine  Italia),  which 
afterwards  became  a  more  powerful  engine  in 
revolutionary  movements  than  had  ever  before 
been  organized,  and  to  which  Italy  is  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  her  present  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.     "At  that  time"  [in  that 
prison],  says  the  future  Chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, "  even  the  immature  conception  inspired 
me  with  a  mighty  hope,  that  flashed  before 
my  spirit  like  a  star.     I  saw  regenerate  Italy 
becoming  at  one  bound   the  missionary  of  a 
religion  of  progress  and  fraternity  far  grander 
and  vaster  than  that  she  gave  to  humanity  in 
the  past.     The  worship  of  Rome  was  a  part  of 
my  being.     The  great  Unity,  the  One  Life  of 
the  world,  had  twice  been  elaborated  within 
her  walls.    Other  peoples — their  brief  mission 
fulfilled — disappeared  for  ever.     To  none  save 
to  her  had  it  been  given  twice  to  guide  and 
direct   the   world.      There,   life   was   eternal, 
death  unknown.     There,  upon  the  vestiges  of 
an  epoch  of  civilization  anterior  to  the  Grecian, 
which  had  had  its  seat  in  Italy,  and  which 
the  historical  science  of  the  future  will  show 
to  have  had   a  far   wider  external   influence 
than  the  learned  of  our  own  day  imagine, — 
the  Rome  of  the  Republic,  concluded  by  the 
Caesars,  had  arisen  to  consign  the  former  world 
to  oblivion,  and  had  borne  her  eagles  over  the 
known  world,  carrying  with  them  the  idea  of 
right,  the  source  of  liberty.      In  later  days, 
while  men  were   mourning  over  her  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  living,  she  had  again  aiisen 
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greater  than  before,  and  at  once  constituted 
herself,  through  her  Popes — as  venerable  once 
as  abject  now — the  accepted  centre  of  a  new 
unity,  elevating  the  law  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  substituting  for  the  idea  of  right  an  idea 
of  duty — a  duty  common  to  all  men,  and 
therefore  source  of  their  equality.  Why  should 
not  a  new  Rome,  the  Rome  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple— portents  of  whose  coming  I  deemed  I  saw 
— arise  to  create  a  third  and  still  vaster  unity 
to  link  together  and  harmonize  earth  and 
heaven,  right  and  duty;  and  utter,  not  to  in- 
dividuals, but  to  peoples,  the  great  word  As- 
sociation— to  make  known  to  free  men  and 
equals  their  mission  here  below  ? " 

Thus  Mazzini  in  his  cell  at  Savona,  forty 
years  ago,  speculated  on  the  future  of  Rome 
and  Italy — worshipped  Rome,  he  says.  He 
had  reached  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Browning  brings  his  hero,  Sordello,  when  he 
reflected  that  men  suffered  much,  whether 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline  prevailed.  Once  launched 
on  this  theme,  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  it 
was  certain  the  logical  consequences  would 
follow  in  his  case,  as  in  the  experience  of 
the  poet,  during  his  year's  retirement  at 
Goito,  like  a  revelation.  The  great  crowd  of 
mankind  do  not  exist  like  a  machine,  that 
superior  men  may  control  them ;  but  they  have 
rights  and  lives  of  their  own.  Those  rights, 
that  life,  are  not  safe  in  the  keeping  of  one 
faction  or  another.  What  men  need  to  wor- 
ship as  their  guiding  star  is  a  righteous  and 
holy  authority,  not  its  false  semblance  or 
shadow  set  up  by  selfish  and  ambitious  rulers 
for  their  own  purposes.  But  authority  in 
this  sense  has  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  be- 
come utterly  extinct,  and  a  new  initiative  is 
required  for  its  restoration.  To  whom  should 
that  initiative  belong  ?  With  Germany,  its 
mission  accomplished  in  the  philosophy  of 
individualism;  with  England,  sunk  in  com- 
mercialism ;  with  France,  lost  in  a  vague  cos- 
mopolitanism— what  hope  existed  for  Europe, 
except  in  Italy,  whose  nationality  and  whose 
mission  among  the  nations  of  the  modern 
world  had  yet  to  be  realized  ?  For  an  Italian 
of  Mazzini's  enthusiastic  temperament  there 
could  be  but  one  conclusion.  Italy  renewed 
implied,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  Rome, 


as  Europe  renewed  and  ordered  by  a  righteous 
authority  to  which  all  would  willingly  submit 
themselves,  implied  a  new  centre  of  light — a 
real  metropolis,  or  mother-city  of  civilization, 
at  whose  feet  the  future  ages  would  reverently 
sit  and  learn.  And  who  shall  blame  the  phi- 
losopher, poet  and  patriot  in  one,  who  dreamt 
thus  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  after- 
wards shaped  his  whole  life  by  the  dream  ? 
"  Utopist  and  madman  !  "  Yes,  for  "  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light ; "  and  there  have 
been  times  in  the  career  of  Mazzini,  when  the 
bitterness  of  disenchantment  and  scorn  has 
caused  him  to  look  back  with  longing  and 
regret  to  his  cell  at  Savona,  between  sea  and 
sky,  and  far  from  the  contact  of  men.16  The 
future  must  declare  whether  his  thoughts 
were  visionary  or  prophetic :  the  present 
revival  of  Italy  he  does  not  recognize  as  the 
end  of  his  hopes,  for  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  "immoral  materialists."17 

But  to  revert  to  the  dream — which  events 
have  proved  was  not  all  a  dream — of  Mazzini's 
youth,  How  renew  and  build  up  Rome  again  ? 
The  answer  which  came  to  Mr.  Browning's  hero 
came  to  him  also,  "  With  the  Very  People."  He 
felt  that  the  work  before  him  was  not  merely 
political,  but  moral  and  religious;  and  so 
feeling  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  he 
passed  through  and  beyond  the  materialism  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  had  been  educated  into 
the  spiritualism  of  the  old  times  and  the  Italian 
fathers.  Henceforth,  as  he  says  of  Schiller's 
hero — Posa,  in  Don  Carlos — "  Great  in  faith 
and  sacrifice,  strong  in  absolute  purity  of  con- 
science, and  a  constancy  beyond  proof,  he  ad- 
vances upon  the  path  traced  out  for  him  by 
the  power  that  invested  genius  with  its  divine 
mission,  calm,  trusting, ,  and  resigned  as  one 
who  has  renounced  the  happiness  and  hopes 
of  life,  and  bidden  adieu  to  the  brief  applause 
and  the  joy  and  glory  of  triumph,  to  all  things 
save  a  principle,  and  martyrdom  for  its  sake." 

For  the  present,  Mazzini,  having  thus  pro- 
fited by  his  few  months'  preliminary  imprison- 
ment, was  liberated  after  being  brought  to 
trial ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate,  he  was  forbidden  by  his  "Most 
clement  Majesty,"  Carle  Felice,18  to  remain  in 
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Genoa  or  any  other  largo  town,  anil  ordered 
either  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  select  a  resi- 
dence in  some  obscure  place   in  the  interior, 
like  Asti,  Acqui,  or  Casales.     He  chose  exile. 
An   insurrection   had  broken   out  in  Central 
Italy — an  after-throe  of  the  July  Revolution 
— and  there  was  more  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  swim  with  the  stream  in  France,  than 
in  a  secluded  Italian  town  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police.     Modena  had  given  the 
signal,  and    the   duke   had   fled   to  Vienna.19 
Bologna  had  followed  suit  only  a  few  hours 
later,  and  the  papal  governor  had  escaped  to 
Rome.     The  new  Pope  (a  Venetian,  who  took 
the   name   of  Gregory   XVI.)  had  just  been 
crowned,  and  had  not  yet  laid  aside  his  cere- 
monial robes,  when  the  news  began  to  spread 
through  the  city  that  Modena  had  risen.     The 
people   were   still   in   the  Corso    when    fresh 
rumours  began  to  circulate,  that  the  fire  had 
spread  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States.     In  a  few  days 
Rome  itself  caught  the  fever  of  revolution,  the 
papal   troops   fired   on   the   people,    and   the 
gathering  storm  once  more  rolled  away  to  the 
distance.     But  the  lightning  flashes  were  still 
seen  on  the  horizon.     Parma  was  lighted  up 
by  the  lurid  glare,   and  the   duchess   fled  to 
Piacenza.      Imola,    Perugia,    Faenza,    Foligno, 
Forli,    Ascoli,    Spoleto,   Ancona,   Osimo,   and 
Macerata,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  all 
Romagna  was  proclaimed  by  the  Revolution 
as   the   "  Province   unite."     Then   the  clouds 
gathered  over  Rome  again — the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Saints  who  had  "  moved  Providence  " 
in  favour  of  the  city  a  fortnight  previously,20 
could  not  be  everywhere,  and  were  distracted 
by  the  demands  made  upon  them.   By  the  25th 
of  February,  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  Italians  were  in  arms,  and  the  tricolored 
cockade  was  everywhere  adopted.     The  Pope 
began  to  think  of  leaving  the  capital ;  arrests 
were  made,  miracle-working  pictures  exhibited, 
a  hundred  years  of  absolution  were  promised 
to  whosoever  would  pray  for  help  to  a  par- 
ticular image  of  our  Saviour ;  while  the  more 
practical  Bishop  of  Rieti  led  a  force  of  800 
men  against  a    party  of  the  insurgents,  and, 
aided  by  a  well-timed  thunderstorm,  returned 
in  triumph  with  a  captured  cannon.     Such  an 


episode  in  the  struggle  would  have  availed 
nothing,  but  the  insurrection  was  without 
money ;  and  before  the  deputies  of  the  insur- 
gent provinces  could  be  assembled  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies  in  a  legal  manner,  the 
Austrian  army  under  Bentheim  was  advancing. 
One  by  one  the  insurgent  places  were  occu- 
pied, for  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  by  the 
end  of  March  "  order  reigned  "  again  in  Central 
Italy. 

It  was  in  the  crisis  of  this  collapse  that 
Mazzini  went  into  exile,  after  his  imprisonment 
at  Savona,  and  his  meditations  on  the  revolu- 
tionary programme  of  the  future.  At  Geneva, 
on  his  way  to  France,  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  historian  Sismondi,  who  introduced 
him  to  Pellegrino  Rossi.  He  felt  an  "  inde- 
scribable sense  of  discouragement."  France 
was  everything  in  their  eyes,  and  politics,  as 
he  judged  from  their  conversation,  a  matter  of 
"  management,  diplomatic  calculation,  and  op- 
portune compromise,"  destitute  alike  of  faith 
and  morality.  He  went  on  to  Lyons,  where 
he  found  a  knot  of  Italians,  in  whom  he  re- 
cognized "  a  spark  of  true  life."  Among  them 
was  Carlo  Bianco,  afterwards  his  friend ; 
Voarino,  a  cavalry  officer ;  Tedeschi,  and  others, 
all  Piedmontese  and  Republicans.  They  had 
gathered  at  Lyons,  to  prepare  an  expedition 
in  favour  of  the  insurrection,  trusting  in  the 
connivance  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  not  yet 
been  recognized  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
while  the  citizen  king,  on  his  part,  was  seek- 
ing to  enforce  their  recognition  by  frightening 
them  with  the  imminence  of  a  European 
revolution.  We  must  add  to  this  dynastic 
consideration  that  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  seriously  averse,  on  grounds  of 
general  policy,  to  the  intervention  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome 
had  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it  as  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  political  system  of  Italy 
and  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
prospect  of  a  temporary  alliance  between  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Revolution  was  not,  there- 
fore, altogether  the  baseless  dream  it  may  now 
appear.  Much  depended  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  If  Austria  defied  France,  if  the 
Pope  absolutely  denied  all  reform,  the  citizen 
king  might  after  all  have  no  choice  left  him. 
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■Neither  of  these  possible  events  occurred.  The 
Austrians,  having  conquered  the  insurrection, 
"withdrew  from  this  and  that  point  in  defer- 
ence to  the  representations  made  by  the  French 
Government ;  even  the  Pope  reluctantly  gave 
ground,  and  so  at  the  moment  when  the  expe- 
dition was  about  to  start,  a  sharp  proclamation 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  Lyons,  ordering  the 
exiles  to  disband,  and  threatening  with  "  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  criminal  law "  any  per- 
sons who  should  venture  to  compromise  France 
with  other  governments  by  violating  the  fron- 
tiers of  friendly  powers. 

Mazzini  says  in  allusion  to  this  cruel  dis- 
appointment :  "  I  found  the  committee  com- 
pletely crushed  and  overwhelmed.  The 
banners  had  all  disappeared,  and  a  great 
number  of  arms  had  been  sequestrated.  Old 
General  Regis  was  in  tears,  and  the  other 
exiles  were  cursing  both  the  betrayal  and  the 
betrayer."  A  few  who  trusted  in  the  king's 
honesty,  believed  that  the  proclamation  was 
only  meant  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to 
test  this  it  was  suggested  by  Mazzini  that  a 
small  body  of  armed  men  should  be  advanced 
on  the  road  to  Savoy.  This  was  done,  and 
they  were  stopped  by  a  patrol  of  cavalry. 
Then  the  refugees  were  actively  hunted  down, 
and  many  were  conveyed  handcuffed  to  Calais, 
whence  they  were  embarked  for  England.  As 
for  Italy,  the  Austrians  had  indeed  evacuated 
the  Legations,  but  at  the  same  time  had  en- 
gaged to  return  if  they  should  be  needed,  and 
the  Pope's  pretended  reforms  were  mere  illu- 
sion. The  reaction  brought  on  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  papal  troops  and  the  patriots  of 
Rimini  on  the  20th  of  January,  1832,  when 
some  fifty  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  such 
excesses  followed  that  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Antonelli  made  the  expected  call  on  the  Aus- 
trians. The  summons  was  instantly  answered 
by  the  afterwards  celebrated  Radetzky,  whose 
appearance  before  Bologna  on  the  20th  of 
March,  with  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  put  an  end  to  every  hope  of  re- 
sistance. The  wave  of  revolution,  which  had 
begun  to  roll  in  upon  the  shores  of  Italy  in 
the  days  of  July,  1830,  was  thus  definitively 
driven  back,  and  the  hand  of  Austria  lay 
heavy  on  the  heart  of  the  vanquished  people. 


These  events  left  Mazzini  free  to  put  into 
execution  the  design  he  had  matured  in  his 
prison  at  Savona.  As  a  last  resource,  in  the 
interest  of  the  insurrection  he  had  gone  to 
Corsica,  where  a  plan  was  formed  to  cross 
over  to  the  continent  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand armed  men — a  plan  which  failed  for  want 
of  money  to  procure  the  necessary  transports. 
Leaving  Corsica,  when  all  hope  of  this  enter- 
prise was  at  an  end,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
where  the  exiles  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  the 
Romagna  had  gathered  to  the  number 
of  more  than  a  thousand.  Calling  round 
him  the  choicest  and  best  of  his  country- 
men, he  commenced  his  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  "Young  Italy."  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Carlo  Felice,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
died  (April  27th,  1831),  and  Charles  Albert! 
the  father  of  the  present  King  of  Italy,  the 
same  who  had  weakly  gone  over  to  the 
Austrians  in  1821,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
Notwithstanding  his  former  defection,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  since  that  event 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  Grenadiers 
against  liberty  in  Spain,  there  were  those  as- 
sociated with  the  popular  cause  in  Italy  who 
still  believed  in  him.  This  fact  alone  ought  to 
bid  us  pause  in  our  judgment  on  his  character 
and  conduct.  That  he  was  a  prince  of  noble 
aspirations,  a  real  lover  of  his  country,  anxious 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people  may  reasonably  be  believed,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an 
impulse  of  generosity  and  patriotism  when  he 
declared  for  the  Constitution  in  1821,  than  that 
he  was  ever  bound  by  personal  pledges  to  the 
Carbonaros.  Instead  of  treachery  therefore, 
we  may  see  in  his  conduet  the  weakness  of 
doubt  caused  by  his  want  of  enthusiasm  and 
faith  in  the  popular  movement.  He  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  Mazzini  has 
told  us  what  the  secret  societies  of  Italy  had 
degenerated  into.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  young 
and  high-spirited  prince  should  have  started 
back  with  alarm  and  horror,  when  he  found 
that  his  espousal  of  the  popular  cause  had 
brought  out  of  their  lurking  places  not  merely 
the  philosophical  dreamers,  the  poetical  and 
noble  enthusiasts  of  the  revolution,  few  of 
whom   and   little   of    whom    he   could   have 
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known,  but  a  swarm  of  Booundrels  "  trained 

to  answer  with  knives,"  who  would  have  dis- 
graced any  cause  whatever.  Something  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  felt  by  the  "  weak- 
minded,"  as  Mazzini  calls  them,  who  looked 
up  hopefully  to  the  still  youthful  prince  on  his 
accession  in  1831.  The  chief  of  the  revolution 
does  not  acknowledge  so  much.  He  has 
nothing  but  contempt  and  pity  for  illusions, 
and  scarcely  tolerance  for  good  intentions 
which  fall  short  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  This 
is  the  fault,  or  the  virtue,  if  we  will,  of  the 
enthusiastic  temperament.  Charles  Albert, 
however,  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  crown,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  very 
life,  for  the  redemption  of  Italy  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Austrian,  and  no  amount  of  ad- 
miration for  the  abstract  justice,  and  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  the  views  which  have 
inspired  Italy  with  a  new  soul,  and  which 
may  prepare  still  greater  triumphs  for  the 
national  cause,  should  blind  us  to  the  merits  of 
those  who,  it  may  be  with  less  insight,  or  less 
stability  of  character,  and  even  less  deliber- 
ately contemplated  self-sacrifice,  have  yet 
thrown  themselves  into  the  front  of  the  battle, 
and  proved  their  right  to  respect  by  what  they 
have  done  and  suffered. 

Mazzini  did  not  believe  in  Charles  Albert, 
and  those  who  did  believe  in  him  "  forgot  that 
his  conduct  had  never  been  influenced  by  an 
idea,  but  by  an  impulse  of  ambition." 21  This 
was  a  harsh  judgment  to  pass  upon  a  man, 
who  soon  afterwards,  as  we  have  said,  threw 
his  crown  and  his  fife  at  the  feet  of  Italy. 
But  Mazzini  was,  and  is  now,  incapable  of 
believing  in  a  king ;  eveiy  fibre  in  his  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  every  principle 
that  enters  into  liis  philosophy  of  a  national 
life  is  opposed  to  such  a  faith.22  The  theory  of 
Constitutionalism,  from  his  point  of  view,  is 
only  servility  and  cowardice.  Still  though  he 
refused  to  share  in  the  hope  of  the  moderates 
— of  those  who  saw  the  bow  of  promise  arched 
over  the  throne  of  the  newly  crowned  king, 
he  made  himself  the  interpreter  of  their 
feeling,  and  addressed  an  exhortation  to 
Charles  Albert — the  first  of  his  political  wri- 
tings, (which  his  friend  Libri  warned  him  not 
to  publish) ;  but  then  he  says,  "  Libri  was  led 


by  that  materialism  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  every  doctrine,  and  an  excessive  scepticism 
both  as  to  men  and  things,  to  forget  alike  the 
dignity  of  his  own  soul  and  the  duty  which  a 
man  of  his  powerful  intellect  owed  to  his 
country."23 

This  letter  to  the  King,  which  calls  upon  him 
to  become  "  the  Napoleon  of  Italian  liberty," 
begins  by  reminding  him  of  the  enthu- 
siastic hopes  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
Italians  by  the  accession  of  a  Prince  who  had 
been  a  Carbonaro  in  1821  ;24  of  their  readiness 
to  believe  that  his  treason  on  that  occasion 
was  the  result  of  circumstances ;  and  that  being 
at  last  free  to  act,  he  would  justify  the  faith 
put  in  his  promises.  There  were  but  two 
paths  open  to  him ;  he  had  to  choose  between 
a  system  of  terror  and  a  system  of  concessions. 
He  is  warned  of  the  danger  to  himself  if  he 
pursue  the  first — "Blood  calls  for  blood,  and 
the  dagger  of  the  conspirator  is  never  so 
terrible  as  when  sharpened  upon  the  tombstone 
of  a  martyr."  25 

The  system  of  concessions,  the  letter  con- 
tinues, changes  in  the  administration,  eco- 
nomical reductions,  ameliorations  of  the  code, 
the  abolition  of  the  most  crying  governmental 
abuses,  would  prove  abortive  without  the 
guarantee  of  fixed  institutions,  without  a  fun- 
damental pact,  without  any  political  declaration 
of  faith,  or  a  single  word  recognizing  a  right, 
a  power,  or  a  sovereignty  in  the  nation.  The 
King  would  have  to  achieve  the  difficult  task 
of  deceiving  the  people  into  fancying  them- 
selves free,  and  of  producing  a  semblance  of 
effects,  without  giving  the  force  of  law  to 
causes.  Moreover,  partial  reforms  would  be 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary ;  even  the 
dismissal  of  unworthy  employe's  assumes  a 
character  of  partiality  and  caprice  in  the  eyes 
of  a  people  who  are  deprived  of  their  sole 
means  of  verifying  the  justice  of  such  acts — 
certain  invariable  judicial  laws,  and  publicity 
of  trial. 

"  The  people  are  no  longer  to  be  quieted  by 
a  few  concessions ;  they  seek  the  recognition 
of  those  rights  of  humanity  which  have  been 
withheld  from  them  for  ages.  They  demand 
laws  and  liberty,  independence  and  union. 
Divided,   dismembered,  and   oppressed,    they 
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~ave  neither  name  nor  country.  They  have 
heard  themselves  stigmatized  by  the  foreigner 
as  the  Helot  Nation.  They  have  seen  free 
men  visit  their  country,  and  declare  it  the  land 
of  the  dead.  They  have  drained  the  cup  of 
slavery  to  the  dregs,  but  they  have  sworn 
never  to  fill  it  again." 

Mazzini  then  points  out  the  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  hatred  of  Austria  existing  in  all  the 
States  of  Italy,  and  insists  on  the  possibility 
of  uniting  them  in  the  grand  struggle  for 
Italian  independence.  The  King  might  strike 
out  for  himself  a  new  path ;  the  people  would 
prove  a  surer  and  safer  ally  than  either  France 
or  Austria.  Mazzini  endeavours  to  rouse  him 
to  noble  ambition  by  reminding  him  that 
there  is  a  crown  brighter  and  nobler  than  that 
of  Piedmont, — a  crown  that  only  awaits  a  man 
bold  enough  to  conceive  the  idea  of  wearing 
it,  resolute  and  determined  enough  to  conse- 
crate himself  wholly  to  the  realization  of  that 
idea,  and  virtuous  enough  not  to  dim  its 
splendour  with  ignoble  tyranny.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  King  should  hesitate  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  struggle  for  Italian 
independence,  he  might  retard,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Italian  people  as  ordained  by  God  Himself. 

Imploring  him,  therefore,  to  write  on  his 
banner,  "Union,  Liberty,  Independence,"  and 
to  proclaim  himself  the  avenger  and  the  inter- 
preter of  popular  rights,  he  continues,  "  Hurl  in 
the  face  of  Austria  as  your  battle-gage  the  name 
of  Italy,  for  that  old  and  time-honoured  name 
will  work  wonders.  Invoke  with  it  all  that  is 
great  and  generous  in  the  peninsula.  Her 
brave  and  high-spirited  young  men,  urged  for- 
ward by  a  thirst  for  vengeance  and  glory, — 
the  two  passions  that  make  men  heroes, — have 
fed  for  a  long  time  upon  one  thought  alone, 
and  sigh  for  the  time  to  come  to  put  it  in 
action." 

"  Be  not  deceived,"  Mazzini  says  in  conclu- 
sion, "  by  the  popular  applause  that  hails  the 
opening  of  your  reign.  Interrogate  the  sources 
of  that  applause.  It  arises  because  the  people 
believe  you  to  be  the  representative  of  their 
own  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  your  name 
recalls  to  them  the  man  of  1821.  .  .  .  Sire,  I 
have  spoken  to  you  the  truth.     The  men  of 


freedom  await  your  answer  in  your  deeds. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  that  answer,  pos- 
terity will  either  hail  your  name  as  that  of 
the  greatest  of  men,  or  the  last  of  Italian 
tyrants."26 

Other  appeals  of  similar  purport  came  to 
the  King,  whose  answer  to  Mazzini  was  an 
order  to  arrest  him  if  he  should  attempt  to 
return  into  Italy.  Charles  Albert  feared  that 
Austria  would  be  stronger  than  the  people  he 
was  invited  to  lead.  Mazzini  therefore  resolved 
once  for  all  to  trust  to  his  own  instincts,  and 
draw  together  the  youth  of  Italy  under  the 
flag  of  La  Giovine  Italia,  the  statutes  of 
which,  now  promulgated  as  the  basis  of  the 
Association,  were  as  follows  * : — 

Section  1. — Young  Italy  is  a  brotherhood  of 
Italians  who  believe  in  a  law  of  Progress  and  Duty, 
and  are  convinced  that  Italy  is  destined  to  become 
one  nation — convinced  also  that  she  possesses  suffi- 
cient strength  within  herself  to  become  one,  and 
that  the  ill  success  of  her  former  efforts  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  weakness,  but  to  the  mis- 
direction  of  the  revolutionary  elements  within  her 
— that  the  secret  of  force  lies  in  constancy  and 
unity  of  effort.  They  join  this  association  in  the 
firm  intent  of  consecrating  both  thought  and  action 
to  the  great  aim  of  re-constituting  Italy  as  one  inde- 
pendent sovereign  nation  of  free  men  and  equals. 

Section  2. — By  Italy,  we  understand  1,  Conti- 
nental and  peninsular  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  upper  circle  of  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the 
sea,  on  the  west  by  the  mouths  of  the  Varo,  and 
on  the  east  by  Trieste ;  2,  The  islands  proved 
Italian  by  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
destined,  under  a  special  administrative  organiza- 
tion, to  form  a  part  of  the  Italian  political  unity. 
By  the  nation  we  understand  the  universality  of 
Italians,  bound  together  by  a  common  pact,  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws. 

Section  3. — The  aim  of  the  association  is  revolu- 
tion ;  but  its  labours  will  be  essentially  educational, 
both  before  and  after  the  day  of  revolution ;  and  it 
therefore  declares  the  principles  upon  which  the 
national  education  should  be  conducted,  and  from 
which  alone  Italy  may  hope  for  safety  and  regene- 
ration.     By  preaching   exclusively   that   which   it 

*  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  document  is  not  given  for  its  historical 
importance  merely,  but  because  it  comprises  in  a  com- 
pact form  the  views  of  the  party  of  Revolution,  by 
which  Europe  is  still  convulsed,  and  of  which  we  are 
not  likely  soon  to  hear  the  last  word.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  record  nothing  in  these  pages  but  what  is 
needed  to  elucidate  the  events  of  our  time. 
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believes  to  be  truth,  the  association  performs  a 
work  of  duty,  Dot  of  usurpation.  By  inculcating 
before  the  hour  of  action  by  what  steps  the  Italians 
must  achieve  their  aim,  by  raising  its  flag  in  the 
sight  of  [taly,  and  calling  upon  all  those  who 
believe  ii  to  be  the  Hag  of  national  regeneration,  to 
organize  themselves  beneath  its  folds — the  associa- 
tion docs  not  seok  to  substitute  that  flag  for  the 
banner  id'  the  future  nation.  When  once  the  nation 
herself  shall  bo  free,  and  able  to  excrciso  that  right 
of  sovereignty  which  is  hers  alone,  she  will  raise 
her  own  banner,  and  make  known  her  revered  and 
unchallenged  will  as  to  the  principle  and  the  funda- 
mental law  of  her  existence.  In  the  meantime, 
young  Italy  is  Republican  and  Unitarian — 

Republican,  because  theoretically  every  nation  is 
destined,  by  the  law  of  God  and  humanity,  to  form 
a  free  and  equal  community  of  brothers  ;  and  the  re- 
publican is  the  only  form  of  government  that  insures 
this  future.  Because  all  true  sovereignty  resides  es- 
sentially in  the  nation.  Because,  whatever  be  the 
form  or  privilege  that  constitutes  the  apex  of  the  social 
edifice,  its  tendency  is  to  spread  among  the  other 
classes,  and  by  undermining  the  equality  of  the 
citizens,  to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  country. 
Because  when  the  sovereignty  is  recognized  as 
existing  not  in  the  whole  body,  but  in  several 
distinct  powers,  the  path  to  usurpation  is  laid 
open,  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  is  inevitable. 
Because  the  monarchical  element  being  incapable  of 
sustaining  itself  alone  by  the  side  of  the  popular 
element,  it  necessarily  involves  the  existence  of  the 
intermediate  element  of  an  aristocracy — the  source 
of  inequality  and  corruption  to  the  whole  nation. 
Because  both  history  and  the  nature  of  things  teach 
us  that  elective  monarchy  tends  to  generate  anarchy ; 
and  hereditary  monarchy  tends  to  generate  despot- 
ism. Because,  when  monarchy  is  not,  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  based  upon  the  belief  now  extinct,  in 
right  divine,  it  becomes  too  weak  to  be  a  bond  of 
unity  and  authority  in  the  State.  Because  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  series  of  progressive  trans- 
formations taking  place  in  Europe,  is  towards  the 
enthronement  of  the  republican  principle,  and 
because  the  inauguration  of  the  monarchical  principle 
in  Italy  would  carry  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  a 
new  revolution  shortly  after.  Because  our  Italian 
tradition  is  essentially  republican  ;  our  great  me- 
mories are  republican  ;  the  whole  history  of  our 
national  progress  is  republican  ;  whereas  the  intro- 
duction of  monarchy  amongst  us  was  coeval  with 
our  decay,  and  consummated  our  ruin  by  its  con- 
stant servility  to  the  foreigner,  and  its  antagonism 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
Because  the  populatibns  of  the  various  Italian 
States  would  not  willingly  submit  to  be  governed 
by  a  man,  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  States,  but 


woidd  cheerfully  unite  in  the  name  of  a  principle 
which  could  give  no  umbrage  to  local  ambition. 
Because,  if  monarchy  were  once  sot  up  as  the  aim 
of  tho  Italian  insurrection,  it  would,  by  a  logical 
necessity,  draw  along  with  it  all  the  obligations  of 
the  monarchical  system — concessions  to  foreign 
courts  ;  trust  in  and  respect  for  diplomacy,  etc. 
Because  the  characteristics,  successively  assumed 
by  tho  late  Italian  movements,  have  proved  our 
actual  republican  tendency.  Because,  before  you 
can  induce  a  whole  people  to  rise,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  before  them  an  aim,  appealing  directly,  and 
in  an  intelligible  manner  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  their  own  rights.  Because,  doomed  as  we  are 
to  have  all  our  governments  opposed  to  the  work  of 
our  regeneration,  both  from  cowardice  and  from 
system,  we  are  compelled  either  to  stand  alone  in 
the  arena,  or  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  by  raising  the  banner  of  the  people,  and 
invoking  their  aid  in  the  name  of  that  principle 
which  dominates  every  revolutionary  manifestation 
in  Europe  at  tho  present  day. 

Young  Italy  is  Unitarian — because  without  unity 
there  is  no  true  nation — because  without  unity  there 
is  no  real  strength ;  and  Italy,  surrounded  as  she  is 
by  powerful,  united,  and  jealous  nations,  has  need 
of  strength  before  all  things.  Because  federalism, 
by  reducing  her  to  the  political  impotence  of  Swit- 
zerland, would  necessarily  place  her  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Because 
federalism,  by  reviving  the  local  rivalries  now 
extinct,  would  throw  Italy  back  upon  the  middle 
ages.  Because  federalism  would  divide  the  great 
national  arena  into  a  number  of  smaller  arenae ;  and, 
by  thus  opening  a  path  for  every  paltry  ambition, 
become  a  source  of  aristocracy.  Because  federalism, 
by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  great  Italian  family, 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  great  mission  Italy 
is  destined  to  accomplish  towards  humanity.  Because 
Europe  is  undergoing  a  progressive  series  of  trans- 
formations, which  are  gradually  and  irresistibly 
guiding  European  society  to  form  itself  into  vast  and 
united  masses.  Because  the  entire  work  of  internal 
civilization  in  Italy  will  be  seen,  if  rightly  studied, 
to  have  been  tending  for  ages  to  the  formation  of 
unity.  Because  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
unitarian  system  do  but  apply,  in  fact,  to  a  system 
of  administrative  centralization  and  despotism, 
which  has  really  nothing  in  common  with  unity. 
Thus,  national  unity,  as  understood  by  Young  Italy, 
does  not  imply  the  despotism  of  any,  but  the  as- 
sociation and  concord  of  all.  The  life  inherent  in 
each  locality  is  sacred.  Young  Italy  would  have 
the  administrative  organization  designed  upon  a 
broad  basis  of  religious  respect  for  the  liberty  of 
each  commune,  but  the  political  organization,  destined 
to  represent  the  nation  in  Europe,  should  be  one 
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and  central.  Without  unity  of  religious  belief,  and 
unity  of  social  pact ;  without  unity  of  civil,  political, 
and  penal  legislation,  there  is  no  true  nation. 

Section  4.— The  means  by  which  Young  Italy 
proposes  to  reach  its  aim  are — education  and  insur- 
rection, to  be  adopted  simultaneously,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  each  other.  Education  must  ever 
be  directed  to  teach  by  example,  word,  and  pen, 
the  necessity  of  insurrection.  Insurrection,  when- 
ever it  can  be  realized,  must  be  so  conducted  as  to 
render  it  a  means  of  national  education.  Education, 
though  of  necessity  secret  in  Italy,  will  be  public 
out  of  Italy.  [The  rest  of  this  section  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
detailed  instructions,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  following  :  "  The  one  thing  wanting  to  twenty 
millions  of  Italians  desirous  of  emancipating  them- 
selves, is  not  power,  but  faith.  Young  Italy  will 
endeavour  to  inspire  this  faith,— First,  by  its  teach- 
ings, and  afterwards  by  an  energetic  initiative."] 

Section  5.  Fixes  the  Subscription. 

Section  6.  The  banner  of  Young  Italy  will  be 
white,  red,  green,  and  will  bear  on  one  side  the 
words  — Liberty,  Equality,  Humanity,  and  on  the 
other — Unity,  Independence. 

Section  7.  Prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  each 
member  upon  his  initiation,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

In  the  name  of  God  and  of  Italy — 

In  the  name  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the  holy  Italian 
cause,  who  have  fallen  beneath  foreign  and  domestic 
tyranny. 

By  the  duties  which  bind  me  to  the  land  wherein 
God  has  placed  me,  and  the  brothers  whom  God 
has  given  me. 

By  the  love — innate  in  all  men — I  bear  to  the 
country  that  gave  my  mother  birth,  and  will  be  the 
home  of  my  children. 

By  the  hatred — innate  in  all  men — I  bear  to  evil, 
injustice,  usurpation,  arbitrary  rule'. 

By  the  blush  that  rises  to  my  brow  when  I  stand 
before  the  citizens  of  other  lands,  to  know  that  I 
have  no  rights  of  citizenship,  no  country,  and  no 
national  flag. 

By  the  aspiration  that  thrills  my  soul  towards 
that  liberty  for  which  it  was  created,  and  is  impo- 
tent to  exert ;  towards  the  good  it  was  created  to 
strive  after,  and  is  impotent  to  achieve,  in  the 
silence  and  isolation  of  slavery. 

By  the  memory  of  our  former  greatness,  and  the 
sense  of  our  present  degradation. 

By  the  tears  of  Italian  mothers  for  their  sons, 
dead  on  the  scaffold,  in  prison,  or  in  exile. 

By  the  sufferings  of  the  millions. 

I.  A.  B. 

Believing  in  the  mission  entrusted  by  God  to 
Italy,  and  the  duty  of  every  Italian  to  strive  to 
attempt  its  fulfilment — 


Convinced  that  where  God  has  ordained  a  nation 
shall  be,  He  has  given  the  requisite  power  to  create 
it ;  that  the  people  are  the  depositories  of  that  power, 
and  that  in  its  right  direction  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people,  lies  the  secret  of  victory — 

Convinced  that  virtue  consists  in  action  and 
sacrifice,  and  strength  in  union  and  constancy  of 
purpose — 

Give  my  name  to  Young  Italy,  an  association  of 
men  holding  the  same  faith,  and  swear 

To  dedicate  myself  wholly  and  for  ever,  to  the 
endeavour  with  them  to  constitute  Italy  one  free, 
independent,  republican  nation. 

To  promote,  by  every  means  in  my  power — 
whether  by  written  or  spoken  word,  or  by  action — 
the  education  of  my  Italian  brothers,  towards  the 
aim  of  Young  Italy ;  towards  association,  the  sole 
means  of  its  accomplishment,  and  to  virtue,  which 
alone  can  render  the  conquest  lasting. 

To  abstain  from  enrolling  myself  in  any  other 
association  from  this  time  forth. 

To  obey  all  the  instructions,  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  Young  Italy,  given  me  by  those  who 
represent  with  me  the  union  of  my  Italian  brothers ; 
and  to  keep  the  secret  of  these  instructions,  even  at 
the  cost  of  my  life. 

To  assist  my  brothers  of  the  association,  both  by 
action  and  counsel 

NOW   AND   FOR   EVEE. 

Mazzini,  the  acknowledged  originator  and 
head  of  the  movement,  laboured  indefatigably 
in  the  formation  of  committees  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  as  a  bond  of  union  and  educa- 
tional agency,  published  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  political,  moral,  and  literary  position  of 
Italy,  with  a  view  to  her  regeneration.  The 
first  article  was  a  "Manifesto,"  which  ap- 
peared about  the  end  of  1831. 27  Its  entire 
tendency  was  of  course  republican.  The  name 
of  the  journal  was  that  of  the  Association, 
"  Young  Italy."  The  history  of  the  movement 
under  his  direction  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent has  been  a  steady  development  of  the 
ideas  first  set  forth  in  this  publication,  and  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Association. 

Mazzini  continued  to  reside  in  Marseilles, 
organizing  the  New  Association  and  spreading 
its  principles  by  means  which  defied  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  French  and  Italian  governments. 
At  last,  on  the  demand  of  the  latter 28  in 
August,  1832,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  France. 
He  pretended  submission  but  in  reality  con- 
cealed himself,  and  continued,  his  work.  The 
spies  employed    by  the    government    for    a 
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trifling  stun  of  motley  performed  the  same 
Bervice  for  Mazzini,  and  kept  him  informed  of 
every  move  against  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  remained  secreted  at  Marseilles 
another  year.  By  the  middle  of  1833  the  As- 
sociation had  become  very  powerful,  and  ar- 
rangements were  in  progress  for  a  combined 
movement  which  was  to  have  its  centres  in 
Genoa  and  Alessandria.  The  conspiracy  ex- 
tended to  the  Sardinian  army,  having  links  by 
means  of  the  subaltern  officers  with  nearly 
every  regiment,  and  active  centres  of  action  in 
some.  In  Genoa  and  Alessandria,  its  relations 
were  chiefly  with  the  artillery.  The  aim  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  enrol  corporals,  sergeants, 
and  captains,  these  officers'  being  in  closest 
contact  with  the  men.  Some  of  the  generals 
were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  promised 
to  join  later.  At  last  all  was  so  far  prepared 
that  Mazzini  made  his  preparations  for  leaving 
Marseilles  and  going  to  Genoa,  in  order  to 
organize  the  elements  for  the  invasion  of 
Savoy.  Cavaignac  and  Armand  Carrel  were 
to  co-operate  in  France,  the  one  at  Lyons,  the 
other  at  Paris.  The  blow  was  to  be  struck 
suddenly,  so  that  both  governments  might  be 
surprised.  But  towards  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  two  artillerymen  at  Genoa 
happened  to  quarrel  about  a  woman,  and 
from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows.  They 
were  separated  by  some  carabineers,  when  one 
of  them  was  heard  to  mutter  that  he  could  if 
he  chose  tell  of  something.  The  words  were 
caught  at  by  the  emissaries  of  the  government, 
and  a  rigorous  search  having  been  instituted, 
the  clue  to  the  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
Mazzini  heard  of  the  incident,  and  instantly 
wrote  to  the  leaders  "Act  at  once,  if  possible, 
if  not,  you  are  lost."  They  did  not  act,  and 
the  prisons  began  to  be  filled  with  the  sus- 
pected. At  Chambery,  Alessandria,  and  Genoa, 
numbers  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
officers  were  shot  in  the  back  as  a  token  of 
disgrace.  The  cruelties  to  which  all  the 
prisoners  were  subjected  make  a  sad  story, 
which  we  must  not  pause  to  recapitulate.  It 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  a  festival  of  blood.  The 
trials  were  a  mockery  of  legality,  and  the 
mental  tortures  to  which  the  prisoners  were 
subjected  previous  to  being  impeached  before 


the  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  general  officer, 
were  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
Inquisition.  One  of  Mazzini's  most  devoted 
friends,  Ruffini,  was  so  broken  in  spirit  that  he 
feared  he  should  not  have  moral  courage  to 
prefer  death  to  dishonour  on  the  day  of  his 
trial.  As  an  alternative  he  cut  his  throat  in 
prison,  and  dipping  his  finger  in  the  blood 
had  just  strength  enough  to  write  on  the  wall 
before  he  died,  "  I  leave  it  to  Italy  to  avenge 
my  death,  by  this  my  last  testament." 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Mazzini  was 
preparing  to  leave  Marseilles,  that  intelligence 
of  these  events  reached  him.  The  contem- 
plated movement  had  to  be  delayed,  and  in 
the  meantime  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  arrived  at 
Genoa,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Borel.  The  ar- 
rangements went  on  for  a  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Fresh  supplies  of  money 
and  arms  were  obtained.  The  whole  of 
November  and  December  were  occupied  with 
active  preparations,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
columns  of  invasion  might  march  some  time 
in  January.  The  concentration  of  the  various 
little  companies  of  which  it  was  to  be  com- 
posed was  not  effected,  however,  till  the  1st  of 
February,  1834,  when  at  last  the  expedition 
set  out  from  two  points.  The  Piedmontese 
government  was  prepared,  and  the  column 
which  entered  Savoy  was  surprised  in  the 
night  and  dispersed.  The  second  column 
which  was  accompanied  by  Mazzini  himself, 
and  commanded  by  Ramorino  was  led  astray 
either  by  design  or  accident,  and  broke  up. 
When  this  occurred,  Mazzini  was  completely 
prostrated  from  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
added  to  the  anxieties  and  labours  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  months,  and  had  even  lost  his 
consciousness.29  The  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment was  irremediable. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  the  Republicans  in 
Genoa  to  rise  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  insurgent  columns,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  movement  Garibaldi  was  to  per- 
form a  distinguished  part.  That  he  might  be 
in  a  position  to  strike  a  sturdy  blow  he  went 
to  Genoa,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  seaman  on 
the  strength  of  a  Sardinian  frigate,  which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  seize  at  the  critical  mo- 
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merit,  and  turn  against  the  government.  On 
hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgent 
columns,  he  made  his  escape  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  supported  himself  and  disguised  his 
real  character  by  giving  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics. In  the  words  of  Mazzini,  "  the  first 
period  of  Young  Italy  was  concluded." 30 

Notwithstanding  his  failure  in  action  up  to 
this  point,  the  merit  of  Mazzini  in  the  creation 
of  "  Young  Italy  "  is  that  he  substituted  for 
the  corrupting  fermentation  of  the  former 
secret  societies,  their  divided  aims,  and  their 
infusion  of  brigandage,  a  pure  and  lofty,  though 
impracticable,  ideal.  Much  decaying  and  pru- 
trescent  rubbish  was  swept  away  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  new  organization,  the  high 
teaching  of  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  Italy,  and 
prepare  the  people  for  the  unity  they  have 
since  achieved,  though  not  by  means  that 
Mazzini  could  either  have  desired  or  approved. 
Something,  however,  will  remain  to  be  said  on 
this  point  as  we  trace  the  further  progress  of 
the  Revolution  in  connection  with  events  in 
France.  We  subjoin  some  particulars,  in 
categorical  form,  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  information  in  this  chapter. 

Secret  Societies  before  1830. 

1.  Carboneria,  namely,  the  Society  of  Car- 
bonari (charcoal-burners),  or  Buoni  cujini 
(good  cousins),  of  which  we  have  given  a 
sufficiently  exact  and  detailed  account  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

2.  Carboneeia  Riformata.  Several  "re- 
formed societies"  of  Carbonari  were  consti- 
tuted at  different  times,  and  died  a  natural 
death. 

3.  La  Speranza  ( Society  of  "  Hope " ), 
founded  in  the  year  1823  or  1824  by  Count 
Eduardo  Fabbri,  of  Cesena,  in  the  then  Pon- 
tifical Provinces. 

4.  Pellegrini  Bianchi  (the  Society  of 
White  Pilgrims),  founded  in  1826. 

5.  I  Veri  Italian i  (the  True  Italians), 
founded  by  General  Belluzi,  ultimately  became 
royalist,  before  which,  in  1833,  it  accepted 
the  programme  and  alliance  of  "  Young  Italy." 

6.  Societa  Consistoriale  (the  Consistorial 
Society).  This  Society  was  one  of  those 
founded  on  the  principle  of  political  compro- 


mise, so  energetically  condemned  by  Mazzini. 
Its  object  was  to  deliver  Italy  from  Austria, 
and  drive  out  all  the  princes  connected  with 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  whose  states  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
Lombardy  and  Venice  were  to  be  formed  into 
an  independent  republic,  the  duchies  of  Massa- 
Carrara  and  Lucca  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  Tuscany  given  to  the  Pope. 
This  society  was  willing  to  give  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  supposed  to  favour  their 
views,  a  seaport  in  the  Mediterranean;  and 
Ancona  was  spoken  of  as  the  price  of  his 
friendship.31 

Secret  Societies  since  1830. 

7.  Giovine  Italia  ("Young  Italy").  See 
the  preceding  pages. 

8.  Giovine  Europa  ("Young Europe").  In 
1833,  previous  to  the  intended  movement  on 
Italy,  Mazzini  left  Marseilles,  and  went  to 
Geneva,  where  many  German  and  Polish  exiles 
were  gathered.  The  Germans  were  in  the 
Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich ;  the  Poles  in 
Neufchatel,  Fribourg,  Vaud,  and  Geneva. 
These  were  organized  to  co-op  erate  with  the 
first  column  of  invasion  which  entered  Savoy. 
They  formed  the  column  that  was  accompanied 
by  Mazzini  and  led  by  General  Ramorino,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  during  the  Polish 
Insurrection  of  1830  by  the  Parisian  Committee 
of  the  Friends  of  Poland.  Their  availability 
for  the  enterprise  of  "Young  Italy"  suggested  to 
Mazzini  the  idea  of  raising  at  once  the  banner 
of  European  fraternity,  and  finking  the  cause 
of  Italy  with  that  of  the  other  oppressed  na- 
tions. "The  formation  of  a  Young  Europe,' 
says  Mazzini,  "  was,  in  my  mind,  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  parent  thought  of  '  Young 
Italy.' "  The  German  and  Polish  exiles  ac- 
cepted the  idea  with  enthusiasm,  and  laboured 
hard  in  the  formation  of  committees  and  the 
necessary  military  organization.  The  reader 
knows  the  fate  of  the  enterprise  then  entered 
upon ;  but  whether  or  not  any  part  of  the 
actual  organization  of  "Young  Europe"  sur- 
vived, remains  to  be  told.  The  International 
Society,  however,  is  a  growth  of  the  same 
idea,  modified  by  a  different  soil  and  circum- 
stances. 
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9.  CHARBONNERIE  DfcMOCRATIQUE.  The 
Society  formed  in  Paris  after  the  break  up  of 
the  Carbonaros,  but  superseded  by  "Young 
Italy." 

10.  I  Vendicatori  del  Popolo  (the  Aven- 
gers of  the  People),  established  in  1836  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Tozzoli,  but  converted,  in 
1838,  into  the  "  Associazione  Nazionale,"  in 
alliance  and  harmony  with  "  Giovine  Italia  " 
and  ''■  Giovine  Europa."  The  Society  had  its 
badge  and  legend  :  the  former  consisting  of  a 
sword  and  cross,  with  a  bunch  of  laurel.  Toz- 
zoli was  arrested  at  Nismes  in  1839,  but  dis- 
charged for  want  of  evidence.  In  1840  an 
International  Assembly,  of  French  origin,  was 
gathered  in  Avignon,  at  which  Tozzoli,  as  an 
Italian,  was  merely  present;  but  in  1841  he 
was  convicted  at  Montpellier  of  belonging  to 
secret  societies,  and  of  having,  as  a  member  of 
the  secret  tribunal,  caused  persons  to  be 
assassinated;  for  which,  although  the  latter 
accusation  was  not  proved  against  him,  he  was 
condemned  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1834,  he  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  homicide,  which, 
according  to  his  own  statement  of  the  facts, 
was  committed  in  self-defence.  The  last  year 
of  his  imprisonment  was  remitted,  and,  being 
unable  to  return  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  the 
old  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  his  head, 
he  emigrated  to  America. 

Secret  Societies  in  the  Interest  of  the  Papacy. 
The  secret  societies  have  not  been  confined 
to  the   Revolutionists.     Besides   the   Jesuits 


and  the  Passionisti,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  influential  and  dangerously 
active  antagonistic  associations : — 

11.  Sanfedisti  (Society  of  the  "Holy 
Faith").  Founded  some  time  between  1840 
and  1850,  to  support  the  rule  of  the  Papacy. 
The  programme  of  this  society  was  discovered 
in  the  convent  of  Spelo  during  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  April,  1849,  when 
three  of  the  monks  were  sent  to  Rome  for  trial, 
and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  were  saved  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  populace,  to  whom 
it  had  become  known  that  they  were  sworn  by 
the  statutes  of  their  order  to  destroy  the 
Liberals  to  the  third  generation,  not  excepting 
women  and  children.  The  condemned  monks 
were  set  at  liberty  after  the  fall  of  the  Republic, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  society 
exists,  and  is  acting  energetically  even  now. 

12.  Paolotti.  This  society  took  its  rise 
between  1850  and  1855,  in  France,  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It 
is  a  rich  and  active  religious  brotherhood, 
organized  for  political  ends,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  earnest  coadjutor  of  the 
Sanfedisti.  Both  societies  may  be  regarded 
as  outposts  of  the  army  of  Jesuits  and  Pas- 
sionisti ;  at  any  rate,  as  having  been  formed 
at  their  instigation.  It  is  probable  also  that  a 
society  called  the  "  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  Congregation,"  formed  before  1830, 
was  of  similar  character  and  origin ;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture. 
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1  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  note. 

2  A  more  particular  account  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  at  any  rate  will  enable 
liim  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  its  value,  and  of  its  relationship 
to  the  ceremony  of  initiation  in  Masonry.  The  symbols  dis- 
played in  the  lodge  or  Vendita,  included  among  other  trivialities 
a  cross,  a  ladder,  a  fire  of  coals,  a  little  earth  and  salt,  a  basin  of 
water,  a  linen  cloth,  a  piece  of  thread,  red  white  and  blue  rib- 
bon, etc.  The  grand  master,  when  he  presided,  held  an  axe, 
with  which  he  struck  on  a  block  as  each  of  the  earlier  questions 
was  asked.  Axes  were  also  held  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Association  then  present.  Before  the  candidate  was  introduced  a 
sack  was  put  over  his  head,  and  a  dagger  hung  to  his  girdle.  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  lodge  by  such  a  circuitous  route  as  to 
confuse  his  idea  of  the  locality.  Before  the  door  was  opened  for 
his  admission,  certain  formal  questions  were  put  and  answered. 
After  liis  admission,  questions  of  a  more  searching  character  were 
asked.    This  ordeal  having  been  gone  through,  he  h,ad  to  drink  of 


the  water,  which  was  called  the  "  cup  of  forgetfulness."  Then 
he  was  led  out  of  the  lodge,  and  besides  other  ceremonies  was 
made  to  wade  through  a  brook  or  river,  as  a  kind  of  clean- 
sing baptism.  On  returning  to  the  lodge  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  the  fire  through  which  he  was  now  made  to  pass  re- 
presented the  flame  of  love,  and  having  been  made  to  kneel  on 
the  white  linen  cloth,  he  took  an  awful  oath  of  fidelity.  After  all 
this  he  was  led  through  the  ranks  of  the  Cousins  still  muffled  in 
the  sack,  and  asked  what  he  desired.  He  was  instructed  to 
reply,  "Light;''  whereupon  the  sack  was  removed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  all  present  raised  their  axes  in  a  menacing  manner 
and  warned  him  that  death  was  the  certain  reward  of  treachery. 
Full  instruction  followed  concerning  the  meaning  of  all  the  sym- 
bols, and  this  completed  the  "  apprenticeship."  On  the  reception 
of  the  Apprentice  as  Master,  he  was  led  through  scenes  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  cup  of  wormwood  was 
presented  to  him,  which  he  was  compelled  to  drink,  in  token  of 
his  readiness  to  sutler  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused.     In  this  part 
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of  the  ceremony,  he  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Saviour.  After 
this  he  took  an  oath  which  enforced  more  explicitly  Republican 
principles.  The  explanation  of  the  symbols  was  also  different. 
The  cross  was  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  tyrant,  the  ladder  was  to 
lead  him  to  the  gallows,  the  thread  was  the  halter,  etc.  Is  not 
tlic  scorn  which  Mazzini  felt  for  Carbonarism,  when  its  mysteries 
were  revealed  to  him,  sufficiently  accounted  for? 

8  It  is  true  that  Robison's  work  (Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy, 
etc.)  has  been  ridiculed,  but  ridicule  proves  nothing-.  The  evi- 
dence on  the  other  hand  that  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
statement  in  the  text  is  voluminous. 

4  Count  Nunziante  had  received  secret  orders  to  supply  the 
Government  of  Naples  with  information  as  to  the  number  of  Car- 
bonari in  Calabria.  His  first  step  to  accomplish  this  object  was 
to  gain  over  one  of  the  members.  Soon  afterwards  the  dead  body 
of  this  man  was  found  with  several  stiletto  stabs  in  it,  and  a  paper 
lying  by  which  warned  Nunziante  that  he  would  share  in  the  fate 
of  the  traitor  if  he  persisted.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  follow- 
ing as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Government.  In  the 
beginning  of  1816,  Prince  Canosa,  Ferdinand's  Minister  of  Police, 
resolved  to  make  war  on  the  Carbonari  by  establishing  a  new 
Association  opposed  to  it.  He  began  this  work  by  obtaining  lists 
of  all  the  scoundrels  still  living  who  had  participated  in  the  san- 
guinary scenes  of  1799,  and  these  he  incorporated  with  an  old 
society  known  as  the  Calderari.  The  new  society  thus  formed 
was  elaborately  organized,  and  20,000  muskets  were  distributed 
among  them,  taken  out  of  the  military  stores  or  bought  of  the 
manufacturers.  A  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew  was  anticipated ; 
but  the  cowardly  King  was  terrified  into  action,  and  not  only 
stayed  the  execution  of  the  plot,  but  banished  Canosa.  The  an- 
tecedents of  this  drunken  scoundrel  make  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful pages  of  history.  It  was  he  who  let  loose  Fra  Diavolo  and  a 
rabble  of  brigands  on  the  continent  of  Italy.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  recall  that  the  chief  abettor  of  his  cruelties  was  a  woman — 
Queen  Caroline  of  Naples. 

6  Latnartino  puts  it  the  other  way  in  his  History  of  the 
Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France.  He  says,  "  On  his  re- 
turn to  Naples  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  old  King  Ferdinand 
brought  into  military  organization  as  a  local  militia,  the 
Carbonari  of  the  Calabrias ;  thus  arming  with  public  power  those 
whom  the  pre-existing  organization  of  then-  sect  had  already 
armed  with  the  hidden  power  of  the  Association. 

6  The  reader  who  wishes  for  fuller  information  on  this  shameful 
transaction,  must  consult  whatever  histories  record  the  meeting 
of  the  allied  Sovereigns  at  Troppau  and  the  Conference  at 
Lay  bach.  The  Liberal  opposition  in  the  French  Chamber 
denounced  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  as  an  accomplice 
or  a  dupe  of  the  alliance,  while  it  appears  on  the  other  hand, 
that  General  Pepe  had  trusted  in  France  for  help. 

7  Pepe,  like  Trochu  in  1870,  had  his  "  plan  "  when  he  tried  to  rally 
the  Neapolitans  against  their  traitor  King,  and  a  part  of  his  plan 
was  to  be  his  own  war  minister.  Having  weakly  failed  to  put  this 
part  of  his  plan  into  execution,  he  found  his  military  measures 
opposed  by  a  Council  of  War,  and  a  defensive  campaign  re- 
solved upon  for  a  revolutionary  army !  The  consequences  were 
only  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  patriot  army  was 
divided  into  two  corps.  The  2nd  corps  under  Pepe  himself, 
consisting  of  thirty  battalions  of  militia,  11,000  troops  of  the 
line,  and  twelve  squadrons  were  to  occupy  that  part  of  the 
Abruzzi  touching  on  the  frontier,  with  orders  to  fall  back  if 
necessary  on  the  1st  corps,  placed  on  the  Volturno.  By  these 
arrangements  the  militia,  being  stationed  near  their  homes, 
were  tempted  to  desert ;  besides  which  the  army  was  so  divided 
and  dispersed  that  no  aggressive  movement  could  be  ventured 
upon.  Awaiting  the  attack  till  near  the  end  of  February,  1821, 
Pepe  beheld  the  Austrians  advancing  slowly  from  Foligno  and 
Narni,  and  threatening  to  surround  his  little  army.  At  first  he 
had  an  idea  of  leading  a  bc*v  of  12,000  men  along  the  crest  of 
the  Apennines,  and  entering  p;°dmont,  and  thus  endeavouring 
to  make  the  war  a  great  national  cau?e  ;  but  he  abandoned  that 
plan  also,  because  he  had  neither  mon^/,  means  of  transport, 
nor  exact  intelligence  of  the  position  ot  the  enemy.  It  was, 
therefore,  once  more  his  lot — tempted  to  bold  measures  but 
deterred  by  real  or  imaginary  difficulties — to    e  obliged  to  adopt 


half-measures  that  ruined  everything.  He  now  determined  to 
execute  some  daring  stroke  that  should  plunge  the  intriguers  in 
his  rear  into  that  war  which  -interested  and  unpatriotic — they  so 
carefully  sought  to  avoid.  When  at  length  the  Austrian  van 
appeared  at  Rieti,  over  against  his  own  outposts,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase  his  reputation 
and  to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  militia  and  young  troops,  and 
then  to  retire  with  his  forces,  still  under  the  moral  influence  of 
success,  into  Calabria.  On  the  day  before  the  intended  attack 
Carascosa  sent  Pepe  word  that  the  council  ot  war  desired  he 
should  fall  back  upon  Aquila,  and  make  ot  this  town  an  in- 
trenched camp,  but  this  the  popular  chief  considered  was  but  a 
plot  for  exposing  him  to  the  almost  certain  fate  of  being  made 
prisoner.  This  contributed  to  strengthen  him  in  his  first  resolve, 
of  which  he  gave  notice  so  late  that  the  same  did  not  reach 
Carascosa  till  the  evening  before  the  contemplated  move.  A 
command,  emanating  from  the  regent,  not  on  any  account  what- 
ever to  commence  hostilities,  arrived  in  Pepe's  head-quarters  too 
late,  and  even  if  delivered  in  time,  would  scarcely  have  been 
respected.  Pepe  now  assembled  at  Cittaducale  eight  battalions 
of  the  line  and  fourteen  of  militia,  with  some  cavalry,  in  three 
brigades,  in  order  to  attempt  with  these  inexperienced  troops, 
commanded  by  untrustworthy  leaders,  an  attack  on  Rieti.  The 
one  brigade  under  General  Montemaior,  which  was  to  advance 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velino,  and  appear  before  Rieti  with  the 
rising  sun,  did  not  arrive  till  about  ten  o'clock.  This  gave  the 
enemy  time  to  collect  his  reinforcements,  and  Pepe  was  obliged 
to  change  his  intended  attack  on  Rieti  into  a  simple  recon- 
noitring expedition.  The  two  other  brigades,  under  General 
Russo  and  Colonel  Casella,  which  stood  on  the  right  wing,  to- 
gether with  Prpe's  militia  in  the  centre,  and  the  brigade  of 
Montemaior,  suffered  a  while  the  enemy's  fire  without  flinching. 
Encouraged  by  this  conduct  and  by  the  hesitation  of  the  sui  prised 
Austrians,  Pepe  resolved  to  draw  his  troops  together  into  one 
column,  and  to  fall  upon  Rieti.  But  the  Austrians  had  been 
reinforced  in  Mie  meantime,  and  attacked  the  troops  under 
Casella,  stationed  on  the  Neapolitan  right  wing.  The  weak  reserve 
was  of  no  avail,  and  the  centre  had  too  much  work  of  its  own  on 
hand  to  be  able  to  afford  succour ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
command  a  retreat,  which  soon  degenerated  into  disordered 
flight.  All  of  a  sudden  the  militia,  followed  by  the  regulars, 
broke  their  ranks,  setting  up  a  cry  about  treachery,  and,  deaf  to 
the  representations  of  their  officers,  some  two-thirds  took  to  their 
heels,  although  unpursued  by  the  enemy.  In  vain  Pepe  hoped 
to  collect  and  reorganize  the  fugitives ;  on  the  following  morning 
there  remained  of  the  whole  corps  but  the  few  horsemen  and 
pioneers  and  some  2,000  men,  militia  and  regulars.  The  militia, 
advancing  to  co-operate  with  those  in  the  front,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  result  of  the  affair  at  Rieti  than  they  at  once  dispersed.  On 
his  arrival  at  Castel  de  Sangro,  Pepe  saw  a  battalion  of  his  bravest 
Calabrian  troops  disband,  and  even  his  faithful  pioneers  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  following  their  example.  The  Austrians  now 
encountered  no  resistance  as  they  advanced  into  the  kingdom 
and  occupied  successively  Borghetto,  Introdocco,  and  Aquila. 
History  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  commencing  ivith  the  Fall 
of  Venice. 

8  Lamartine,  cited  above    (liv.  xxxviii.  §  31)   General    Pepe 
once  more   became   an  exile  in   England  after  the  capture  of 
Venice  by  the  Austrians  in  1849,  and  died  in  1855. 
9  Lamartine,  cited  above  (xxxviii.  §  32). 

i"  Ibid. 

n  Life  and  Writings,  cited  above  (vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

12  Before  the  new  society  took  the  name  of  the  Apophasi- 
menes,  it  seems  to  have  been  known  as  the  Charbonnerie 
Democratique.  Buonarotti  had  been  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Babceuf,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1797. 

13  Mazzini  rejected  Cosmopolitanism  as  a  mere  theory  of 
brotherhood,  which  takes  for  its  starting  point  the  Individual 
Man,  while  for  his  own  starring  point,  as  a  means  of  producing 
any  practical  result,  he  chose  the  Country.  Individualism  he 
regards  as  another  word  for  Materialism,  to  which  it  logically 
tends.  Nationality,  or  Country,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  a 
high  signification,  and  looks  to  the  association  of  peoples,  in 
order  to  work  out  their  distinctive  ideas  through  missions  of 
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peace  aud  love.  First,  every  people  must  be  definitively  con- 
stituted as  a  Nation,  and  secondly  the  Nations  must  be  organized. 
( See  the  Essay  on  Cosmopolitanism;  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  ill. , 
pp.  7-15.) 

14  The  Essay  is  reprinted  in  the  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  4—48. 

16  About  the  same  time  a  silly  imitation  of  the  thing  existed  in 
London,  but  iu  this  case  it  was  understood  that  the  secret  orders 
came  from  "Spirits."  People  were  sent  on  foolish  errands  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  On  one  occasion,  certain  of  the  initiated 
were  ordered  to  go  at  midnight  and  throw,  lighted  torches 
against  the  principal  public  edifices,  and  utter  a  prophetic 
denunciation  of  their  approaching  destruction  by  fire.  There 
were  no  policemen  in  those  days,  and  the  command  was  literally 
obeyed.  The  R(  yal  Exchange  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  among  the  public  edifices  subjected  to  this  witch's 
baptism. 

16  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  i.  38—39. 

"  Ibid. 

18  The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  1796,  was  Victor  Amadeus  III.j 
descended  iu  the  direct  line  from  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  In  conse- 
quence of  haviDg  joined  with  the  other  European  Sovereigns  to 
crush  the  French  Revolution  he  lost  Savoy,  died  brokenhearted, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Carlo  Emmanuel  IV.,  who  abdi- 
cated in  1802,  after  being  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  except 
Sardinia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel 
I.,  and  the  latter  by  a  third  brother,  Carlo  Felice,  who 
reigned  from  1821  to  1831.  With  him  the  elder  line  ended,  and 
the  crown  devolved  on  Carlo- Alberto,  the  father  of  the  present 
King  of  Italy,  whose  ancestor,  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  younger  son  of  Carlo  Emmanuel 
I.,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

19  There  was  treachery  at  work  here,  as  when  the  Prince  of 
Carignano,  went  over  to  the  Austrians  {ante  p.  i:7.)  The  insurrec- 
tion was  organized  by  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Police,  Ciro 
Menotti,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  himself,  who 
either  wished  to  take  the  disaffected  in  a  sort  of  drag-net,  or 
saw  some  way  of  deriving  profit  from  a  popular  rising.  Menotti 
seems  to  have  been  sincere  himself,  and  to  have  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  duke,  till  a  sharp  musketry  fire  was  opened 
upon  his  house  in  which  the  conspirators  were  assembled.  This 
was  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1831. 

20  The  Pope  being  infallible,  the  statements  made  by  his 
ministers  are  probably  more  or  less  conformable  to  the  truth,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  believed,  the  movement  failed  on  the  first 
occasion,  owing  to  the  ofheiousness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
meddling  policy  of  some  of  the  principal  saints.  After  a  sullen 
peace  had  been  restored  to  Rome  bythe  platoon  firing  of  the 
Papahni,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Bernetti,  announced  that 
"  Providence,  moved  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  the  holy 
Mary,  tlie  peculiar  patroness  of  the  people  so  devoted  to  her, 
and  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  continued  to 
watch  over  Rome." 

21  Life  and  Writings,     i.  52. 

22  Writing  in  18C1,  Mazzini  says:  "I  did  not  then  believe 
.  .  .  and  do  not  now  believe,  that  the  salvation  of  Iialy  can 

ever  be  accomplished  by  monarchy  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  salvation 
of  Italy  such  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  we  all  understood  it  afew 
years  since — an  Italy,  one  free  aud  powerful,  independent  of  all 
foreign  supremacy,  and  morally  worthy  of  her  great  mission. 
Nor  have  recent  events  induced  me  to  alter  this  conviction.  The 
Piedmontese  monarchy  would  never  have  taken  the  initiative  of 
an  Italian  movement,  if  the  man  of  the  2nd  of  December  had  not 
offered  the  assistance  of  his  army,  and  Garibaldi,  with  five-sixtlis 
of  the  republicans,  their  co-operation.  Who  could  foresee  such 
events  as  these  at  the  period  of  my  letter  to  the  King  ? 

"All  that  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  can  give  us — even  if  it 
can  give  so  much — will  be  an  Italy  shorn  of  Provinces  which 
ever  were,  are,  and  will  be  Italian,  though  yielded  up  to  foreign 
domination  iu  payment  of  the  services  rendered ;  an  Italy  the 
abject  slave  of  French  policy,  dishonoured  by  her  alliance  with 
despotism ;  weak,  corrupted,  and  disinherited  of  all  moral  mission, 
and  bearing  within  her  the  germs  of  provincial  autonomy  and 
civil  war." 


The  statement  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  never  have  drawn 
the  sword  if  he  had  not  been  sure  of  the  support  of  France  and  of 
Garibaldi  with  five-sixths  of  the  republicans,  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  would  not  have  struck  for  the  independence  of 
Italy,  if  he  had  n  it  been  sure  of  success.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  Mazzini's  ideal,  and  even  to  envy  him  his  enthusiastic 
faith  in  its  ultimate  realization.  We  are  reminded  of  the  voice 
which  remonstrated  with  Sordello — 

"  God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man — 

One  of  man's  whole  work,  time's  completed  plan ; 

The  other  of  the  minute's  work,  man's  first 

Step  to  the  plan's  completeness." 
They  who  will  the  end  should  will  the  means.   "  Why  so  sorrow- 
ful because  the  last  step  is  not  the  first  ?     Could  it  be  so,  you 
were  God ;  be  man  now  !  " 

23  Guglielmo  Libri  was  a  Florentine  author  of  numerous  works 
in  high  mathematics,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pisa. 
Having  been  compromised  in  the  insurrection'of  1830 — 31  against 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  took  refuge  in  France,  and  was 
naturalized  there  in  January,  1833.     He  died  in  1869. 

24  As  previously  remarked,  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

26  When  Daniel  Mauin  denounced  the  "Theory  of  the 
Dagger,"  Mazzini  replied  in  a  letter  bearing  that  title  to  which 
it  will  be  needful  to  refer  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  "  one 
only  instance  "  in  which  Mazzini  was  a  consenting  party  to  the 
use  of  the  dagger. 

26  That  letter  addressed  by  Mazzini  to  Charles  Albert  in  1831, 
of  which  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  is  given  in  the  text, 
was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1847,  at  which  time  the  writer  was  in 
London.  In  a  letter  to  the  printer,  which  appeared  as  a  preface, 
Mazzini  repeats  emphatically,  "  I  do  r^ot  believe  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Italy  can  be  achieved  note,  or  at  any  future  time,  by 
Prince,  Pope,  or  King."  He  thought  the  republication  of  the 
letter  might  serve  to  convince  those  who  were  organizing  a  new 
party  (the  Moderates)  that  they  were  but  "feebly  reviving  the 
illusions  of  sixteen  years  ago."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  Italy 
is  now  independent,  and  is  in  possession  of  its  capital — Rome. 

27  The  Manifesto  is  inserted  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Mazzini.    Vol.  i.  p.  117  seq. 

28  The  French  Government  had  its  own  reasons  also  for  desiring 
to  send  Mazzini  out  of  the  country.  At  the  funeral  of  General  La- 
marque  in  June,  1832,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  declare  a  state  of  siege,  and  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion against  Mazzini  declared  that  letters  had  been  intercepted 
which  implicated  him  in  the  event ;  and  that  another  insurrection 
was  being  prepared  in  connection  with  a  contemplated  rising  in 
Italy.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were  quoted,  and  the  originals 
were  said  to  be  in  the  archives  of  the  Sardinian  police.  Mazzini 
defied  the  Government  to  produce  any  such  letters,  and  denied  that 
he  had  ever  written  the  lines  upon  which  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  founded.  The  answer  was — not  the  production  of  the 
letters,  but  the  order  mentioned  in  the  text  to  leave  France. 

29  The  column  had  marched  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will  that  Mazzini  could  collect 
his  faculties  to  renew  his  remonstrances  with  Ramorino.  He  says, 
"  I  remember  that,  during  the  last  words  1  had  with  him, 
and  while  he  was  most  determinately  resisting  my  entreaties 
some  musket  shots  were  fired  by  our  little  vanguard.  I  ran  to 
the  stand  of  guns,  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  God  that  the 
decisive  moment  had  arrived  at  last. "  After  this  I  remember 
nothing  more.  My  sight  left  me,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  in 
delirium."  When  consciousness  returned,  he  found  himself  in 
a  barracks  surrounded  by  Swiss  soldiers." 

30  For  their  share  in  these  events  both  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  tribunals — fortunately  for  them 
and  for  Italy  in  their  absence. 

31  The  absurdity  of  this  programme  throws  some  doubt  upon 
it,  but  there  were  factions  in  Italy  ready  to  adopt  any  means, 
however  wild,  to  rid  the  country  of  Austrian  tyranny.  The 
simplicity  of  the  arrangement  in  1859  by  which  a  cession  was 
made  to  France  of  what  had  once  been  her  own,  and  winch  it 
had  become  a  political  neeessity  for  her  to  recover  after  the 
d*>Jiverance  and  unification  of  Italy,  contrasts  favourably  with 
these  schemes. 


STUPIDITY  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  RULE. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE   FRENCH   FLAG  AT  ROME. 

Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  after  the  failure  of  their  first  attempt — 
Predominance  of  Austria  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe — Degrading  bondage  of  the  Italians — Oppression 
and  cruelty  in  the  Two  Sicilies— Attempt  of  the  Brothers 
Bandiera — Mazzini's  violated  correspondence — Question  in 
the  House  of  Commons — The  fever  and  listlessness  of  despair 
— Pio  Nono  succeeds  Gregory  XVI.  on  the  Papal  Throne — 
General  Amnesty — Enthusiasm  of  the  people — Disappoint- 
ment and  reaction — Appeal  of  Mazzini — Agitation  in  Rome 
and  threatened  conflict  between  the  militaiy  and  the  popu- 
lace— Reforms  in  Tuscany  and  Piedmont— Increase  of  the 
Austrian  Garrisons — Insurrection  in  Milan  following  the 
Revolution  of  February,  1848— Retreat  of  Radetzky,  and 
spread  of  the  Insurrection  from  town  to  town — Venice 
surrendered  to  Daniel  Manin  and  a  Republic  proclaimed 
—Charles  Albert  between  two  fires — He  draws  the  sword 
for  the  Independence  of  Italy — Action  of  the  Pope  and 
the  other  Italian  Princes — Disastrous  end  of  the  Campaign 
of  1848— Garibaldi  in  the  field  with  "  Young  Italy  "—Dis- 
persion of  his  forces  and  escape  of  their  leader — Murder  of 
Rossi,  and  proclamation  of  the  Republic  at  Rome — Flight  of 
the  Pope,  and  combined  action  of  the  Austrians  and  the  King 
of  Naples— Campaign  of  1849— Battle  of  Novara  :  Defeat  and 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert— Events  at  Venice— The  French 
Expedition  under  Oudinot — Arrival  of  Garibaldi,  who  becomes 
Dictator — Rome  besieged  by  the  French — Progress  and  end 
of  the  struggle — The  French  occupation  of  Rome — War  with 
Austria  in  1859,  incompleteness  of  the  result — War  of  1866, 
Venetia  surrendered  by  the  Austrians — Unification  of  Italy, 
and  defeat  of  the  French  policy— Convention  between  France 
and  Italy — False  and  untenable  situation  of  the  French- 
Garibaldi  at  Mentana— War  of  1870,  and  necessary  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Garrison— Rome  the  Capital  of  Italy 
— Garibaldi  in  France. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the 
history  of  "  Young  Italy "  step  by  step ;  nor 
even  that  we  should  recount  the  sufferings 
and  wrongs  that  had  been  endured  by  the 
Italian  people,  when  the  great  political  over- 
throw of  1848  proved  at  once  the  vitalitj^  of 
the  popular  movement,  and  the  rottenness  of 
the  systems  to  which  it  was  opposed.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  period, — namely, 
from  1836  to  1848, — Garibaldi,  a  name  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  was  in  South  America, 
fighting  for  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  as 
commander  of  the  squadron  which  operated 
against  Buenos  Ayres ;  or  leading  a  partisan 
warfare  against  Rosas,  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  small  army  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Maz- 
zini at  the  same  time  was  in  London,  secretly 
carrying  on  his  crusade  for  the  Liberation  of 
his  country,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  pro- 
pounded in  the  statutes  of  "Young  Italy."  In 
the  ill-fated  Peninsula  Austria  was  everywhere 
predominant,  and  it  is  only  just  to  repeat  a  re- 
mark we  have  made  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that 
the  rule  of  the  foreigner,  so  far  as  relates  to 


the  administration  of  justice  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals  did  not  always  lose  by  contrast  with 
that  of  the  native  princes.  Still  the  tyranny 
of  a  paternal  government  by  strangers  was 
hard  to  bear,  and  harder  still  when  the 
slightest  sign  of  deviation  from  the  will  of 
their  masters  caused  the  Italians  to  feel  the 
bit,  to  know  that  they  were  slaves.  The 
money  wrung  from  them  by  taxation  was 
only  the  least  part  of  the  evils  they  had  to 
endure.  The  police  system  and  the  conscrip- 
tion were  brutal  in  their  excess  of  espionage 
and  severity.  The  former,  in  the  words  of 
Gallenga,  "jealous,  all-prying,  hideous,  .... 
spreading  mistrust  in  the  bosom  of  families, 
putting  a  check  upon  all  domestic  intercourse, 
giving  the  hearty  and  cheerful  Lombard  those 
habits  of  low  cunning  and  dissimulation 
which  are  too  falsely  deemed  innate."  The 
latter  purposely  extended  to  a  period  of  eight 
and  even  fifteen  years'  service,  "  with  a  view 
to  wean  the  Italian  soldiers  from  all  domestic 
associations  by  a  protracted  sojourn  on  the 
borders  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  to  se- 
cure their  allegiance  by  long  habits  of  disci- 
pline, and  to  prevent  by  infrequent  drafts  the 
spread  of  national  spirit  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  Italian  people : " a  a  despotism 
as  stupid  as  it  was  brutal,  since  it  dared  to 
deal  with  a  people  of  noble  lineage  and  fine 
genius — a  people  more  renowned  in  arts  and 
arms  than  its  masters — a  people,  too,  who 
numbered  more  than  twenty  millions  of  souls — 
as  with  a  race  of  helots  or  savages,  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  whip,  or  ground  down  to  the  dust 
by  despair. 

These  long  years  of  oppression  were  marked 
in  the  South  of  Italy  more  particularly  by  the 
cruelty  of  Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  constant 
terror  in  which  he  lived  of  the  storm  of  revo- 
lution. The  fearful  and  the  weak,  if  they  are 
also  base,  are  prone  to  cruelty.  In  1837  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  when  the 
people  were  shot  down  without  mercy  in  the 
streets,  and  imprisonment  and  death  were 
afterwards  dealt  out  with  unsparing  rigour  in 
cold  blood.  In  1842  the  attempt  of  the  brothers 
Bandiera,2  first  to  place  the  whole  Austrian 
fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  intended  insurgents, 
and,  when  this  failed,  to  raise  Calabria  in  revolt, 
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resounded  through  Europe,  and  made  a  stir  in 
England  more  especially,  in  consequence  of  a 
suspicion  that  the  plot  had  been  revealed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  were  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  opened  Mazzini's 
correspondence.  It  was  positively  denied  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  any  such  use  had 
been  made  of  the  information  gathered  from 
his  letters ;  and  Mazzini  himself  has  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  he  had  done  all  inliis  power 
to  discourage  the  attempt  of  the  brothers, 
knowing  that  it  must  have  a  disastrous  termi- 
nation in  the  then  condition  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  the  nobler  minds  of  Italy  needed  no  in- 
stigation to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  if  a  cal- 
culating prudence  did  not  restrain  them.  If 
there  was  comparative  happiness  in  Tuscany 
at  this  period,  which  may  perhaps  be  asserted, 
there  was  tenfold  misery  and  degradation  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  There  was  everywhere  in 
Italy,  among  the  more  impassioned  and  appre- 
hensive natures,  a  feverish  expectation  of 
coming  events — a  state  of  moral  tension  and 
exasperated  indignation  which  was  certain  to 
produce  a  catastrophe.  The  less  imaginative 
and  active  temperaments  were  like  the  crew  of 
a  wrecked  vessel,  who  look  wistfully  across  the 
waste  of  waters  to  every  point  of  the  horizon 
for  some  sign  of  deliverance.  To  all  alike  the 
future  was  everything,  the  past  an  abyss.  "  In 
Italy  nothing  speaks,"  said  Mazzini,  writing 
in  1844;  "silence  is  the  common  law.  The 
people  are  silent  by  reason  of  terror ;  the 
masters  are  silent  from  policy.  Conspiracies, 
strife,  persecution,  vengeance, — all  exist,  but 
make  no  noise.  They  neither  excite  applause 
nor  complaint.  One  might  fancy  the  very 
steps  of  the  scaffold  were  spread  with  velvet, 
so  little  noise  do  heads  make  when  they  fall."  3 
So  Italy  watched  and  waited  in  such  man- 
ner as  Rizpah  sat  by  the  bodies  of  her  slain 
sons.  But  the  long  night  wore  on  to  the  in- 
evitable dawn,  though  no  gleam  of  it  appeared 
till  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1846,  when 
Cardinal  Ferretti  became  Pope,  under  the  title 
of  Pius  IX.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,4  and  his  liberal  sentiments,  his  well-known 
benevolence,  and  his  conciliatory  disposition 
drew  all  eyes  towards  him.  He  dismissed  his 
hated  Swiss  Guards,  and  granted  an  uncon- 


ditional amnesty.  Italy  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
looked,  scarce  doubting,  scarcely  daring  to 
believe  and  hope,  through  her  tears.  The 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  Quirinal,  and 
their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds ;  yet,  if 
Mariotti  is  to  be  credited,  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  its  rapid 
progress  to  a  straw  that  is  whirled  along  by 
a  torrent  as  to  the  new  Pope.  Elected  by  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  because  they  felt  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand,  that  the  tension  of  the 
popular  expectancy  and  hate  had  reached  its 
extreme  limit,  and  that  the  antecedents  of  the 
successor  of  Gregory  XVI.  must  be  such  as  to 
suggest  hope,  at  least  for  the  future,  Pio 
Nono  was  a  true  Pope  at  heart ;  and,  to  use 
Mariotti's  own  words,  it  was  the  Papacy  itself, 
and  not  the  people,  that  had  been  amnestied.5 
Of  this  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  became 
sensible  before  another  year  had  passed  away, 
and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  people  were 
met  by  increased  resistance. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  new  Pope, 
like  Charles  Albert  in  1821,  was  not  unwilling 
to  take  the  lead  in  certain  measures  of  reform, 
and  even  to  affect  an  enthusiasm  which  he 
did  not  altogether  feel  in  the  popular  cause ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  abyss  that  opened  at  his 
feet,  when  he  understood  the  real  extent  of  the 
popular  demands,  he  shrank  back  appalled. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  this  should  have  been 
so  ?  How  many  men  in  a  thousand  are  born 
heroes  ?  We  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
course  of  this  history  to  sympathise  with 
every  assertion  of  freedom  that  was  not  licence, 
and  every  aspiration  of  a  people  to  develop  its 
own  national  life ;  but  we  have  the  advantage 
of  reflection  after  the  event,  and  it  is  but  his- 
torical fairness  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Pio  Nono  in  1847,  when  he  saw  the 
tendency  of  the  national  movement  displayed 
like  a  scroll  that  was  being  gradually  unrolled 
before  his  eyes,  and  which  he  saw  at  last  was 
written  all  over  with  letters  of  fire.  A  man 
like  Mazzini,  like  Garibaldi,  might  have  faith 
in  the  people,  for  they  were  nurtured  by 
the  people's  blood ;  and  if  we  may  compare 
a  nation  rising  in  its  might  to  an  angry  sea, 
these  men  had  swam  in  its  waves  from  their 
youth    upwards.      Pio   Nono,    like    a    child 
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brought  to  the  shore  for  the  first  time,  and 
tempted  to  tread  in  the  sparkling  foam,  was 
terrified  when  wave  succeeding  wave  of  revo- 
lution rolled  in  upon  him.  France,  Austria, 
even  Sardinia,  however  wayward,  he  could 
understand,  and  to  a  certain  extent  trust ;  but 
this  trust  in  "  the  people,"  an  unknown  power 
with  unknown  dispositions,  a  giant  in  stature, 
a  tempest  in  its  wrath  which  swept  all  before 
it,  was  more  than  he  dared.  Once,  so  to 
speak,  he  laid  his  hand  timidly  on  the  lion's 
mane;  but  the  beast  shook  himself  up,  and 
there  was  something  terrible  in  his  demonstra- 
tion of  delight.  It  was  safer,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  part  company  with  him. 

In  November,  1847,  when  the  reaction  was 
already  felt,  and  discontent  was  increasing 
day  by  day,  Mazzini  wrote :  "The  uncertain 
or  retrogressive  measures  will  not  change  the 
law  that  regulates  events.  The  impulse  has 
been  given,  and,  well  or  ill,  the  movement  will 
progress.  The  Italians  are  possessed  of  good 
instincts.  They  have,  it  is  true,  but  a  shadow 
of  political  wisdom  and  experience.  I  speak 
of  the  majority,  not  of  the  few  capable  of 
judging,  who  sin  from  want  of  courage ;  and 
yet  this  illusion  (as  to  the  Pope's  liberality) 
will  also  disappear,  if  only  the  few  really 
good  continue  their  work  quietly,  with  pru- 
dence and  patience.  Pius  is  a  good  man; 
his  subjects  are  now  somewhat  better  off — 
that  is  all.  All  else  is  a  scenic  scaffolding 
erected  round  the  Pope  by  the  so-called  Mo- 
derates, fellow  to  the  one  round  Carlo- Alberto. 
The  illusion  will  fade  away,  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly :  the  moment  is  approaching  when 
people  will  understand  that  if  they  desire  to 
become  a  nation,  they  must  themselves  work 
for  that  object;  and  then  there  will  be  mani- 
festations and  outbursts  which  will  oblige 
Austria  to  interfere  forcibly,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  princes.  When  that  hap- 
pens, if  the  Italians  have  a  shadow  of  honour 
and  a  spark  of  courage,  the  struggle  will 
begin." 

The  agents  of  "  Young  Italy  "  increased  in 
activity  as  the  signs  of  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope  became  more  manifest.  Mazzini 
followed  up  this  manifesto  by  a  letter  dated 
from  Paris  a  few    days  later  (Nov.  25th),  in 


which  he  urged  the  Pope  to  lead  the  national 
movement,  else  he  asserted  the  people  would 
go  on  their  way  without  him,  and  the  Church 
would  be  abandoned.  The  Pope  was  indignant, 
and  the  Austrian  press  compared  this  invi- 
tation to  the  temptation  of  Christ,  when  the 
devil  offered  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  !  It  had  become  known  before  this  that 
the  Pope  favoured  the  Jesuits,  and  tumultuous 
crowds  assembled  to  denounce  them.  So  time 
wore  on  to  New  Year's  Day,  1848,  when  the  cus- 
tomary procession  was  expected  to  take  place. 
Instead  of  this,  troops  surrounded  the  palace; 
and  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  people 
when  the  fact  became  known,  that  only  the 
promise  of  the  Pope  to  appear  on  the  morrow 
appeased  them.  The  procession  took  place 
accordingly,  and  the  people  having  been 
further  conciliated  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
officials,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  called  out  the 
troops  without  orders,  the  mistrust  was  in 
some  degree  removed. 

During  all  the  time  these  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Rome,  the  Pope's  initiative  had 
been  followed  by  reforms  in  Tuscany  and 
Piedmont;  as  his  policy  of  reaction  was  on 
the  other  hand  supported  by  the  increase  of 
the  Austrian  garrisons.  The  train  was  thus 
laid  for  the  explosion  that  Mazzini  had  fore- 
told; and  when,  in  February,  1848,  the  storm 
of  Revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  it  spread 
from  capital  to  capital  through  all  central 
Europe,  and  even  Metternich  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  Vienna.  It  was  for 
this  hour  that  Italy  had  waited.  The  people 
of  Milan  rose  against  the  Austrian  Governor, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  Italian  tricolour  was 
flying  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  while 
Radetzky,  withdrawing  to  the  ramparts  after 
a  sharp  struggle  in  the  streets,  swore  to  reduce 
the  city  to  ashes  rather  than  surrender.  In 
a  week  from  this  time  the  Austrians  in 
full  retreat,  and  Mantua,  Verona,  Cremona 
were  all  in  peril.  In  Venice  the  movement 
against  the  Austrians  had  commenced  as  early 
as  the  17th  of  March,  when  the  people  led 
Manin  and  Tommasseo  out  of  prison  in  triumph, 
and  proclaimed  a  Constitution.  On  the  21st 
of  March  the  news  of  the  successful  struggle 
at  Milan  encouraged  the  patriots  of  Venice  to 
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proceed  farther,  and  Daniel  Manin  spoke 
openly  in  favour  of  a  Republic.  Colonel  Mari- 
novich,  who  commanded  at  the  arsenal, 
prepared  to  bombard  the  city,  and  was  killed 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  by  some  of  the 
workmen.  On  the  same  day  Manin  and  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Count  Vincenzo  di 
Tergolina,  numbering  about  forty  persons, 
marched  to  the  Arsenal,  manned  only  by 
Italian  soldiers  in  Austrian  pay,  who  were 
either  overawed  by  astonishment,  or  secretly 
favourable  to  the  revolution.  Taking  out  his 
watch,  Manin  gave  the  Vice-Admiral  seven 
minutes  to  surrender,  and  while  he  hesitated, 
the  Italian  tricolour  was  run  up  to  the  main 
by  two  Austrian  men-of-war  lying  near.  The 
magnificent  arsenal  was  then  yielded  up,  and 
an  agreement  made  that  the  non-Italian 
troops  should  at  once  evacuate  the  town  and 
the  forts ;  the  governor,  prince  Zichy,  re- 
maining as  a  hostage  till  all  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  Manin  then  formally  pro- 
claimed the  Republic,  and  took  the  lead  in 
the  Provisional  Government  which  was  imme- 
diately elected. 

The  success  of  the  Insurrection  in  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  kindled  a  fire  in  Rome  and 
Naples.  The  Pope,  still  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  people,  was  compelled  to  send 
the  Swiss  troops  with  the  Volunteers  to  the 
frontier ;  while  General  Pepe,  returning  to 
Naples  after  twenty-seven  years'  absence,  was 
placed  in  command  of  14,000  men,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Lombards,  and  the  Neapolitan  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Adriatic.  The  strength  of  the 
popular  movement  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  King  of  Naples  nor  the 
Pope  dared  for  the  moment  to  resist  its  de- 
mands. Every  hour  that  Charles  Albert 
hesitated,  the  risk  increased  that  his  throne 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  republican  move- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  he  finally 
decided  to  draw  the  swor4  for  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  his  troops  entered  Milan  on  the 
26th  of  March.  The  forces  with  which  the 
King  took  the  field  consisted  of  42,000  men, 
with  120  guns,  but  of  these  80  were  unprovided 
with  horses.  The  strength  of  Radetzky's 
army  was  about  60,000.  The  campaign  opened 
auspiciously.     He    beat    the    Austrians    suc- 


cessively at  Pastrengo  (April  30th) ;  Goito 
(May  30th)  ;  Rivoli  (June  10th) ;  and  Somma- 
Campagna  (July  24th) ;  besides  fighting  the 
heroically  sustained  battle  of  Santa-Lucia 
(May  6th)  ;  from  which  he  was  able  to  with- 
draw his  troops  in  perfect  order,  leaving  a 
thousand  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The 
situation  now  became  very  complicated. 
Gioberti  and  Mazzini  were  both  active  at 
Milan,  the  former  seeking  to  promote  the 
union  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  with  Pied- 
mont under  Charles  Albert  as  King ;  the 
latter  labouring  to  turn  the  circumstances  to 
account  for  commencing  the  reconstruction  of 
Italy  as  one  indivisible  and  independent  Re- 
public. The  Princes  of  Parma  and  Modena 
were  at  the  same  time  actively  engaged  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  confederation; 
while  their  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pointed provisional  governments  and  declared 
for  incorporation  with  Piedmont.  An  addi- 
tional element  of  disturbance  was  found  in 
the  attitude  of  France.  The  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  favourable  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Piedmont ;  and  even  Lamar- 
tine  had  declared  the  acquisition  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  France, 
if  the  expectation  of  the  unitarians  should  be 
realized.6  The  public  sentiment  of  Italy  being 
thus  divided,  and  her  leading  men  of  all 
parties  crossing  each  other's  path  at  every 
turn,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Charles  Albert 
should  find,  as  the  campaign  was  protracted 
into  the  autumn,  that  his  efforts  in  the  field 
were  badly  seconded.  The  result  was,  his 
defeat  at  San  Donato  by  Radetzky  (Aug.  4th), 
his  retreat  from  Milan  in  a  scene  of  popular 
commotion  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life 
(Aug.  5th),  and  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with 
the  enemy. 

Garibaldi  was  hurrying  on  to  Milan7  when 
he  heard  that  the  city  had  already  capitulated 
to  the  Austrians.  He  retreated  from  Monza 
in  the  direction  of  Varese,  and  a  large  number 
of  his  followers  dispersed  to  their  different 
homes,  leaving  him  with  about  2,000  men. 
At  the  head  of  this  small  force  he  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Mazzinists  commander-in-chief 
of  the  popular  army,  and  in  this  character, 
as  the  acknowledged   leader  in  the   field   of 
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"  Young  Italy,"  he  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war,  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps.  His  little  force  gradually  melted  away 
in  the  unequal  warfare,  and  was  at  length 
utterly  dispersed  by  a  night  surprise  at 
Murazzone  (Aug.  26th).  Garibaldi  himself 
escaped  with  a  few  companions,  and  bore 
away  with  him  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  and 
daring  leader. 

In  the  meantime  a  semblance  of  political 
peace  had  been  restored  in  central  Italy.  The 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  had  withdrawn 
their  troops8  and  the  Austrian  generals  were 
masters  of  the  situation  almost  everywhere, 
except  in  Rome.  There,  Count  Rossi,  who  had 
succeeded  Mamiani  as  the  chief  of  the  liberal 
ministry,  continued  to  hold  aloft  the  banner 
of  independence,  and  urged  the  Pope  to  place 
himself  unreservedly  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional movement.  Rossi  was  an  Italian  by 
birth,  who  had  been  naturalized  in  France 
since  1832.  Having  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  Legist,  he  had  occupied  successively 
the  chairs  of  political  economy  in  the  College 
of  France,  and  of  constitutional  law  in  the 
"  Ecole  de  Droit"  of  Paris.  In  1840  he  rose 
still  higher  in  the  public  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  in  1844  be- 
came a  peer  of  France.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Rome  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
and,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  Pio 
Nono,  became  chief  minister  in  the  govern- 
ment, whose  declared  role  was  the  unification 
and  independence  of  Italy.  Had  Charles 
Albert  kept  the  field  against  the  Austrians, 
the  party  represented  by  Rossi  might  have 
been  successful  in  their  aims ;  but  the  disas- 
trous termination  of  the  campaign  had  embit- 
tered the  popular  feeling  against  all  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Pope  was  so  ill- 
advised  by  the  party  of  priests  as  to  apply 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
(Cavaignac)  for  the  aid  of  troops  to  keep 
order  in  Rome.  This  was  denied  him,  and 
the  demonstrations  against  his  rule  became 
more  threatening  day  by  day.  The  crisis 
came  on  the  15th  November,  when  the  Cham- 
bers were  re-opened.  Rossi  had  been  warned 
that  his  life  was  threatened,  and  his  friends 
entreated  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  not  to 


appear  in  public  that  day.  A  man  of  un- 
daunted courage,  labouring  conscientiously  for 
the  salvation  of  Italy,  his  only  reply  was  that 
he  should  go  where  duty  called  him,  and  he 
even  dismissed  the  troops  to  barracks  which 
the  other  members  of  the  Government  had 
thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Chamber.  Why  speak  of  the  excited  popu- 
lace, of  the  omens  of  evil  to  come,  through 
which  the  Minister  passed  to  his  doom  ?  Let 
us  hasten  to  the  tragedy  which  did  more  harm 
to  the  Republican  cause  than  the  loss  of  many 
battles.  Rossi  had  just  stepped  from  his  car- 
riage, when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
ruffians  who  had  assembled  before  the  Cancel- 
laria  :  a  naked  dagger  was  uplifted ;  its  glitter 
was  seen  for  a  moment,  and,  so  sure  was  the 
blow,  in  another  instant  he  sank  a  corpse  in 
the  midst  of  his  assassins.9  The  populace  had 
tasted  blood,  and  went  in  the  wildest  rage  to 
besiege  the  Quirinal.  The  Pope  yielded  to 
the  situation,  and  Mamiani  resumed  his  place 
as  the  chief  of  a  revolutionary  government.10 
In  a  few  days  (Nov.  24th)  Pius  fled  to  Gaeta, 
in  the  Neapolitan  States,  and  the  Republic  was 
once  more  proclaimed  in  Rome.11  Tuscany 
also,  a  little  later,  hoisted  the  colours  of 
"Young  Italy,"  and  the  Grand -Duke  saved 
himself  by  flight. 

Feeling  how  impossible  it  was  to  breast  the 
waves  thus  rising  all  around  him,  Charles  Al- 
bert floated  with  the  tide  and  recommenced  the 
war  with  Austria  at  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  He  now  took  the  field  with  an  effec- 
tive force  of  85,000  men,  loosely  organized  in 
two  corps  d'armee ;  while  Radetzky  had 
70,000  men  under  his  command,  most  of 
whom  were  veterans.  The  artillery  of  the 
Austrians  was  also  greatly  superior  both  in 
quality  and  in  the  number  of  pieces.  Charles 
Albert  joined  the  army  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1849.  After  a  first  trivial  success,  the  King 
was  defeated  at  Mortara  (March  21st)  and  on 
the  field  at  Novara  (March  23rd).  This  last 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  gallantly 
fought  in  a  scrambling  sort  of  way.  Prodigies 
of  valour  were  performed  by  individuals.  The 
Austrian  artillery  had  opened  fire  about  noon, 
and  the  struggle  had  continued  past  nightfall. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  King,  who  had  recklessly 
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exposed  himself  at  other  periods  of  the  battle, 
stood  under  the  walls  of  the  town  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  exposed  to  a  storm  of  leaden  hail.  In 
reply  to  Giacomo  Durando,  who  had  laid  his 
hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  lead  him 
away,  he  only  said,  "  General,  all  is  over,  let 
me  die."  But  death  does  not  come  to  those 
who  call  upon  him  :  and  some  time  afterwards 
the  King,  without  speaking,  slowly  walked  his 
horse  towards  Novara.  At  nine  o'clock  he 
called  his  generals  and  his  sons  around  him, 
and  said  with  touching  pathos,  "  I  have  twice 
in  vain,  sought  death  :  I  will  give  myself  up 
as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my  country :  I  lay  down 
my  crown  and  abdicate  in  favour  of  my  son." 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  then  sank  on  his  knee  be- 
fore his  father,  and  the  King,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  proclaimed  him  rightful  King 
under  the  title  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The 
tears  of  all  who  stood  by  were  the  only  answer. 
Charles  Albert  then  dismissed  his  attendants 
with  a  letter  to  his  wife,  and  at  one  o'clock 
presented  himself  at  the  Austrian  outposts, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  down. 
He  first  announced  himself  as  a  Piedmontese 
noble ;  but  afterwards  declared  himself  to 
Count  Thom,  who  passed  him  through  the 
Austrian  lines,  on  his  way  to  Nice.  On  the 
19th  of  April  he  went  thence  through 
France  and  Spain  to  Oporto,  where  he  died 
broken-hearted,  a  martyr  to  the  anarchy  and 
the  dawning  freedom  of  his  country. 

We  might  now  pass  over  all  the  interven- 
ing incidents  in  the  affairs  of  Northern  Italy 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Eternal  City 
by  the  French ;  but  fatal  as  this  policy 
afterwards  proved  to  the  second  empire,  the 
changing  fortunes  of  Venetia  were  of  no  less 
evil  omen  to  that  power.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  recall,  before  passing  on,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  was  resolved  upon 
by  the  Parliament  assembled  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  duiing  the  successful  period  of  the 
campaign  in  Lombardy;  Manin  himself  ad- 
vocating the  fusion  in  these  memorable  words  : 
"  We  are  Republicans,  therefore  we  must  be 
virtuous ;  and  the  first  virtue  of  the  patriot 
is  to  know  how  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 


his  country."  The  truce  concluded  by  Charles 
Albert  caused  the  rupture  of  the  relations  that 
had  been  established  under  this  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  on  the  11th  of  August  Manin 
became  Dictator,  in  which  post  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  deputies,  who  were  soon  after- 
wards assembled  in  parliament.  To  this 
chamber  Manin's  friend,  Count  di  Tergolina, 
although  a  judge,  was  spontaneously  elected 
by  the  people  of  Venice,  and  so  great  was  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  true  and  single- 
minded  patriot,  that  he  was  afterwards  sent 
on  a  political  mission  to  Florence  and  the 
Romagna.  We  are  particular  in  our  notice  of 
these  facts  because  Tergolina  was  confederate 
with  Manin  at  Paris,  in  1855 — 6,  when  the 
programme  for  the  unification  of  Italy  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  de- 
finitively agreed  upon,  and  the  line  of  policy 
adopted,  which  gave  a  clearly  defined  object 
to  the  intervention  of  the  French  at  a  later 
period.  In  estimating  these  circumstances,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  position 
taken  by  the  friends  of  Manin  in  the  first  free 
parliament  of  the  old  Republic.  In  a  land 
divided  by  faction,  the  men  who  had  favoured 
the  Incorporation  of  Venetia  with  the  kingdom 
of  Piedmont,  had  made  a  willing  sacrifice  of 
their  opinions  for  the  common  good,  and  so 
distinctly  was  their  patriotic  disinterestedness 
recognized  by  their  fellow-citizens,  that,  when 
in  March,  1849,  the  ducal  palace  was  surroun- 
ded by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  which  menaced 
their  party  for  its  willingness  to  unite  once 
more  with  Charles  Albert  against  the  Austrians, 
it  was  Manin  himself  who  put  an  end  to  the 
demonstration  by  appealing  to  the  populace. 

We  are  thus  brought  chronologically  to  the 
date  of  the  French  intervention  in  Rome. 
The  Austrians  had  occupied  Bologna  and 
Ancona.  The  Neapolitans  had  crossed  the 
border  into  Roman  territory,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  watching  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Venice  and  Rome,  like  two  island  fortresses 
in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea,  still  flew  the  flag 
of  the  Republic.  Garibaldi,  who  had  been 
prostrated  with  fever  in  Switzerland  since  the 
dispersion  of  his  little  band,  felt  that  he  was 
again  summoned  to  the  field  by  the  cry  of 
distress    which    arose    from    all    Italy,    and 
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gathering  some  of  his  companions  around 
him,  he  marched  over  the  mountains  to 
Rome,  and  reached  Anagni  about  the  same 
time  that  the  French  were  landing  at  Civita 
Vecchia  (April  25-6th).  The  government  of 
Rome  had  in  the  meantime  been  vested  in  a 
Triumvirate,  consisting  of  Mazzini,  Armellini, 
and  Aurelio  Saffi.  This  change  had  taken 
p*lace  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Novara  reached  Rome ;  its  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  Executive  for  defence,  the  As- 
sembly still  retaining  the  power  it  had 
hitherto  exercised.12 

i  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  previously 
related,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  question 
now  at  issue,  was  whether  the  Republic  of 
Rome  should  be  allowed  to  initiate  the  unity 
which  the  Piedmontese  monarchy,  under  the 
stress  of  political  circumstances,  had  failed  to 
accomplish  ?  But  the  difficulty  for  the  men 
of  action  at  Rome  was  immense.  In  the  creed 
of  Mazzini  and  of  Young  Italy,  the  Eternal 
City  was  the  natural  centre  of  that  unity, 
and  it  was  all  important  to  attract  the  eyes 
and  the  reverence  of  the  country  towards  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  people  had  lost 
their  religion  of  Rome,  and  had  learned  to 
look  upon  her  as  a  sepulchre,  or  at  the  best 
perhaps,  as  a  gigantic  museum  of  ecclesiastical 
and  pagan  antiquity.  In  the  words  of  Mazzini  : 
"  As  the  seat  of  a  form  of  faith  now  extinct, 

,  and  only  outwardly  sustained  by  hypocrisy 
and  persecution ;  her  middle  class  living  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  pomps  of  worship, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy ;  and 
her  people,  although  full  of  noble  and  manly 
pride,  necessarily  ignorant  and  believed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Pope  ;— Rome  was  regarded 
by  some  with  aversion,  by  others  with  dis- 
dainful indifference.  A  few  individual  excep- 
tions apart,  the  Romans  had  never  shared  that 
ferment,  that  desire  for  liberty  which  had  con- 
stantly agitated  Romagna  and  the  Marche. 
It  was  therefore  essential  to  redeem  Rome ;  to 
place  her  once  again  at  the  summit,  so  that 
the  Italians  might  again  learn  to  regard  her  as 
the  temple  of  their  common  country.  It  was 
necessary  that  all  should  learn  how  potent  the 
immortality  stirring  beneath  those  ruins  of 
two  epochs,  two  worlds." 13     Mazzini  has  just 


reason  to  boast,  that  while  others  doubted,  he 
did  feel  "  the  pulsations  of  the  immense  eter- 
nal life  of  Rome  through  the  artificial  crust 
with  which  priests  and  courtiers  had  covered 
the  great  sleeper  as  with  a  shroud."  He  at 
least  had  faith  in  Rome ;  and  when  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  city  should  resist  the 
summons  of  France  to  enter,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  told  him  sadly 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  troops  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  he  resolved  to  put  this  doubt 
to  the  test.  Giving  orders  that  all  the  bat- 
talions of  the  Guard  should  defile  in  front  of 
the  palace  of  the  Assembly,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion as  they  marched  by,  and  he  says,  "the 
universal  shout  of  Ouerra  that  arose  from  the 
ranks  drowned  in  an  instant  the  timid  doubts 
of  their  leaders."  u  Nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  a  military 
chief,  to  inspire  that  confidence  and  stir  up 
that  martial  enthusiasm  in  the  populace, 
Which  so  many  feared  had  been  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished by  the  corrupting  influences  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system. 

The  priests  had  persuaded  the  ignorant  in- 
habitants of  Macerata  and  other  places,  that 
Garibaldi  was  a  mere  brigand,  and  many 
scowled  upon  him  when  he  passed;  but  as 
he  advanced  further,  hundreds  of  the  no- 
blest youth  of  Italy, — university  students  and 
others — fell  into  his  ranks,  and  he  finally 
entered  Rome  (April  28th,  1849)  amid  thun- 
ders of  acclamation.  A  young  Swiss,  named 
Gustave  de  Hoffstetten,  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  memorable  event.  He  describes  Gari- 
baldi at  that  time,  as  "  a  man  of  middle 
height,  his  countenance  scorched  by  the  sun, 
but  marked  by  lines  of  antique  purity.  He 
sat  his  horse  as  calmly  and  firmly  as  if  he  had 
been  born  there.  Beneath  his  hat — broad- 
brimmed,  with  a  narrow  loop,  and  ornamented 
with  a  black  ostrich  feather — was  spread  a 
forest  of  hair.  A  red  beard  covered  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  Over  his  red 
shirt  was  thrown  an  American  poncho,  white, 
lined  with  red,  like  his  shirt.  His  staff  wore 
the  red  blouse,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
Italian  legion  adopted  this  colour.  Behind 
him  galloped  his  groom,  Aguyar,  a  stalwart 
negro,  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  and  carrying  a 
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lance  with  a  red  pennant.  All  who  had  come 
with  the  chief  from  America,  wore  pistols 
and  poniards  of  fine  workmanship  in  their 
belts  ....  Ever  as  these  bronzed,  bold-eyed 
men,  bowed  to  the  cheers  that  greeted  them, 
the  Roman  people  pressed  forward  to  grasp 
their  hands  with  vivas  and  grateful  tears. 
'  Garibaldi  has  come  !  Garibaldi  has  come  ! ' 
ran  like  an  electric  thrill  through  the  heart  of 
old  Rome.  '  The  man  of  Providence,'  they 
called  him  that  day,  as  they  leaped  with  joy 
like  men  distraught,  and  hurled  their  caps 
up  in  the  air.  If  ever  their  hearts  wavered, 
they  were  reassured  now.  What  even  Maz- 
zini's  fiery  declamation  had  at  times  failed 
to  effect,  the  mere  sight  of  Garibaldi  had 
accomplished."15  This  went  bravely ;  but  it 
was  not  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
Rome  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  power 
of  France,  if  the  threatened  interference  were 
earnestly  meant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  Austria  and  Naples.  Even 
the  friendship  of  Piedmont  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  for  the  reason  at  which  we  have 
already  hinted.16  What  then  were  the  pro- 
babilities that  France  would  really  oppose  her 
strength  to  the  Republican  Government  at 
Rome  ? 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Emperor, 
had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic  on  the  20th  of  December,  1848. 
This  extraordinary  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Government  might  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the  policy  of  France  would  continue 
to  be  the  same  now  as  when  Cavaiernac  was 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  a  Dictator,  and 
the  Revolution,  which  had  spread  like  fire 
from  city  to  city  all  over  Central  Europe,  Was 
still  unsubdued.  In  fact,  however,  the  iDolitical 
situation  had  entirely  changed;  a  gulf  had 
been  opened  between  France  and  Rome  by 
the  murder  of  Rossi,  and  Cavaignac  him- 
self had  sent  troops  to  Civita  Vecchia,  to 
protect  the  Pope  ;  nay,  had  he  not  only  a  few 
months  before  extinguished  the  fires  of  Social- 
ism in  Paris  in  the  blood  of  16,000  French 
citizens  and  soldiers  ?  Then  it  was  well 
known  that  the  ferment  of  society  in  France 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  secret  associations 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  Carbonarism,  or 


reformed  Carbonarism,  of  Italy;  and  it  was 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  Rome  was  at 
this  moment  the  centre  of  the  subversive 
movement.  What  leader  of  the  Fauboums, 
what  chief  of  the  barricades  could  be  likened 
to  Garibaldi,  beneath  whose  standard  were 
gathered  the  insurgent  rank  and  file  of  all 
nations  ?  What  trained  conspirator  was  to  be 
compared  with  Mazzini,  the  very  Pluto,  the 
monarch  of  the  subterranean  fires  which 
smouldered  beneath  the  crust  of  society  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  ?  If  it  was  politically  and 
socially  necessary  to  combat  the  revolution  in 
Paris,  it  was  tenfold  more  necessary,  at  this 
particular  crisis,  to  wrestle  with  it  in  Rome. 
Germany,  France,  England,  had  produced 
socialists,  ideologists,  and  any  number  of 
gloomy  and  guilty  dreamers ;  Italy,  where  the 
genius  of  Socialism  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
heads  of  the  masses  to  whisper  its  dark  coun- 
sels, and  concentrate  its  whole  force  in  a  few 
individuals,  alone  produced  the  practical  work- 
ing agents  and  emissaries  of  anarchy.  Italy, 
in  short,  morally  dead  since  1815,  was  a  corpse 
swarming  with  worms,  which  would  breed  a 
pestilence  in  Europe,  if  it  were  not  either 
buried  out  of  sight,  or  restored  to  life,  and 
animated  with  a  new  soul. 

While  it  is  probable  that  this  view  of  the 
case  would  have  been  shared  in  common  by 
Cavaignac  and  the  Prince  President,  the  points 
on  which  they  would  certainly  have  differed, 
namely,  the  military  situation  and  the  political 
prospects  of  Italy,  were  such  as  to  render  it 
still  more  certain  that  France,  under  the  rule 
of  the  latter,  would  carry  out  to  a  more 
decided  issue  the  policy  commenced  by  the 
former.  The  Austrians  had  beaten  the  national 
armies  in  the  field;  and  the  revolution  in 
Rome,  had  it  been  ever  so  acceptable  in  prin- 
ciple, was  like  an  army  that  had  been  crushed 
and  broken  standing  at  bay  in  its  last  strong- 
hold. In  the  disasters  which  had  produced 
this  result,  France  had  incurred  no  respon- 
sibility. The  divided  state  of  opinion  in  Italy 
was  solely  accountable  for  them ;  nay,  so  far 
as  France  had  acted  at  all,  her  influence  had 
been  favourable  to  the  revolution ;  and,  as  we 
have  related,  the  Pope  had  appealed  for  help 
in  vain,  until  he  had  actually  fled  from  his 
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capital,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
his  minister.  Now  Austria  had  recovered  the 
positions  from  which  she  had  been  driven,  the 
Neapolitans  threatened  the  borders  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Pope  was  at  Gaeta  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Foreign  Powers  around 
him,  who  still  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 
All  this,  added  to  the  former  considerations, 
certainly  favoured  the  presumption  that  France 
would  interfere ;  and  if  it  were  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Prince  President  was  likely 
to  follow  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  such  as  we 
have  sketched  it  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
presumption  rose  almost  to  a  certainty.  Against 
this,  indeed,  was  to  be  set  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  which  had  been  promulgated 
before  the  election  to  the  presidency  took 
place,  namely,  that  "the  Republic  respected 
all  foreign  nationalities  in  the  same  manner 
that  she  expected  her  own  to  be  respected ; 
that  she  undertook  no  war  with  the  idea  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  and  would  never 
employ  her  strength  against  the  liberty  of  any 
nation."  Confident  in  the  soundness  of  their 
own  patriotic  views,  which  aimed  to  make  of 
Rome  an  established  centre  of  light  for  all 
Italy,  and  by  this  means  to  give  Italy  a 
national  existence,  the  undaunted  Triumvirate 
must  be  pardoned,  if  they  were  blind  to  the 
political  situation  and  to  the  exact  force  of 
words,  and  if  therefore  they  interpreted  this 
declaration  in  a  larger  sense  than  it  would 
bear. 

The  reader  will  see  that  we  are  anxious 
to  account  for  what  afterwards  happened,  by  a 
just  estimate  of  the  motives  and  views  on 
both  sides.  The  declaration  of  the  French 
Constitution  would  perhaps  have  put  an  iron 
constraint  on  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  man 
like  Garibaldi,  had  he  been  the  president  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  in  all  probability — a  coalition  against 
France  !  But  the  Prince  President,  who  could 
not  show  himself  less  careful  of  the  interests 
of  the  Church  than  the  Republican  General 
Cavaignac,  might  have  been  expected  to  look 
at  the  matter  somewhat  thus :  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nation  of  Italy,  or  if  there  be, 
that  nationality  certainly  does  not  exist  in 
Rome,  but  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  where 


the  Republic  is  not  in  favour — where  indeed 
it  is  seen  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, against  the  liberties  of  a  nation  that 
France  would  fight  at  Rome,  but  against  a 
faction  of  enthusiasts,  whom  the  better  part  of 
the  nation  would  gladly  see  suppressed,  and 
whose  continuance  at  Rome  is  besides  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  of  the  head  of 
the  Church,  whose  cause  is  common  to  all 
Europe.  So  strongly  is  this  felt,  he  would 
further  observe,  that  Austria  and  Naples  have 
already  taken  the  first  steps  to  intervene,  and 
if  Austria  become  mistress  of  the  Romagna, 
the  result  must  be  a  still  further  sacrifice  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  a  more  hopeless  prospect 
for  the  future  than  heretofore.  France  is  the 
only  power  that  can  intervene  with  the  happy 
effect  of  conciliating  all  interests,  while  she 
performs  her  duty,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church.  The  real  people  of 
Italy  Expect  her  intervention,  and  there  are 
many  in  Rome  itself  who  long  to  see  her  flag, 
as  the  only  solution  of  difficulties,  which  have 
become  intolerable  in  their  consequences. 

Such  were  the  circumstances — such  the  line 
of  reasoning  by  which  any  ruler  of  France  was 
likely  to  justify  his  intervention  at  this  crisis, 
and  Mazzini  himself  could  not  be  bhnd  to  the 
force  of  the  argument,  though  he  chose  to  at- 
tribute the  whole  course  of  events  to  the  sel- 
fish ambition  and  the  treachery  of  the  Prince 
President.17  He  knew  that  victory  in  a  con- 
test with  France  was  impossible,  unless  Rome 
received  help  from  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy ;  but  though  he  could  not  calculate  on 
such  assistance,  he  thought  it  to  be  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  Republicans  in  Rome  to  co- 
operate with  the  Republican  opposition  in  the 
French  Chamber,  namely,  with  the  friends  of 
the  Mountain — the  partisans  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  had  been  so  recently  crushed  by 
Cavaignac.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  resist  the  landing  of  the 
forces  of  Oudinot  at  any  cost. 

No  such  resistance  was  offered ;  and  it  is 
another  proof,  added  to  the  many  we  have 
already  advanced,  of  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  in  Italy,  that  the  French  were  able  to 
commence  their  march  on  Rome  unopposed. 
Even  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  were  not  agreed 
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on  a  common  line  of  policy,  as  will  be  seen 
immediately.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
plan  of  Rome  {ante,  p.  23),  he  will  remark  an 
entrance  into  the  city  on  either  side  of  St. 
Peter's,  namely,  the  Porta  Cavallegieri,  and  the 
Porta  Angelica.  General  Oudinot's  plan  was  to 
attack  by  both  gates,  and  then,  confidently 
calculating  on  success,  unite  the  two  columns 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  two  gates,  Garibaldi  massed  his 
troops  for  resistance,  though  strategically  it 
would  have  been  better  to  march  out  and 
meet  the  enemy ;  to  this  Mazzini  had  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  a  final  victory  was  impos- 
sible either  within  or  without  the  walls,  and 
if  they  were  destined  to  fall,  it  was  their  duty, 
in  view  of  the  future,  to  proffer  their  morituri 
te  salutant  to  Italy  from  Rome.18 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  French  advanced  to 
the  attack,  and  to  their  surprise  were  received 
with  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  walls,  in 
spite  of  which  they  pressed  gallantly  on.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  some 
four  or  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Oudinot  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the 
loss  of  1300  in  killed  and  wounded.  An 
armistice  followed,  of  which  Garibaldi  took 
advantage  to  attack  the  Neapolitans,  winning 
in  succession  the  battles  of  Palestrina  (May 
9th),  and  of  Velletri  (May  19th).  In  the 
meantime  Oudinot  was  drawing  reinforcements 
around  him,  and  on  Sunday  the  3rd  of  June 
the  outposts  of  the  Romans  at  Villa  Pamphili 
and  Villa  Corsini,  in  front  of  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio,  were  surprised.  But  Garibaldi  and 
his  devoted  followers  speedily  rallied  to  the 
defence,  and  the  struggle  for  the  capital  lasted 
thirty  days,  when  any  further  resistance  b  eing 
impossible,  Garibaldi  quitted  the  city  with  a 
force  of  4,000  infantry  and  400  cavalry,  to 
continue  the  struggle  in  some  other  part  of 
Italy.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  enemy's 
lines,  but  was  pursued  by  greatly  superior 
numbers,  and  his  force  dispersed.  During  his 
wanderings  after  this  event,  his  faithful  wife 
Anita,  who  had  shared  in  all  his  perils,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fatigue  and  misery  they  had  to 
endure.19  The  hero  himself  finally  escaped  to 
America;  while  Mazzini,  after  remaining  a 
week  in  Rome,  made  good  his  retreat  to  Geneva. 


In  no  part  of  his  political  writings  is 
Mazzini  more  eloquently  bitter  than  where  he 
denounces  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  in 
the  interest  of  the  Papacy.  We  have  fairly 
stated  the  arguments  by  which  the  parties  to 
the  struggle  were  respectively  influenced,  but 
some  facts  must  be  added  in  order  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  fatal  policy  which  France 
had  thus  inaugurated.  The  Roman  Republic 
was  proclaimed  some  time  after  the  city  had 
been  left  absolutely  without  a  government  by 
an  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in 
which  only  eleven  votes  out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty -four  were  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale;  and  only^ve  out  of  the  same  number 
were  in  favour  of  continuing  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  Out  of  the  total  number 
of  deputies  present  only  one  was  born  out  of 
the  Roman  States ;  and  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  municipalities  had  sent  in 
addresses  approving  of  the  action  of  the  As- 
sembly. All  the  Prefects  and  employe's  of  the 
Republican  government  were  Romans ;  as 
were  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  except  Gari- 
baldi and  his  legion,  800  men;  Ancioni  and 
his  legion,  300  men ;  Manara,  now  "  dead  for 
liberty,"  and  his  Lombard  riflemen,  500  men  ; 
200  Poles  ;  the  Foreign  Legion,  100  men;  and 
the  handful  of  brave  men  who  defended 
the  Vascello  under  Medici.  All  told,  these 
may  have  made  2,000  men  out  of  14,000,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  nearly 
all  Italians,  if  not  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  capital  enjoyed  a  better  administra- 
tion under  the  Republican  government  than 
it  had  known  for  ages ;  and  with  perfect 
liberty,  there  was  also  perfect  security  and 
tranquillity.  All  this  was  changed  when  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  A  council  of  war  was  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  political  offences  ;  clubs  were  dis- 
solved and  meetings  forbidden;  exemplary 
punishments  were  threatened  for  the  protec-  ' 
tion  of  persons  having  friendly  relations  with 
the  French  troops ;  the  Civic  Guard  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  people  completely  disarmed ; 
the  journals  were  suppressed,  and  the  prisons 
filled  with  men  who  were  for  the  most  part 
guilty  only  of  having  obeyed  the  Republic, 
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and  who  had  been  pointed  out  by  spies  as  fit 
marks  for  the  vengeance  of  the  priests.     As 
an   example  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
these  arrests,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  the 
case   of  Manin's    friend,  Count  Vincenzo    di 
Tergolina,   mentioned    before    in    connection 
with  events  at  Venice.     Unable  to  return  to 
his  own  city  in  consequence   of  its  renewed 
occupation  by  the  Austrians,  he  made  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  remained  there  for  some  months 
free,  but  in  constant  peril  of  arrest.     His  hour 
came  on  the  7th  of  October,  1851,  when  he 
was    seized    in    the    streets,    and   after   nine 
months'    detention,  arbitrarily  condemned  to 
the  galleys.20     Yet  Count  Tergolina  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  against  the  Papal  govern- 
ment,  and    was    besides    the    representative 
of  one   of  the   oldest   houses  of  the  Italian 
nobility,  a  judge  by  hereditary  right  in  his 
native    city,    a   doctor   of  the    University  of 
Padua,  and  a  freely  elected  deputy  of  the  first 
free  parliament  of  Venice.     Ah,  but  herein  lay 
his  offence !     When  the  hour  came  to  strike 
for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  "  glorious  Milan  " 
had  Radetzky  at  bay,  Count  Tergolina,  then 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  already  a  sufferer 
for  the  cause  of  Italy,  had  marched  with  Manin 
to  the  Arsenal,  and  assisted  in  substituting  the 
Italian  tricolour  for  the  hated  flag  of  Austria. 
He  had  afterwards  acted  as  the  political  agent 
of  the  Republic  at  Florence,  and  had  welcomed 
Garibaldi,  at  Todi,  under  the  civic  flag.     How 
could  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  his  country 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Christianity,  when  he  had  once  more  placed 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Italy  ! 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Montalembert, 
and  inserted  in  the  Italia  del  Popolo — a  re- 
view that  was  published  at  Lausanne  during 
]  849-50 — Mazzini  refuted  the  calumnies  that 
had  been  circulated  against  the  Republican 
government  at  Rome,  and  then,  turning  his 
scorn  upon  the  Papal  government — he  warned 
M.  Montalembert  that  he  was  seeking  to  build 
a  house  upon  the  sand  :  "  Sir,"  he  eloquently 
,  said,  "  you  discuss  what  was  but  is  not  .  .  . 
The  Papacy  is  dead ;  dead  in  blood  and  mire  ; 
dead  for  having  beh'ayed  its  mission  of  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  dead, 
for  three  centuries  of  fornication  with  Princes; 


dead,  for  having  crucified  Christ  a  second  time 
in  the  name  of  egotism,  before  the  palaces  of 
the  unrighteous,  unbelieving,  and  hypocritical 
governments ;  dead,  for  having  uttered  words 
of  faith  in  which  it  believed  not;  dead,  for 
having  denied  human  liberty,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  immortal  soul;  dead,  for  having  con- 
demned science  in  Galileo,  philosophy  in  Gion- 
dano  Bruno,  religious  aspiration  in  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  dead,  for  having  con- 
demned political  life  by  crying  anathema  upon 
the  rights  of  the  peoples,  civil  life  by  Jesuit- 
ism and  coiTuption,  and  family  fife  through 
confession  made   espionage,  and  division  set 
between  father  and  child,  brother  and  brother, 
husband  and  wife ;  dead  to  the  princes  since  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  dead  to  the  people  since 
Gregory  XI.  and  the  Schism ;  dead  to  Italy 
since  Clement  XL  and  Charles  V.  signed  the 
infamous  pact  that  crushed  expiring  liberty  in 
Florence,  as  your  soldiers  now  seek  to  crush 
the  new-born  liberty  of  Italy  in  Rome  ;  dead, 
because  the  people  has  arisen ;   because  men 
who   for   fifteen   years   made  war  upon   the 
priesthood  in  the  name  of  Voltaire,  now  hypo- 
critically defend  it;    dead,  because  Pius  IX. 
has  fled,  accursed  of  the  multitudes;  dead,  sir, 
because  you  and  yours  defend  it  with  arms 
and  intolerance,  and  declare  that  the  Papacy 
and  liberty  cannot  co-exist.  .  .  " 

If  these  were  idle  words  it  is  idle  to  believe 
in  the  future  existence  of  a  church  of  free  men 
and  equals,  wherein  he  shall  be  first  who  has 
best  served  his  brothers,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  not  supported  by 
bayonets.  But  time  has  proved  that  these 
words  were  deeply  and  solemnly  true,  for  what 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  not  allowed  to  accom- 
plish by  one  means,  it  has  accomplished  by 
another,  and  Italy,  at  least  politically  speaking, 
is  at  last  rid  of  her  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  If 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  be 
supposed  to  prove  that  Providence  is  a  Force, 
and  that  the  law  of  that  Force  is  justice,  it  is 
the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

France,  supporting  the  Papacy  at  Rome, 
against  the  will  of  Italy,  was  France  in  alliance 
with  the  dead  instead  of  the  living.  If  any 
man  in  Europe  knew  this,  besides  Mazzini, 
it  was  the   Emperor  Napoleon  himself,  who 
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became  the  victim  of  that  alliance,  and  whose 
aim  it  was  to  break  the  chain  which  bound 
him  to  a  corpse  link  by  link,  had  time  been 
allowed  for  the  full  development  of  his  policy. 
How  hard  the  task  was  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  National  Assembly  supported 
the  policy  which  Cavaignac  had  initiated,  and 
which  the  President  had  followed  up  by  the 
occupation  of  Rome,  by  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  votes;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Red 
Republicans,  led  by  Ledru-RolMn  and  Victor 
Considerant,  to  organize  an  insurrection  in 
Paris,  was  crushed  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Legislative  Body  itself,  which  instantly  declared 
itself  en  permanence,  and  placed  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siege. 

From  this  time  till  the  war  of  deliverance  in 
1859,  the  drift  of  events  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  Daniel  Manin,  and  the  line  of  policy  to 
which  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  abstract  con- 
victions. In  1855,  the  ex-President  and  Dicta- 
tor of  Venice,  was  rejoined  at  Paris  by  Tergo- 
lina,  whose  imprisonment  at  Rome,  after  four 
years  of  suffering,  had  been  commuted  to  per- 
petual exile.  The  friends  took  counsel  together 
about  the  political  programme  of  the  future, 
since  it  was  manifest  that  the  unification  of 
Italy  could  never  be  realized  under  the  Repub- 
lican flag,  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelming 
opposition  which  it  would  have  to  encounter. 
The  political  formula  they  adopted  was  that  of 
"  L' Italia  col  Re  Sarde" — "  Italy  under  the 
Sardinian  King,"  as  proclaimed  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "Partiti  Nazionale  Italiano;  Inde- 
pendenza  ed  Unijicazione,"  published  at  Turin 
in  1856,  by  the  Marquis  Pallavicino.  This 
pamphlet  was  based  on  a  letter  of  Manin 's, 
dated  May  20th,  1855,  and  inserted  in  the 
Estafette,  in  which  Manin  declared  that  the 
government,  which  would  prefer  to  the  equi- 
vocal neutrality  of  Austria,  its  open  enmity, 
would  be  supported  by  the  energetical  concur- 
rence of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  In  a  letter  dated  the  20th 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  and  inserted  in 
the  Siecle  he  declared,  that,  faithful  to  his  ban- 
ner "Independence  andUnification,"  he  rejected 
whatever  might  be  opposed  to  that  programme, 
adding,  "  If  regenerated  Italy  must  have  a 
King,  he  can  be  no  other  than  the  King  of 


Piedmont."  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  on 
the  10th  of  December,  inserted  in  the  Presse 
agreeing  with  the  principles  proclaimed  by 
Mazzini,  that  Independence  and  Unification 
were  the  essential  conditions  of  a  national  life, 
and  that  neither  France  nor  England  would 
oppose  themselves  to  the  realization  of  these 
conditions  in  Italy. 

On  the  11th  February,  1856,  he  reproduced 
his  arguments  in  the  "Diritto,"  urging  that 
when  the  time  came  to  renew  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  must  not 
sheath  the  sword  till  Italy  had  been  made  one, 
risking  without  hesitation  the  smaller  throne 
for  the  greater.  At  the  same  time,  true  to  his 
Republican  principles,  he  declared  that  he  still 
thought  the  Republic  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  as  a  politician  he  sought  to  achieve 
what  was  practically  possible.  The  day 
following  he  appealed  in  the  "  Opinione"  to 
his  compatriots  to  be  at  peace  one  with  an- 
other, if  they  desired  that  their  war-cry  should 
ever  be  terrible  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
had  guided  the  councils  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  sent  a  contingent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  allies  in  the  war  with  Russia,  and  thus 
established  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Western  Powers.  This  event 
was  followed  by  the  Conference  of  Paris,  at 
which,  as  Manin  proclaimed  in  a  letter 
dated  the  11th  of  May,  and  inserted  in  the 
"Diritto"  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  had  faith- 
fully sought  to  further  the  national  cause. 
Indeed,  the  firmness  and  tact  of  Cavour  has 
long  since  been  matter  of  history;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  by  his  policy,  that 
no  one  doubted  henceforth  the  great  part 
that  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  was  destined 
to  play.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  Manin  declared  anew  his  con- 
fidence in  the  monarchy  of  Piedmont,  and 
called  upon  the  Italian  patriots  to  agitate  and 
unite  for  the  independence  and  unity  of  Italy. 
But  he  followed  this  up  by  a  letter  on  the 
23rd,  in  which  he  explained  that  agitation 
did  not  mean  insurrection,  and  thus  drew  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  policy  and 
that  of  Mazzini,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  insurrection.     Again,  on  the 
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25th,  he  denounced  with  all  his  energy  the 
doctrine  of  "  political  assassination "  as  the 
great  enemy  of  Italy,  "worthy  only  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Sanfedisti."  This  brings  us 
to  our  promised  remarks  on  Mazzini's  protest 
against  the  accusation  that  he  advocated  or 
counselled  the  use  of  the  dagger. 

It  is  not  denied  by  Mazzini,  in  his  letter  to 
Manin  "  On  the  Theory  of  the   Dagger,"  that 
he  counselled  insurrection.     He  makes  it  his 
glory  that  he  preached  insurrection  as  the  first 
duty    of   a    nation    groaning    under    foreign 
oppression :    "  Arise  in   holy  wrath  ! "  he  ex- 
claims ;    "  if  your   oppressors   have    disarmed 
you,  create  arms  to  combat  them ;  make  wea- 
pons of  the  iron  of  your  crosses,  the  nails  of 
your  workshops,  the  stones  of  your  streets,  the 
daggers  you  can  shap^  from  your  workman's 
files.     Snatch   by  artifice  and  surprise  those 
arms  by  which  the  foreigner  takes  from  you 
your  honour,  your  property,  your  rights,  and 
your  life.     From  the  dagger  of  the  Vespers  to 
the  stone  of  Balilla  and  the  knife  of  Palafox, 
blessed  be  in  your  hands  every  weapon  that 
can  destroy  the  enemy  and  set  you  free."  This 
language  he  avows  ;  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clares that  it  does  not  and  was  not  meant  to 
incite  to  private  assassination.   There  has  been 
assassination,  because  there  has  been  treachery 
and  cruelty  added  to  oppression,  and  men  have 
been  goaded  to  desperation.     He  cites  some 
instances.      A  Lombard,  named  Cervieri,  re- 
ceived twenty  lashes  every  day  for  a  week  in 
Mantua,  for  having  continued  to  give  money 
to  Calvi  that  he  might  pay  a  debt  he  owed  a 
fellow   prisoner,  before  he  was   strangled  by 
the  Austrians.     Afterwards  the  Austrian  s  re- 
fused to  pay  the  debt,  keeping  the  money  for 
the  expense  of  the  cord  and  the  executioner. 
"Would  you,"  asks  Mazzini,  "if  a  son  or  a 
brother  of  Cervieri,  or  of  Calvi,  had  seized  a 
weapon  and  stabbed  in  the  market-place  the 
first  he  met  of  their  oppressors — would  you 
call  that  the  result  of  the  theory  of  the  dagger?" 
Again :  a  man  (Vandoni,  in  Milan)  seeks  by 
every  possible  artifice  to  induce  an  old  friend 
to  take  from  him  a  note  of  the  Italian  National 
Loan,  and  then  goes  to  the  police  of  the  Foreign 
Ruler  to  denounce  him,  and  a  workman  arises 
and  «lays  the  Judas  in  the  broad  daylight  in 


the  public  streets.     Would  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  man  who  thus 
takes  upon  himself  to  represent  social  justice 
and  abhorrence  of  tyranny  ?     Such  use  of  the 
dagger,  Mazzini,  however,  does  not  justify,  but 
simply  explains  as  deplorable  facts,  which  he 
does  not  wonder  at,  and  cannot  curse.     The 
cases  in  which  he  justifies  assassination  are 
those  in  which  oppression  is  struck  down  in 
the  person  of  the  oppressor,  as  illustrated  by 
examples  in  the  following  peroration :  "  Sacred 
in  the  hand  of  Judith  was  the  sword  that  took 
the  life  of  Holofernes ;  sacred  was  the  dagger 
which  Harmodius  encircled  with  roses ;  sacred 
the   dagger   of   Brutus  ;    sacred   the    stiletto 
of  the  Sicilian  who  began  the  Vespers ;  sacred 
the  arrow  of  Tell.     Whenever  justice  is  ex- 
tinct, and  the  terror  of  a  single  tyrant  cancels 
and  denies  the  conscience  of  a  people,  and  the 
God  who  willed  them  to  be  free  ;  if  a  man,  pure 
from  hatred  and  every  baser  passion,  arises  in 
the  religion  of  country,  under  the  name  of  the 
eternal  right  incarnate  within  him,  and  says 
to  him,  "  You  torture  millions  of  my  brothers ; 
you  withhold  from  them  that  which  God  has 
decreed  theirs ;  you  destroy  their  bodies  and 
corrupt  their  souls;  through  you  my  country 
dies  a  lingering  death ;  you  are  the  keystone 
of  an  entire  edifice  of  slavery,  dishonour,  and 
wrong  :  I  overthrow  that  edifice  by  destroying 
you.      I   recognize   in   that   manifestation   of 
tremendous    equality   between   the  tyrant  of 
millions  and  a  single  individual,  the  finger  of 
God.     Most  men  feel  in  their  hearts  as  I  do. 
I  express  it." 

In  one  instance  Mazzini  confesses  that  he 
became  a  party  to  an  intended  assassination, 
sanctified,  in  his  opinion,  by  this  transcen- 
dental theory.  In  November,  1833,  a  short 
time  before  the  expedition  of  Savoy,  a  young 
man  introduced  himself  to  Mazzini  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Navigation,  in  Geneva,  and  spoke  of  his 
resolution  to  destroy  Charles  Albert, "  the  traitor 
of  1821,  and  the  executioner  of  his  brothers." 
Mazzini  says  he  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  admitted  that  Charles  Albert 
deserved  death,  but  his  death  would  not  save 
Italy.  The  man  who  assumed  a  mission  of 
expiation  must  know  himself  pure  from  every 
thought  of  vengeance,  or  of  any  other  motive 
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than  the  mission  itself.  This  young  man, 
however,  whose  name  was  Antonio  Gallenga,12 
ended  by  persuading  Mazzini  to  believe  that 
all  this  could  be  said  of  him ;  "  that  he  really 
was  one  of  those  beings  whom,  from  the  days 
of  Harmodius  to  our  own,  Providence  has 
sent  among  us  from  time  to  time,  to  teach 
tyrants  that  their  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  man."  He  supplied  him  with  money 
and  a  passport,  and  Gallenga  then  proceeded 
on  his  way,  and,  as  he  crossed  the  Alps,  pros- 
trated himself  on  those  towering  heights,  and 
solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  deed !  He 
then  made  his  way  to  Turin,  and  arranged 
the  time  and  place  of  the  assassination ;  but, 
fearing  to  purchase  a  weapon,  sent  his  friend 
Sciandra  to  Geneva  to  procure  one  from 
Mazzini.  The  latter  says :  "  A  little  dagger, 
with  a  lapis  lazuli  handle,  a  gift,  and  very- 
dear  to  me,  was  lying  on  my  table.  I  pointed 
to  it.    Sciandra  took  it,  and  departed.     Mean- 


while, as  I  did  not  consider  this  act  as  any 
part  of  the  insurrectionary  work  upon  which 
I  was  engaged,  and  in  no  way  counted  upon 
it,  I  sent  a  certain  Angelini,  one  of  our  party, 
to  Turin,  upon  business  connected  with  the 
association,  under  another  name."  From  him 
Mazzini  heard  of  the  failure  of  Gallenga's 
design;  but  these  are  details  with  which  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves.  The  language  we 
have  quoted,  and  the  example  we  have  given 
of  a  case  in  which  he  was  willing  that  his 
theory  should  be  reduced  to  practice,  re- 
move all  ambiguity  from  the  teaching  of 
Mazzini.  He  denounces  all  such  acts  of 
reprisal  that  he  has  been  accused  of  conniving 
at  or  ordering,  as  being  foolish  blunders  com- 
mitted in  some  moment  of  exasperation  by 
passionate  men,  whom  it  would  be  more 
just  to  pity  than  to  punish  for  the  crime.  So 
far  as  the  language  of  Manin,  and  the  accu- 
sations repeated  by  others,  glanced  at  him  as 
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the  promoter  of  such  deeds  of  violence,  they 
were  doubtless  unjust.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  language  we  have  quoted  was  too  well 
alculated  to  excite  to  that  fanatical  hatred  of 
men  in  high  places,  which  led  to  the  attempts 
of  Pianori,  Tibaldi,  and  Orsini,  on  the  fife  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  period  from 
1855  tp  1858.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  genius, 
who  abhors  all  ideas  of  vengeance  as  the  basis 
of  a  penal  code,  whether  applied  by  individuals 
or  by  society — as  Mazzini  certainly  does — 
could  have  brought  himself  to  justify  the 
murder  of  a  "  tyrant "  as  a  justifiable  ex- 
ception. The  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  it  is 
not  convincing ;  the  only  excuse  that  can 
be  made  for  it  is,  that  the  best  blood  in  Italy 
was  poisoned  by  the  tyranny  under  which  the 
country  groaned,  and  the  noblest  natures  per- 
verted by  the  atmosphere  they  were  compelled 
to  breathe.  The  one  man  who  preserved  his 
perfect  integrity  of  heart,  and  would  rather 
have  faced  single-handed  a  charge  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  than  have  struck  a  blow,  or  whispered 
a  word  of  counsel  in  the  dark,  is  simply  a 
marvel  among  his  compeers,  a  type  of  man- 
hood for  which  we  have  at  present  no  name 
but  that  of — Garibaldi ! 

Manin,  still  continuing  to  take  counsel  of 
his  friend  Tergolina,  who  worked  with  him  as 
a  brother,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  agitate  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  Italy 
under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  When 
the  Gazzetta  del  Popolo  of  Turin  proposed  a 
subscription  for  putting  the  fort  of  Alessandria 
in  an  efficient  state  of  defence,  he  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  movement,  opened  a 
subscription  at  his  own  house  in  Paris,  and 
made  the  project  known  to  all  Europe  by  a 
letter  in  the  French  and  English  press,  dated 
Sept.  1st,  1856.  It  is  of  historical  interest  to 
observe  that  M.  Pietri,  the  chief  of  the  French 
police,  instantly  interdicted  the  subscription, 
but  the  next  day  sent  for  Manin  again,  and 
informed  him  that  on  communicating  what  he 
had  done  to  the  Emperor  at  Biarritz,  His 
Majesty  had  instructed  him  to  withdraw  the 
prohibition — a  singular  proof  that  the  "  sacred 
dagger  "  was  misdirected  when  it  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  a  fortiori  a  fair 


cause  qf  argument  that  the  whole  theory  o* 
assassination — general  or  select — is  not  less  a 
blunder  in  policy  than  it  is  base  and  criminal 
in  act.  The  man  who  dares  to  lift  the  "  sacred 
dagger,"  howsoever  pure  his  conscience  and 
unselfish  his  purpose,  is  guilty  at  the  least  of 
an  act  of  awful  presumption.  Judge,  jury,  and 
executioner  in  his  sole  person,  he  may  yet  be 
quite  incapable  qf  appreciating  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  and  what  he  recognizes  as 
the  finger  of  God,  may  after  all  be  the  devil's 
claw  crossing  purposes  too  deep  and  inscrut- 
able for  his  shallow  judgment.  "  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder,"  is  plain  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city ;  and  it  is  hy  far  more  probable  that  the 
mysterious  Providence  which  overrules  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations,  works  in  harmony 
with  that  command,  than  that  men  are  raised 
to  the  rank  of  God's  ministers  by  an  act  of 
impious  rebellion  against  it. 

While  the  people  of  Italy  were  being  fami- 
liarized in  the  manner  we  have  related,  with 
the  idea  of  securing  their  unity  and  inde- 
pendence under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  great  fortress  went  on,  and  when 
Austria,  in  reply,  prepared  to  move  her  armies 
towards  the  frontier,  the  army  of  Piedmont 
was  put  on  a  war  footing.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  exposed  at  the  famous  reception 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  addressed  those  memorable  words  to 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  Europe.22  The  situation,  to  use  a 
French  idiom,  had  become  tres-accentuee.  If 
France  drew  back,  the  only  result  reasonably 
to  be  expected  was,  that  Austria  would  not 
only  have  the  strength,  bat  the  leisure  to 
assimilate  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  She  would  certainly,  after  a 
second  conquest,  extend  and  augment  her 
influence  over  all  the  States  of  Italy,  and  in  a 
few  years  France  would  have  on  her  southern, 
and  even  her  Mediterranean  frontier,  a  power- 
ful military  state,  hostile  by  all  its  ideas,  hostile 
by  its  traditions,  and  hostile  by  its  interests  ; 
holding  the  commercial  enterprize  with  the 
East  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  dominating  at 
her  pleasure  the  Holy  See,  and  able  at  any 
time  to  arm  against  France,  not  only  her  own 
numerous  and  valiant  populations,  but  those 
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of  Italy,  reorganized  under  her  autocratic  rule 
If  Germany  was  undecided,  and  no  longer  the. 
friend  of  Austria,  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  her  most  ancient  and  steadfast  ally.     The 
Empire  of  the  West  would  thus  be  re-estab- 
lished outside  of  France,  and  against  France, 
to   the    exclusiye    profit   of   the   astute   and 
powerful   House    of    Hapsburg.      If,    on   the 
other  hand,  Austria  did  not  pursue  the  course 
thus  worked  out,  but  modestly  retired  within 
her  own  borders,  after  razing  the  walls  and 
bastions  of  Alessandria,  and  crushing  the  army 
of  Piedmont,  Italy  would  still  be  left  a  prey 
to  her  present  despair,  and  the  nations  would 
not  much  longer  witness  the  agony  of  a  people 
which    every    interest,    every    consideration, 
engaged  them  to  help.     What  then  might  be 
expected  to  happen  ?    The  Italians,  abandoned 
by   their    natural  protectress    France,    filled 
with  hatred  of  the  Papacy,  upon  which  all  its 
miseries  would  be  charged,  would  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  any  other  Power  willing 
to  aid.     If  England  took  up  the  quarrel,  her 
hatred  of  the  Papacy,  her  commercial  interests, 
her  possessions  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  would  enable  her  to  strike  such 
a  blow  as  would  make  her  the  arbitress  of  the 
destinies  of  Eastern  Europe;    or,  if  she  fell 
back,  Russia  would  certainly  precipitate  her- 
self upon  Austria  with  terrible  effect ;  and  in 
either  case,  the  interests  of  France  and  her 
political  prestige  would  suffer  :  nay,  the  Latin 
Church  would  be  as  grist  between  the  two 
millstones  of  Orientalism  and  Protestantism. 
The  result  was  the  war  of  1859  (ante,  vol.  i., 
pp.  65-6),  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
deemed his  pledges  to  Italy  by  joining  the 
King  of  Sardinia  in  arms :  and  Lombardy  was 
united  to  Piedmont,  with  the  glories  of  Monte- 
bello,   Palsestro,  Turbigo,  Magenta,  and  Sol- 
ferino,  for  her  dowry.     It  is  true  the  promise 
of  Napoleon  was  to  free  Italy  "  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  ; "  but  the  menaces  of  Prussia, 
and  the   insufficiency   of   his   reserves,  alike 
counselled  him  to  secure  what  had  thus  far 
been   gained    by  the    peace   of    Villafranca. 
Venetia  remained  under  the  sceptre  of  Austria, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  brought  within  the 
family  compact,  by  being   confederated  with 
the  other  provinces  unde>r  the  nominal  presi- 


dency of  the  Pope.     If  all  was  not  yet  gained, 
Italy  was  freed  from  her  chains,  and  placed 
erect  on  her  feet,  so  that  henceforth,  as  the 
Emperor  expressed  it  in  his  proclamation,  she 
was  the  "  mistress  of   her    own   destinies." a3 
The  whole  of  her  great  inheritance  had  not 
been  restored  to  her,  but  the  part  still  alien- 
ated was  certain,  in  good  time,  to  fall  in.     In 
the  meantime,  Italy  was  rather  a  gainer  than 
a  sufferer  by  the  delay,  and  the  evil  results  of 
leaving  the  fate  of  Venetia  in  suspense  were 
destined  to  be  felt  in  France  ;  for  it  was  this 
unfinished  task  of  the  Emperor  which  gave 
Count  Bismarck  his  much  needed  ally  in  the 
war  with  Austria  in  1866,  to  the  consequences 
of  which  may  be  directly  traced  the  war  of 
1870.     The  surrender  of  Venetia  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  after  the  event  of  Sadowa,  virtually 
completed  the  unification  of  Italy,  and,  at  the 
same    time,   defeated   the  policy  of   France, 
which    aimed   at   a   confederation    of   States. 
This  done,  i  t  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
meanest  political  capacity  that  the  acquisition 
of   Rome   by  the  new  kingdom  was  only  a 
question  of  time. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  generally  called  the 
"September  Convention,"  concluded  between 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  French  Empire, 
extended   the  perspective  to  an  incalculable 
distance.     Italy  had  solemnly  engaged  not  to 
attack  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  "  to  pre- 
vent, even  by  force,  every  attack  upon  the 
said  territory  coming  from  without,"  on  con- 
dition of  France  withdrawing  her  troops.  The 
Pope,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  be  permitted  to 
organize  an  army  of  foreign  Catholic  volunteers, 
without  hindrance  or  remonstrance  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.     And,  as  if  to  ensure  the 
permanence  of  this    state    of  things,  it  was 
decreed  soon  afterwards  that  Florence  should 
be  the  future  capital.     One  party,  however, 
had  not  been  consulted  in  these  arrangements, 
namely,  the  party  of  young  Italy  who  followed 
the  lead  of  Garibaldi.     These,  at  least,  were 
faithful  to  their  old  programme  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Rome,  though  Garibaldi  had  so  far 
broken  with  the  Republicans,  as  to  hail  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Neapolitan  army. 

In  September  and  October,  1867,  when  the 
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French  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  September  Con- 
vention, numerous  bands  of  volunteers  crossed 
the  frontier  in  different  places,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  Papal  territory,  under  the 
command  of  Garibaldi's  son,  Menotti,  who  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Nerola.  Various  engage- 
ments took  place  between  them  and  the  Papal 
troops,  ir^  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
finally  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder  (Oct.  13th). 
By  these  occurrences  the  Convention  was 
broken,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  bound 
in  honour,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to 
proffer  that  assistance  to  the  Pope  which  the 
negligence  of  the  King  of  Italy  had  rendered 
necessary.  AH  the  arguments  which  justified 
to  French  statesmen  the  war.  of  1859  were 
besides  almost  equally  applicable  in  the  present 
circumstances,.  If  France  should  fail  the  Pope, 
the  allies  of  IJis  Holiness  would  be  found  else- 
where ;  if  the  Emperor  hesitated  to  combat  the 
revolution  in  Rome,  it  might  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  fight  it  nearer  home, 
and  a  question,  which  was  one  of  external 
policy  at  present,  might  soon  become  one  of 
life  or  death  for  the  Imperial  System.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  once  more 
to  send  a  French  force  to  Rome,  with  which 
accordingly  General  de  Failly  arrived  off  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia  on  the  28th  of  October.  In  the 
meantime  Garibaldi  himself  had  escaped  from 
Caprera,  and  had  hastened  to  join  the  insur- 
gents, apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Sardinian  Government,  whose  troops  were  also 
advanced  towards  the  Roman  frontier,  which 
treaty  stipulations  forbade  them  to  cross. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  French  entered 
Rome ;  and,  as  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
immediately  crossed  into  the  Papal  territory, 
there  was  a  terrible  moment  of  suspense  when 
it  was  not  known  whether  or  not  a  collision 
would  take  place  between  the  Royal  army  and 
the  Imperialists.  We  must  conclude  that  the 
greatest  prudence  and  forbearance  were  exer- 
cised on  both  sides  to  avoid  a  collision ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  Garibaldi  was  mystified  by  the 
advance  of  the  Royal  troops,  and  had  good 
reason  to  expect  the  support  which  failed  him 
at  the  last  moment.     The  whole  truth  relative 


to  these  events  will  not  be  known,  perhaps,  to 
this  generation.  The  result  with  which  we 
have  to  do  is  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi's  ill-armed 
followers  at  Mentana,  after  a  sharp  conflict 
which  lasted  four  hours.  The  Garibaldians 
left  600  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  the 
usual  proportion  of  wounded.  Garibaldi  him- 
self was  captured,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 
Verignano,  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia. 

The   relations   between   France   and    Italy 
were  now  extremely   complicated.     Was  the 
September    Convention    in    existence  ?     The 
Papal  States  had  been  invaded  by  the  volun- 
teers of  Young  Italy,  who  had  been  routed  not 
by  the  Royal  troops,  but  by  the  French  bat- 
talions.    The  Royal  troops  had,  indeed,  moved 
across  the  frontier ;  but  had  they  been  designed 
to  support  the  movement,  or  repress  it  ?     If 
the  former,  why  had  they  not  been  moved  up 
in  time  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
States  ?     Their  presence  in  the  Papal  territory 
was  itself  an  infringement  of  the  Convention. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  re-crossed  the 
frontier  to  their   own   territory   immediately 
after  the  dispersion  of  the   Garibaldians,  and 
what   pretence    had    France   for   remaining  ? 
The  obvious  reply  was  that  France  demanded 
fresh  guarantees,  since  the  former  had  proved 
insufficient,  especially  as  the  Government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  still  upheld  the  popular  flag, 
by  reasserting  the  right  of  Italy  to  possess 
Rome.    So  the  French  troops  remained  to  guard 
the  Pope,  and  thus  guarded,  he  summoned  the 
famous  Oecumenical  Council,  which  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  and   on   the    13th   of  July,  1870, 
passed  the  audacious  decree  of  Infallibility. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor    Napoleon    opposed    itself    to    this 
crowning  consummation  of  priestly  arrogance 
before  the  event,  and  when  the  decree  was 
voted,  it  was  itself  on  the  verge  of  the  de- 
clivity which    ended  in  its  ruin :    two  days 
later,  viz.   July   15th,  1870,  the   sword   was 
drawn  against  Prussia,  and  a  fortnight  later 
France  knew  that  she  needed  every  bayonet 
that  could  be  mustered  on  the  Rhine  frontier. 
On  the  3rd  of  August  the   Imperial   troops 
evacuated  Viterbo,  and  by  the  9th  the  last 
detachment  had  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
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leaving  the  Pope  at  the  Very  moment  when  he 
had  thrown  his  cartel  of  defiance  in  the  face 
of  the  conscience  and  the  intellect  of  Europe.- 
to  his  own  feeble  resources. 

The  Republican  movement  was  instantly  re- 
commenced, and  the  Garibaldians  were  every- 
where in  motion.  The  moment  was  a  critical 
one  for  the  dynasty  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  a 
catastrophe  could  only  be  averted  by  prompt 
action.  Mazzini  was  arrested,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  caused  by  this  act  in  the 
Chamber;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
Royal  army,  commanded  by  General  Caderna, 
was  ordered  to  march  to  Rome.  The  Papal 
Government  resolved  that  it  would  only  yield 
to  force,  and  a  cannonade  was  necessary  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  Walls,  through  Which,  ori 
the  20th  of  September,  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Italy  poured  into  their  world-renowned 
capital;  The  transfer  of  the  Government  to 
Rome  was  voted  on  the  5th  of  December 
following.24 

Since  the  tragedy  of  Meritaria  and  the 
honourable  captivity  which  followed  it,  Gari- 
baldi had  settled  down  in  his  island  home  of 
Caprera.  After  the  Revolution  of  September 
4th,  1870,  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
his  well-known  devotion  to  the  Republican  idea 
would  induce  him  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Prussians,  to  prevent  which  the  island  was 
watched  by  three  Italian  ships  of  war.  The 
great  popular  leader  showed  no  disposition  to 
move ;  and  on  the  27th  wrote,  positively,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  go  to  France.25 
Then  the  Italian  Government  relaxed  its  vigi- 
lance, and  about  the  same  time  the  delegate 
Government  at  Tours  invited  Garibaldi  to  come 
over  and  take  command  of  the  irregular  troops 
of  France.  The  investment  of  Paris  was  now 
complete,  and  but  little  hope  was  left  for  the 
blockaded  army,  unless  aid  could  come  from 
without.  The  old  General  could  resist  his 
own  inclination  to  draw  the  sword,  in  what  he 
regarded  as  a  people's  cause,  but  not  an  appeal 
from  a  Republic  in  distress.  He  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  summons,  and  having  succeeded 
in  leaving  his  island  without  being  observed, 
unexpectedly  presented  himself  at  Marseilles 
on  the  7th  of  October,26  and  reached  Tours 
at  half-past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 


About  noon  on  the  same  day,  Gambetta  also 
arrived,  having  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  bal- 
loon; he    had   descended  like   a   thunderbolt 
from  the  clouds;  and  it  amused   people  at  a 
distance  to  learri  that  he  entered  Tours  in  a 
storm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.     The 
arrival  of  Garibaldi  having  been  Unexpected, 
no  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  him 
at  the  station,  but  the  lieutenant  of  a  line 
reginient  who  happened  to  be  there,  Offered 
to  escort  him.     Garibaldi  replied  that  he  wa9 
not  accustomed  to  be  escorted,  and  added,  "We 
shall  meet  again  on  the  field  Of  battle  to  de- 
liver the  territory  of  the  French  Republic  from 
the  invader."     Arrived  at  the  Prefecture,  he 
was   soon   afterwards   visited   there   by  MM. 
Cremieux,   Glais-Bizoiri,    Laurier,   and  others. 
He  was  appointed  General  Of  Division  in  the 
French  army,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the1 
irregular  forces  of  France,  and  left  Tours  for 
Chambery  on  the  morning  of  October  12th,  to 
join  the  mixed  bands  of  French,  Italian,  Polish, 
Spanish,   Hungarian,   and    American    adven- 
turers, who  were  operating  against  the  Baden 
troops  under  General  Werder,  in  the  defiles  of 
the   Vosges.     We   have   before    related    that 
General  Werder  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  fall 
Of  Strasburg  (ante,  p.  16),  and  that  he  was 
organizing  another  of  those  formidable  German 
army  corps  t'o  oppose  whatever  troops  France 
in  her  despair  could  throw  across  his  line  of 
march.     We  shall  see  hereafter  the  result  of 
these  preparations  on  either  side.     This  chap- 
ter of  our  history  may  conveniently  close  with 
the  proclamation  of  Gambetta,  who  now  "be- 
came the  life  and  soul  of  French  resistance  in 
the  field.     Having  assumed  the  post  of  Minis- 
ter of  War  in  the  Delegate  Government,  he 
issued  the  following  address  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Tours  ; — 

"By  order  of  the  Republican  Government,  I 
have  left  Paris  to  convey  to  you  the  hopes  of  the 
Parisian  people,  and  the  instructions  and  orders  of 
those  who  accepted  the  mission  of  delivering  France 
from  the  foreigner.  For  seventeen  days  Paris  has 
been  invested,  and  offers  the  spectacle  of  two 
millions  of  men  who,  forgetting  all  differences  to 
range  themselves  around  the  Republican  flag,  will 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  tbe  invader,  who 
reckoned  upon  civil  discord.  The  Revolution  found 
Paris   without   cannon   and   without   arms.     Now 
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400,000  National  Guards  are  armed,2?  100,000 
Mobiles  have  been  summoned,  and  60,000  regular 
troops  are  assembled.  The  foundries  cast  cannon, 
the  women  make  one  million  cartridges  daily.  The 
National  Guard  have  two  mitrailleuses  for  each 
battalion.  Field-pieces  are  being  made  for  sorties 
against  the  besiegers.  The  forts  are  manned  by- 
Marines,  and  are  furnished  with  marvellous  artillery, 
served  by  the  first  gunners  in  the  world.  Up  till 
now  tbeir  fire  has  prevented  the  enemy  from  estab- 
lishing the  smallest  work.  The  enceinte,  which  on 
the  4th  of  September  had  only  500  cannons,  has 
now  8,800,  with  400  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each.  The  casting  of  projectiles  continues  with 
ardour. 

"  Every  one  is  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  for 
fighting.  The  enceinte  is  uninterruptedly  covered 
by  the  National  Guard,  who  from  morning  until 
night  drill  for  the  war  with  patriotism  and  steadi- 
ness. The  experience  of  these  improvised  soldiers 
increases  daily.  . 

"  Behind  the  enceinte  there  is  a  third  line  of 
defence  formed  of  barricades,  behind  which  the 
Parisians  are  found  to  defend  the  Eepublic — the 
genius  of  street  fighting.  All  this  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  calmness  and  order  by  the  concurrence 
and  enthusiasm  of  all.  It  is  not  a  vain  illusion 
that  Paris  is  impregnable.  It  cannot  be  captured 
nor  surprised.  Two  other  means  remain  to  the 
Prussians — sedition  and  famine.  But  sedition  will 
not  arise,28  nor  famine  either.  Paris,  by  placing 
herself  on  rations,  has  enough  to  defy  the  enemy 
for  long  months,  thanks  to  the  provisions  which 
have  been  accumulated,  and  will  bear  restraint  and 
scarcity  with  manly  constancy,  in  order  to  afford 
her  brothers  in  the  Departments  time  to  gather. 

Such  is  without  disguise  the  state  of  Paris.  This 
state  imposes  great  duties  Upon  you.  The  first  is 
to  have  no  other  occupation  than  the  war  ;  the 
second  is  to  accept  fraternally  the  supremacy  of  the 
Republican  Power,  emanating  from  necessity  and 
right,  which  will  serve  no  ambition.  It  has  no 
other  passion  than  to  rescue  France  from  the  abyss 
into  which  Monarchy  has  plunged  her.  This  done, 
the  Republic  will  be  founded  sheltered  against  con- 
spirators and  reactionists.  Therefore,  I  have  the 
order,  without  taking  into  account  difficulties  or 
opposition,  to  remedy  and,  although  time  fails,  to 
make  up  by  activity  the  shortcomings  caused  by 
delay.  Men  are  not  wanting.  What  has  failed  us 
has  been  a  decisive  resolution,  and  the  consecutive 
execution  of  our  plans.  That  which  failed  us  after 
the  shameful  capitulation  at  Sedan  was  arms.  All 
supplies  of  this  nature  had  been  sent  on  to  Sedan, 
Metz,  and  Strasburg,  as  if,  one  would  think,  the 
authors  of  our  disaster,  by  a  last  criminal  com- 
bination, had  desired,  at  their  fall,  to  deprive  us  of 
all  means  of  repairing  our  ruin.29     Steps  have  now 


been  taken  to  obtain  rifles  and  equipments  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Neither  workmen  nor  money 
are  wanting.  We  must  bring  to  bear  all  our 
resources,  which  are  immense ;  we  must  make  the 
provinces  shake  off  their  torpor ;  react  against 
foolish  panics  ;  multiply  our  partizans ;  offer  traps 
and  ambushes  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  inaugurate 
a  national  war.  The  Republic  demands  the  co- 
operation of  all ;  it  will  utilize  the  courage  of  all 
its  citizens,  employ  the  capabilities  of  each,  and 
according  to  its  traditional  policy  will  make  young 
men  its  chiefs.  Heaven  itself  will  cease  to  favour 
our  adversaries ;  the  autumn  rains  will  come,  and 
detained  and  held  in  check  by  the  capital,  far  from 
their  homes,  and  troubled  and  anxious  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  Prussians  will  be  decimated  one  by  one 
by  our  arms,  by  hunger,  and  by  nature.  No,  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  genius  of  France  should  be 
for  evermore  obscured,  it  cannot  be  that  a  great 
nation  shall  let  its  place  in  the  world  be  taken  from 
it  by  ah  invasion  of  500,000  men  I  Up,  then,  in  a 
mass,  and  let  us  die  rather  than  suffer  the  shame  of 
dismemberment !  In  the  midst  of  our  disasters  we 
have  still  the  sentiment  left  of  French  unity,  and 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic.  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  affirms  more  loudly  and 
more  gloriously  than  ever  the  immortal  device  which 
is  dictated  to  the  whole  of  France  : — '  Long  live 
the  Republic  !  Long  live  France  !  Long  live  the 
Republic,  One  and  Indivisible.'  " 

In  the  first  reports  of  Garibaldi's  arrival  at 
Tours,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been  wel- 
comed at  the  railway  station  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  clasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
This  was  afterwards  indignantly  denied  by 
that  prelate,  who  added  that  so  far  from  feel- 
ing grateful  for  Garibaldi's  services,  he  con- 
sidered that  his  arrival  in  the  character  of 
"Saviour  of  the  country"  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  France's  humiliation.  He  parties 
larly  requested  that  "theinsulter  of  the  priest- 
hood" might  be  prevented  from  darkening  his 
door.  Such  a  feeling  was  of  ill-omen  for  Gari- 
baldi's success  in  his  contemplated  crusade. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  French  peasantry,  and  of 
the  class  who  entered  so  largely  into  the  irre- 
gular levies,  a  heretic  could  only  be  an  abomi- 
nation; and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  priests,  even  in  Italy,  to  work  upon  the 
similar  feeling  of  the  ignorant  country  people 
in  places  where  the  hero  was  personally  un- 
known. Besides  the  mistrust  and  hatred  thus 
stirred  up  against  him,  it  was  certain  the  en- 
thusiastic General  would  inspire  natures  1°  < 
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noble  than  his  own  with  envy  and  jealousy  of 
his  popularity ;  and  what  would  avail  his 
simple  honesty  of  purpose  against  the  political 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  arms  ?  His  faith  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  drew  the  sword  once  more  in  his  old 
a£e,  Would  sustain  him  through  the  darkest 
trials  :  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But, 
granting  that  his  charm  of  manner  and  dis- 
interestedness of  motive  would  dispel  these 
gathering  clouds  of  detraction,  he  was  now 
about  to  oppose  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  the  trained  skill  of  the  most  perfectly  dis- 
ciplined soldiery  in  the  world ;  and  there  were 
many  in  England  who  felt  that  the  chances  of 
any  good  result  were  by  no  means  equal  to 


the  costliness  of  the  risk.  Garibaldi  should 
have  lived  in  the  Homeric  age,  arid  warred 
with  the  heroes  of  classic  story.  His  pure 
example  and  unselfish  devotion  had  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  freedom'  and 
independence  in  Italy;  and,  magnet-like,  it 
might  draw  forth  similar  virtues  in  the  breasts 
of  French  soldiers.  But  that  his  valour  would 
avail  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  indomitable 
German  infantry  was  scarcely  believed  in  Eng- 
land. Everywhere  might  be  heard  expressions 
of  regret  that  the  one  remaining  representa- 
tive of  the  olden  chivalry  was  about  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  same  gulf  with  the  vain- 
gloriousness  of  France,  and  the  mad  ambition 
of  her  self-constituted  leaders. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LX. 


1  Antonio  Gallenga,  who  passed  at  one  period  of  his  career 
under  the  name  of  Mariotti,  and  of  whom  Mazzlni  relates  a 
curious  story,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  when  we  come 
to  speak,'a  few  pages  fufther  on,  of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Dagger." 

2  Attilio  and  Erailio  Bandiera,  the  Venetian  brothers,  were  the 
sons  of  an  admiral  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  were  themselves 
naval  officers.  In  1842  they  corresponded  with  Mazzini,  and  pro- 
posed to  deliver  the  fleet  into  his  hands  if  an  insurrection  could  be 
excited  either  in  Northern  or  Southern  Italy.  Mazzini  tried  to 
dissuade  them  from  attempting  anything  at  that  time,  and  even 
sent  his  friend  Ricciotti  from  London  to  convince  them  that  the 
project  was  hopeless.  The  brothers,  however,  were  suspected  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  and,  fearing  arrest,  made  their  escape, 
and  landed  in  Calabria,  where  Ricciotti  himself,  yielding  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  joined  them.  The  event  fell  out  as 
Mazzini  had  foreseen.    The  brothers  were  captured  and  shot. 

8  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  dated  October,  1844. 
4  Pius  IX.  was  born  in  1792 ;  ordained  priest,  and  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Chili  in  1823 ;  became  Bishop  of  Spoletb  in  1832 ; 
Cardinal  in  1840,  and  Pope  in  1846. 

6  One  of  the  cardinals  is  reported  to  have  urged  in  Conclave 
that  the  election  of  Ferretti  would  save  the  Papacy  from  ruin  for 
another  twenty  years  at  least.  The  speech  in  which  these  words 
occur,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  rather  an  apocryphal  look,  and 
as  I  have  not  the  original  authority  at  hand  for  immediate  refer- 
ence, the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  such  words  having  been  used. 
6  History  of  the  Restoration. 

i  Garibaldi  was  at  Monte  Video  when  he  heard  of  the  national 
war  in  Italy.  He  instantly  crossed  the  ocean  to  Genoa,  and 
proceeding  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  tendered  his 
services,  which  the  king  declined  to  accept,  explaining  that  as  a 
constitutional  king  he  had  no  right  to  make  appointments.  He 
was  then  invited  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Milan  to 
organize  a  corps  of  volunteers. 

8  Pepe,  whose  little  army  had  arrived  at  Bologna,  was  ordered 
to  send  back  his  troops  to  Naples,  "  because  they  were  required 
to  put  down  the  communistic-republican  intrigues,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  constitutional  system,  not  only  in  Naples,  but  for 
all  Italy ;"  and  he  was  further  ordered,  if  tliis  were  contrary  to 
his  feelings,  to  resign  his  command  into  the  hands  of  General 
Statella.  He  adopted  the  latter  course,  which  caused  the  in- 
habitants of  Bologna  to  rise  and  insist  on  the  troops  being  led  to 
tlie  support  of  the  national  cause.  Statella  then  escaped  to 
Naples,  and  Pepe  dismissed  some  of  the  staff-officers  who  were 


preparing  to  obey  the  king.  One  of  the  commanders,  Colonel 
Lahalla,  shot  himself  as  the  only  means  he  could  discern  of 
escaping  from  the  dilemma.  The  troops  were  equally  demented  j 
some  going  forward  to  join  the  army  of  Charles  Albert ;  others  re- 
fusing to  march.  General  Pepe  reached  Venice  with  1,500  men, 
among  whom  was  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  officers.  As 
prevfously  stated,  he  assisted  heroically  in  the  defence  of  the  city  j 
and  when  all  was  over,  became  an  exile  in  London. 

9  The  cowardly  fanatic  who  actually  struck  the  blow  was  dis- 
covered and  convicted  some  years  afterwards.  His  name  was 
Constantadini. 

10  It  was  not  until  an  ecclesiastic  had  been  shot  dead  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  the  gates  of  the  Quirinal  had  been 
blown  in  by  cannon,  that  the  Pope  yielded.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  while  he  still  hesitated  to  affix  his 
signature  to  the  document  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  loud 
cries  of  "  Sign  !  Sign  !  "  came  from  the  assembled  crowd 
headed  by  the  civic  guard.  At  the  last  moment  he  subscribed 
his  name  to  the  list  of  the  new  ministry;  and  when  the  fact  was 
announced,  thundering  cheers  ascended  from  the  streets,  between 
the  pauses  of  which  one  cried  exultingly  to  another,  "The  Pope 
has  given  us  a  Republic  ! '' 

11  The  Pope  made  his  escape  disguised  as  a  servant  in  livery  on 
the  box  of  the  Bavarian  Minister's  carriage. 

12  The  ROman  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1849,  between  two  and  three  months  after  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta,  and  not  before  two  deputations  had  waited  upon  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Assembly,  and  had  invited  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  to  return  and  resume  the  reins  of  government.  Both 
deputations  had  been  repulsed.  The  Pope  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  govern  in  his  name,  but  the  persons  designated  had 
refused  to  act.  Rome  was  absolutely  without  a  Government. 
The  Chambers  then  appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  and  de- 
clared themselves  dissolved.  By  this  body  the  administration  was 
conducted  for  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  convoked 
the  people  in  the  primary  assemblies,  and  appealed  to  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  States  for  the  election  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  In  reply  to  this  appeal  343,000  adult  male  persons 
out  of  a  total  population  of  2,800,000  souls  returned  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  consisting  of  150  members,  which  met  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1849,  and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Secular  Power, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  after  an  uninterrupted  sitting  of  fifteen  hours.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  said  that  any  tiling  was  done  in  haste.  On  the 
10th  c.f  February  a  Provisional  Executive  was  appointed,  consist- 
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ingof  ASmellini,  Saliceti,  and  Montecchi,w1io  governed 
the  Republic  in  conjuilction  with  tile  Assembly  till  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  triumph'  of  the  Austrians  at  NoVara  caused  the 
change  mentioned  in  the  text  as  a  preparative  to  war.  It  is  to  he 
noted,  however,  that  Mazzini  did  not  at  this  time  fear  any  attack 
from  the  French,  nor  feven  from  the  Neapolitans,  but  expected  a 
struggle  with  Austria.  The  Monarchy  had  failed  in  the  crusade. 
The  Republic  was  now  to  take  it  up,  and  avenge  the  "  sin  and 
shanie  of  Novara.*'  This  was  what  Mazzini  meant  when  lie  said 
to  the  Asseirtbly :  "  We  must  act  like  n\en  toho  have  the  enemy 
at  their  gates,  and  at  the  same  time  like  men  zvho  are  working 
for  eternity.  The  attack  from  France,  as  stated  lower  down  in 
the  text,  was  iti  the  nature  of  a  surprise.— (See  the  Life  arid 
Writings  of  Mazzini,  vol.  5,  pp.  192—199.) 
13  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  v.,  pp.  200— 20L 
"  Ibid,  pp.  201,  202. 

16  Garibaldi :  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  122. 
16  In  the  early  part  of  April  every  effort  had  been  made  to  bring 
the  Lombard  division  of  6,000  or  7,000  men  to  Rome,  but  the  en- 
deavour was  frustrated..  These  troops  had  already  shown  signs  of 
a  disposition  ito  betake  themselves  to  Genoa  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  that  city,  which  had  risen  in  insurrection,  refusing  to  recognize 
the  peace  concluded  with  Austria  by  Piedmont.  The  Republican 
Government  had  in  the  meantime  forwarded  proposals,  and  sent 
means  for  their  coming  to  Rome.  The  Piedmontese  Government 
alarmed}  agreed  to  these  proposals — only  stipulating  that  the 
division  should  in  no  way  interfere  in  the  Genoese  matter,  but 
pass  by  way  of  Bobbio  and  Chiavari.  General  Fanti,  however,  by 
a  secret  Understanding  with  the  Government,  conducted  the 
troops  across  difficult  mountain  passes,  nearly  impassable  by  the 
cavalry,  and  completely  so  by  the  artillery ;  nevertheless,  the 
division  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  Chiavari,  though  much  dis- 
organized. The  government,  which  had  meanwhile  bombarded 
and  vanquished  Genoa,  and  was  relieved  from  its  alarm,  then  for- 
bade them  td  embark.  The  riflemen  only,  under  Manara,  con- 
trived to  reach  Rome  towards  the  end  of  April. 

w  The  want  bf  impartiality,  nay,  of  perfect  candour,  if  not  of 
strict  truthfulness;  in  this  part  bf  Mazzini's  confessions  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  did  not  take  his  seat  as  deputy  in  the  French  Chamber 
until  the  26th  of  September,  1848.  Rossi  was  murdered  at  Rome 
on  the  15th  of  November,  and  the  Pope  fled  to  Gaeta  on  the 
24th.  Three  days  afterwards  (Nov.  27thj  M.  de  Corcelles  left 
Paris  for  Rome,  preceded  by  an  armed  expedition  to  Civita 
Veochia  for  the  prdtectwn  of  the  Pope.  At  this  time  Ca- 
vaignac  was  President,  and  Louis  Napoleon  a  simple  deputy,  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  dating  the  20th  of  December  following. 
While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  march  of  the  French  troops 
under  Oudinot  against  Rome  at  the  end  of  April,  1849,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  President,  the  idea  of  interfering  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope  did  not  originate  with  him,  as  Mazzini  would 
evidently  have  his  readers  to  infer  (Life  and  Works,  Vol.  v,  pp. 
202,  203),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  pre- 
cisely as  Cavaignac  did  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  he  went 
further,  it  was  because  the  circumstances  had  changed,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  leave  Italy  in  any  doubt  of  his  earnestness. 

18  Life  and  Writings  of  Mazzini,  vol.  v.,  p.  202. 

19  Garibaldi's  wife,  Anita,  whose  condition  demanded  rest  and 
shelter,  lay  on  the  bare  ground  like  her  husband  and  his  soldiers; 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  a  cloak  ora  blanket. 
■'  She  was  constantly  addressing  the  soldiers  with  the  ardour  and 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  encouraging  those  who  showed  a  di-position  to 
fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  faint  by  the  way  to  make  fresh  efforts  to 
bear  up  to  the  end,  increasing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  brave- 
hearted  by  her  example,  and  refusing  to  take  any  other  food  than 
that  which  was  available  for  the  use  of  the  whole  band;  and 

;  whenever  the  Garibaldini  exchanged  blows  with  the  enemy,  she 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  mounted  on  a  charger, 
and  exposing  herself  without  the  slightest  fear  of  death  or  wounds, 
to  the  sword-thrusts  and  bullets  of  the  relentless  foe.''  How  the 
Austrians  hunted  her  to  death  is  told  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the 
same  volume  from  which  this  passage  is  quoted.  The  last  scene 
of  her  painful  wanderings  was  the  old  pine  forest,  which  stretches 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  twenty-five  miles.      It  is  the 


famous  "  Pinds  Pittea  *'  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  has  been 
alluded  to  (says  Count  Arrivabcne  in  his  Italy  under  Victor 
Emmanuel)  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Dryden,  Byron,  and  LeigU 
Hunt ;  and  one  of  its  more  shady  alleys  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  "  Vicolo  del  Poeta,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  is  the  spot  where 
Dante,  when  a  guest  of  Guido  de  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
loved  to  meditate  on  the  'conceptions  of  the  DMna  XJomftietliu . 
Here  poor  Anita  sank  into  a  low  fever  from  exhaustion  and 
anxiety,  and  near  here,  in  a  field  close  by  a  farmhouse,  she  was 
buried  by  the  brothers  Ravaglia,  while  Uaribaldi,  after  passion- 
ately embracing  the  cold  body,  went  out  into  the  night,  he  knew 
not  and  cared  not  whither.  The  mortal  remains  of  Anita  have 
since  been  disinterred,  and  buried  in  consecrated  ground. — Gari- 
baldi :  his  Life  and  Times,  ch.  lvii. 

20  An  interesting  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Count  di  Tergo- 
lina  was  published  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  January  and  February, 
1864,  as  in  Turin  in  the  year  I860,  under  the  title  of  "  Fbur 
Years  in  the  Prisons  of  the  Holy  Father;''  also  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1861,  by  J.  B.  Charles  Paya,  under  the  title  "  Les  Prisons 
Papales :"  in  Germany,  by  Herr  Neiigebauer,  in  1862  i  and  again 
in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler,  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  in  the  year  1866,  under  the  title,  "  Inner  Rome." 
Tergolina  had  his  first  taste  of  the  blessings  of  the  Austrian  and 
Papal  rule  in  November,  1847,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  he  said  "  it  wis  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  dbne  for  Italy,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  speedily,  and  done  well."  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Pont.-des-Soupirs,  where  also  immediately 
afterwards  the  celebrated  litterateur,  Tommasseo,  was  also  con- 
ducted for  a  similar  offence.  The  business  oh  which  Tergolina 
had  gone  to  Florence,  bn  behalf  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  was 
financial.  The  new  State  wished  to  float  its  paper  money.  He 
was  at  Todi  when  Garibaldi  arrived  there  in  his  immoi'tal  retreat 
from  Rome,  and  headed  a  prbcession  of  the  inhabitants  to  bid  him 
welcome.  The  next  day  Todi  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
and  Tergolina  made  his  way  to  SJpoleto.  While  he  was  shifting 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  Austrians,  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Venice  reached  him,  and  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  jackals  of  the  Pope,  as  stated  iU  the  text,  and  kept 
in  a  cruel  imprisonment  for  four  years. 

21  Mazzini,  says  Gallenga  in  his  History  of  Piedmont  has  related 
this  incident,  "concealing  the  fact  thttt  he  ivas  himself  the 
person  concerned,  and  making  it  appear  that  I  had  inspired 
the  act."  (Life  and  Works,  vol.  i. ,  p.  347,  Note.)  He  further 
says  that  Mazzini  worked  Upon  his  feelings  through  the  tears  ot 
Madame  Ruffini ;  while  Mazzini  positively  affirms  that  he  did 
not  even  allow  Madame  Ruffini  to  know  anything  of  Gallenga's 
intention. 

22  Turning  to  Baron  Hubner,  the  Emperor  said,  "  I  regret 
that  bur  relations  with  your  Government  are  not  so  ^uod  as 
formerly,  but  I  request  you  to  let  the  Emperor  know  that  my 
personal  feelings  towards  him  will  remain  unchanged." 

23  This  proclamation  must  be  deemed  of  special  importance  in 
defining  the  relations  that  existed  between  French  and  Italian, 
policy  at  this  time.  The  complete  text  is  therefore  subjoined  :  — 
"  Soldats  !  Les  bases  de  la  paix  sont  arrestees  avec  l'Empereur 
d'Autriche,  le  but  principal  de  la  guerre  est  atteint ;  l'ltalie  va 
devenit  pour  la  premiere  fdis  Une  nation.  Une  conie  eration  de 
tous  les  Etats  d'ltalie,  sous  la  prfoidence  honoraire  du  Saint-Pere, 
reunira  en  un  faisceau  les  membres  d'un  mime  famille.  La 
Venetie  reste,  il  est  vrai,  sous  le  sceptre  d'Autriche  :  elle  sera 
neanmoins  une  province  italienne  faisant  partie  de  la  con- 
federation. 

"  La  reunion  de  la  Lombardie  au  Piemont  nous  cr6e  de  ce 
cote  des  Alpes  un  allie  puissant,  qui  nous  devra  son  independance. 
Les  gouvernements  restes  en  dehors  du  mouvement  ou  rappeles 
dans  leurs  possessions  comprendront  la  necessite  des  reformes 
salutaires.  Une  amnestie  generate  fera  disparaitre  les  traces  des 
discordes  civiles.  L'ltalie,  desormais  maitresse  de  ses  des- 
tinies, n'aura  plus  qu'a  s'enprendre  elle-meme  si  elle  ne  progresse 
pas  regulierement  dans  l'ordre  et  la  liberty. 

"  Vous  allez  bientbt  retourner  en  France.  La  patrie  recon- 
naissante  accueillera  avec  transport  ces  soldats  qui  ont  porte  si 
haut  la  gloire  de  nos  armes  a  Montebdlo,  a  Palestro,  a  Turbigo, 
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a  Magenta,  a  Marignan,  et  a  Solferino,  qui  en  deux  mots  ont 
aflrunchi  le  Piemont  et  la  Lombardie,  et  ne  se  sont  arreles  que 
parceque  la  lutte  allait prendre  des  proportions  quin' etaient 
plus  en  rapport  avec  les  interets  que  la  France  avait  dans 
cette  guerre  fo.  rnidable. 

"  Soyez  done  fiers  de  vos  succes,  fiers  des  resultats  obtenus, 
fiers  surtout  d'etre  les  enfants  bien  aimes  de  cette  France  qui 
sera  toujours  la  grande  nation,  tant  qu'elle  aura  un  cceur  pour 
comprendre  les  nobles  causes  et  des  homraes  comme  vous  pour 
les  defendre. 

"  Au  quartier  imperial  de  Valeggio,  le  12  juillet,  1859. 

"(Signed)  Napoleon." 

24  The  Italian  Government  did  not  immediately  "remove  to 
Rome.  The  revolution  was  completed  by  their  instalment  in  the 
capital  on  the  1st  of  July,  1871.  On  the  20th  of  September 
fo'lowing,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Italian  troops 
entered  Rome  in  1870,  was  celebrated  with  processions  and  other 
festive  proceedings ;  the  King  however  was  at  this  time  in 
Northern  Italy,  where  preparations  were  in  progress  for  celebrat- 
ing the  completion  of  the  railway  tunnel  through  the  Alps.  At 
Milan  there  was  also  a  "  blaze  of  light  and  storm  of  sound  "  on 
the  20th  ;  a  huge  orchestra  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Capital,  and  among  the  patriotic  songs  and  choruses,  the 
concluding  one  by  Emilio  Praga  recalled  all  the  glories  of 
ancient  and  medieval  Rome  (Times,  Sept.  26th,  1871).  In  London 
the  day  was  not  forgotten  by  those  Italian  patriots  whom  un- 
propitious  Fortune  still  compelled  to  abide  in  "  cold  lands  not 
theirs."  The  old  companion  of  Manin,  Count  Vincenza  di 
Tergolina,  could  least  of  all  forget  the  triumph  of  a  cause  for 
which  he  had  laboured  with  that  illustrious  patriot.  The  follow- 
ing classical  sonnet  from  his  pen  appeared  in  a  patriotic  journal 
L'Affondatore,  published  at  Bologna,  to  which  he  occasionally 
contributes  a  denunciation  of  priestly  rule  and  superstition  in  his 
fine  prose  style,  or  a  few  lines  of  such  ringing  verseas  this  : — 

II  20  Settembre,  1871. 

Italia,  Italia,  a'  miei  pensier  regina, 
Non  piii  divi-a  per  livor,  perl'  ira, 
Oggi  del  tuo  bel  genio  ognun  s'  ispira, 
Che  tua  ricorda  la  Citta  Latina !  .  .  . 

Cara  patria  d'  eroi,  terra  divina 
Con  fausti  voti  lo  stranier  ti  mira ; 
Anzi  nel  merto  e  nel  valor  t'  ammira, 
Sorpreso  or  piii  pdla  grand'  opra  Alpina ! 

Giace  il  nemico  qual  se  fosse  estinto, 
E  invano  pud  tentare  una  vittoria, 
Che  all'  uno  e  all'  altro  pol  si  grida  "  E  vinto  !  " 

Rinnova,  Italia,  la  tua  antica;storia, 
Che  sul  tuo  fuoI  di  fiori  variopinto 
Sta  scritto  gia  :  Virtu,  Grandezza,  e  Gloria. 
The  musical  flow  of  the  Italian  is  inimitable  in  English,  but  the 
follow'ng  translation  preserves,  at  least,  the  measure  and  the 
peculiar  consonance  of  the  rhymes  : — 

Italy,  Italy,  queen  of  my  heart  and  brain, 
No  more  divided  by  envy  and  anger-mad, 
The  world  applauds  thy-genius,  and  is  glad 
Thou  hast  the  seat  of  Empire  once  again ! 

Land  of  heroic  memories,  temple  and  fane, 
The  stranger  sees  thee — eyes  that  once  were  sad 
For  thy  sake— now,  in  regal  garments  clad, 
And  owns  the  wonders  that  renew  thy  reign  ! 

And  he,  the  hated  foe,  lies  stark  and  dead — 
Dust  unto  dust — amid  thy  ruins  hoary, 
While  realms  rejoice  that  he  is  vanquished ! 

Renew,  my  Italy,  thy  ancient  story  ! 
For  on  thy  soil,  with  floral  emblems  spread, 
Is  written  Virtue,  Greatness,  yea,  and  Glory  ! 

Manin  was  denied  the  happiness  of  seeing  Italy  free  and  united 
under  the  sceptre  of  Piedmont.  He  died  at  Piirison  the  22nd  of 
September,  1857.     On  the  22nd  of  March,  1861,  a  monument 
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was  inaugurated  in  his  honour  at  'rurtn,  when  the  wife  of  his 
old  friend,  the  Countess  di  Tergolina,  laid  a  garland  representing 
the  glorious  tri-colour  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  amid  the 
applause  of  an  immense  concourse.  The  incident  is  thus  re- 
corded : — 

"  Quando  si  vide  enfrare  nel  recinto  il  Conte  di  Cavour,  alti  e 
fragorosi  applausi  scoppiarono  da  ogni  lato,  e  la  gentil  donna 
inglese,  Anna  di  Tergolina,  depose  a'  piedi  del  monumento  una 
ghirlanda  di  camelie  fresche  che"_  formavano  il  tricolore  italiano. 
Levata  la  tela  che  copriva  la  statua,  i  battaglioni  della  guardia 
nazionale  fecero  il  saluto  d'  onore  tra  gli  evviva  del  popolo  ed  i 
concerti  dellg  musiche."  (Discorsi  Italiani  e  Francesi  pro- 
nunciati  nella  inaugurazione  del  monumento  a  Daniele 
Manin,  sul  giardino  publico  di  Torino  e  raccolti  a  cura  del 
Municipio.    Turin,  1861.) 

26  This  appears  from  the  following  letter  which  was  addressed 
by  Garibaldi  to  one  of  his  English  friends  :— 

Caprera,  Sept.  11th. 

"  My  dear  H , — I  shall  not  go  to  France,  and,  like  you, 

I  am  an  avowed  partisan  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  I  would  fain  see  England,  which,  more  than  any 
country  in  the  world,  is  the  classic  land  of  peace,  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  formation  of  a  world-wide  Areopagus,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  those  savage  massacres  with  which  at  this  moment 
Central  Europe  is  cursed.  I  have  sent  the  following  ideas  to 
Berlin  and  Stockholm,  and  I  now  enclose  you  a  copy  of  them, 
in  order  that  you  may  give  them  publicity,  should  you  think  it 
advisable  to  do  so.  Yours,  G.  Garibaldi." 

The  "  ideas"  sent  to  Berlin  and  Stockholm  are  such  as  p  ova 
the  humanity  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity of  Garibaldi's  heart.     Let  us  see  :— 

Caprera,  Sept.  6th. 

"  Mr.  A.  Schon,  Stockholm. — It  is  superfluous  to  detail  to 
you  my  humanitarian  principles.  French,  Scandinavian,  German, 
they  are  all  my  brethren  ,  and  if  I  have  desired  the  triumph  of 
the  Prussian  arms,  my  only  motive  has  been  a  longing  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  most  execrable  tyrant  of  modern  times.  I  am 
here  a  prisoner  through  the  influence  of  Bonaparte  over  the 
Florence  Government;  and  if  I  could  get  out  of  this  island,  and 
effect  an  entrance  into  France,  I  should  most  certainly  be 
arrested  there.  You  know,  of  course,  my  idea  of  a  world-wide 
union,  and  I  think  that  this  very  circumstance  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  once  more  broaching  the  subject.  The  United 
States,  England,  Scandinavia,  France,  and  Germany,  under 
whose  protection  all  the  lesser  Powers  might  range  themselves, 
would  form  a  magnificent  basis  for  this  world-wide  union  ;  and 
the  deputies  of  all  the  monarchies  and  republics  from  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  should  form  an  Areopagus  at  Nice,  a  free 
city,  and  could  there  establish  as  the  first  articles  of  an  universal 
constitution  the  following: — 1.  War  between  nations  an  impos- 
sibility. 2.  Any  difference  arising  between  any  of  them  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Areopagus  for  pacific  adjudication.  If  my  ideas 
seem  to  you  good,  spread  them  abroad.  G.  Garibaldi." 

26  The  following  letter  from  Major  Canzio,  the  son-in-law  of 
Garibaldi,  was  published  on  the  13th  of  October : — 

"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  last  letter. 
The  General  left  Caprera  on  the  6th,  and  arrived  at  St.  Bonifacio, 
in  Corsica,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  Marseilles ;  the  rest 
you  know.  For  me,  I  have  abandoned  all  my  affairs  in  Genoa, 
and  left  my  wife  and  children.  I  have  telegraphed  to  Menotti 
and  informed  him  of  all.  The  General  was  detained  a  prisoner 
at  Caprera,  the  island  being  surrounded  by  three  ships  of  war, 
and  an  active  watch  established  near  the  General's  house ;  but 
believing  that  the  General  would  not  go  to  France,  the  Italian 
Government  removed  the  surveillance  ;  then  it  was  that  the 
Republican  Government  sent  a  special  invitation  to  the  General, 
which  he  accepted." 

27  The  wisdom  of  this  indiscriminate  arming  of  the  people  was 
shown  by  subsequent  events  at  Paris  ! 

28  Only  a  few  days  afterwards  Flourens  marched  against  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  National  Defence. 

23  Nothing  can  exceed  this  in  absurdity,  Where  should  the 
arms  have  been  sent  but  to  the  troops  in  tte»~£eld  ? 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

lfli  ivtxji  OF  TOUL— THE  SITUATION  AT  PARIS. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  September,  1870— Summary  of 
Military  transactions — The  new  levies —Energy  of  Gam- 
hetta — New  German  Corps,  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin— Siege  and  Capture  of 
Ton]—  The  captured  garrison  en  route  for  Germany — Sois- 
sons  and  other  fortresses  attacked— The  Corps  of  Werder— 
Sortie  from  Paris— Decree  of  the  Tours  Government  for 
fresh  Levies— The  Franc-Tireurs  brought  under  dis.  ipline — 
Provocations  and  Reprisals — Destruction  of  Ablis — The 
siege  of  Paris  in  suspense  —Circular  oi  Count  Bismarck— 
His  view  of  the  situation  at  Paris  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events. 

What  now  was  the  situation  of  France  ?     We 
have  reached  the  end  of  September,  or  begin- 
ning of  October,  1870,  just  two  months  since 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  left  Paris,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace.     Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Germans  were  gathering  on 
the   French    frontier,   regularly  organized    in 
several    corps    oVarmie,   so    thoroughly    dis- 
ciplined, so  perfectly  equipped,  so  sublimely 
confident,  that  they  were  prepared  to  move 
forward  across  fields  of  carnage  more  like  a 
monster  reaping-machine  than  a  host  of  armed 
men.      The   foe   which    had   provoked   their 
wrath — a  foe   of  whom  all  Europe  had   till 
lately  stood  in  awe — presented,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  complete  contrast  to  this  perfection  of 
organization.     Regiments   which   had    never 
met  before  were  thrown  together,  as  bundles 
of  faggots  might  be  piled  up,  in  incoherent 
heaps,  to  form  brigades  and  divisions,  com- 
manded by  generals  as  little  known  to  the 
regiments  as  the  regiments  were  known  to  one 
another.     While  the  Germans  had  quietly  and 
resolutely  massed   their   battalions   in    three 
great  armies,  each  perfect  alone,  all  combined 
in  one  by  their  perfect  organization,  moving  at 
first  slowly,  steadily,  insidiously,  with  the  al- 
most imperceptible  yet  irresistible  gravitation 
of  a  glacier,  the  French  Lad  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  frontier  with  the  impetuosity  and  con- 
fusion of  a  torrent  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains through  a  score  of  intricate  channels,  and 
breaking  in  foam  and  noise  against  obstacles 
continually   accumulating,   continually  rising 
higher,   which   it   was    powerless    to    sweep 
out  of  its  course.     So   while   the   telegraphs 
between    the    capital   and   the   Rhine    fron- 
tier were  flashing  inquiries,  and  messages,  and 
commands,  in  inextricable  confusion,  to  and 


fro,  the  lines  of  railway  were  choked  with 
men  and  baggage,  soldiers  and  officers  alike 
running  hither  and  thither  like  a  routed 
colony  of  ants,  yet  all  drifting  blindly  on- 
wards to  irretrievable  ruin.  If  a  little  more 
time  would  have  remedied  this  state  of  con- 
fusion, that  time  was  not  allowed  them. 
"  Caught  in  the  act  of  formation,"  as  the  Em- 
peror justly  expressed  it,  the  corps  of  Mac- 
mahon  was  smitten  hip  and  thigh,  and  blow 
following  blow,  the  whole  French  line  was  sent 
reeling  back  in  disastrous  retreat.  Thus,  while 
one  half  of  the  French  army  was  flying 
through  the  Vosges,  the  other  half,  by  dint  of 
the  wonderful  marching  and  desperate  fighting 
we  have  described,  was  headed  back  and 
hemmed  in  at  Metz.  Still  there  were  armies 
to  spare,  and  pressing  forward  again  with  the 
same  desperate  eagerness,  the  troops  that  had 
rallied  to  Macmahon  and  the  Emperor,  were 
literally  swept  together  as  in  a  heap  of  refuse, 
and  crushed  and  burnt  at  Sedan.  Again  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  King  had  resumed  their 
onward  march,  and  now  stood  in  one  unbroken 
line  of  steel  round  Paris.  The  corps  of  Werder 
had  been  detained  at  Strasburg,  but  that 
fortress  having  surrendered  on  the  28th,  they 
were  now  pushing  forward  to  encounter  the 
irregular  levies  of  the  South,  or  whatever 
forces  could  be  mustered  under  the  command 
of  Bourbaki.  The  "  Red  Prince  "  (Frederick 
Charles)  kept  Bazaine  at  bay  at  Metz.  Toul, 
Soissons,  Chateaudun,  Beauvais,  and  other 
places,  held  their  own  bravely  ;  and  the  Tours 
Government  was  working  with  all  the  energy 
of  despair  to  form  fresh  armies  of  the  raw  youth 
and  undisciplined  manhood  of  France.  Poor 
fellows !  they  knew  too  well  the  fate  that 
awaited  them ;  and  as  they  marched,  they 
sang  with  all  the  mingled  sadness  and  gaiety 
of  their  race — 

Nous  partons, 

Ton,  ton, 
Comme  des  moutons, 
Comme  des  moutons, 
Pour  la  boucherie ! 
Pour  la  boucherie  ! 
Nous  aimons 
Pourtant  la  vie, 
Mais  nous  partons, 

Ton,  ton, 
Pour  la  boucherie ! 
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On  nous  massacrera ! 

Ra,  ra, 
Comme  des  rats, 
All !  que  Bismarck  rira ! 

The  sense  of  which  is,  "  We  are  going  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter-house ;  we  are  not  yet 
tired  of  life,  yet  we  are  fools  enough  to  go 
where  we  shall  be  massacred  like  rats  in  a 
battue.     How  Bismarck  will  laugh  !  " 

The  energy  of  Gambetta   recalled  vividly 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  agents  of  the  first 
Revolution,  when  they  hurled  armies  of  Pro- 
le'taires  against  the  oppressors  of  Europe,  and 
began  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history.     He 
wasted  no  time  in  making  bombastic  speeches ; 
if  he  addressed  the  troops  at  all,  it  was  to  com- 
municate  some    necessary    order,   or    exhort 
them,  in  a  few  pithy  sentences,  to  that  de- 
votion to  duty  by  which  France  could  alone 
hope  to  be  saved.     Compelled  by  a  numerous 
crowd  to  present  himself  at  the  Prefecture  at 
Tours,  he  wound  up  a  short  address  by  ad- 
ding :  "  I  have  come  here  to  work ;  let  us  be 
sparing  of  demonstrations.     We  must  work, 
for  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose."     That  he 
did  work  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  and  hereafter 
we  shall  have  to  record  events  which  were  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  fresh  energy 
with  which  he  inspired  the  authorities.     But 
before   we   follow    the   fortunes    of  his   new 
levies,  one  or  two   occurrences   must  be  ad- 
ded  to  the  eventful  annals  of  the  month  of 
September.     They  were,  indeed,  but  as  little 
eddies  in  the  great  current  of  the  war  that  we 
have  seen  sweeping  on  its  irresistible  course  as 
far  as  the  walls  of  Paris.     Nevertheless  they 
are   of  sufficient   importance,  as   subordinate 
parts  of  the  drama,  to  demand  a  place  in  our 
history. 

We  have  remarked  before  that  no  break  was 
permitted  in  the  stream  of  the  invading  hosts; 
but  constantly  as  the  foremost  ranks  arrived 
the  rear  closed  up,  and  the  reserve  followed,  as 
if  the  whole  manhood  of  Germany  was  press- 
ing forward  to  the  occupation  of  France.  It 
was  about  the  end  of  August  that  the  17th 
North  German  infantry  division  (Schimmel- 
mann)  and  the  17th  cavalry  brigade  (Rauch), 
and  the  2nd  active  Brandenburg  Landwehr 
division  (Selchow),  crossed   the  frontier,  and 


on  arriving  in  France  were  formed  into  a  new 
army  corps  (the  13th),  which,  like  that  under 
General  Werder  (the  14th  ante  p.  16),  was  to 
be  employed  in  occupying  the  conquered  coun- 
try, capturing  the  fortresses  that  still  held  out, 
and  harassing  the  enemy  wherever  they  might 
attempt  to  organize  fresh  forces.     This  corps 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  was  oc- 
cupied until  the  10th  of  September  with  the 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  the  in- 
vestment of  Metz.     On  that  day  it  was  ordered 
to  cover  the  rear  of  the  forces  marching  on 
Paris,  and  the  performance  of  this  duty  neces- 
sitated an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Toul,  the 
key  of  the  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Paris- 
Toul  had  already  been  summoned  by  a  small 
detachment  of  Landwehr,  and  had  been  can- 
nonaded at  intervals  since  the  14th  of  August. 
On  the  16th  an  assault  had  been  made  at  a 
point  of  the  works  not  defended  by  cannon 
when   the   Germans   were  gallantly  repulsed 
with  the   loss   of  several   hundreds   of  their 
number.     The  place  in  fact  was  more  capable 
of  resistance  than  Moltke  had  believed,1  hav- 
ing a  double  escarpment  with  full  bastions,  a 
double  ditch,  thirty  feet  wide  each,  all  round 
fully  casemated,  and  defended  by  seventy-five 
guns,  of  which  twenty-six  were  heavy  rifled  ones 
brought  from  Strasburg,  before  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  seriously  disputing  the  road  to  Paris. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  2,500  men,  for  the 
most  part  raw  Mobiles.2      The   commandant 
was  Colonel  Hiick,  an  old  cavalry  officer. 

Before  investing  this  little  fortress,  the  Grand 
Duke  directed  his  Landwehr  divisions  together 
with  the  17th  dragoon  regiment  and  two  light 
batteries  upon  Rheims;  and  then  marched  upon 
Toul  with  the  remaining  artillery  of  his  corps, 
the  17th  infantry  division,  the  18th  dragoons, 
and  the  11th  Uhlan  regiment.  He  arrived 
before  the  fortress  on  the  evening  of  September 
12th,  by  which  time  the  possession  of  the  place 
had  become  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  the  army  that  was  marching  on  Paris.  The 
artillery  of  the  besiegers  consisted  at  present 
of  field  guns  only,  and  the  old-fashioned  siege 
pieces  that  had  been  captured  at  Marsal.3  Be- 
fore operations  commenced,  the  Grand  Duke 
was  appointed  by  the  King  (September  16th) 
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Governor  of  Rhcims,  and  the  direction  of  the 
besieging  force  devolved  on  the  divisional  ge- 
neral, Schimmelmann,  who  immediately  got 
three  6-pounder  batteries  on  Mont  St.  Michel; 
but  attempted  nothing  very  serious,  if  we 
except  a  bombardment  for  two  hours  on  the 
18th  with  seven  German  field  batteries. 

On  the  19th  Schimmelmann  sent  the  33rd 
brigade  and  the  11th  UhlaDS  to  Chalons. 
When  these  were  gone,  the  forces  before  Toul 
consisted  of  the  two  Mecklenburg  infantry 
regiments  (89th  and  90th),  the  Mecklenburg 
rifles  (14th),  one  regiment  of  cavalry  (18th 
dragoons),  two  pioneer  companies,  and  fourteen 
batteries  of  field  artillery.  On  the  20th  there 
arrived  from  Cologne  sixteen  rifled  12-pounders, 
and  ten  rifled  24-pounders,  which  had  been 
brought  up  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  till 
the  gallant  resistance  of  old  Huck  and  his 
Moblots  was  beginning  to  divide  attention 
with  the  siege  of  Strasburg.  "With  the  siege 
guns  in  position,  there  was  no  longer  any  rea- 
son for  delay,  and  there  could  be  little  hope 
for  the  ridiculously  small  and  inexperienced 
garrison.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
the  batteries  opened  fire,  and  at  9  o'clock  Toul 
was  on  fire.  We  must  allow  an  eye-witness4 
to  relate  the  circumstances  and  tell  us  how  the 
SGene  impressed  him. 

"  Nearly  2,000  paces  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glacis  of  Toul,  there  rises  from  the  green  plain 
a  hill  of  about  1,000  feet  high,  looking  like  a 
gigantic  coffin.  From  the  top  of  this  hill 
(Mont  St.  Michel)  there  is  a  good  unobstructed 
view  to  be  had  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
but  more  particularly  of  that  part  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  town.  With  immense  difficulty 
our  heavy  cannon  were  got  up  this  steep 
mountain  path,  at  the  top  of  which  our  chief 
batteries  had  very  properly  been  erected.  It 
was  a  beautiful  clear  September  morning  when 
I  took  my  place  there,  next  to  an  officer  whom 
I  knew.  With  the  glass  we  could  overlook 
Toul  very  well,  even  to  distinguishing  the 
individual  guards  on  the  walls  with  their  red 
hose.  Soon  the  thunder  of  the  cannonading 
resounded  from  all  sides.  I  had  at  first  been 
much  vexed  at  the  small  effect  our  shots  took, 
as  the  French  balls  we  had  were  sent  from 
imooth-bore  French  cannon,  the  most  of  the 


shells  bursting  too  soon  in  the  air  without  do- 
ing any  damage.  But  now,  even  in  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour,  things  had  begun  to  take 
quite  a  different  turn.  Our  own  24-pounders 
took  excellent  effect,  and  we  could  with  the 
glass  see  the  great  gaps  they  made  in  the 
green  sods  of  the  walls.  The  fire  was  now 
heavy  on  the  town;  everywhere  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  flashes  of  the  fire,  the  shells 
whistling  through  the  air  till  they  reached 
their  destination  with  a  horrible  crack.  It  has 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  effect  on  one  to  be  in  a 
battery  in  full  operation  against  the  enemy ; 
you  become  an  artilleryman  with  your  whole 
heart,  whether  you  will  or  not;  rejoice  at 
every  good  hit,  and  .straining  after  every  ball, 
feel  annoyed  if  it  misses  aim  or  bursts  use- 
lessly in  the  air.  I  cannot  deny  that  the 
smoke  has  a  great  charm  for  me,  and  that  the 
camions'  roar  is  like  sweet  music  to  my  ear. 
The  guns  of  the  battery  where  I  was  were 
manned  principally  from  my  own  district — the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  strong  Pomeranians, 
Mecklenburgers,  and  Holsteiners.  They  worked 
at  their  guns  with  untiring  zeal,  and  as  each 
ball  went  off  they  sent  with  it  some  pithy  and 
characteristic  remark  in  their  Low  German 
dialect,  which,  despite  the  cannonading  and  all 
its  horrors,  made  me  often  laugh  right  heartily. 
The  French  answered  at  first  readily  enough, 
and  their  shells  rattled  over  us,  without  how- 
ever doing  much  damage.  In  my  battery  three 
gunners  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Of  the 
losses  on  other  batteries  I  knownothing.  Almost 
more  dangerous  than  the  shells  and  cannon-balls 
of  the  French  were  their  long  rifles,  which  had 
a  range  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  paces.  As  we 
were  walking  on  the  ramparts,  one  of  these 
balls  kept  continually  whizzing  over  us.  I 
was  there  talking  to  one  of  the  officers,  when  a 
gunner  called  out  to  me  in  low  German,  '  Take 
care,  sir,  the  fellows  are  aiming  at  you.'  He 
had  scarcely  finished,  when  one  of  these  balls 
came  between  me  and  my  friend,  and  striking 
the  thick  branch  of  a  tree  laid  it  shattered  at 
our  feet.  That  our  shot  was  effectual  we 
could  see  by  the  pillars  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg  had  expressly 
ordered  that  the  two  spires  of  the  Cathedral 
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of  Toul  should  be  spared  if  it  were  possible, 
this  building  being  one  of  the  most  famous 
buildings  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  could,  however,  see  with  the 
glass  that  damage  had  been  done  both  to  the 
gallery  of  the  spire  and  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows. The  hospital  was  also  spared,  distin- 
guishable as  it  was  by  its  white  flag  and  red 
cross.  The  French  had  here  erected  a  heavy 
battery,  which  did  much  damage  to  us,  and 
was  itself  quite  protected.  Up  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  this  state  of  things  went  on 
and  then,  quite  suddenly,  a  great  white  flag 
appeared  on  the  spire  of  the  cathedral.  By 
order  of  the  Grand-Duke  (he  had  come  from 
Rheims  to  witness  the  bombardment)  all  our 
batteries  were  instantaneously  silenced,  and 
a  Prussian  officer  went  into  the  town  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  returned  immediately 
with  the  Commandant,  Colonel  Huck.  After 
long  negociation  the  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  treaty  signed  by  the  light 
of  a  stable  lantern,  for  it  had  already  got 
dark.  The  entire  garrison5  gave  themselves 
up  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, had  the  choice  either  of  going  out  on 
parole,  with  the  promise  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  us,  or  of  being  sent  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  Prussia.  Some  eighty  French  offi- 
cers, all  belonging  to  the  Gardes  Mobiles 
chose  the  former  alternative,  and  therefore 
remained  in  France.  Seventeen  superior  offi- 
cers, among  whom  was  the  commander  him- 
self, preferred  being  Prussian  prisoners  of  war 
With  him  our  Duke  shook  hands,  and  called 
him  a  brave  officer.  As  the  cause  of  his  capi- 
tulation, the  commander  alleged  that  he  had 
only  three  or  four  days'  ammunition,  and  could 
therefore  hold  out  no  longer.  In  this  timej 
too,  he  thought  the  city  would  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  Gardes  Mobiles  were 
likewise  undisciplined,  and  not  sufficiently 
used  to  arms  to  be  able  to  defend  the  town  for 
any  length  of  time,  particularly  during  a 
storm.  On  the  same  evening,  the  garrison 
marched  out  of  Toul  and  bivouacked  in  a 
meadow,  under  guard,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
start  for  Prussia  by  rail  in  the  morning.  Meck- 
lenburg troops  then  took  possession  of  the 
town.     The  next  morning  the  Duke,  with  a 


brilliant  staff,  made  his  entrance  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment."  a 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall-mall  Gazette 
was  at  Remilly,  near  Metz,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  when  the  prisoners  from  Toul 
marched  through,  and  he  confirms  that  they 
were  chiefly  Gardes  Mobiles.  They  had  come 
from  Pont-a-Mousson  on  foot,  and,  though  the 
distance  was  not  very  considerable  for  well- 
trained  soldiers,  it  had  told  severely  upon 
these  soft,  unformed  lads.  They  reached 
Remilly  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  before  they  had  finished  passing 
into  the  station.  Poor  fellows  !  most  of  them 
were  dead-beat,  while  the  Prussian  soldiers 
who  came  with  them  carried  their  bayonets 
erect,  and  moved  with  strong,  elastic  step. 
"  My  quarters,"  says  the  writer,  "  were  in  an 
empty  room  in  a  deserted  house,  which  had 
once  been  an  hotel,  and  which  now  held  some 
eighty  Prussian  officers  and  men  stretched  on 
mattresses  on  the  floors.  As  I  stood  on  the 
steps  with  a  group  of  Prussian  officers  and 
two  Englishmen,  the  poor  fellows  passing  close 
to  us  stopped  and  crowded  round  to  beg,  some 
a  glass  of  water  and  some  a  cup  of  coffee. 
They  caught  sight  of  the  name  Hotel  de 
France,  and  thought  to  get  refreshment.  They 
were  very  earnest  and  pressing,  and  it  became 
difficult  to  explain  to  them  that  the  house  was 
absolutely  bare  to  its  walls  and  floors,  and 
could  bring  forth  nothing  but  Prussian  swords 
and  bayonets.  Talking  French  to  prisoners  in 
this  place,  bristling  with  soldiery  and  in  full 
tide  of  war,  is  not  a  safe  or  agreeable  occu- 
pation ;  for  the  sentries  with  them  are  apt  to 
add  to  their  urgent  cry  of  "  Vorwarts "  a 
rough  reminder  to  the  French-speaking  sym- 
pathizers to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  sentries  were  for  the  most 
part  good-natured  enough,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  get  a  pail  or  two  of  water— no 
small  treasure  in  this  now  dry  and  thirsty 
village,  where  the  pumps  were  almost  ex- 
hausted. This  we  served  out  in  tin  cups  to 
both  sentries  and  prisoners  as  they  passed, 
with  a  hundred  or  two  of  cheap  cigars.  Pre- 
sently they  halted  at  the  railway  station,  and 
I  walked  in  among  them  and  chatted  with 
them.      They   were  pleased    enough  to  hear 
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French  conversation,  and  welcomed  me.  They 
were  but  young  troops ;  most  of  them  "  enfants 
de  Nancy."  They  were  not  so  broken  or 
dispirited  as  that  weary,  motley  host  which 
marched  away  as  prisoners  from  Sedan,  and 
whose  passage  for  hours  in  one  continuous  line, 
a  dejected,  dirty,  weary  rabble,  no  one  who 
witnessed  it  will  ever  forget.  These  men  were 
not  very  soldier-like  in  bearing  or  physique. 
They  complained  bitterly  of  their  long  march. 
.  .  .  Among  them  were  two  or  three  students 
of  medicine  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Toul, 
being  on  their  way  to  Paris  to  volunteer.  One 
of  them  was  '  a  journalist,'  contributor  to  the 
Lanterne  Comique,  and  other  small  comic 
papers.  They  were  very  anxious  about  their 
treatment  in  Germany,  and  hopeful  of  an 
early  peace.  They  seemed  to  think  that  now 
they  had  given  in,  it  ivas  of  little  use  for 
any  one  else  to  hold  out." 

After  the  capture  of  Toul,  the  besieging 
troops,  with  the  heavy  siege  guns,  marched 
against  Soissons,  where  they  had  strongly 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  26th,  and  an 
attempt  being  made  to  dislodge  them  led  to  a 
sharp  action  and  the  destruction  of  some  200 
houses  by  fire  in  the  faubourg  of  Rheims  (Sept. 
26th  and  28th).  The  fortress  surrendered  a 
fortnight  later,  as  will  be  recorded  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

The  principal  part  of  the  corps  under  Wer- 
der's  command  (the  Baden  division  and  Land- 
wehr,  estimated  at  60,000  strong)  will  be 
heard  of  hereafter  in  connection  with  the 
movements  of  Garibaldi  near  Dijon.  The 
other  troops  liberated  by  the  fall  of  Strasburg 
were  sent  to  reduce  Belfort,  Schiestadtt,  and 
New  Brisach.7 

Around  Paris  the  investing  forces  were  busily 
occupied  with  the  formation  of  their  camps 
and  counterworks,  when  (Sept.  SOth)  a  great 
sortie  was  ma.de,  in  which  two  divisions,  com- 
manded by  General  Vinoy,  took  part.  The 
people  of  Paris  were  woke  up  by  heavy  firing 
from  the  forts,  accompanied  by  the  tramp  oi 
armed  men,  and  the  galloping  of  messengers  to 
and  fro  in  hot  haste.  The  principal  attack 
was  in  the  centre  from  forts  Montrouge  and 
Bicetre  against  the  6th  German  Corps,  behind 
Villcjeuf,  on  the  right  from  Issy  it  was  directed 


against  the  5th  Corps  by  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud, 
and  on  the  left  from  Charenton  against  the 
11th.8  The  wing  attacks  were  only  armed 
demonstrations;  but  there  was  hard  fight- 
ing in  the  centre,  where  the  French  occu- 
pied in  succession  Hay  and  Chevilly,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Thiais  and  Choisy-le-Roi. 
They  found  these  positions  strongly  occupied 
and  entrenched,  and  the  last  two  mounted 
with  guns.  After  a  lively  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry engagement,  according  to  General 
Trochu's  report,  the  French  withdrew  in  good 
order  to  their  positions.  The  coolness  of  the 
troops  was  remarkable,  and  the  Mobiles  showed 
great  firmness.  In  short,  the  day  was  most 
honourable.  The  losses,  however,  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  considerable,  and  the  German 
official  report  gave  the  numbers  as  1,200  killed 
and  wounded,  including  among  the  former 
General  Guilhem,  and  300  un wounded  prison- 
ers. General  Trochu  did  not  claim  to  have 
obtained  any  advantage  by  this  sally  against- 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  but  he  ascertained 
that  they  were  at  the  cost  of  1,500  men,  and 
perhaps  tried  the  mettle  of  his  troops.  If 
however,  they  were  cool,  and  retired  in  good 
order,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  capture 
of  300  unwounded  men,  which  is  better  ex- 
plained by  the  report  issued  from  the  Crown 
Prince's  head-quarters  on  the  evening  of  the 
engagement,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
French  "retreated  in  wild  confusion."9 

On  the  same  day  the  Tours  Government  de- 
creed that  all  men  from  twenty-one  to  forty 
years  of  age  were  to  join  the  Mobile  Guards. 
Those  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  were  to 
remain  until  discharged  by  the  Minister  of 
War.  In  order  to  arm  these  new  levies,  the 
prefects  were  authorized  to  disarm  the  Garde 
Nationale  Sedentaire,  and  also  to  seize  all 
hunting  and  other  weapons.  The  Franc- 
tireurs  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline as  the  Mobile  Guards,  and  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  a  measure  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  by  the  wild  warfare 
that  was  beginning  to  overspread  the  country, 
and  demoralize  the  peasantry,  provoking  re- 
prisals by  which  the  innocent  were  certain  to 
be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Such  an  event  oc- 
I  curred  at  Ablis,  souih  uf  Paris,  where,  on  the  7th 
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of  October  a  squadron  of  the  lGth  regiment 
of  Hussars  was  surprised  by  Franc-Tireurs 
hidden  in  the  houses,  in  expiation  of  which  the 
village  was  deliberately  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans,  who  returned  in  force. 
There  were  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  threatened 
bombardment  of  the  capital,  though  siege  guns 
were  arriving.  A  communication  addressed  to 
foreign  powers  on  the  12th  of  October  seemed 
indeed  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  determined 
to  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  or  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  internal  dissensions  that  were  con- 
fidently predicted.  This  document  excited 
some  warmth  of  feeling  in  England  at  the 
time,  on  account  of  the  coolness  with  which 
Count  Bismarck  seemed  to  anticipate  the  fear- 
ful sufferings  which  the  people  of  Paris  would 
in  all  probability  have  to  endure.  It  is  histo- 
rically valuable  as  an  official  summary  of  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  October,  from  the 
German  point  of  view,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
joined : — 

"  The  conditions  of  an  armistice,  proposed  to  M. 
Jules  Favre,  as  a  means  of  preparing  a  return  to 
the  normal  state  of  things  in  France,  have  been 
rejected  by  him  and  his  colleagues. 

"  The  continuation  of  a  struggle  which,  judging 
by  the  course  it  has  hitherto  taken,  is  a  hopeless 
one  for  the  French  people,  has  been  therefore 
decreed. 

"Since  this  decision  has  been  pronounced,  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success  for  France  have  still 
further  diminished.  Toul  and  Strasburg  have 
fallen,  Paris  is  closely  invested,  and  tbe  German 
troops  scour  the  country  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The 
considerable  forces  occupied  in  besieging  the  two 
fortresses  here  mentioned  can  now  be  employed 
elsewhere. 

"France  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  Paris  government  to 
wage  a  war  d  outrance ;  her  unavailing  sacrifices 
will  be  multiplied,  and  her  social  dissolution, 
already  begun,  will  continually  assume  more  alarm- 
ing dimensions. 

"  Against  this  evil  the  supreme  command  of  the 
German  armies  is  unhappily  powerless,  though 
fully  conscious  how  pernicious  the  policy  of  pro- 
tracted resistance  must  be  to  the  whole  country. 
One  point  merits  particular  consideration — it  con- 
cerns the  special  circumstances  in  which  Paris  is 
placed. 

"  The  not  unimportant  combats  of  the  19thio  and 
30th  September  before  that  city,  in  which  the  elite 
fo  the  forces  assembled  for  its   defence  were  not  ! 


even  able  to  drive  back  the  first  line  of  the  investing 
troops,  furnish  a  convincing  proof  that  the  capital 
sooner  or  later  must  fall. 

"If  the  eventual  capitulation  of  Paris  be  deferred 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  National  De- 
fence till  the  pressing  want  of  food  has  left  no  other 
choice  than  surrender,  the  consequences  cannot  fail 
to  be  frightful. 

"  The  promiscuous  and  insensate  destruction  by 
the  French  of  the  railways,  bridges,  and  canals  all 
around  Paris,  has  not  impeded,  in  an  appreciable 
degree,  the  advance  of  our  troops  ;  as  the  commu- 
nications we  found  requisite,  by  land  and  by  water, 
were  re-established  by  us  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

"These  communications  of  ours  are  of  a  purely 
military  character,  and  intended  merely  for  military 
purposes ;  but  the  railroads  and  other  ordinary 
means  of  intercourse  between  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces will  not  be  available  again  for  long  after  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital. 

"When  the  time  for  the  latter  event  has  arrived, 
the  German  military  authorities  will  find  themselves 
totally  unable  to  furnish  a  population  of  two  millions 
of  souls  with  the  necessary  food  for  even  a  single 
day.  The  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  for  many  miles 
around,  will  have  been  stripped  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  own  troops,  so  that  the  famishing  inhabi- 
tants will  seek  provisions  in  vain  along  the  country 
roads. 

"  The  unavoidable  result  will  be  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  perish  of  hunger. 

"  The  present  rulers  of  France  cannot  but  foresee 
these  direful  consequences  of  their  policy  as  plainly 
as  ourselves,  who  have  at  present  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  prosecute  the  conflict  to  the  end. 

"  If  the  Provisional  Government  are  determined 
to  push  matters  to  this  extremity,  wo  lay  the 
responsibility  at  their  door." 

Were  the  Germans  mistaken  in  calculating 
on  the  political  dissensions  of  the  Parisians  for 
an  easy  conquest  ?  To  judge  from  the  daily 
reports  circulated  by  the  French  Press,  and 
from  the  letters  conveyed  by  the  balloon  service 
which  had  been  established  in  the  few  days 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  investment,  it  would 
seem  there  was  little  chance  of  their  anticipa- 
tions being  realized.  The  steadiness  and  good 
conduct  of  the  Gardes  Mobiles  were  highly 
praised,  and  Rochefort  and  Flourens  were  said 
to  be  zealously  working  at  the  construction  of 
barricades,  so  that  if  the  walls  of  Paris  were 
successfully  breached  and  stormed,  the  fight 
might  be  continued  "  Street  by  street,  and 
foot  by  foot."  A  despatch  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  prepare- 
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COMMUNISTS  AT  PARIS. 


tions  making  for  a  great  effort,  and  added, 
"Bismarck's  conversation  with  Jules  Favre 
clearly  shows  that  he  calculated  on  there  being 
a  revolution  in  Paris.  The  conduct  of  all  is  on 
the  contrary,  calm  and  dignified."  Neverthe- 
less, within  a  week  afterwards,  Oct.  5th,  a 
party  of  Communists  headed  by  M.  Flourens 
made  a  demonstration  against  the  Government, 


I  which  they  repeated  on  the  9th  in  a  still  more 
I  threatening  manner.  These  events  were  omin- 
]  ous  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  took  place 
|  for  the  possession  of  the  capital  after  the  con- 
'  elusion  of  the  war,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  from 
j  the  facts  that  Count  Bismarck  was  perfectly 
i  sincere  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  situation  at 
i  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  October. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXI. 


1  The  Bavarian  railroad  direction,  who  worked  the  line  from 
Weissenburg  and  Nancy  to  Paris,  had  offered,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  to  build  a  branch  around  Toul  in  a  fortnight,  but  Moltke 
said,  "  No,  we  shall  have  Toul  long-  before  that."  It  held  on 
till  September  24th. 

2  The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  officers,  men,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  captured  at  Toul : — 109  officers,  2,240  men,  120 
horses,  1  eagle  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  197  bronze  guns,  including  48 
pieces  of  rifled  ordnance,  3,000  rifles,  3,000  sabres,  500  cuirasses, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  munitions  and  articles  of  equipment. 
Soldiers'  pay  for  143,0:25  days,  and  rations  for  51,949  days  also 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  number  of  guns  here  enumerated,  and  the  number  given  in 
the  last,  is  accounted  tor  by  reckoning  all  the  guns  captured, 
however  useless.  Rustow  says  the  armament  was  "  197  guns,  of 
which  48  were  rifled.''     (Part  hi.,  p.  134.) 

3  Marsal,  in  the  Department  of  the  Meurthe,  is  about  seven 
miles  from  Chateau-Salins,  and  seventeen  miles  east  of  Nancy. 

4  Herr  von  Wickede,  in  the  Cologne  Gazette. 

6  Herr  Wickede  enumerates  them  incorrectly,  as  consisting  of 
4,500  men,  including  500  artillerymen.  The  tact  is  there  was  not 
one  artdleryman  ;  but  500  Moblots  had  learned  to  work  the  guns 
since  they  marched  in,  and,  as  stated  above  (note  2)  the  total 
number  surrendered  was  less  than  2,500. 

6  The  conclusion  of  Hen-  Wickede's  letter  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance, historically  speaking,  but  it  contains  some  interesting 
facts  in  the  form  of  gossip.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  was 
able  to  walk  through  the  town,  and  has  thus  recorded  his  impres- 
sions: ''  In  the  suburbs  I  saw  six  or  seven  houses  quite  burned 
down,  and  several  almost  so.  The  bridges  over  the  Marne  Canal 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  French,  and  the  only  way  of  crossing 
was  by  stepping  on  pieces  of  wood  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
and  when  not,  by  wading.  In  the  streets  of  Toul,  which  num- 
bers about  8,000  inhabitants,  the  traces  of  shells  and  balls  were 
everywhere  visible.  Window  beams  were  torn  out,  great  gaps 
were  made  in  the  roofs  and  walls,  doors  lay  shattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  only  two  or  three  houses  inside  the  town  were  totally 
destroyed.  Ihe  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
I  have  ever  seen,  has  fortunately  not  suffered  much  inside,  but 
its  outer  walls  have  been  considerably  injured.  The  Mairie,  too, 
has  suffered  a  good  deal  in  its  walls,  windows,  nnd  ornamental 
work.  Of  the  Cathedral  the  principal  parts  spoiled  are  —A  win- 
dow quite  riddled,  a  door  knocked  to  pieces,  and  a  part  of  the 
spire  destroyed.  Our  fire  had  taken  most  effect  on  the  walls. 
Here  stood  the  large  c:mnons  and  mortars  with  which  Toul  was 
armed,  belaud  the  high  gabions  or  batteries,  covered  by  large 
planks;  still  our  shot  had  here  wrought  great  devastation,  and 
many  gunners  had  been  killed  beside  their  guns.  All  kinds  of 
shot  and  shell  were  lying  scattered  about,  some  of  which  had  not 
even  burst.  The  walls  were  still  in  pretty  good  preservation, 
and  the  ditches  full  of  water,  so  that  the  storming,  which  would 
have  taken  place  in  two  or  three  days,  would  doubtless  have  cost 
many  lives.  Toul  itself  has  been  well  and  regularly  fortified 
after  Vauban's  system;  it  had  excellent  walls,  fiom  five  to  six 
bastions,  and  good  deep  ditches.  Formerly  it  was  reckoned  a 
very  strong  fortress ;  as  it,  however,  possesses  neither  outworks 
nor  detached  forte,  it  could  not  long  have  resisted  the  new  cannon 


with  their  long  range,  and  would  have  been  completely  destroy* 
by  the  24-pounders  on  St.  Michel.  During  the  siege  we  heard 
that  about  eight  people  had  been  killed  and  about  sixteen 
wounded.  For  the  last  few  days  the  inhabitants  had  lived  mostly 
in  cellars,  the  trap-doors  of  which  were  covered  with  dungheaps. 
They  now  came  creeping  out  into  the  sunshine,  bringing  their 
beds,  which  had  got  damp  and  musty  in  their  confined  quarters 
to  be  aired  and  dried  again.  We  saw  many  pale  frightened  faces 
and  heard  loud  complaints.  Still,  we  could  not  but  recognize 
the  inborn  French  elasticity,  for  they  soon  got  all  quite  brisk  and 
cheerful,  rejoicing  over  the  capitulation,  that  the  siege  was  over, 
and  their  life  and  health  no  longer  endangered.  Everywhere  I 
heard  remarks  in  praise  of  the  kindness  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
the  moderation  and  good  behaviour  of  the  troops." 

7  The  fortresses  of  Eastern  France  captured  up  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  1870,  were — Strasburg,  Toul,  Marsal,  Vitry.  Sedan, 
Laon,  Liitzelstein,  Lichteuberg,  and  Weissenburg.  The  forts 
beleaguered  at  thatdate  were — Phalsburg,  Bitsche,  Soissons  ;  and 
those  watched  or  invested — Paris,  Metz,  Thionville,  Meziere;, 
Montmedy,  Verdun,  Longwy,  Schlestadt,  and  New  Brsach, 
Thus  nine  places  were  in  German  hands,  and  twelve  untaken. 

8  The  position  of  the  11th  Corps  was  at  that  time  to  the  left  of 
the  Wurtemburgers,  by  the  bend  of  the  Marne. 

9  General  Trochu's  official  report  of  the  sortie  was  as  follows  : 
"  Our  troops  to-day  effected  a  very  vigorous  offensive  reconnaiss- 
ance, and  occupied  successively  Cuevilly  and  Hay,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Thiais  and  Choissy-le-Roi.  All  those  positions  were 
strongly  occupied  and  entrenched,  the  last  two  being  mounted 
with  guns.  After  a  lively  artillery  and  musketry  engagement, 
our  troops  withdrew  in  g  >od  order  to  their  positions.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  troops  was  remarkable,  and  the  Mobiles  showed  great 
firmness.  In  short,  the  day  was  most  honourable.  We  have 
suffered  sensible  losses,  but  their  number  is  not  estimated.  We 
believe  the  enemy  had  considerable  losses." 

The  despatch  from  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  King  at  Ferrieres 
was  to  the  following  effect ;  "  Early  this  morning  (30tn)  strong 
masses  of  French  troops  of  the  line  broke  out  of  Paris  against  the 
Sixth  army  corp*.  At  the  same  tims  the  advanced  troops  of 
our  Fifth  army  corps  were  attacked  by  three  liattalions,  while  a 
brigade  made  a  demonstration  against  our  Eleventh  corps.  After 
two  hours'  fighting,  during  which  the  enemy  suffered  very  con- 
siderable losses,  without  our  reserves  having  to  engage,  the 
enemy  withdrew  in  the  greatest  haste  to  the  protection  of  the 
forts.  Our  losses  are  not  yet  known,  but  they  are  not  heavy ;  in 
the  Eleventh  corps,  for  instance,  only  eight  men.  Many  hundred 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  The  Crown  Prince  was  present  during 
the  whole  engagement." 

Another  statement,  dated  from  the  Head-Quarters  or  the 
Crown  Prince,  October  2nd,  gives  the  figures  cited  in  the  text  : 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  engagement  of  the  30th  ult. 
amounted  to  1,200  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
General  Giulhen.  300  unwounded  prisoners  were  taken."  It 
added  that  the  German  loss  was  80  killed,  and  about  120 
wounded ;  and  that  among  the  former  were  eight  officers.  Only 
occasional  shots  were  fired  from  the  forts  ou  the  1st  and  2nd. 

i°  '1  he  affair  on  the  19th  of  September  was  the  frjfhlatClamart 
[ante,  vol.  i.  p.  4txjj. 
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While  Garibaldi  was  on  his  way  from  Tours 
to  Besancon,  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
troops  was  being  collected  to  form  the  "  army 
of  the  Loire/'  and  pushed  northwards  even 
beyond  Orleans.  The  most  extravagant  reports 
of  its  strength  were  in  circulation.  The  most 
reliable  statement  at  the  time  was  that  it  con- 
sisted of  10,000  regular  infantry,  20,000  Mobile 
guards,  4,000  African  troops,  4,000  volunteers, 
3,000  good  cavalry,  2,000  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, and  1,000  train  and  administration  > 
making  a  total  of  44,000  combatants  and  non- 
combatants.  It  will  be  safe  to  adopt  the 
moderate  computation  of  30,000  infantry  and 
cavalry  as  sufficiently  near  the  mark.  Of  these 
many  were  "  Partisan  Troops,"  raised  by  the 
Tours  government,  and  consisting  of  men  and 
lads,  over  forty-five  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  They  were  not  volunteers  like  the  Franc- 
tireurs,  but  compelled  to  serve  by  the  new 
decree,  and  carried  service  books  in  which  they 
were  specified  as  soldiers  of  the  Republican 
Government.  Their  uniform  was  a  short 
black  coat,  with  a  red  scarf  round  the  body, 
and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  labelled  "  Partisans," 
to  which  was  added  the  name  or  number  of  the 
Department  from  which  they  came.  They  were 
armed  with  Minie  rifles,  and  were  most  pro- 
bably, like  the  Moblots  and  Volunteers,  mixed 
with  the  African  troops  and  Regulars,  (among 
whom  were  Papal  Zouaves,  and  such  scattered 
bands  as  had  escaped  from  Sedan),  in  such 
proportions  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  a  panic  from 
their  necessary  deficiency  in  drill,  and  military 
knowledge.  From  the  composition  of  the  whole 
force,  which  took  the  name  of  the  15th  Corps 
d'armee,  it  would  be  natural   to  infer  either 


that  the  classes  liable  to  military  service  were 
being  exhausted,  or  that  they  were  shirking 
their  duty,  and  sacrificing  mere  boys  and  old 
men  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  as  the  war- 
riors of  the  pre-historic  ages  sacrificed  women 
and  boys  in  honour  of  their  dead  chiefs.1 

The  commander  of  this,  the  first,  or  part  of 
the  first,  Loire  army,  was  General  Joseph 
Edward  de  la  Motterouge,  who  had  been 
returned  to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  in  the 
elections  of  1869,  by  a  majority  of  18,343 
votes  over  12,490  obtained  by  M.  Glais-Bizoin. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Cyr,  and  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy; 
but  he  was  now  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
and,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  from  this 
fact  that  he  was  physically  unequal  to  the 
command  in  such  trying  circumstances,  it  is 
only  fair  that  it  should  be  registered  on  the 
same  page  as  the  singular  composition  of  his 
forces. 

While  the  French  General  and  the  15th 
Corps  were  creeping  up  northwards,  a  force 
detached  from  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
before  Paris,  was  creeping  down  southwards 
and  feeling  for  the  enemy.  This  force  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Von  der  Tann. 
It  was  composed  of  his  own  hardy  and  deter- 
mined battalions,  the  1st  Bavarian  Army 
Corps,  the  22nd  division  of  the  11th  North- 
German  Army  Corps  (Gersdorf),  and  the  2nd 
and  4th  Cavalry  Divisions,  detached  from  the 
6th  Army  Corps  under  Stolberg. 

By  referring  to  the  map  of  the  theatre  of  the 
war  on  the  Loire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seat 
of  the  Delegate  Government,  Tours,  is  con- 
nected with  Paris  by  a  railway  which  passes 
by  Etampes,  Malesherbes,  Pithiviers,  Orleans, 
and  Blois,  the  most  important  of  these  places 
being  the  last  mentioned  city,  seated  on  the 
Loire,  and  famous  for  the  exploits  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  North  of  Orleans  and  westward  from 
this  line  of  railway  are  Artenay  and  Toury. 
Still  further  westward  is  Chateaudun,  and  east- 
ward is  Chateauneuf.  Having  ascertained  the 
relative  position  of  all  these  places,  the  move- 
ments which  took  place  as  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other,  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended. 

Simultaneously  with  the  investment  of  Paris, 


so 
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the  cavalry  above-mentioned  detached  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  began  their  reconnaissances 
(southward,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September,  it 
was  known  that  detachments  were  marching 
upon  Orleans  by  way  of  Malesherbes  and  Pithi- 
viers.  There  had  been  rumours  of  the  most 
contradictory  character  previously.  Uhlans 
had  been  reported  at  Dourdon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Blois,  in  half-a-dozen  other 
"daces,  and,  perhaps,  with  good  reason.  The 
force  in  possession  of  France  had  not  only  long 
legs,  and  strong  arms,  but  singularly  tentative 
fingers,  which  could  be  stretched  out  like 
feelers  in  any  desirable  direction,  and  instantly 
drawn  back,  if  necessary.  The  effect  of  such 
rumours,  whether  true  or  false,  was  to  increase 
the  determination  of  the  Delegate  Government 
to  defend  the  Loire,  and  the  troops  which,  as 
above  stated  were  led  to  Orleans  and  beyond 
by  General  de  la  Motterouge,  were  rapidly 
gathered  together  for  this  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing the  incoherent  elements  of  which  they 
consisted,  they  were  hammered  together  into 
a  more  consistent  mass  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  departments  caught  the  en- 
thusiasm of  patriotism  as  one  fire  is  kindled 
by  another.  The  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Loire  and  Cher  voted  an  appropriation  of 
four  millions  of  francs  for  the  defence.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Somme  issued 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants,  stating  that,  all 
hopes  of  peace  having  disappeared,  there  re- 
mained but  one  duty  for  Frenchmen — namely, 
war  to  the  knife.  All  men  must  arise  and 
chase  the  enemy  who  polluted  the  soil  of 
France,  and  wished  to  dismember  her.  A 
general  rising  and  valour  equal  to  that  dis- 
played in  1792,  could  alone  save  the  country. 
"  Arise,  citizens,  enrol  under  the  flags  of  the 
Republic,  and  show  Prussia  that  she  will  find 
a  tomb  where  she  hoped  to  complete  the  abase- 
ment and  ruin  of  France." 

In  the  first  days  of  October,  the  Loire  army 
beyond  Orleans  was  represented  by  a  single 
division,  consisting  of  three  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  three  and  a  half  batteries 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General 
Reyau.  The  Germans  were  known  to  be  in 
Tours  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  their 
strength,  as  afterwards  reported,  consisting  of 


from  400  to  500  cavalry,  supported  by  2,000 
infantry  and  ten  12-pounder  cannons.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Reyau  set  out 
on  a  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  7  a.m.  arrived  before  Chassis, 
when  at  once  a  squadron  of  Hussars  sur- 
rounded the  village,  and  carried  off  five  of 
Von  der  Tann's  Bavarians.  This  was  a  very 
trivial  success  to  begin  with,  but  it  was  some- 
thing different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accustomed  to.  They  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  opening  an  artillery  fire  on  the 
French  from  a  field  battery  of  ten  12-pounders, 
which  dismounted  some  of  the  French  guns. 
But  Reyau  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  pressing 
forward  succeeded  in  turning  the  village  of 
Toury  on  the  right,  and  compelled  the  Germans 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  towards  Paris,  leaving 
behind  them  a  herd  of  147  cows  and  52  sheep, 
which  they  had  got  together  at  Manchecourt, 
by  requisitioning.  The  French  continued  the 
pursuit  beyond  Toury  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Daury  and 
Pithiviers.  This  unexpected  success  had  an 
encouraging  result  for  the  moment.  The 
feelers  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Germans  in  all  directions  were  suddenly  drawn 
back,  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  was 
reported  to  be  clear  of  the  enemy.  The 
enthusiasm  it  excited  was  an  advantage  not 
to  be  despised ;  the  journals  were  filled  with 
the  praise  of  Reyau's  troops,  who  were  declared 
to  have  "  behaved  magnificently,"  and  every 
one  was  willing  to  see  in  this  first  success  of 
an  improvised  and  heterogeneous  force  a  sign 
of  greater  triumphs  to  come.  2 

It  was  the  day  after  this  successful  de"but  of 
the  Loire  army  that  Gambetta  escaped  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  reached  Tours  about 
the  same  time  as  Garibaldi  (ante  p.  65). 
The  Loire  army  was  therefore  actually  in  the 
field  before  its  numbers  were  swelled  by  his 
vigorous  measures  as  the  Minister  of  War  at 
Tours.  Neither  the  momentary  success  of 
Reyau  on  the  5th,  nor  the  defeat  by  which  it 
was  followed  on  the  11th,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  about  to  relate,  ax'e  to  ba 
attributed  to  his  administration. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Toury 
the  French  had  fallen  back  on  a  strong  position 
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at  Artenay,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Toury ; 
while  the  enemy  lost  no  time  in  facing  round 
and  preparing  for  a  fresh  advance.  On  the 
7th,  part  of  Von  der  Tann's  force  was  at 
Arpajon,  and  on  the  8th,  he  sent  his  advanced 
guard  over  Etrechu  upon  Etampes,  with  the 
determination  to  recover  his  lost  ground,  and 
resume   his  movement   on   Orleans.     Besides 


9.30,  the  Germans  advanced  in  considerable 
force  (their  numbers  were  reported  at  10,000) 
and  having  outflanked  the  troops  in  possession 
of  the  town,  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  many  throwing  away  their  baggage 
and  guns  on  surrendering.  Thus  deserted,  the 
artillery  also  had  to  decamp  in  haste,  abandon- 
ing three  of  their  guns,  and  as  the  French  fell 
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Artenay,  the  French  occupied  Patay,  about 
nine  or  ten  miles  westward  of  the  former 
place.  Their  strength  at  Artenay  consisted 
of  the  Cavalry  Brigade  under  General  Galand 
de  Longuerue,  and  a  few  companies  of  Chas- 
seurs; besides  which  they  had  two  batteries 
posted  on  hills  in  an  almost  impregnable 
situation.     On  the  morning  of  the   10th,  at 


back,  a  part  of  Von  der  Tann's  force  occupied 
Artenay.  Intelligence  of  the  event  having 
reached  General  Reyau,  he  hastened  up  with 
five  regiments,  four  battalions,  and  a  battery 
of  eight-pounders  to  the  support  of  Longuerue's 
brigade,  and  disputed  the  ground  till  2.30  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  must  have  been  driven 
back  as  far  as  Chevilly,  as  he  occupied  the 
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forest  of  Orleans  on  the  night  after  the  battle. 
As  the  French  fell  back  along  the  Orleans 
road,  a  thousand  prisoners  were  captured  by 
the  pursuing  cavalry.  Reyau  declared  in  his 
report 3  that  he  meant  to  hold  his  position  in 
the  wood  at  any  cost.  Reinforcements  of 
artillery  and  infantry  were  immediately 
hurried  up  from  Tours  and  Bourges,  which 
probably  raised  his  force  to  35,000  men.  The 
reinforcements  with  which  Reyau  had  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  Longuerue  may  have 
numbered  about  12,000  or  12,500  men. 

At    6    o'clock    on    the    following    morning 
(Oct.  11th),  Von  der  Tann  put  his  troops  in 


motion  for  Orleans.  On  his  extreme  l'ight, 
nearest  to  Patay,  marched  the  4th  Cavalry 
Division  towards  the  Loire ;  on  the  left  of  it 
the  22nd  Division  over  Souzy,  Huetre,  Bricy, 
Boulay,  and  Ormes ;  in  the  centre,  the  1st 
Bavarian  Corps ;  and  on  the  left  wing  the  2nd 
Cavalry  Division,  having  the  forest  of  Orleans 
under  observation.  The  battalions  in  the 
centre  which  marched  directly  on  Orleans 
over  Chevilly,  were  those  of  the  4th  Brigade 
(1st  Bavarian  Corps),  and  on  their  left,  march- 
over  St.  Lye",  were  the  columns  of  the  3rd 
Brigade.  Behind  the  4th,  the  1st  Brigade  fol- 
lowed as  a  reserve. 
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The  fighting  commenced  at  Chevilly,  where 
a  stubborn  resistance  was  made  to  the  further 
advance  of  the  4th  Brigade,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  advanced  guard  of  the  22nd 
Division  was  brought  up  at  Boulay,  by  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery,  posed  between 
that  place  and  Ormes.  The  fight  was 
so  well-sustained  here,  that  the  whole  Ba- 
varian Divisions  came  into  action.  The 
French,  however,  were  again  outflanked  right 
and  left,  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  in  the 
afternoon,  they  gave  way  at  every  point,  and 
very  soon  the  retreat  became  a  rout,  men 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  uniforms  as 
they  rushed  panic-stricken  through  the  streets 
of  Orleans.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Chassepots 
were  strewn  on  the  road  all  the  way  from 
Chevilly.     It  is  admitted   that   some   of  the 


regiments  had  fought  splendidly ;  but  what 
possible  chance  of  success  could  these  in- 
coherent battalions  have  had  against  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Von  der  Tann  ?  It  was 
madness  in  fact  to  advance  so  far  on  this  line, 
and  the  folly  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
making  due  allowance  for  the  overpowering 
sentiment  that  the  Loire  army  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Paris.  But  even  so,  it  cannot 
be  said  the  troops  were  well-handled,  for  they 
were  literally  delivered  into  the  enemy's 
hands  by  detachments.  Why  Longuerue  was 
left  unsupported  at  Artenay,  while  there  were 
ample  forces  at  Orleans,  and  sufficient  reserves 
at  Tours  and  Bourges  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  15th  Corps  to  some  70,000  men,  is  still  a 
mystery. 

It  was  known  to  the  Tours  Government  on 
the  8th,  that  the  Prussians  were  in  force  at 
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Arpagon,  •with  their  advance  at  Estrechy 
and  Estampes,  yet  a  handful  of  raw  French 
troops  were  left  to  be  driven  before  them  on 
the  10th,  and  then  pulled  together  again,  and 
reinforced  for  the  purpose  of  making  another 
stand  on  the  11th.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  battle  on  the  10th  commenced  at 
9.30  a.m,  and  yet,  with  Tours  only  three 
hours  distant  by  rail  it  was  8.30  p.m.,  before 
intelligence  reached  the  Delegate  Government 
of  the  peril  in  which  General  de  la  Motterouge 
was  placed.  It  is  stated  that  he  went  in 
person  to  Tours  after  his  defeat  at  Artenay, 
leaving  his  small  force  in  the  forest  of  Orleans^ 
and  that  his  representations,  seconded  by 
the  energy  of  Gambetta,  who  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  caused  40,000  men  and  large  trains 
of  artillery  to  be  despatched  during  the  night. 
These  troops  must  have  been  coming  into  line 
during  the  next  day's  battle,  and  though  all 
told,  the  army  of  the  Loire  may  thus  have 
been  raised  to  70,000  men,  they  could  not  all 
have  been  in  action,  nor,  if  they  were,  could 
it  be  supposed  they  were  a  match  for  half 
that  number  of  Germans,  inured  to  war,  and 
handled  like  a  perfect  machine.  It  is  doubtful 
if  more  than  25,000  were  engaged,  and  when 
they  gave  way  it  is  certain  that  the  troops 
which  were  even  then  advancing  to  their 
support,  shared  in  the  panic  and  fled  likewise.5 
The  pursuit  continued  until  seven  o'clock, 
partly  because  the  Germans  felt  it  needful  to 
move  forward  with  great  circumspection  as  the 
dusk  of  evening  closed  round  them.  They 
then  found  themselves  before  the  city,  and 
commenced  throwing  shells  into  the  streets. 
Orleans  was  at  once  surrendered,  and  the 
Bavarians  marching  in  took  possession  of  the 
city,  which  was  fully  lighted  by  their  com- 
mand. The  French  were  driven  across  the 
Loire,  and  in  their  haste  they  forgot  to  blow 
up  the  bridges  which,  as  well  as  the  railway 
depot,  are  said  to  have  been  previously  mined. 
The  Germans  were  therefore  able  to  pursue 
them  across  the  river  to  the  south  side, 
after  which,  having  been  recalled  into  the  city, 
they  exhibited  that  prudential  foresight  in 
which,  on  this  and  so  many  similar  occasions 
during  the  wrar,  the  French  had  shown  them- 
selves   deficient.7     Commenting   on  the  stra- 


tegical importance  of  Orleans  in  their  official 
report,  they  say:  "By  blowing  up  a  single 
arch  of  the  two  magnificent  bridges  over  the 
Loire,  each  of  which  has  cost  2,000,000  francs, 
we  render  it  difficult  for  a  southern  enemy 
to  penetrate  north,  the  next  two  bridges,  at 
Jargean  and  Beaugency,  not  being  strong 
enough  for  artillery  to  pass  over.  Gien 
higher  up  the  river,  is  already  ours,  and  the 
Sologne,  which  is  the  name  of  the  country 
lower  down  beyond  Blois,  is  so  barren  and 
destitute  of  roads  that  it  serves  as  a  natural 
safeguard  from  that  side."  As  for  the  country 
north  of  Orleans,  its  acquisition  was  deemed 
of  immense  importance.  As  a  wheat  and  oat 
producing  country,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
orchards  and  vineyards,  it  would  sensibly 
diminish  the  number  of  provision  trains  from 
Germany.  Then  Orleans  itself  had  plentiful 
accommodation  in  the  form  of  barracks  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  peacefully  inclined  and  wealthy.  Plainly 
the  possession  of  Orleans  had  been  worth  the 
fighting  for. 

The  defeat  of  the  Loire  army  was  estimated 
at  its  full  importance  by  the  more  sober- 
minded  part  of  the  French  people,  and  their 
disappointment  was  all  the  bitterer  for  the 
hopes  that  had  been  raised  by  the  first  success 
of  La  Motterouge.8  The  next  thought  was, 
as  it  invariably  is  under  similar  circumstances 
in  revolutionary  times,  to  replace  him  in  the 
command  by  one  whose  laurels  had  not  yet 
been  dimmed  by  defeat,  and  the  man  selected 
by  Gambetta  was  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines,  whose  romantic  name  gave  rise  to 
the  wildest  surmises.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  he  was  one  of  the  Orleanist 
princes,  serving  the  republic  under  a  nom  de 
guerre.  He  found  the  defeated  troops,  whom 
it  was  henceforth  his  arduous  task  to  prepare 
for  a  victorious  struggle  with  the  foe,  in 
retreat  behind  the  Beuvron,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  while  the  Germans  who  held  the 
right  bank  were  detaching  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Chateaudun,  and  occupy  the 
country  generally.  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men,  holding  a  good  position,  well 
disciplined,  and  provided  with   all   that  was 
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necessary  in  artillery  and  material  of  war. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  what  he  did  with  them. 
The  ability  of  the  Tours  Government  to 
put  these  fresh  forces  into  the  field,  thoroughly 
equipped  for  a  campaign,  would  be  surprising, 
if  it  were  not  known  they  were  indebted  for 
their  success  to  the  extensive  purchases  of 
arms  in  America  and  England.  These  ship- 
ments were  made  in  the  regular  way  of  trade 
to  Bordeaux,  from  which  port  the  communi- 
cation with  Tours  by  railway  was  of  course  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Delegate 
Government.  Vast  numbers  of  Remington 
rifles,  and  even  cannon  with  all  the  neces- 
sary ammunition,  were  thus  forwarded  from 
America,  the  vessels  first  clearing  for  England, 
and  then  making  a  rapid  run  across  the 
Channel.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
musket  that  ready  money  would  purchase 
in  England,  was  also  bought  by  the  agents 
of  the  Government,  and  contracts  were  taken 
by  manufacturers  for  the  supply  of  large  quan- 
tities in  addition,  which  were  invariably  paid 
for  on  the  bill  of  lading.  These  transactions 
being  in  the  regular  process  of  trade  could 
not  be  interfered  with ;  yet  they  gave  rise 
to  serious  remonstrances  from  the  Prussian 
Government,  who  were  at  the  same  time  pur- 
chasing blankets  for  their  troops  in  the 
field,  and  it  is  even  said  Armstrong  guns, 
in  the  same  universal  mart  of  business.  The 
question  was  argued  with  some  asperity  in  the 
diplomatic  representations  made  by  the  North 
German  Ambassador.  On  the  8th  of  October 
His  Excellency  addressed  a  despatch  of  con- 
siderable length  on  the  subject  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville, stating  that  he  had  been  almost  daily  in 
a  position  to  draw  attention  to  various  in- 
stances of  consignments  of  arms;  and  after 
recapitulating  the  substance  of  previous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Foreign  Office,  asserted 
that  the  neutrality  of  England,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  intended  to  be  impartial,  really 
in  its  practical  effect,  had  assumed  the  form 
of  a  neutrality  which  was  benevolent  and 
partial  towards  France.  He  denied  that  it 
was  compatible  with  strict  neutrality  that 
French  agents  should  be  permitted  to  buy  up 
in  this  country,  under  the  eyes  and  with  the 
cognizance  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment, many  thousands  of  breech-loaders,  re- 
volvers, and  pistols,  with  the  requisite  ammu- 
nition, in  order  to  arm  therewith  the  French 
people,  and  make  the  formation  of  fresh  army 
corps  possible  after  the  regular  armies  of 
France  had  been  defeated  and  surrounded.  He 
affirmed  that  according  to  his  information, 
which  eould  be  partly  tested  upon  oath,  if 
thought  desirable,  the  number  of  fire-arms 
shipped  from  England  to  France  since  his 
memorandum  of  Sept.  SOth,  had  been  three  or 
fourfold  the  number  of  40,000  announced  by 
Count  Palikao,  and  that  a  number  of  manu- 
factories, especially  in  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don, were  working  day  and  night  for  French 
agents  and  their  men  of  straw.  He  was  in 
possession  of  authenticated  copies  of  con- 
tracts, concluded  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  English  contractors.  The  events  of 
the  war  had  quite  recently  delivered  into  his 
hands  an  official  letter  of  the  present  French 
Minister  of  War  [M.  Gambetta's  predecessor,] 
dated  the  18th  of  September,  to  a  French 
officer  at  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  and 
in  which  the  then  expected  despatch  of  25,000 
Snider  rifles  was  mentioned,  and  reference 
made  for  the  payment  to  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  Charge  d 'Affaires  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  in  general.  In  like  manner, 
he  could  produce  authentic  proofs  that  the 
export  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to 
France  has  been  thoroughly  organized  in  some 
British  ports.  Proceeding  then  to  discuss 
the  arguments  in  Earl  Granville's  note  of  the 
15th  of  September  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
German  complaints  of  the  facts  from  a  judicial 
and  political  point  of  view,  he  referred  to 
English  statutes  and  precedents,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
Power  to  complain  about  the  attitude  of  a 
neutral  State  does  not  so  much  originate  in 
its  accidental  municipal  law,  as  in  the  inter- 
national law  with  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Government  to  bring  its  own  laws  into 
harmony.  This,  he  said,  was  the  stand  point 
of  Germany,  and  he  repudiated  the  justice  of 
the  argument,  that  because  France  has  suffei-ed 
only  defeats,  while  Germany,  on  the  othei 
hand,  enjoyed  \ininterrupted  successes,  it  woulc 
be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  Her  Britannic 
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Majesty's  Government  to  change  a  line  of 
policy,  entered  upon  at  a  time  when  they  could 
not  know  which  side  would  be  favoured  by 
the  fortune  of  war.  Germany,  he  went  on  to 
say,  could  not  get  ships  which  she  needed 
most  urgently,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Executive  now  refused  to  apply  the  old  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  the  export  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  France,  whereby  the  United 
Kingdom  had  become  a  great  arsenal  for  the 
enemy;  consequently  the  new  law  had  as- 
sumed a  character  as  regarded  Germany  which, 
if  not  hostile,  was  practically  malevolent. 
Besides,  he  said,  the  complaints  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
neutrality  laws  were  being  administered  dated 
from  a  time  when  Prussia  had  not  yet  gained 
any  victories,  and  were  not  first  raised  by  his 
memorandum  of  the  30th  of  August.  More- 
over, at  the  time  the  memorandum  was  penned, 
France  still  possessed  two  poweriui  armies, 
while  her  fleets  commanded  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  so  that  it  could  not  poisibly  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Germany,  whether 
England,  by  the  exercise  of  her  neutrality,  ma- 
terially increased  the  advantages  which  France 
derived  from  her  superiority  at  sea.  Even 
under  present  circumstances  the  German  peo- 
ple would  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  they 
were  wanting  in  chivalry,  because  they  com- 
plained that  by  an  unrestricted  export  of  arms, 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  overcome  only  by 
great  sacrifices  on  their  part,  was  furnished  with 
the  means  of  prolonging  a  struggle  which, 
even  if  its  final  result  should  not  thereby  be  ma- 
terially affected,  still  in  any  case  must  lead  to 
more  bloodshed  and  more  sacrifices  for  both 
belligerents.  Even  the  most  eloquent  defender 
of  the  position  taken  by  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  concluded,  would  not 
succeed  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  in  bringing 
such  a  neutrality  policy  into  harmony  with 
the  considerations  of  humanity,  and  the  wishes 
for  peace  so  frequently  advocated  by  England- 
The  representations  of  Count  Bernstorff  were 
ably  answered  by  Earl  Granville,  but  we  con- 
fine ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  Line  of 
argument  by  which  the  Berlin  Government 
supported  its  remonstrances  at  a  period  when 
the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  was  equip- 


ping fresh  armies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Hereafter  the  question  raised  by  Count  Bern- 
storff,  will  call  for  more  particular  attention. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  a  Commu- 
nistic movement  having  taken  place  in  Paris 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Republican  general, 
La  Motterouge,  was  fighting  for  the  road  to 
the  capital.  The  occurrence  is  important,  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  subsequent  events. 
On  Saturday,  Oct.  8th,  there  was  such  agitation 
in  Paris  as  that  excitable  population  are  ac- 
customed to  show  when  events  are  in  pre- 
paration of  which  no  one  understands  the 
exact  meaning,  or  the  probable  consequences. 
There  was  much  talk  of  an  imposing  mani- 
festation in  arms  in  favour  of  the  Commune. 
M.  Gustave  Flourens,  of  whom  the  reader  has 
heard  before  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
Rochefort,  and  the  Lanterne  (ante  vol.  i.  p. 
163)  had  made  himself  prominent  since  the 
calamit}^  of  Sedan  and  the  investment  of  Paris, 
as  a  leading  spirit  among  the  worst  class  of 
Paris  demagogues,  and  who  had  recently 
assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  Major- 
General,  represented  a  party  who  demanded 
the  levy  en  masse,  the  appeal  to  republican 

Europe,  THE  IMMEDIATE  ELECTION  OF  A  MUNI- 
CIPAL Commune,  the  discharge  of  all  "suspects" 
from  positions  of  trust,  and  a  general  distribu- 
tion of  daily  rations  to  all  citizens  from  the 
stores  of  provisions  existing  in  the  capital. 
Felix  Pyat  and  Blanqui,  with  many  others, 
who  became  notorious  in  the  events  that  were 
soon  to  follow,  were  confederate  with  him  in 
these  demands,  which  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional defence  had  refused  to  entertain.  M. 
Flourens  then  resigned  his  military  rank ;  but 
finding  that  the  world  still  continued  to  re- 
volve  on  its  axis,  and  that  his  resignation  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  withdrew  it,  and,  at  the  same  time 
resolved  to  present  his  demands  at  the  head  of 
his  friends  from  Belleville, — the  Whitechapel,  it 
has  been  called, — but  rather  the  Bethnal  Green 
of  Paris  Demagogy.9  The  re-establishment 
of  the  Commune  of  1789  had  been  preached 
by  Ledru  Rollin,  both  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  country,  and  as  an  acte  expiatoire 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold   for  its   sake.     It  was  not  proposed, 
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however,  to  abolish  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defence,  but  to  convert  it  into  the 
executive  department  of  the  State,  while  the 
Commune  assumed  the  real  power  as  the 
Legislature.  (Compare  the  constitution  of  the 
old  Commune,  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  480.)  It  is 
doubtful  if  Felix  Pyat  agreed  on  this  point 
with  his  fellow  conspirators,  for  he  denounced 
the  Government  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  as  being 
a  "  servile,  rotten,  imbecile,  and  deadly  "  one, 
which  therefore  could  not  afford  very  pro- 
mising materials  for  constituting  the  executive 
branch  of  the  proposed  new  order  of  things. 
However,  the  Commune  was  to  "  vivify  it  " — 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  Jules  Favre  and 
his  coadjutors  were  to  be  subject  to  the  orders 
of  M.  Flourens  and  his  party,  and  on  that 
condition  were  to  remain  in  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commune  itself  was  to  be 
responsible  to  its  "constituents,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  Red  Republican  Clubs.10 

The  dissensions  among  the  Communists 
themselves  precluded  all  hope  of  immediate 
success.  The  lead  of  M.  Flourens,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  was  disavowed  at  a  meeting  on  the 
previous  day,  by  three-fourths  of  the  chefs  de 
bataillon,  whose  objections  did  not  prevent 
M.  Flourens  from  assuming  responsibilities 
which  his  political  comrades  denied,  per- 
haps begrudged  him,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
courage,  and  even  honest  in  his  way,  though 
mad  with  vanity  and  self-confidence.  The 
announcement  of  the  Government,  that  the 
elections  to  the  municipality  would  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  siege  was  at  an  end,  ap- 
peared as  was  expected,  upon  which  M. 
Flourens  ordered  the  drummers  of  the  Belle- 
ville National  Guard  to  beat  to  muster. 
Groups  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  contem- 
plated to  renew  the  attempt  which  had  once 
before  proved  abortive.  Some  were  in  favour 
of  persevering  with  the  manifestation,  others 
were  for  desisting.  The  Government,  having 
been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  although 
feeling  every  confidence  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Parisian  population,  caused  the  rappel  to 
be  beaten.  The  movement  had  commenced 
about  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  General 
Trochu   rode    between    the   crowd   and    the 


faithful   battalions  who   had  taken  up  their 
position  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  greeted 
by   shouts   for  the  Commune  and  shouts  of 
Vive  la  Re'publique  !    General  Tamissier,  the 
newly  appointed  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard  acted  with  great  prudence,  riding  from 
group  to    group   among  the  disaffected,  and 
pacifying  them  with  such  paternal  remarks  as, 
"  No,  my  children,  not  at  present ;  Vive  la  Re"- 
publique ! "     And    then,    when    a   rumbling 
sound  was  heard,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  he  added,  "  Hark  !  that  is  the  can- 
non; is  this  a  time  for  dissension,  think  you?" 
In  the  meantime  a  deputation  from  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  was  bowed  out  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  by  M,  Jules  Favre,  and  still  battalion 
after  battalion  of  the  National  Guard  continued 
to  arrive  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 
Each  battalion,  each  company,  formed  itself 
in  square,  when  it  debouched  on  tte  Place, 
and  each   square   necessarily   displaced  some 
portion  of  the  crowd.     At  five  o'clock  there 
were  10,000  National  Guards  in  position,  re- 
solved on  protecting  the  Government  at  any 
cost,  while  Flourens  had  only  collected  a  few 
incomplete  batoalions,  who  were  mingled  with 
the  excited  crowd.      At  the  hour  just  named,, 
there   was   no   longer    any   doubt   about  the 
superiority  of  the  force  at  the  service  of  the 
Government.      Then    the    word    was   given. 
The  squares  unfolded,  formed  into  line,  and 
in  another   instant   the   immense   Place  was 
cleared  of  the  tumultuous  thousands  who  had 
talked   of  following   Flourens   to  the    death. 
The  drummers  now  placed  themselves  in  the 
centre    and    beat   the   salute,    the    trumpets 
sounded,  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  .members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  sallied  forth,  greeted 
every  step  of  their  way  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, which  they   acknowledged  by  cries  of 
Vive  la  Republique !  and  by  waving  their  hats 
above  their  heads.     Thus  they  made  the  tour 
of  the  Place  until  they  arrived  again  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  gathered  round 
M.  Jules  Favre,  who  congratulated  them  on 
the  result,  and  urged  them  in  conclusion,  not 
to  let  the  day  stir  up  in  them  any  feeling  of 
anger    or    animosity.      "  In    this    great  and 
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generous  population,"  he  said,  "we  have  no 
enemies.  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  those 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  my  coming  among 
you  even  adversaries.  They  have  been  led 
astray;  let  us  bring  them  back  by  our 
patriotism."11 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  (October  9th  and 
10th),  there  was  still  much  agitation,  and  ap- 
prehensions of  a  fresh  descent  upon  Belleville. 
The  Reds,  who  were  represented  by  three 
journals,  of  which  the  Eappel  was  the  most 
notorious,  avowed  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  agitation  for  the  Commune  both  in 
the  press  and  in  their  clubs.  Blanqui's  organ, 
La  Patrie  en  Danger,  appeared  with  an 
article  headed  in  large  type,  "  Fresh  Provoca- 
tions to  Civil  War."  The  Government  was 
accused  of  desiring  only  an  opportunity  to 
slaughter  the  people,  and  hide  its  faults  in 
blood.  It  was  accused  of  continuing  the  regime 
of  personal  power  with  twelve  heads  instead 
of  one,  "  with  the  same  dodges,  the  same  ruses, 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  same  laboratory." 
In  their  disgust  and  indignation  "the  people 
had  demanded  the  Commune,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  them  with  bayonets."12  The 
train!  was  laid,  but  the  powder  was  not  yet 
dry  enough  to  explode.  The  arguments  of 
Blanqui,  the  ravings  of  Pyat,  and  the  mad 
gallantry  of  Flourens,  all  alike  failed  to  excite 
sufficiently  the  bad  blood  of  La  Villette  and 
Belleville.  That  striking  Oowpde  Theatre,  the 
"  Corps  of  Amazons,"  was  so  much  lost  labour 
and  sacrifice  of  "  properties." 13  On  Saturday 
night  various  loyal  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  met  in  the  rain  to  protest  against  the 
movement.  On  Sunday  night,  after  another 
day  of  feverish  agitation,  Belleville  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  55th  Battalion  of  National 
Guards,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  protected 
by  three  battalions  of  Mobiles,  who  performed 
this  service  of  their  own  accord.  When  all 
danger  had  subsided,  the  officers  of  these  troops 
were  invited  into  the  interior  by  MM.  Ferry, 
Arago,  and  Rochefort,  and  departed  with  loud 
Vivas  for  the  Government. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Paris, 
the  revolutionary  fire  was  kindling  into  dan- 
gerous activity  at  Lyons  also.  In  addition  to 
the  old  elements  of  disaffection  in  its  large 


ouvrier  population,  but  too  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  barricade,  the  city  and  the 
villages  around  for  miles  were  swarming  with 
new  levies,  of  whom  the  Gardes  Mobiles  were 
by  no  means  the  worst  .specimens.  These 
Moblots  and  Franc-tireurs,  however,  were 
only  dangerous  in  the  same  sense  that  loosely- 
organized  and  ill-commanded  armed  bands 
always  are  to  external  order.  The  element 
to  be  feared  in  Lyons,  as  in  Paris,  was  the 
political  and  social  one.  The  International 
had  established  there  its  very  citadel,  and 
there  were  dangerous  movements  even  so  long 
ago  as  the  affair  of  Pierre  Buonaparte  and 
Victor  Noir.  In  January,  1870,  six  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  the  women  connected  with  the 
L3"ons  section  of  the  International,  published 
a  manifesto,  exhorting  those  who  fell  by  con- 
scription under  the  new  army  law  to  brave 
imprisonment  or  even  civil  war  rather  than 
serve.14  This  address  was  followed  after  a  few 
days  by  an  appeal  to  insurrection  in  the 
Marseillaise,  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto  from 
the  Administrative  Commission  of  the  Society 
at  Brussels,  and  by  a  similar  appeal  from  the 
General  Council  of  the  Belgian  Associates. 
A  third  important  document,  issued  in  the 
same  month,  and  signed  by  representatives 
acting  in  the  name  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  and  Germany,  assured  the  members 
of  the  International  of  their  adhesion  to  the 
revolutionary  programme,  and  of  their  secret 
co-operation.15  The  activity  of  the  Association 
was  again  shown  in  the  month  of  April,  pre- 
vious to  the  plebiscite,  when  also  the  large 
number  of  negative  votes  given  by  the  army 
proved  that  the  boast  of  the  women  of  Lyons 
in  the  address  referred  to  above,  was  not  alto- 
gether without  reason.16 

It  was  not  a  simple  formula  of  political  or 
social  dogmatism,  however,  that  had  converted 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  into  a  vast  powder  magazine 
or  a  loaded  bombshell.  The  chiefs  of  all  pro- 
scribed and  elsewhure  forgotten  sects  had  thera 
found  an  asylum,  disciples  and  resources. 
Specimens  of  all  schools  were  to  be  found 
there ;  Icariens,  Fourierists,  Egalitaires,  Com- 
munists, all  had  their  professors  and  adepts.17 


THE    RED   FLAG   AT   LYONS. 


The  ashes  of  former  revolutionary  fires  were 
all  aglow  with  these  elements,  when  suddenly 
there  came  the  news  of  the  disastrous  capitu- 
,    lation  of  Sedan.     The  city  was  stirred  with 
excitement.     The  Lyonnese  Socialists  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  once  more  inspired  by  the 
stirring  strains  of  the  Marseillaise,   and   the 
hope  of  at  last  realizing  their  wild  dreams,  in- 
stalled themselves  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  under 
the  Red  Flag.     Their  strength  was  sufficient 
while  affecting  to   preserve   appearances,   to 
brave  in  reality  the  Tours  Government  until, 
on  the  22nd  of  September  their  delegates  had 
an  interview  with  M.  Cremieux,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  waive  all  differences  for  the  present, 
and  allow  the  red  flag  to  remain   flying   at 
Lyons  till  the  national  colours  should  be  deci- 
ded upon  by  a  regularly  chosen  constituent 
assembly.     It   was  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
control  the  rank  and  file  composed  of  such  ele- 
ments as  we  have  indicated  above,  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  a  hostile  demonstration  was 
got  up  under  the  leadership  of  Cluseret,  who 
forced  his  way  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
addressed   the  people.18     The  Prefect  was  at 
this  critical  moment  a  close  prisoner  in  his 
cabinet.     In. the  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
Lyons  it  wanted  but  one  step  to  the  guillo- 
tine; but,  as   at   Paris,   the   National   Guard 
stemmed  the  flood.     "  They  fought,"  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Standard,  "  as  men  fight 
who  have  something  to  lose,  and  see  only  in 
fighting  the  means  of  saving  it.     The  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  recaptured,  and  Cluseret  having 
been  arrested,  was  first  locked  up,  but  after- 
wards summarily  dismissed.     The  Prefect  then 
resumed  the  functions  of  his  office ;  but  he  ex- 
ercised   them    for   some    days   longer   under 
pressure  of  a  close  surveillance  by  the  Socialist 
majority,  who  still  virtually  ruled  in  Lyons. 
Not  a  letter  could  pass  the  ante-chamber  with- 
out being   subjected  to  the   scrutiny   of  the 
agents   of  this   power,  and   almost   all   were 
opened  and   read   before  being  permitted  to 
reach  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  "  with  full 
power,"  to  whom  they  were  addressed.19     The 
painted  image  emblematizing  the  Red  Republic 
still  looked  simperingly  down  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;2<>  and  the  red  spectre 
himself  only  slunk    away  in  the    darkness 
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when  the  result  of  the  Municipal  Elections, 
added  to  the  defeat  of  Cluseret,  left  no  doubt 
that  the  authorities  would  be  supported  in  the 
suppression  of  any  further  attempt  to  establish 
a  government  of  Socialists.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee then  retired  into  ambush,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  patriotic  resignation  of  their 
powers.21 

In  the  meantime  the  Germans  had  spread 
their  forces  over  the  country  of  the  Loire,  and 
the   army  of  General  La  Motterouge   having 
been   defeated  before  Orleans,  the  fear  of  a 
march   upon   Lyons   dictated    such   measures 
for  defence  as  could  be  hastily  taken  by  a 
people  so  divided  in  their  councils.     An  order, 
compelling  all   the    priests   to   serve   in   the 
National  Guard  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, spread  dismay  in  the  clerical  body.   The 
Prefect   invested   with  supreme   military  au- 
thority a    member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
who  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  with  a  strong 
military  turn,  though  ho  had  never  served  in 
any  military  capacity.2*     Whether  a  siege  of 
Lyons  was  seriously  anticipated  or  not  by  the 
authorities  may  be  doubted,2-?  but  they  seized 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  general 
excitement  to  employ  the  disaffected  on  what 
the  latter  at  least  regarded  as  serious  work. 
Thousands  of  men  were  occupied  at  a  rate  of 
wages  varying  from  three  to  five  francs  a  day 
in  throwing  up  entrenchments,  and  making 
earthworks  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  against 
the  propriety  of  which  nothing  could  be  said, 
except  that  they  were  completely  dominated 
by  the  surrounding  heights,  and  that  a  lofty 
railway  embankment  running  the  greater  part 
of  their  ler  gth,  would  effectually  prevent  the 
retreat  of  their  defenders  if  the  said  heights 
should     ever    be    mounted    by    the   German 
guns.      The    enrolment   of  Franc-tireurs   and 
other  volunteers,  was  at  the  same  time  actively 
carried  on,  and  the  municipality  voted  a  loan 
of  ten  millions  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of 
the  defence.     The  principal  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  was  a  Franco-Polish  Legion,  the  organi- 
zers of  which  were  two  men  who  had  gained 
much  experience  in  partisan  warfare  in  Poland, 
Colonel  Dombrowsky  and  Captain  Wolosky. 
Besides  the  stir  caused  by  these  preparations, 
there  was  a  great  and  long-continued  excite- 
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rnent  about  certain  documents  found  at  the 
Prefecture.  Many  found  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
believing  that  proofs  were  discovered  of  an  in- 
tended coup  d'etat  which  General  Palikao  had 
planned  for  the  8th  of  May.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  papers  found  related  more  to  the  Libe- 
rals and  moderate  Republicans  than  to  the  So- 
cialists., the  theory  of  Louis  Napoleon's  enemies 
being  that  there  was  always  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  latter  and  the  Empire. 
The  contents  of  these  and  all  similar  docu- 
ments containing  alleged  revelations  of  Im- 
perial perfidy,  will  demand  our  special  atten- 
tion hereafter. 

People  in  England  at  this  time  watched  the 
movements  of  Gambetta  and  Garibaldi  with 
intense  interest.  The  latter  arrived  at  Besan- 
con  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  left  im- 
mediately to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  irregular 
forces  in  the  Vosges,  to  which  were  added 
a  brigade  of  Mobiles;24  he  was  to  act  in 
concert  with  General  Cambriel,  who  com- 
manded the  Eastern  districts  and  had  his  head 
quarters  at  Belfort.  Gambetta  likewise,  who 
was  now  universally  recognized  as  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  men  of  '92,  left  Tours  on 
the  17th  to  inspect  the  army  of  the  Vosges, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  arrest  the  march  of 
the  Germans  on  Lyons.  He  had  first  sent 
General  Bourbaki,  with  whom  he  had  conferred 
at  Tours,25  to  take  temporary  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  North,  which  had  its  ren- 
dezvous at  Lille  ;  and  had  also  issued  a  stirring- 
proclamation  announcing  good  news  from 
Paris.  He  did  not  positively  say  this  good 
news  included  the  destruction  of  St.  Cloud  by 
French  shells,  nor  was  it  fair  to  the  defender:; 
of  their  country  to  accuse  them  of  barbaric  in- 
difference for  their  own  monuments  and  works 
of  art,  because  they  did  not  shrink  from  sacri- 
ficing them  when  military  reasons  made  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  doing  so. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  Gambetta  issued  a 
decree  establishing  four  military  regions.  1. 
The  northern,  to  be  commanded  by  Bourbaki, 
at  Lille.  2.  The  western,  with  General  Fiereck 
for  its  commander,  and  Le  Mans  for  its  head- 
quarters. 3.  The  central,  commanded  by 
General  Polhes,  at  Bourges.     4.  The  eastern, 


commanded  by  General  Cambriel,  at  Besancon. 
He  also  appointed  General  D'Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines  to  command  the  army  of  the  Loire  in 
place  of  General  La  Motterouge,  as  previously 
mentioned  (ante  p.  83);  distinct  commissions 
being  also  held  by  General  Esterhazy  at  Lyons, 
Count  Ke'ratry  in  the  west(-  and  Garibaldi  in 
the  east.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  removed 
Cambriel  from  his  command,  that  general 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  both  unsuccessful 
and  incapable  of  an  entente  cordiale  with 
Garibaldi. 

During  the  siege  of  Sfcrasburg  a  French  force 
had  been  organized  at  Langres,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  Gardes  Mobiles  and  Franc- 
tireurs,  the  recruits  being  drawn  from  the  Haute 
Marne,  Saone  and  Yonne,  Cote  d'Or,  and  the 
country  near  Dijon.     This  force  numbered  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  about  12,000  men, 
and  although  it  had  been  unable  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Strasburg,  it  had  done  considerable 
service  in  hindering  the  communications  of  the 
Gei-mans  in  Alsace,  with  the  armies  moving  on 
or  investing  Paris.     Immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Strasburg,  therefore,  General  Werder  de- 
tached a  column  under  Major-GeneralFreiheer 
von  Degenfeld,  with  instructions  to  reconnoitre, 
and  if  possible,  disperse  the  enemy,  and  overawe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Vosges  who  gave  them 
shelter  and   assistance.     The   detached  force 
consisted  altogether  of  six  battalions,  two  and  a 
quarter  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns, 
which  General  Degenfeld  divided  into  three 
columns,  each  consisting  of  two  battalions  ac- 
companied  by   a   proportion  of  cavalry   and 
cannon.    These  columns  advancing  by  different 
routes,  were  ordered  to  meet  in  the  Valley  of 
the    Meurthe    at   Raon  l'Etape   and    Etival. 
Starting  from  Strasburg  on  the  1st  of  October, 
the   column   found   its    passage   through   the 
Vosges   delayed  by   trenches  dug  across  the 
road,  and  various  other  obstructions,  which  the 
French  occasionally  defended.     The  only  in- 
cident, however,  that  could  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  combat,  occurred  after  passing 
the  Vosges,  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  Raon 
l'Etape.      It  was  immediately  after  this  that 
the  14th  Army  Corps  was  organized  by  General 
Werder,   as    previously   stated   (ante  p.    16), 
by  an  order  dated  Ferrieres,  September  30th 
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and  as  Werder  was  now  ordered  (October  4th) 
to  move  his  entire  force  through  the  Vosges  in 
order  to  disperse  the  battalions  gathering  under 
the  flag  of  Cambriel,  he  directed  General  De- 
genfeld  to  consider  his  division  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  that  part  of  the  14th  Army  Corps 
which  was  directed  against  Epinal. 

The  main  body,  led  by  Werder,  left  Stras- 
burg  on  the  5th  and  6th.  It  consisted  of  the 
Baden  Division  (von  Beyer),  and  the  30th 
Prussian  Infantry  regiment.  The  other  troops 
of  Werder's  corps  (Landwehr,  etc.)  being  em- 
ployed partly  as  garrisons,  and  partly  in  be- 
sieging the  small  fortresses  east  of  Strasburg, 
as  already  stated.  It  was  expected  that 
Werder's  corps,  when  it  had  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  country  in  its  front,  would  effect 
a  junction  with  that  of  Von  der  Tann,  who 
would  turn  eastward  for  the  purpose,  after 
possessing  himself  of  Bourges,  to  guard  which 
was  his  first  object.  In  the  meantime,  as 
Garibaldi  had  gone  to  Besancon,  the  field  of 
operations  for  the  corps  of  Werder  (in  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  Dijon,  Besancon,  Vesoul, 
and  Belfort)  was  one  in  which  the  great 
revolutionary  chieftain  was  expected  to  strike 
a  blow  that  would  prove  the  metal  both  of 
himself  and  his  foe. 

T*he  first  brunt  of  the  attack  by  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  Werder  had,  however, 
to  be  bome  by  the  loosely-formed  army  of 
the  Vosges  described  above.  By  some  columns 
of  these,  coming  from  Remberviller  and 
Bruyeres,  General  Von  Degenfeld  was  at- 
tacked on  the  6th  at  Etival,  on  his  way  to 
occupy  St.  Die.  A  thick  fog  prevailed  in  the 
morning,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the 
skirmirshers  encountering  a  warm  fire  afc  day- 
break, a  halt  was  made  on  the  heights  of 
Etival.  At  9.15  it  was  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  advance  to  be  continued.  Rompatelize, 
which  the  French  had  occupied,  and  where 
they  had  erected  two  batteries,  was  soon 
taken,  but  in  the  wood  beyond  it  there  was 
a  warm  engagement.  By  1  p.m.  the  French 
appeared  dispirited,  and  their  fire  slackened, 
the  Germans,  however,  were  also  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Many  infantry  detachments  had 
scarcely  any  cartridges  left,  and  two  guns, 
which  had  been  firing  incessantly  since  10.30, 


had  hardly  any  ammunition  remaining.  About 
1.30  the  French  were  reinforced,  their  artillery 
resuming  fire  and  the  infantry  renewing  the 
attack  on  all  sides.  They  were,  however, 
received  with  equal  determination ;  the  German 
artillery  displaying  its  superiority.  The  re- 
serves were  called  up,  and  at  3.30  a  general 
advance  was  ordered.  Drums  and  trumpets 
sounding,  the  steep  slopes  of  the  wood  were 
stormed.  The  French  awaited  the  attack, 
but  were  pushed  back  step  by  step  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  heights,  and  then  driven,  in  wild 
flight  down  the  mountains  towards  La  Bour- 
gonce.  Here  the  French  attempted  another 
stand,  but  were  driven  back,  and  fled  in  con- 
fusion to  Bruyeres  and  Remberviller.  The 
battle-field,  the  wood,  and  the  line  of  retreat 
were  strewn  for  a  long  distance  with  knap- 
sacks, muskets,  and  equipments.  The  Badeners 
bivouacked  at  night  on  the  field,  the  burning 
village  of  Rompatelize  serving  as  their  watch- 
fire.  The  force  engaged  was  estimated  at 
3,600  or  3,800  men,  who  after  seven  hours 
warm  fighting  defeated  a  foe  double  their 
strength  if  mere  numbers  are  considered,  took 
600  unwounded  prisoners,  and  put  a  large 
number  hors  de  combat.  According  to  the 
prisoners,  the  French  were  commanded  by 
General  Petevin,  and  the  reader  does  not 
require  to  be  told  of  what  materials  they  con- 
sisted. In  addition  to  the  Mobiles  of  the 
Vosges  and  the  Meurthe,  there  were  a  few 
marching  regiments  which  had  arrived  in 
haste  the  previous  nigho  from  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, and  some  garrisons  of  the  south.  The 
strength  of  the  French  was  probably  under 
10,000,  and  they  had  eight  or  nine  guns,  but 
no  cavalry.  The  loss  on  the  German  side  was 
22  officers  and  382  men.  For  a  scratch  force 
like  that  of  the  French  Vosges  Army,  the 
fighting  was  by  no  means  discreditable. 

The  next  day  Degenfeld  halted  his  columns 
south  of  Etival,  to  cover  the  march  of  Werder 
from  the  mountain  passes,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  detachments  to  St.  Die  and  Raon, 
which  places  they  occupied  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition.  On  the  8th,  the  Baden 
main  force  began  to  debouch  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Meurthe.  On  the  9th,  Werder  having 
concentrated  his   leading   columns,  made  his 
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head-quarters  at  Raon  l'Etape,  and  the  same 
day  sent  forward  his  advanced  guard,  which 
was  followed  on  the  10th  and  11th  hy  the 
remaining  divisions,  against  the  Moselle,  at 
Epinal.  On  these  two  days  the  monotony  of 
the  march  was  broken  by  slight  engagements 
at  Rcmberviller,  and  other  places,  which, 
however,  were  scarcely  skirmishes  in  im- 
portance. On  the  12th,  Epinal  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Werder,  who  reported,  that 
the  enemy  in  his  front  had  withdrawn  hastily 
to  Belfort  and  Dijon. 

On  the  15th,  Werder  broke  cover  again, 
and  marched  for  Vesoul,  which  place  he 
occupied  on  the  18th.  The  opposition  here 
was  very  slight,  but  the  Germans  showed 
themselves  more  merciless  than  elsewhere 
on  the  line  of  march.  Werder  had  now 
learned  that  Besancon  (where  Garibaldi  had 
arrived  shortly  before)  was  the  centre  of 
resistance  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 


though  he  did  not  consider  he  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  capture  this  place,  he  could,  at  any 
rate,  prepare  for  that  event,  by  sweeping  the 
country  clean  of  the  inexperienced  youth  who 
had  been  drawn  together  to  form  the  army, 
so  called,  of  the  Vosges. 

On  the  20th,  Vesoul  became  Werder's  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence,  on  the  22nd,  he 
directed  his  army,  in  three  columns,  upon  the 
Ognon.  At  Cussey,  the  French  again  made  a 
stand,  and  disputed  his  passage  over  the  river; 
but  he  was  again  victorious  over  greater 
numbers,  and  continuing  his  advance — ficrhtinor 
and  taking  prisoners  at  almost  every  step — he 
found  himself  on  the  29th,  within  one  day's 
march  of  Dijon.  But  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  now  on  his  march  southwards,  owinsf  to 
the  capitulation  of  Metz,  and  Werder  received 
orders,  which  we  must  leave  him  to  consider, 
while  we  endeavour  to  realize  how  that  im- 
portant event  was  brought  to  pass. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  LXII. 


1  Alluding  to  the  researches  01  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the  long 
barrows  of  Yorkshire,  Canon  Greenwell  says:— "If  Ihey  were 
the  bodies  of  persons  slain  in  battle,  we  might  certainly  find  the 
cleft  skulls  and  broken  bones ;  but  the  accidents  of  war  will  not 
account  for  the  scattered  state  in  which  the  bones  are  (bund,  or 
even  for  the  bodies  being-,  in  many  cases,  thoso  of  women  and 
children." 

s  The  following  telegrams  relate  to  this  event : — "  Montargis, 
Oct.  5,  Evening.  The  enemy  left  Pithivier.s  precipitately  yester- 
day evening  for  Toury,  and  abandoned  a  herd  of  180  cows  at 
Manchecourt.  Thirty  Germans  have  been  killed  at  Bonderoy  by 
tha  Turcos.  Only  one  man  escaped,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  none  of  the  enemy's  troops  now  in  the  Loiret.'' 

"  Veudomc,  Oetobor  G,  Evening.  The  Prussians  have  been 
driven  out  of  Janville,  Toury,  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  Frencli  made  twenty  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  a  courier  of 
Prince  Albert.  The  enthusiasm  is  increasing,  and  the  road  to 
Toury  is  crowded  with  National  Guards,  some  of  whom  have 
como  a  distance  of  forty  kilometres.'' 

How  the  example  spread,  and  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
is  shown  by  the  following  despatch : — "  Vendome,  October  5.  A 
telegram  from  Chateaudun  says  the  Prussians  have  been  repulsed 
from  Ymouville  and  the  neighbourhood  by  Franc-tireuis  and 
National  Guard*,  who  have  risen  en  masse  this  evening.  They 
have  set  fire  to  Fancrainville.  The  inhabitants  of  the  communes 
aie  demanding  to  be  allowed  to  march  to  Janville.'' 

The  report  of  General  Reyau  to  the  Minister  of  War  was  as 
follows:— 

"Chevillt,  5th  Oct,  G.50  evening. 
"To-day,  October  5,  I  left  Chevilly  with  three  cavalry  bri- 
gades and  some  infantry,  taking  the  direction  of  Toury.  Each 
brigade  had  a  half-battery  attached.  Towards  seven  o'clock  we 
arrived  near  Chaussy,  a  village  lying  3-4  kilometres  from  Toury. 
The  squadron  of  the  Sixth  regiment  Hussars,  which  formed  the 
advanced  guard,  surrounded  this  place,  and  threw  itself  upon  the 
fore  posts  of  the  enemy,  taking  at  once  five  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria's  regiment.  The  Iu|istil9  artillery,  which 
numbered  ten  twelve-pounders,  had  taken  position  near  Toury. 
It  fired  with  great  accuracy  upon  our  artillery,  which  consisted 
of  nine  four-pounders.  The  guns  of  the  half-battery  ofLongue- 
rue's  brigade  were  immediately  dismounted.  Two  officers  of  the 
Sixth  regiment  Hussars  were  killed.  Chief  of  Squadron  Loylet 
and  Sub-Lieutenant  dc  Bourgoing  were  dangerously  wounded. 
Several  shells  fell  among  Ressayre's  brigade,  which  was  formed 
in  mass.  Three  men  and  three  horses  were  killed.  In  spite  of 
the  very  well  directed  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  advance  was  con- 
tinued. The  hostile  cavalry,  which  was  400  to  500  strong,  and 
supported  by  2,000  infantry,  was  forced  to  begin  a  retreat  towards 
Paris.  We  followed  them  to  three  or  four  kilometres  beyond 
Toury.  Several  shots  were  exchanged  with  the  enemy,  who 
withdrew  in  haste.  I  then  ordered  the  movement  to  cease,  as 
the  troops  were  very  much  fatigued.  Michel's  brigade  had 
marched  since  midnight,  and  the  other  brigades  since  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Neither  soldiers  nor  horses  had  eaten  or 
drunk  in  this  time.  I  withdrew  to  Toury,  where  I  learned  that 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  had  been  there  for  eight  days,  and  had  left  Toury  at  the 
time  of  our  first  attack  at  eight  o'clock.  I  took  possession  here 
of  a  drove  of  cattle,  14','  cows  and  52  sheep,  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  enemy  and  sent  it  to  Artenay.  As  soon  as  possible 
I  will  send  you  a  detailed  report  upon  this  affair,  in  which  each 
one  has  done  his  duty.'' 

3  General  Reyau's  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  at  Tours  was 
as  follows  : — "  Orleans,  Oct.  10th,  8.50  p.m.  This  morning,  at 
about  half- past  nine  o'clock,  Artenay,  where  the  Brigade  Lon- 
guerue  and  several  companies  of  Chasseurs  were  encamped,  was 
attacked  by  considerable  forces  and  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
General  Reyau  went  immeliately  to  the  support  of  the  brigade 
with  five  regiments,  four  battalions,  and  an  8-pounder  battery. 
After  a  resistance,  which  lasted  till  2.30  p.m. ,  our  troops  were 


driven  back  to  the  forest,  which  I  still  occupy,  and  will  defend  at 
any  price.  In  this  engagement  the  enemy's  forces  were  superior 
to  ours  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  specially  in  artillery."  This 
was  probably  the  first  official  despatch  received  by  Gambetta  as 
Minister  of  War. 

The  following  official  despatches  from  the  German  Head- 
Quarters  at  Versailles  also  relate  to  the  event: — "  Royal  Head- 
Quarters,  Versailles,  Oct.  11.  A  mixed  body  of  troops,  belonging 
to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  under  the  command  of 
General  Von  der  Tann,  defeated  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire  near  Orleans  yesterday.  1,000  prisoners  and  three  guns 
were  captured.     The  enemy  fled  in  disorder.'' 

"  Versailles,  Oct.  11.  Yesterday  an  important  engagement 
took  plac;  between  General  Von  der  Tann's  force  and  a  French 
corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Artenay.  The  French  lost  three 
guns,  and  up  to  the  moment  this  news  was  despatched,  above 
1,000  prisoners.  They  are  flying  towards  Orleans,  and  are  being 
pursued  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry." 

4  The  combatants  of  a  French  regiment  number  2,336  men, 
and  tho  e  of  a  battalion  778. 

5  The  despatches  announcing  the  battle  were  as  follows.  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed  from  Versailles 
on  tiie  12th : — "  Yesterday,  after  nine  hours  fighting,  Orleans 
was  taken  by  General  Von  der  Tann.  He  took  more  than  2,000 
prisoners  and  several  guns.  The  German  loss  amounted  to 
1,200 ;  that  of  the  French  was  heavy." 

The  King  telegraphed  to  Queen  Augusta :—"  Yesterday, 
victorious  battle  by  General  Von  der  Tann,  Twenty-second 
divkion.  The  Loire  army  completely  beaten.  Some  thousands 
prisoners.  Battle  lasted  from  half-past  nine  o'clock  until  seven 
o'clock  evening,  in  very  difficult  ground.  At  dark  Orleans 
taken.  Enemy  retreated  behind  the  Loire,  hasgreat  losses;  ours 
proportionately  small.    Details  not  yet  known." 

The  French  report  was  as  follows  :— "  La  Ferte  St.  Aubin, 
OcN  12.  Yesterday  the  enemy  continued  his  march  upon 
Orleans.  Our  troops,  which  were  on  the  road  to  Paris,  were 
overlapped  by  the  enemy,  who  had  very  numerous  artillery,  and 
withdrew  upon  Orleans,  disputing  the  ground  step  by  step.  In 
order  to  stop  the  inarch  of  the  enemy,  I  threw  against  him  three 
reserve  battalions  of  the  Second  division,  who  withstood  him 
three  hours.  Our  troops  were  again  overlapped,  and  I  therefore 
took  the  determination  to  abandon  Orleans,  and  withdraw  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  retreat  was  accomplished  in  good 
order,  and  was  not  disturbed." 

G  The  following  telegram  contains  one  or  two  items  of  informa- 
tion not  included  in  the  preceding  despatches  (note  5)  :— "  Belle- 
garde,  Oct.  12,  4  p.m.  Orleans  has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
since  six  o'clock  yesterday.  Our  troops  retreated  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire  before  the  continuous  fire  of  the  Prussian 
artillery.  Twenty-four-pound  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
town,  setting  fire  to  the  railway  station  and  houses  in  the  fau- 
bourg. It  is  said  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Bishop  went  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  ask  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  bombardment.'' 

7  As  the  road  from  Paris  leads  directly  through  Orleans  over 
the  principal  bridge  which  connects  the  Nortii  with  the  South 
bank  of  the  river,  the  French  may  be  sad  to  have  retreated 
fighting  round  the  statue  of  Jeanne  Dare.  So  long  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  on  the  South  side,  there  were  rumours  of  another 
rally  and  an  expected  battle  at  Ferte  St.  Aubin,  which  of  course 
died  out  when  they  were  recalled,  and  had  blown  up  the  bridges." 

8  The  Liberte  of  Oct.  14th,  for  example,  published  the  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  from  Tours,  Oct.  12th  :— "  Beaten  !  Yes  we 
have  been  beaten ;  for  our  troops  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
their  ground  at  Artenay  or  in  the  forest,  which  the  General  said 
he  was  resolved  to  defend  at  any  cost;  nor  yet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orleans  or  in  Orleans  itself.  The  official  despatches, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  now,  alike  under  the  Ollivier 
Empire,  the  David  Empire,  and  the  Cremieux  Republic-the  official 
despatches  for  three  months  have  all  succeeded  each  other  with- 
out improvement.  They  are  all  alike.  They  will  announce, 
perhaps,  to-morrow  to  France  that  our  troops  have  fallen  back 
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on  some  hill  or  other  in  some  unknown  valley,  or  to  the  banks  of 
some  river.  But,  heartrending  as  the  facts  are,  we  should  have 
tho  honesty  not  to  disguise  the  truth.  Our  troops  falling  hack 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  as  they  have  fallen  back,  means 
simply  that  they  have  abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  whole  of  the 
first  line  of  the  military  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  We 
desire  most  ardently  to  find  that  wo  are  deceiving  ourselves. 
How  can  one  help  being  deceived  ?  The  system  of  secrecy,  or 
of  half  avowals  of  the  truth,  is,  in  short,  still  maintained.  It 
controls  us,  such  as  we  are,  and  by  preventing  us  from  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  men  of  sense  to  enter- 
tain all  sorts  of  fears,  as  much  as  it  encourages  fools  to  foster 
every  illusion.'' 

9  Abbey  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  was  the  Head  Quarters  of 
Chartism  in  1848,  and  for  some  years  previously.  I  was  acci- 
dentally present  at  a  meeting  there  on  the  evening  when  the 
Tower  was  prepared  for  defence  by  the  Duke  or  Wellington. 
The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  the  Marseillaise,  which 
was  led  off  by  an  old  shoemaker,  whose  scan.,  grey  Iocks  and 
fiery  eyes,  lighted  up  by  enthusiasm,  gave  liim  the  weird  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a  maniac.  This  inspiring  song  was  followed 
by  a  speech  from  a  journeyman  taker,  almost  worn  to  a  skeleton 
by  his  long  hours  of  unhealthy  task  work.  Having  worked  himself 
up  to  a  frenzy  of  declamation,  he  was  in  the  act  of  screaming  out — 
literally  screaming,  with  his  arms  extended,  and  hi3  eyes  flashing 
— that  he  was  prepared  to  "take  the  torch  in  one  hand  and  the 
dagger  in  the  other,''  when  there  was  a  sudden  crash,  and  the 
police  entered,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  A  single  shot  was 
fired  from  the  neighhourhool  of  the  platform,  which,  however, 
did  no  harm,  and  for  a  few  seconds  a  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued,  some  attempting  to  arm  themselves  by  breaking  the 
forms  and  benches,  others  escaping  through  the  windows.  The 
next  day  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Abbey  Street  demagogues 
had  intended  to  march  from  their  place  of  meeting  that  evening 
and  commence  the  carnival  of  revolution  by  firing  the  Tower. 

10  This  appears  from  the  conditions  which  Felix  Pyat  proposed 
to  enforce  on  all  candidates  for  election  to  the  Commune,  as  speci- 
fied in  his  journal,  La  P atria  en  Danger  (see  letter  from  "  an 
occasional  correspondent"  of  the  Times,  Oct.  17th,  1870).  The 
facts,  however,  will  be  fully  developed  in  the  further  history  of  the 
Commune,  when  the  elections  actually  took  place,  and  the  new 
reign  of  terror  commenced  in  Paris. 

11  Details  in  the  letter  referred  to  above  (note  10). 

12  The  following  is  the  extract,  summarized  in  the  text,  from 
La  Patrie  en  Danger : — 

"  Experience  has  proved  it.  All  know  to-day  what  many  only 
suspected  yesterday — the  arrogant  pretensions  of  power  and  its 
obstinacy,  determined  not  to  retreat  even  in  view  of  crime. 

"  This  power,  pretended  to  have  sprang  from  the  people, 
desires  only  to  slaughter  the  people.  Like  its  predecessors,  it 
seeks  to  hide  its  faults  in  blood,  and  to  stifle  Republican  clam- 
ours and  demands  beneath  bayonets. 

"This  personal  power,  with  twelve  heads  instead  of  one,  with 
the  same  dodges,  the  same  ruses,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the 
same  laboratory.  .  .  . 

"  The  inexplicable  faults  of  the  Government,  its  equivocal  re- 
lations with  the  enemy,  its  subterfuges  and  lies,  had  made  all 
hearts  indignant,  and  had  plainly  shown  the  necessity  for  an 
authority  to  control  and  overlook  it. 

"The  Commune  then  became  the  cry  ot  the  people,  its 
resource  and  its  supreme  hope  against  all  attempts  at  treachery 
and  surrender.  .  .  . 

"  Proletaires,  you  ask  or  the  Commune.  The  Government 
receives  you  with  bayonets.  Against  you  it  appeals  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  trade  and  fear.  The  fratricidal  drum  calls  to- 
gether the  battalions  of  the  Centre  against  the  battalions  of  the 
Faubourgs. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Republican  com- 
manders, blood  would  have  flowed  in  Paris.  It  is  no  longer 
government  or  dictation,  it  is  simply  folly." 

18  The  "Amazons  of  France,"  first  known  as  "  the  Committee 

Women  of  the  Rue  d' Arras,''  began  to  appear  in  public  in  the 
early  days  of  October,  when  they  went  in  procession  to  the  H6tel 


de  Ville  to  the  number  of  200,  preceded  by  drummers  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  carrying  in  their  midst  the  white  flag  with 
the  red  cross  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  They  held  their  public 
meetings  at  the  Gymnase  Triat,  Avenue  Montaigne,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Champs  Elyseos. 

11  The  following  paragraph  contains  the  exhortation  referred 
to  in  the  text  from  the  address  of  the  women  of  the  International 
section  of  Lyons,  to  tho  young  men  of  the  class  of  1870,  urg- 
ing them  to  refuse  military  service:  "It  is  by  a  revolutionary 
act,  that  of  absolutely  refusing  obedience  to  the  law  of  conscrip- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  to  protest,  and  not  by  useless  reclama- 
tions. ...  It  is  a  fact  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  the 
Government  of  Bonaparte  (sic)  is  at  this  moment  lost  in  public 
opinion,  and  that  all  France  is  hostile  to  him,  not  excepting  the 
army  itself,  which  awaits  but  the  opportunity  of  an  appeal 
to  tlw  people  to  give  a  startling  proof  of  the  fact.  .  .  .  What, 
is  it  you  fear  ?  Imprisonment  ?  We,  your  mothers,  your  sisters, 
your  sweethearts,  will  watch  over  you,  will  fight  with  you.  .  .  . 
Put  us  to  the  proof,  young  citizens,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
women  of  France  have  not  degenerated,  that  they  are  as  capable 
of  energy  and  patriotism  (civisme)  as  their  ancestors  of  179w  .  ." 
This  proves  how  the  army  had  been  undermined  by  the  secret 
societies  before  the  Plebiscite  of  1870. 

15  The  societies  of  workmen  were  not  generally  so  audacious  as 
the  "  Parisian  Circle  of  Proletarian  Positivists."  They  feared 
the  consequences  of  a  public  adhesion  at  this  period,  and  it  was 
in  consida-ation  of  their  scruples  that  the  General  Council  in 
London  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  General  Council  of  the  International  Working  Men's 
"  Association,  256,  High  Holborn. 

"Sitting  of  the  25th  of  January,  1870. — Considering  that 
the  political  situation  of  France  does  not  permit  of  the  actual 
establishment  there  of  a  Central  Committee,  and  that  several 
societies  of  working  men  only'  postpone  their  adhesion  to  the 
International  Association  from  the  fear  that  such  public  adhesion, 
in  certain  circumstances,  would  he  prejudicial  to  their 
interests — 

"  To  be  recognized  as  affiliated  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Working  Men,  it  will  suffice  for  societies  of  work- 
men to  nominate  a  correspondent,  who  shall  have  direct  com- 
munication with  the  General  Councd  actually  sitting  in  London. 
This  resolution  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  societies  of  work- 
ing men  in  France.  By  order  of  the  General  Council,  the 
corresponding  secretary  for  France,  Eugene  Dupont." 

16  See  note  14  above. 

17  Letter  in  the  Independance  Beige,  dated  September  23rd. 

18  "General"  Cluseret,  as  he  styled  himsalf,  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  before  this  history  is 
closed.  He  was  a  man  of  ungovernable  ambilion,  dangerous 
alike  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  He  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion for  a  short  period  at  Lyons,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  Times  telegram  announcing  the  event  is 
subjoined: — 

"  Lyons,  Sept.  29,  8.50  a.m.— A  demonstration  hostile  to  the 
Government  was  attempted  here  yesterday.  General  Cluseret 
forced  his  way  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  addressed  the  people. 
The  National  Guard  were  called  out,  and  restored  order.  General 
Cluseret  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  been  arrested. 
The  National  Guard  remained  loyal.     No  blood  was  shed." 

19  Correspondence  of  the  Sta,ndard :  letter  dated  from  Lyons, 
"  under  the  Red  Flag,"  Oct.  13th,  1870. 

20  The  red  £sg  flew  from  the  summit  of  the  cupola  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lyons,  but  a  hundred  feet  below  the  same  idea 
had  found  expression  in  a  singular  work  of  art,  which  is  described 
in  the  letter  referred  to  above.  The  thing  is  worth  noting  as  an 
illustration  of  tho  childishness  of  these  madcap  Frenchmen,  even  in 
their  ferocious  n  «  ?ds  : — "  \long  the  first  floor  of  the  principal 
front  of  the  Hole,  ae  Ville,"  said  the  correspondent  of  the  Stand- 
ard, "runs  a  handsome  stone  balcony,  and  in  the  centre  of  this, 
just  over  the  principal  entrance,  stands  the  Republic  herself, 
supported  on  either  side  by  two  more  red  flags,  one  of  which, 
broken  from  its  insufficient  fastenings,  hung  head  downwards  on 
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the  pavement  of  the  balcony,  Where  that  unlucky  work  of  art 
can  have  come  from,  or  what  may  have  been  its  original  destina- 
tion, I  cannot  say,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
anytliing  more  perfectly  laughable  the  most  loyal  of  Imperialists 
could  neither  desire  nor  devise.  Had  Lyons  been  a  seaport  town, 
I  should  have  imagined  it  had  been  the  figure-head  of  some 
small  coasting  collier.  Had  the  thing  itself  been  a  little  smaller, 
I  should  have  known  it  at  once  as  a  discharged  dummy  from  the 
window  of  some  neighbouriug  village  dressmaker,  though  in 
either  case  the  original  owner  would  have  been  sorely  unlucky  in 
his  choice  of  an  artist.  A  flat  and  perfectly  expressionless  face, 
round  blue  eyes  wide  open,  not  so  much  from  astonishment  as 
from  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  realize  the  idea  of  an 
eyelid;  beautiful  pink  cheeks,  with  the  pink  well  defined  in  a 
circular  outline  of  admirable  regularity,  and  a  pair  of  the  fiercest 
possible  black  eyebrows,  charmingly  contrasted  with  a  simper  of 
perfect  inanity  upon  the  lips.  She  had  a  red  night-cap,  of  course 
— this  goddess  of  the  19th  century  liberty — and  a  tricolour  tunic, 
the  colours  of  which,  however,  somewhat  worn  and  knocked 
about,  were  quite  shamed  by  the  glowing  tints  of  cheek  and  eye ; 
and  there  she  stood  between  the  two  blood  red  flags,  simpering  in 
amiable  inflexibility  upon  the  now  quiet  place  below,  just  as  she 
simpered  a  month  since  upon  the  storming  of  the  Palace  in  which 
she  now  reigns;  just  as  she  will  too  probably  simper  a  month 
hence  upon  far  bloodier  scenes — an  emblem  always  of  the  stupidity 
and  blunders  of  the  mob,  as  the  terrible  ensign  above  of  its  ferocity 
and  its  crimes." 

21  The  resignation  of  the  "Red"  Committee  of  Lyons  was 
announced  in  the  following  address  : — 

"  Central  Committee  of  Safety  of  France. 
"To  the  People. — We  have  done  all  we  possibly  could  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  great  revolutionary  measures  which 
alone,  in  our  opinion,  can  save  our  unhappy  country  from  dis- 
honour and  ruin.  We  desired  that  the  current  month  should 
be  employed  in  raising  everywhere  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
organizing  the  revolutionary  liberation  of  all  the  living  forces  of 
France  against  Prussia.  We  desired  that  the  union  of  all 
citizens  without  exception,  if  it  were  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  traitors  to  the  national  cause,  should  be  established  by  the  aid 
of  institutions  more  solid  and  more  democratic  than  the  hierarchy 
and  the  administrative  centralization,  the  old  judicial  system,  and 
the  old  military  organization,  which  are  so  many  germs  of  des- 
potism and  guarantees  of  the  actual  social  inequality.  We  desired 
that  there  should  only  be  in  France  one  grand  army  of  brethren 
joining  hands  and  marching  to  assured  victory. 

"  Our  propositions  were  rejected,  but  we  desire  at  any  cost 
to  avoid  troubles  and  divisions,  and  we  do  not  wisli  to  be  mis- 
taken for  agitators  and  ambitious  persons.  Therefore  we  leave 
the  people  to  judge  of  the  situation,  and  we  proclaim  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Central  Committee  of  Safety  of  France. 
"  Lyons,  Oct.  9, 1870. 

"  For  the  Committee, 
"Albert  Richard,  Parraton,  Deville,  Bis- 
chojfp,  Blanc,  Charvet,  Favke,  P.  J.  Pul- 
liat,  Comet  Camille,  Premillieux.'' 

The  letter  in  the  Independence  Beige,  referred  to  above 
(Note  17),  contained  the  following  remarks:  "The  leaders  of 
this  (Socialistic)  movement,  who  believed  that  from  fear  or  ap- 
proval they  would  be  allowed  a  free  course  at  the  elections,  were 
astonished  at  the  result  of  the  polling  for  the  municipal  offices, 
which  showed  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Moderate  Republicans, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished.  Still  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  again  seizing  their  prey,  and  anxiety 
is  again  felt  lest  further  troubles  should  ensue.  They  seek  to 
excite  distrust  in  the  impressionable  minds  of  these  southern 
people.  The  least  act  of  moderation  is  stigmatized  by  them  as  an 
attempt  against  the  Republic,  for  which  they  really  care  but 
little.  They  have  in  that  manner  denounced  the  liberation  of  the 
fcrmer  civic  and  political  functionaries  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  who,  according  to  these  enthusiasts,  ought  to  ha\e  been 
placed  upon  their  trial  simply  because  they  had  been  public 
functionaries.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  reply  made  by  a  membei 
of  the  Commune  to  questions  addressed  to  him  by  the  Committee 


of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  New  Municipal  Council.  At  the 
present  time,  a  fresh  excitement  has  arisen  at  the  Croix  Rousse. 
M.  Andrieux,  Procureur  of  the  Republic,  who  not  long  ago  was 
the  idol  and  oracle  of  these  people,  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
induce  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  He  was  at  one  time 
himself  actually  placed  under  arrest  by  a  violent  mob,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  regained  his  liberty.  All  these 
facts  have  irritated  the  armed  bourgeoisie,  and  the  city  is  divided 
as  it  were,  into  two  camps." 

22  Correspond  ;nce  of  the  Times. 

23  It  was  previously  thought,  however,  that  Lyons  might 
become  an  important  centre  in  the  future  military  operations  if 
the  investment  of  Paris  was  abandoned,  an  event  which  the 
Lyonnese  thought  very  possible  from  the  immense  difficulties  that 
would  be  encountered  there  by  the  enemy.  It  was  a  much 
sounder  opinion  that  Lyons  could  not  be  seriously  menaced  until 
the  corps  of  Werder,  controlling  the  Haute  Rhine,  had  made 
sure  of  the  gap  of  Belfort  by  co-operating  in  its  march  with 
another  corps  detached  from  the  army  besieging  Paris.  This  was 
no  doubt  the  essential  object  of  the  movements  against  the  army 
of  the  Loire. 

21  At  first  Garibaldi  was  supposed  to  have  been  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  irregular  forces  throughout  France,  as  we 
have  previously  stated ;  but  this  was  either  an  error  in  point  of 
fact,  or  the  command  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  irregular 
forces  in  the  Vosges.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  was  the  practical 
shape  which  his  command  assumed  when  he  took  the  field.  The 
former  represented  the  grand  anticipations  that  were  indulged  in 
cf  something  like  an  inspirational  power  in  Garibaldi,  to  create  a 
furore  of  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  wherever  he  moved.  The 
imaginary  command  was  perhaps  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Tours  Government  in  the  heat  of  conversation,  but  when  it 
became  necessary  to  express  the  scope  of  the  appointment  in  a 
formal  commission,  it  was  seen  to  be  impracticable. 

25  Bourbakl  had  come  from  Metz,  having  been  passed  through 
the  Prussian  lines  by  the  General's  authority.  He  went  direct 
to  England,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie, lie  thou  attempted  to  return  to  Metz,  but  being  requested 
to  present  himself  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  when  he  applied  f..r  the  necessary  permission,  he  thought 
it  wiser  to  go  to  Brussels.  From  Brussels  he  went  to  Tours, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  October.  This  curious  episode 
will  come  under  more  particular  notice  in  connection  with  the  fall 
of  Metz,  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 

25  The  following  is  the  full  text  of  M.  Gambetta's  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Tours,  dated  Oct.  14tb,  9.45  p.m.  : — 

"  It  is  with  an  unspeakable  expression  of  joy  that  I  hasten  to 
make  known  to  you  the  encouraging  news  received  from  Paris  by 
a  balloon,  which  left  the  capital  on  the  12'Ji  inst. 

"  At  Paris  the  people,  more  and  more  heroic,  prepare  the  sal- 
vation of  France  by  the  admirable  order  which  they  maintain  in 
the  city,  and  by  the  privations  which  the  inhabitants  cheerfully 
impose  on  themselves.  A  detail,  which  is  not  in  the  least  vulgar 
in  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  that 
horseflesh  is  being  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
living  flocks  of  cattle  being  reserved  for  the  last  days. 

"  In  their  impatience  behind  the  ramparts,  the  National  Guard 
have  expressed  1heir  wish  to  be  led  against  the  enemy;  and  here 
is  the  bulletin  of  their  first  victory  : — Along  the  whole  belt  which 
has  been  placed  round  the  city,  the  Prussians  have  been  dis- 
lodged ftom  the  positions  they  occupied  during  the  last  three 
weeks.  On  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Saint  Denis,  they  have 
been  driven  back  beyond  Stains,  Pierrefitte,  and  Dugny.  On 
the  east  Dobigny,  Joinville  le  Pont,  Cretail,  and  the  Plateau 
d'Avron  have  been  retaken.  To  the  south  the  Germans  have  been 
driven  out  of  Bas  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud  [on  which  occasion  the 
palac?  was  destroyed  by  the  French  fire],  being  forced  to  retire 
to  Versailles. 

"  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago  that  Paris  is  impregnable.  Behold, 
it  now  becomes  the  assailant !  Such  admirable  examples  cannot 
leave  the  Departments  insensible.  Let  us  all  redouble  our  work 
and  energies,  as  we  are  henceforth  sure  that  Paris  will  do  her 
duty  until  the  end.    Let  us  do  ours." 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

BAZAINE     AT     METZ. 

Resume— Bazaine's  attemj)ts  to  lead  his  Army  beyond  Metz— 
Question  of  his  Strategy— Retrospect  to  Gravelotte— Ques- 
tion of  Bazaine's  inactivity  previous  to  the  Sortie  of  August 
31st — His  endeavours  to  concert  a  movement  with  Mac- 
mahon— Attempt  of  August  26th— Opinion  of  Rustow— 
Opinion  of  a  Prussian  General — Attempt  of  August  31st — 
Subsequent  Events  in  Metz — Bazaine's  Reserve —Question 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  Emperor— Why  he  held  Metz— The 
Political  Situation— Romantic  Episode— Story  of  M.  Regnier 
— Propositions  submitted  by  him  to  the  Empress — Interview 
with  M.  Bismarck  at  Ferrieres — Journey  to  Metz  and  inter- 
view with  Bazaine — Mission  of  Bourbaki  to  Chislehurst — 
The  Mystery  cleared  up — Return  of  Regnier  to  Ferrieres, 
and  end  of  the  Negotiation — Mission  of  General  Boyer — 
Decision  of  the  Empress — Resumption  cf  the  Sorties. 

We  have  explained  in  a  previous  chapter  that 
the  situation  of  Bazaine  at  Metz  was  a  hopeless 
one  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut 
through  the  German  lines,  on  the  31st  of 
August  and  the  1st  of  September,  when  the 
battle  of  Sedan  was  also  being  fought  (ante, 
vol.  i.,  p.p.  370-374).     We  have  also  shown 


that  he  maintained  a  desperate  fight  at  Grave- 
lotte, before  he  was  beaten  back  under  the 
walls  of  Metz,  on  the  evening  of  August  18th 
(Ibid.  p.p.  360-368).  The  newspaper  corres- 
pondent who  represented  a  provincial  paper  at 
Metz,  and  to  whose  statements  we  have  before 
alluded,  will  find  history  against  him  on  these 
two  important  points.  When  the  strategy  of 
two  opposed  forces  comes  to  a  crisis,  as  it  must 
sooner  or  later,  only  one  of  the  two  can  be 
victor.  We  have  shown  that  victory  hung  "in 
the  balance  between  the  two  armies,  when  the 
fight  wore  on  to  evening  on  that  long  summer 
day.  Why  Pont-a-Mousson  was  not  guarded, 
why  the  Prussian  line,  therefore,  received  such 
reinforcements  late  in  the  day  that  it  was  able 
to  swing  round  on  its  right  as  on  a  pivot,  and 
strike  with  overwhelming  force  the  extremiiy 
of  the  French  line,  is  another  question  altoge- 
ther.   The  neglect  may  have  been  a  military 
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necessity,  or  an  error  of  strategy;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  fact  was  as  we  have  stated.  Bazaine 
had  no  idea  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  or  if  any  intelligence  to  that  effect 
reached  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  admitted 
the  possibility  of  being  counter-marched  on 
the  Gravelotte  and  Rezonville  Road,  by  forces 
sweeping  round  at  such  a  distance  (ante,  vol.i. 
pp.  351-353).  When  the  crisis  became  known 
to  him  as  the  day  waned,  ending  with  the  rush 
of  Fransetzky's  Pomeranians,  led  by  Moltke 
himself,  against  his  right  (vol.  i.  p.  366),  he  did 
all  that  a  commander  of  genius  and  resolution 
could  do,  by  directing  his  forces  against  the 
pivotal  right  of  the  German  army  at  Gravelotte, 
and  eventually  the  seventh  and  eighth  corps 
began  to  give  way.  No  amount  of  vitupera- 
tion can  disguise  the  fact  that  the  moment  was 
an  anxious  one  for  the  enemy.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  moments,  when  Moltke  galloped  forward 
to  head  the  newly  arrived  troops,  and  led  them 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight ;  for  with  a  little 
more  pressure  on  the  German  right,  the  French 
would  have  swept  victorious  over  the  field  of 
Gravelotte,  and  their  centre  and  left  would 
have  been  cut  off.  As  at  Sadowa,  the  time  had 
been  so  nicely  calculated,  that  there  was  scarcely 
the  margin  of  an  instant  to  spare,  and  for  this 
almost  superhuman  exertions  had  been  made. 

So,  on  the  31st  of  August  when  Bazaine  had 
reason  to  expect  the  advance  of  Macmahon  to 
his  relief,  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  lines 
was  undoubtedly  begun  and  sustained  with 
courage.  The  battle  of  Noisseville  (ante  vol.  i- 
pp.  373-374)  was  not  quite  child's  play.  It  is 
absurd  toargue  thatanattemptwasnotseriously 
meant,  in  which  Canrobert,  Lebceuf,  Frossard, 
L'Admirault,  and  even  the  veteran  Changarnier, 
(certainly  no  friend  of  the  Empire  or  abettor  of 
Bazaine's  alleged  treason),  took  a  leading  part, 
and  in  which  half-a-dozen  villages  were  cap- 
tured before  the  French  rested  on  their  arms 
at  nightfall.1  Prince  Frederick  Charles  mdre 
just  to  the  enemy  than  their  own  countrymen, 
bore  witness  in  his  official  despatch  to  the 
"great  bravery  "  with  which  the  French  had 
fought  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not  unusual, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  objected,  in  reply  to  this  ar- 
gument, that  the  victorious  aimy  was  not  likely 


to  underrate  the  valour  of  the  foe  it  had  con- 
quered ;  but  wc  must  appeal  to  facts.  The 
German  despatches  frequently  mention  how 
the  French  gave  way  and  fled  in  a  panic,  and 
if  these  statements  are  to  be  received  as  the 
simple  truth,  why  should  the  rule  not  hold 
when  they  speak  of  the  valour  and  resolution 
of  the  enemy  ? 

It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  Bazaine  is  at 
least  to  be  condemned  for  his  inactivity  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  August  18th  and 
the  sortie  of  the  30th.  Prima  facie  an  im- 
partial historian  would  be  disposed  to  say  that 
a  commander  who  had  acted  with  promptitude 
and  courage  on  two  occasions,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  only  twelve  days  might  be  trusted 
to  have  clone  all  that  was  possible  during  this 
interval,  unless  on  the  other  hand,  he  were 
open  to  the  accusation  of  intermittent  imbe- 
cility. To  estimate  his  inaction  during  this 
period  with  common  fairness,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  retreated  into  Metz  after 
fighting  a  succession  of  battles  in  a  few  days,  and 
with  forces  imperfectly  organized,  of  which 
battles  that  of  Gravelotte  was  only  the  last  and 
most  destructive.  The  battle  of  Borny,  August 
14th,  was  fought  with  a  broken  army  caught,  not 
in  the  act  of  formation,  as  at  Saarbruck,  but  in 
the  doubly  hazardous  act  of  rallying  and  re- 
treating. Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte  had 
followed;  blow  succeeding  blow,  with  only  a 
day  or  two  for  breathing  time.  Metz,  as  we  have 
before  established,  was  already  encumbered 
with  the  wounded  and  suffering  from  fever,2 
added  to  which  the  18th  of  August  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  rainy  days,  which 
converted  the  country  around  into  a  muddy 
swamp.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
pressed  all  round  with  a  force  superior  in 
numbers  and  physique,  Bazaine  had  to  reorga- 
nize his  dispirited  army,  and  what  he  is  really 
charged  with,  under  the  name  of  inactivity  in 
this  interval,  is  with  not  having  done  that 
and  fought  a  successful  battle  besides — for 
surely  no  better  would  have  been  said  of  him 
had  he  fought  and  failed.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  inactive  all  the  twelve  days, 
even  in  these  disheartening  circumstances.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  concerting  secret 
mat, >s  of  co-operation  with  Macmahon  (ante> 
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vol.  i.  pp.  371-372),  and  on  the  26th,  after  a 
council  of  war  at  which  an  important  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  as  will  be 
explained  in  the  next  chapter,  he  moved  out 
three  corps  d'arme'e  (the  4th,  the  6th,  and  the 
Guards)  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  passage. 
The  clayey  soil  was  saturated  with  rain,  and  a 
storm  broke  out  with  such  violence,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  that  the  lightning  ran  along 
the  ground.  Nevertheless  the  troops  were 
halted  for  thirteen  hours  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  before  the  project  was  abandoned. 

As  our  sole  desire  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  here  that  the  German 
historian  of  the  war,  Rustow,  unites  with  the 
enemies  of  Bazaine  in  reproaching  him  for  not 
utilizing  the  time  between  August  18th  and 
October  8th,  and  more  especially  the  first 
period  of  this  time.  He  pointedly  says  :  "  De- 
fenders of  the  Marshal  have  reasoned  that  he 
really  intended  by  his  sortie  of  31st  August 
and  1st  September,  to  cut  his  way  through  to 
Thionville,  because  they  made  his  ignorance  of 
events  (vorgangeri)  outside,  much  greater  than 
it  really  was.  In  any  case,  if  this  plan  was 
actually  propounded  on  the  31st  of  August,  it 
proves  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  Marshal  and 
his  advisers,  such  as  we  should  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute to  the  most  inferior,  yet  in  some  degree 
educated  and  trained  officer."3  The  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  the  plan  is  not  a  point  that  we 
are  at  present  concerned  to  discuss.4  That  is 
a  question  which  affects  Bazaine's  military 
reputation,  but  has  very  little  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  his  loyalty  or  his  political  views. 
Rustow's  opinion  that  he  lost  valuable  time 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  is 
the  real  point  of  interest,  for  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  his  policy  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Against  that  opinion  must  be  set, 
for  what  they  are  worth  in  the  reader's  im- 
partial judgment,  the  facts  we  have  stated 
above,  and  the  independent  opinion  of  a 
Prussian  general 5  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  Marshal  has  been  reproached  on  all 
sides,  says  this  authority,  with  having  aban- 
doned the  project  of  delivering  a  great  battle 
on  the  26th  of  August.  Was  not  the  rains, 
they  say,  as  great  an  inconvenience  for  the 


Germans  as  for  the  French  ?  The  sufficient 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  French  and  not  the 
Germans  were  the  attacking  party.  Those 
who  employ  such  an  argument  seem  never  to 
have  reflected  that  the  defenders  had  only  to 
maintain  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
already  strongly  entrenched,  whilst  the  attack- 
ing force  had  to  advance  with  difficulty  over 
the  saturated  soil,  and  to  get  their  cannon 
into  positions  one  by  one,  which  could  only  be 
done  very  slowly.  This  circumstance  alone 
must  have  placed  the  attacking  force  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage.  Napoleon  the  First 
was  so  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  he  was 
under  in  analogous  circumstances,  that  he 
delayed  for  two  hours  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  that  the  fields 
might  dry  a  little.  If  so  great  a  commander 
as  Napoleon  attached  so  much  importance  to 
the  weather  on  that  occasion,  we  may  well 
excuse  Marshal  Bazaine  for  having  deferred  an 
intended  attack  in  much  worse  weather,  and 
when  it  rested  with  him  to  choose  the  most 
suitable  time.  In  fact,  it  was  only  some  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  retirement  that  he  renewed 
the  sortie,  and  under  circumstances  which  the 
most  calculating  strategist  must  have  deemed 
propitious.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Corps  had  been 
detached  from  the  invading  army  before  Metz 
on  the  27th,  and  had  taken  the  direction  of 
Dun  and  Stenay,  to  countermarch  Macmahon. 
At  what  precise  moment  Bazaine  had  become 
acquainted  with  this  fact  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered.  He 
could  not  be  sure  that  those  corps  would  not 
countermarch  against  him  outside  of  Metz,  just 
as  the  Crown  Prince  had  diverged  from  his  line 
of  march  on  Paris  and  followed  up  Macmahon; 
nor  was  he,  perhaps,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
Macmahon  was  as  yet  too  distant  to  effect  a 
junction  with  him  on  the  Thionville  Road. 
These  considerations  sufficiently  account  for 
the  delay  between  the  sorties  of  August  26th 
and  31st. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  events  and  the  suc- 
ceeding circumstances,  setting  aside  all  politi- 
cal predilection,  what  reasonable  line  of  action 
could  Bazaine  have  taken  after  the  failure  of 
the  sortie  of  August  31st,  and  the  simultaneous 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  but  that  which  has  been 
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so  freely  denounced  by  his  enemies  ?  Let  it 
"be  granted,  if  the  reader  please,  that  he  began 
the  sortie  too  late  in  the  day  ;  that  he  left  the 
battle  when  it  raged  with  the  most  fury  for 
the  sake  of  his  dinner;  and  when  the  fight  had 
continued  till  black  darkness  set  in,  that  the 
retreat  was  sounded  on  the  very  eve  of  suc- 
cess;6 yet  all  this,  if  true,  proves  nothing  but 
his  unfitness  for  command.  When  Marchal 
informs  us  in  addition,  that  the  population  of 
Metz  was  wild  with  delight  (ravie)  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Republic  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Paris ;  that  a  large  part  of  the 
army  joined  in  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
Bazaine  and  Coffinieres  "  held  themselves  in  a 
reserve  which  looked  like  a  conspiracy,  and 
presaged  treason,"  we  naturally  suspect  a 
motive  beyond  what  ought  to  influence  an 
unprejudiced  observer  of  events.  When  he 
complains,  in  further  evidence  of  this  intended 
treason,  that  the  eagles  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  flagstaffs,  it  is  obvious  that  his  spleen 
against  the  Empire  would  have  been  gratified 
if  Bazaine  had  allowed  the  disaffected  portion 
of  the  troops  to  unite  with  the  republicans  in 
trailing  the  eagles  in  the  dust,  in  imitation  of 
the  gutter-snipes  of  Paris ;  and  when  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  Metz  journals  were  censured, 
and  the  National  Guard  and  Mobiles  supplied 
with  old  percussion  muskets,  and  kept  without 
cartridges,  whilst  the  arsenal  was  full  of 
chassepots,7  we  see  at  once  that  this  chaplain 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  angry,  because  the 
revolutionary  scenes  which  had  disgraced  the 
capital  were  not  allowed  to  be  rehearsed  at 
Metz.  In  this  mood,  he,  for  one,  sits  down  to 
accuse  Bazaine  of  treason  ! 

The  very  facts  alleged  by  Marchal  against 
Bazaine,  were  indeed,  to  ordinary  common 
sense,  so  many  proofs  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Em- 
pire; and  this  is  confirmed,  three  weeks  later,  by 
his  language  in  conversation  with  M.  Regnier, 
whose  story  will  be  related  a  little  further 
on,  and  by  his  observations  when  a  prisoner  in 
Cassel.8  Against  his  own  asseverations  and 
the  logic  of  facts,  must  be  set  the  statements 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  Vicomte  de  Va]  court  and  the 
correspondent   of   the   Cologne  Gazette,  Herr 


Wickede,  who  alleges  that  Bazaine  spoke  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Emperor.  9  When  Marchal 
makes  it  a  ground  of  complaint  that  he  was 
faithful  to  the  Empire,  and  would  not  allow 
the  eagles  to  be  degraded,  these  accusing 
witnesses  destroy  one  another,  the  explanation 
of  which  may  be,  that  Bazaine,  being  urged  to 
follow  the  example  of  Napoleon  and  surrender, 
replied  hastily,  that  it  signified  nothing  to  him 
what  Napoleon  had  clone  at  Sedan,  for  that  he, 
Bazaine,  was  alone  master  in  Metz;  and  he 
may  even  have  used  the  word  fanfaron  in  his 
anger  and  impatience  of  such  an  argument, 
and  in  his  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  had 
made  the  surrender  inevitable.  As  for  the 
accusation  that  Bazaine  kept  himself  aloof 
from  the  army  in  Metz,  and  was  seldom  seen 
either  in  the  streets  or  camps,  may  not  this  be 
accounted  for  by  the  unpopularity  he  had 
incurred  by  his  adhesion  to  the  Empire  ? 
This  is  not  mere  surmise.  Even  Marchal 
relates  an  incident  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
streets  of  Metz,  that  will  go  far  to  suggest 
such  an  explanation.  Certain  soldiers  had 
audaciously  neglected  to  salute  Frossard,  for 
which  the  General  was  reproving  them,  when 
the  chaplain  passed  by.  Turning  to  the  latter, 
he  said,  "lis  ne  saluent  pas  mime  leur  general; 
quels  soldats  !  "  The  swift  retort  was, — "  II 
aime  mieux  boire  que  de  se  battre ;  quel 
Rossard  ! "  When  such  incidents  were  pos- 
sible, is  it  not  plain  that  all  was  lost,  and  that 
Bazaine,  who  had  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
Republic,  might  have  good  reason  to  avoid 
certain  of  the  troops  as  well  as  the  towns- 
people ?  Bitter  must  have  been  the  reflections 
of  any  man  so  situated.  Changarnier  could 
address  the  troops  with  effect ;  he  commanded 
respect  by  his  reputation,  his  age,  and  his 
independence  of  party ;  and  still  more  for 
that  noble  self-denial  which  had  enabled  him 
to  proffer  his  sword  to  Napoleon  in  the  hour 
of  disaster.  Leboeuf  had  rushed  into  the  fight 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  seeking  death,  to 
escape  the  ignominy  that  was  visited  upon 
hira  by  public  opinion.  Decaen  had  found 
the  rest  which  Leboeuf  sought  in  vain.  Why 
should  Bazaine  court  insult  ? 

These  considerations   are  advanced  to  ac- 
count  for  the  Marshal's  reserve,   which    has 
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been  complained  of  as  a  part  of  the  mystery 
in'  which  his  conduct   was   enveloped.     The 
future  historian,  with  the  advantage  of  addi- 
tional evidence,  may  be  able  to  account  for 
the   month   of  September,  day  by  day.     In 
addition  to  the   above  valid  reasons,  here  is 
something,  in  the  meantime,  that  will  account 
for  his  inaccessibility,  in  the  interval  from  the 
5th  to  the  10th,  when  Marchal  says  he  was 
shut  up  "  like  a  satrap  in  his  chateau  of  the 
Ban   St.    Martin."     In    that   interval   it   was 
well  known  that  the  two  corps  of  the  investing 
army  previously  alluded  to  had  departed  for 
Paris   with   the   Crown    Prince    of    Saxony, 
and  the  army  and  the  city  complained  that 
Bazaine  did  not,  at  any  cost,  break  through 
the   weakened   line.10     Why  should  he   have 
done  so,  had  it  been  possible,  and  thus  have 
placed   himself,   now  that  Macmahon's  army 
was   destroyed,   between   the   armies  already 
advancing   on  Paris  and  those  which  would 
have  immediately  closed  up  in  his  rear  ?     This 
was  surely  a  matter  for  his  consideration  as 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  only  army  left 
intact   to    France.      On   the    other   hand,   by 
remaining  in  Metz,  he  detained  an  army  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  set  at  liberty,  to 
march  on  Paris.     Could  he  help  the  capital 
more  efficiently  by  taking  the  field,  if  that  had 
been  possible,  than  by  keeping  a  force  of  from 
100,000  to  200,000  men  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  paralyzing  their  efforts  ?     The  question, 
as  a  purely  military  one,  might  be  debated  by 
strategists  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  the  charge 
against  Bazaine  is,  that  he  exceeded  his  duty 
as  the  commander  of  an  army,  by  allowing 
political  reasons  to  influence  his  conduct,  and 
that  during  that  week  of  seclusion,  the  man 
who  had  dreamed  of  the  crown  of  Mexico,  was 
dreaming  of  something  greater  in  France  itself. 
To  us,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
his  seclusion,  in  the  fact  that  the  people  and 
part  of  the  army  would  have  mobbed  him  in 
the  streets  to  make  him  yield  to  their  wishes. 
Bazaine  is  accused  of  treason  for  his  inac- 
tivity; but  against  whom   or  what  was  his 
treason  directed  ?    Against  the  Emperor  ?    Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  his  accusers,  the  Em- 
pire had  ceased  to  exist.     Against  the  Repub- 
lic?    He,  the   sworn   soldier  of  the  Empire, 


owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Republic.     Had  the 
Republic  been  the  deliberate  choic3  of  France, 
the  argument  against  him  would  have  been 
more   plausible;  but   this   usurpation    of  the 
Government  in  the  hour  of  national  peril  by  a 
conspiracy  of  lawyers  and   journalists ;   what 
allegiance  could  it  claim  from  him,  with  the 
Imperial  Guard  under  his  orders  ?  had  he  been  - 
a   republican   himself,  what  confidence   could 
he  have  placed  in  it  ?     For  him  the  war  was 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  Macmahon's  army. 
The  only  policy  lie  could  conceive  of  was  one 
of  peace.     Instead  of  resting  inactive,  it  is  said 
he  might  have  harassed  the  investing  army  by 
incessant  sorties.     But  to  what  purpose  ?     In 
so  doing:  he  would  have  harassed  and  decimated 
his    own    troops,    and    have    embittered    the 
enemy  with  whom,  in  the  interests  of  France, 
it  was  necessary  to    make   terms  before   in- 
creased sacrifices  provoked  increased  demands. 
After  Sedan  there  was  no  hope  for  France  in 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  an  absolute 
certainty  of  deepening  the  tragedy  by  con- 
tinued resistance.     Sound  policy  dictated  in- 
action within  the  intrenched  camp  of  Metz, 
until  the  situation  declared  itself.     But  the 
mob,  armed  and  unarmed,  were  clamorous  for 
action,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  who 
could  not  control  them  should  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  avoid  their  importunity.     This  ex- 
planation is  quite  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances we  have  now  to  relate  of  a-  - 

Romantic  Episode  in  the  Story  of  Metz. 

During  the  month  of  September  mysterious 
paragraphs  appeared  in  the  daily  papers, 
headed  "  A  Strange  Story."  As  the  facts 
have  since  become  known,  we  will  not  repeat 
the  various  shapes  which  the  reports  assumed 
at  the  time,  and  how  one  series  of  events  was 
entangled  with  another,  but  will  simply  follow 
the  narrative  of  M.  Regnier,11  which  bears  with 
it  internal  evidence  of  truthfulness.  The  gen- 
tleman of  this  name  is  a  landed  proprietor  in 
France,  and  has  in  addition  some  commercial 
interests  in  England.  When  the  Prussian  ar- 
mies were  within  a  few  leagues  of  his  resi- 
dence, he  sent  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
young    wife    (an    Englishwoman)   and    three 
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daughters,  to  this  country,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  31st  of  August.  The  catastrophe  of 
Sedan  on  the  day  following,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Empress  on  the  4th,  impressed  him  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  agent  in  the  imme- 
diate settlement  of  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire.  For  the  means  he  took  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  has  been  accused  of 
overweening  vanity  and  officiousness.  We 
shall  see,  however  this  may  be,  that  the  action 
he  took  tended  to  a  critical  and  important 
result.  The  ship  was  drifting  and  he  seized  the 
helm.  Learning  from  the  papers  that  the 
Empress  had  arrived  at  Hastings  on  tKe  12th, 
he  wrote  to  Madame  Lebreton,  a  sister  of 
General  Bourbaki  in  confidential  attendance 
on  the  Empress,  and  enclosed  a  document 
for  communication  to  Her  Majesty,  contain- 
ing the  following  propositions  : —  , 

"  The  Ambassador  in  London  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  who  will  soon  be  the  Ambassador  of  a 
German  Empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  Trieste, 
with  fifty-five  million  inhabitants,  may  possibly  say : — 

"  '  I  think  the  Bang  of  Prussia  would  prefer  treat- 
ing for  peace  with  the  Imperial  Government  rather 
than  the  Republic' 

"  If  so,  I  shall  start  to-morrow  for  Wilhelmshohe, 
after  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  Empress,  and  had  my 
passport  vise  by  the  Prussian  Ambassador. 

"  The  following  are  the  propositions  I  intend  to 
submit  to  the  Emperor  : — 

"  1.  That  the  Regent  ought  not  to  quit  French 
territory. 

"  2.  That  the  Imperial  fleet  is  French  territory.* 

"3.  That  the  Fleet,  which  received  the  Empress 
Regent  with  so  much  enthusiasm  on  its  departure  for 
the  Baltic,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  howsoever 
small  it  prove,  be  taken  by  the  Regent  for  her  Govern- 
ment seat ;  thus  enabling  her  to  go  from  one  to  another 
of  the  French  ports  where  she  can  count  upon  the 
largest  number  of  adherents,  and  so  prove  that  her 
government  exists  de  jure  and  de  facto.  That  the  Em- 
press Regent  issue  from  the  fleet  four  proclamations, 
viz.  :  To  Foreign  Governments,  to  the  fleet,  to  the 
army,  and  to  the  French  people.  That  each  of  these 
proclamations  contain,  besides  what  specially  apper- 
tains to  them,  a  portion  of  the  general  considerations 
which  will  appear  further  on. 

"To  the  fleet ! — That  just  as  the  Emperor  remained 
to  the  last  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  sharing  with  it  the 
chances  of  war,  so  also  does  the  Regent,  the  only  exe- 
cutive power  legally  existing,  come  with  gladness  to 
trust  her  political  fortune  to  the  Imperial  fleet,  that 
second  and  loyal  half  of  the  French  army. 

' '  To  the  army  ! — That  while  the  Emperor  was  with 

*  Probably  suggested  by  tbe  success  of  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
owing  to  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  177). 
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his  son  in  the  midst  of  you,  sharing  your  dangers  of 
every  kind,  a  few  lawyers,  breaking  their  oath  as  de- 
puties, have  associated  themselves  with  a  set  of  those 
perpetual  conspirators  who  are  the  leaders  of  all  the 
dregs  of  society  throughout  the  different  States  of 
Europe.  They  have  dared  to  breathe  a  ciy  of  treason 
— they  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  birth  to  a  civil  war 
in  Paris  with  the  enemy  at  its  gates.  Twenty  years 
ago  they  had,  as  now,  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
for  a  short  time,  by  violence  and  cunning.  Their  first 
act  was  to  disarm  and  scatter  the  army  whose  loyalty 
and  patriotism  they  always  mistrusted  ;  and  this  time, 
again,  the  papers  representing  their  opinions  have  also 
said  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they 
would  offer  in  exchange  for  the  evacuation  of  our  ter- 
ritory would  be  the  abolition  of  a  standing  army.  One 
of  the  Emperor's  greatest  cares  has  been,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  the 
army  ;  and  no  other  Government  has,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  done  so  much  to  lessen  its  onerous  duties. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  always  been  upheld  by  the 
army  during  its  most  brilliant  period,  would  not  aban- 
don it  during  its  transitory  reverse,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  better  times  will  still  find  them  united  and 
able  to  depend  entirely  upon  one  another. 

"  To  the  French  people  ! — (A  portion  of  the  general 
considerations  contained  below.) 

"To  Foreign  Governments  ! — To  firmly  insist  upon 
the  fact,  or  rather  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  still  the  actual 
Government,  as  it  is  the  Government  by  right.  To  add 
certain  of  the  general  considerations. 

"  General  considerations.  That  while  the  army  was 
fighting  by  land  and  sea  to  defend  its  native  soil,  a 
small  band  of  agitators  took  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  country  to  seize  on  power  by  violence, 
and  to  drive  away  a  Government  which  only  a  short 
time  before  had  obtained  for  the  third  time  the  suffrage 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation.  That  the  Re- 
gent herself  only  yielded  to  force,  and  that  she  left  the 
Tuileries  at  the  very  moment  that  the  threshold  was 
being  violated.  That  at  such  a  time,  when  each  man's 
existence  was  so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  she 
would  not  allow  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed.  That 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  was  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  that  she  believed  her  presence  more  useful 
to  France  out  of  Paris  than  in.  That  for  a  moment — 
and  what  mother  will  blame  her  for  it  ? — she  wished  to 
see  her  child  again  before  resuming  her  post.  That 
those  who  had  violently  assumed  power  found  fresh 
resources  already  collected,  since  our  first  defeats,  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  That  the  formation,  the 
mobilization,  and  the  universal  arming  of  the  Garde 
Nationale  Mobile;  the  recall  of  former  soldiers  to 
arms  ;  the  anticipated  "levee"  of  next  year's  conscrip- 
tion ;  the  arming  of  the  Franc-tirenrs ;  the  purchases 
made  abroad  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  of 
every  description ;  the  loan  of  nearly  40  millions 
sterling,  which  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  the  maintainer  of  stability 
and  order,  enabled  them  to  realize  in  less  than  two 
days,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  complete 
arming  of  Paris,  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  two  corps  d'armee  in  the  centre  of  France  ;  that  all 
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these  tilings  are  due  to  the  incessant  labour  of  the 
Government  of  the  Regent  by  day  and  night,  assisted 
by  the  Defence  Committee.  After  having  thus  taken 
all  the  necessary  steps,  the  Regent  thought  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  to  allow  her  work  to  be  continued 
by  those  persons  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  only 
spoken  while  she  was  acting,  and  whose  continual  and 
systematic  interpellations  had  often  hindered  the  work 
of  the.  defence.  That  the  Imperial  family  had  been  de- 
ceived in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  French  people. 
That  at  the  time  when  war  was  declared,  there  was  not 
one  of  those  who  now  wish  to  be  in  power  who  then 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  France  would  be  victorious. 
That  a  few  deputies  of  the  Left,  it  is  true,  made  some 
opposition  to  the  war,  but  without  explaining  their 
motives  for  so  doing,  and  simply  because  it  was  their 
usual  habit  to  oppose  every  measure  proposed  by  the 
Imperial  Government. 

"That  the  Imperial  Government,  at  this  time  re- 
presentative, believed  itself  to  be  granting  the  wish  of 
the  nation,  expressed  by  the  almost  unanimous  accla- 
mations of  the  representatives  named  by  the  people, 
and  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  lent  weight 
to  the  supposition.  That  it  was  not  as  to  their  own 
strength  that  they  were  deceived,  since  the  French 
army  had  never  been  on  so  good  a  footing  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  but  in  having  failed  to  anticipate  the 
enthusiasm  (so  unexpected  by  all,  even  the  Prussian 
Government  itself)  with  which  the  Germans  in  one 
entire  body  had  joined  the  Prussian  forces,  which  per- 
mitted the  latter  Government  to  attack  our  armies 
with  forces  double  and  treble  in  number  to  our  own. 

"  That  if  one  may  blame  the  Emperor  for  not  having 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  rapidity  of  action  and  faci- 
lity in  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army,  the 
blame  must  be  shared  by  all  our  publicists,  statesmen, 
generals,  diplomatists,  and  even  those  members  of  the 
Left  who  so  keenly  reproach  him  with  it  now.  That 
the  mistakes  which  may  have  been  committed  by  cer- 
tain generals,  or  by  the  Army  Administration,  ought 
not  to  recoil  upon  the  Emperor,  who  only  went  in  the 
midst  of  the  army  as  a  simple  volunteer  to  share  its 
dangers.  That  the  Empress,  while  preparing  the  means 
of  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  attendance 
for  the  wounded,  as  well  as  attending  to  all  affairs  con- 
cerning the  State,  had  refused  to  keep  her  son  near 
her,  free  from  all  danger,  while  so  many  mothers  were 
forcibly  separated  from  theirs. 

"  Le'.  people  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  is 
the  onl  y  one  who  had  the  foresight  and  the  courage  to 
say  '  that  the  war  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter  may  be  a  long  and  a  difficult  one.'  Lastly,  that 
the  Regent  has  not  deserted  her  post  ;  that  she  re- 
mains on  French  territory,  refusing  to  hinder  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  the  defence  of  Paris,  which  she  took 
such  pains  to  prepare  ;  but  that,  the  war  once  at  an 
end,  the  immense  majority  of  the  French  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  family  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  it  has 
upheld  so  long  with  its  votes,  has  done  its  duty,  and 
that  even  in  going  on  board  the  fleet,  the  Regent  has 
acted  from  the  purest  and  most  noble  feelings  of 
patriotism. 

It  is  true  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  de- 


pended on  the  character  of  one  or  two  import- 
ant individuals.  The  premises  were  true.  The 
government,  de  jure,  was  that  of  the  Empress 
Regent,  and  the  reins  of  government  had  been 
seized  at  the  moment  of  the  Emperor's  disas- 
ter by  violence  and  cunning  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy  of  long  standing.  It  was  true  also 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  treat 
for  peace  with  the  Imperial  Government  in 
preference  to  the  Republic,  if  only  its  flag 
could  be  upheld  and  its  representatives  found. 
The  question  to  be  tried  was  whether  the  Em- 
press Regent  would  dare  to  take  the  proposed 
step  either  in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty  or  of 
France.  That  it  would  cause  some  bloodshed 
was  certain ;  but  was  further  bloodshed  avoid- 
able ?  At  any  rate  M.  Regnier  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  his  self-imposed  task,  and 
having  followed  his  letter,  he  arrived  at  Hast- 
ings on  the  14th,  where  he  saw  Madame 
Lebreton,  who  told  him  that  Her  Majesty  had 
read  his  letter  twice  over  with  great  care  ;  that 
she  would  do  nothing  rather  than  incur  the 
suspicion  of  having  acted  from  an  undue  re- 
gard for  dynastic  interests,  and  that  she  had 
the  greatest  horror  of  any  step  likely  to  bring 
about  a  civil  war.  M.  Regnier  persevered,  and 
submitted  a  riswmi  of  his  propositions,  in 
which  care  was  taken  to  recognize  the  National 
Defence  Committee  at  Paris,  while  upholding 
the  relationship  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Empire  to  foreign  governments.  To  this  the 
Empress  replied,  that  it  was  not  certain  the 
fleet  could  be  depended  upon,  and  M.  Regnier 
affirms  that  the  officers  of  the  household,  who 
communicated  this  answer  to  him,  did  so  with 
the  air  of  people  who  seemed  to  say,  "  Who  are 
you,  sir,  who  allow  yourself  to  interfere  in 
these  matters,  not  being  of  our  set  ?"  On  the 
15th  he  again  addressed  a  letter  to  Madame 
i  Lebreton,  in  which  he  declared  strongly  against 
j  the  "  expectant  policy  "  of  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
,  visers,  and  predicted  that  it  would  fail.  He 
j  or  some  one  else  should  before  now  have  been 
placed,  not  officially,  but  secretly  and  confi- 
dentially, in  communication  with  M.  Bismarck. 
In  the  evening  he  again  presented  himself  at 
the  Royal  Marine  Hotel,  and  saw  the  same 
officers  of  the  household,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  of  going  to  Wilhelmshbhe, 
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where  he  hoped  to  be  better  understood. 
Finally,  he  left  Hastings  without  having  seen 
the  Empress ;  but  with  a  memorandum,  written 
under  a  large  photographic  view  of  Hastings, 
by  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  two  stereoscopic 
views,  all  bearing  the  autograph  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  With  these  souvenirs  as  the  os- 
tensible object  of  his  journey,  he  was  sanguine 
that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  Emperor's 
presence. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  to  reach  Wil- 
helmshohe at  that  time  without  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
German  army,  and  besides  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  see  M.  Bismarck  with  a  view  to  the 
business  in  hand.  After  a  troublesome  journey, 
Regnier  arrived  at  Ferrieres  on  the  20th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  complete  invest- 
ment of  Paris.  He  considered  it  his  good 
fortune  that  M.  Jules  Favre  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived there  on  the  mission  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken  (ante,  vol.  1,  p.  504) ;  but  he 
was  expected  at  eleven  o'clock  that  morning 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Count  de  Hastfeld,  his  desire 
for  an  immediate  interview  with  the  Chancellor 
was  communicated  to  Count  Bismarck,  who 
entered  the  room  five  minutes  afterwards,  and 
after  the  customary  exchange  of  compliments 
conducted  him  to  his  study,  where  he  invited 
him  to  be  seated.  The  remaining  details  of 
the  interview  we  must  give  verbatim : — 

"I  opened  my  portfolio  and  drew  from  it  the  photo- 
graphic view  of  Hastings  on  which  the  Prince  Imperial 
had  written : — '  My  dear  Papa,  I  send  you  these  Views 
of  Hastings,  hoping  they  will  please  you.  Loiiis  Napo- 
leon ; '  and  presented  it  to  him.  After  he  had  delibe- 
rated upon  it  for  some  time  I  looked  fixedly  at  him  and 
said  :  '  I  come,  Count,  to  ask  you  to  grant  me  a  pass 
which  will  permit  me  to  go  Wilhelmshohe  and  give 
this  photograph  into  his  Majesty's  hands.'  He  also 
looked  fixedly  at  me,  there  were  a  few  moments  of 
silence,  and  he  then  addressed  me  thus,  as  I  felt 
firmly  convinced  he  would  do  : — 

' '  Sir,  our  position  is  before  you ;  what  can  you  offer 
us  ?  With  whom  can  we  treat  ?  Our  determination 
to  profit  by  our  present  position,  to  avoid  in  the  future, 
for  a  long  time  to  come  at  least,  any  fresh  war  with 
France,  is  fixed.  To  obtain  this,  an  alteration  of  the 
frontiers  of  France  is  indispensable  to  us. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  two  Governments,  the  one  de  facto  and  the  other  de 
jure  :  we  cannot  alter  their  position,  and  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  treat  with  either  the  one 


or  the  other.  The  Neutral  Powers  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  situation  cleared  up.  The  Empress  Regent  has 
quitted  French  territory,  and  since  then  she  has  given 
no  signs,  of  life.  After  the  taking  of  Sedan,  a  treaty 
ought  to  have  been  signed  ;  and  a  few  words  that  I 
dropped  then  in  an  interview  at  which  were  present 
Messieurs  de  Castelnau  and  Pietri,  might  have,  if  they 
had  been  willing,  given  rise  to  more  serious  pourpar- 
lers, but  they  appeared  unwilling  to  understand  them. 
The  provisionary  Government  for  the  Defence  either 
will  not  or  cannot  accept  this  condition  of  a  diminution 
of  territory,  but  proposes  an  armistice  in  order  to 
consult  the  French  people  on  the  question,  and  we  can 
afford  to  wait.  We  have  here  four  hundred  thousand 
men  who  live  on  occupied  and  conquered  soil.  When 
Metz  and  the  other  towns  surrender,  we  shall  have 
from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  who  can  remain 
here  for  the  winter.  When  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  Government  de  facto  and  de  jure  able  to 
treat  on  the  basis  we  propose,  then  we  will  treat.  For 
the  present  we  need  not  make  known  our  requirements 
as  to  a  cession  of  territory,  seeing  that  it  is  declined 
in  toto." 

"  I  answered  his  Excellency  by  telling  him  that,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  after 
having  embraced  her  son,  ought  to  have  returned,  and 
perhaps  might  still  be  able  to  return,  on  board  a  vessel 
of  the  fleet,  or  on  French  territory,  and  by  sending  out 
her  proclamation,  thereby  give  signs  of  actual  exist- 
ence' ;  that  what  had  prevented  her  so  doing  was  the 
fear  of  its  being  supposed  that  for  the  sake  of  establish, 
ingher  dynastyshe  had  hindered  the  National  Defence. 
His  Excellency  interrupted  me,  saying,  'That  is  true  ; 
but  bygones  are  bygones  :  let  us  think  of  the  present.' 
As  to  the  present,  we  could  only  consider  ourselves 
very  fortunate  in  accepting  conditions  less  hard  than 
those  which  might  be  publicly  accepted  by  the  Defence 
Committee  of  Paris.  Bazaine  and  Uhrich  could,  if 
they  capitulated,  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  His  Excellency  tells  me  that  Jules  Favre 
believes  he  may  count  upon  the  garrisons.  I  offer 
to  go  at  once  to  Metz.  "If  you  had  come  a  week 
earlier,  or  even  four  days  ago,  it  was  yet  time,  now  I  fear 
that  it  is  too  late."  He  looks  at  his  watch,  and,  finding 
that  the  time  for  his  interview  with  Jules  Favre  has 
gone  by  long  ago,  he  rises  from  his  seat,  '  Be  so  good 
as  to  present  my  respectful  homage  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  when  you  arrive  at  Wilhelmshohe.'  My 
Parthian  arrow  is  shot ;  I  leave  my  papers  on  his  desk, 
with  the  first  number  of  a  paper,  '  la  Situation,' 
which  had  come  out  in  London  the  night  before  my 
departure,  and  bowing  to  him,  I  tell  him  that  I  will 
take  my  papers  in  the  evening  after  the  pass  has  been 
added,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  bidding  him  good  bye." 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  inter- 
view  between  M.  Bismarck  and  M.  Jules  Favre 
having  taken  place  in  the  interim,  and  the 
situation  having  become  so  much  the  more 
hopeless  for  the  interests  of  France,  Regnier 
i  was  admitted  to  another  interview  with  tha 
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Chancellor,  to  whom  he  read  the  following 
propositions : — 

"lstly.  I  will  go  at  once  to  Metz  and  Strasburg, 
and  sco  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  each  place  ;  and  I 
will  make  an  agreement  that  those  two  towns  shall 
only  be  surrendered  in  the  Emperor's  name. 

"  2ndly.  By  virtue  of  a  Proclamation,  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  the  State 

Council  shall  reassemble  in  the  town  of on 

the  ...  . 

"3rdly.  Another  Proclamation  to  the  People,  in 
which  must  be  stated,  that  the  Left,  by  the  violent 
manner  in  which  they  seized  on  the  Government,  com- 
pels us  now  to  make  a  less  advantageous  treaty  of 
peace  than  we  need  otherwise  have  done.  That  the 
Provisionary  Government  of  National  Defence,  not- 
withstanding its  formal  pledge  never  to  give  up  an 
inch  of  territory,  gives  proof,  by  its  appeal  to  the 
French  people  to  ratify  this  fact,  that  itself  considers  it 
indispensable.  That  to  obtain  this  result  ft  was  not 
necessary  to  risk  a  civil  war,  a  thing  which  must  inevit- 
ably have  happened  had  not  the  patriotism  of  the 
Regent  prompted  her  to  go  away  momentarily.  That 
they  ought  not,  after  devastating  a  portion  of  France 
in  so  terrible  a  manner,  that  it  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  generations  to  come,  to  give  way  so  readily  ;  for 
the  enemy,  we  must  own,  putting  aside  his  victories, 
which  he  owes  to  his  numerical  superiority,  has  caused 
less  ruin  in  France  than  the  Government  of  Defence, 
which  has  in  reality  defended  nothing,  but  has  been 
busying  itself  with  the  nomination  of  fresh  function- 
aries." [Here,  Regnier  says,  Count  Bismarck  interrupted 
him  to  express  his  agreement  with  his  last  remark,  and 
spoke  of  the  useless  Vandalism  which  caused  the  min- 
ing of  bridges,  etc.,  which  never  hindered  the  Prus- 
sians' march  for  one  moment].  "Tbat  in  presence  of  a 
determination  so  publicly  manifested  by  the  National 
Defence  Committee,  the  end  for  which  it  was 
estabUshed  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  consequently 
its  mission  is  over.  That  all  Imperial  functionaries 
shall,  after  Saturday,  October  1st,  resume  their  func- 
tions. That  the  Empress  Regent  (who  has  given  no 
signs  of  existence  for  the  last  fortnight,  in  order  to 
avoid  calumny,  and  accusations  of  having  hindered  the 
Defence  from  dynastic  motives),  will  resume  the  reins 
of  Government  on  the  date  before  mentioned.  That 
after  that  date  no  acts  will  be  valid  besides  those  made 
in  her  name,  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointed functionaries,  or  those  whose  resignation  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Government.  That 
after  a  short  delay,  the  duration  of  which  will  be 
ultimately  fixed  by  her  Majesty,  the  choice  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  submitted  to  the  French  people  in  every 
commune,  but  that  this  act  cannot  be  decided  under 
the  pressure  of  a  foreign  army,  when  the  electors 
could  not  vote  with  sufficient  calmness  for  so  solemn 
an  act.  That,  herself  from  the  present  moment  re- 
nouncing the  privileges  which  the  Constitution  gives 
her,  the  Chamber,  when  she  proposes  to  it  to  call  a 
Convocation  of  the  People,  will  prepare  the  Plebisci- 
tarian  formula  according  to  their  view  of  it,  in  order 
to  present  it  for  the  general  voting  of  all  the  citizens. 


"  At  that  period  wo  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Men's  passions  will  be  appeased,  and, 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  vote  will  have  been  taken 
deliberately,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  circumstances, 
and  we  formally  pledge  ourselves  to  see  it  religiously 
observed.  A  general  amnesty  and  abrogation  of  the 
exile  laws  will  precede  the  re-assembly  for  the  vote  of 
the  Plebiscite." 

When  M.  Regnier  had  ended,  Count  Bis- 
marck replied  :  "  Sir,  Fate  has  already  decided : 
to  blind  yourselves  to  that  fact  is  not  the 
action  of  an  indomitable  nature,  but  of  an  un- 
decided one.  Nothing  can  prevent  what  is, 
from  being  as  it  is.  Do  ivhat  you  can  to  bring 
before  us  some  one  with  'power  to  treat  with  us, 
and  you  will  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
your  country.  I  will  give  orders  for  a  '  general 
safe-conduct '  to  be  given  you,  which  will 
allow  of  your  travelling  in  all  German  posses- 
sions, and  everywhere  in  the  places  occupied 
by  our  troops.  A  telegram  shall  precede  you  to 
Metz,  which  will  facilitate  your  entrance  there. 
Very  likely  an  armistice  may  be  signed  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock,  but  if  so  it  is  simply 
a  war  question,  which  leaves  us  perfectly  free, 
and  acknowledges  no  right  whatever;  you 
should  have  come  sooner."  About  midnight 
the  promised  pass  was  sent  to  M.  Regnier 's 
chamber.  At  this  point  the  most  romantic 
part  of  the  story  commences,  which  will  be 
better  understood  after  reading  M.  Regnier's 
letter  of  acknowledgment  for  the  safe  conduct 
to  Metz— 

"  Night  of  the  20th  to  21st. 
"To  His  Excellency  Count  Bismakck — 

"  I  might  have  written  this  letter  in  figurative 
terms  which  none  but  your  Excellency  could  have  un- 
derstood, but,  after  the  goodwill  to  our  cause  of  which 
I  have  such  ample  proof,  I  should  reproach  myself 
for  so  doing  :  I  prefer  trusting  to  your  honour  to  burn 
this  when  read.  I  shall  leave  your  advanced  posts 
near  Metz,  giving  orders  for  the  carriage  to  await  my 
return.  I  shall  wrap  myself  in  a  shawl,  which  will  hide 
a  portion  of  my  face,  and  I  will  announce  my  return 
for  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  need  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  me  when  I  come  out.  In  the  event  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  acceding  to  all  my  conditions,  either  Marshal 
Canrobert  or  General  Bourbaki  (to  whom  I  shall  give 
an  exact  account  of  all  that  will  be  requisit"  for  the 
success  of  my  plan),  must  consent  to  enforce  it  with 
all  his  influence  on  the  army.  He  might  go  out  with 
my  papers,  dressed  in  my  clothes,  wrapped  in  my 
shawl,  after  giving  me  his  word  of  honour  that  he  was 
to  be,  for  every  one  except  her  Majesty  the  Empress, 
simply  Monsieur  Regnier.     He  would  reside  with  vag 
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family  at  Hastings,  and  only  go  out  after  dusk  on  the 
Esplanade.  A  letter  from  me  to  her  Majesty,  of 
which  he  would  be  the  bearer,  would  acquaint  her 
with  everything  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  she 
would  come  unattended  to  my  house  to  speak  to  the 
Marshal  or  the  General.  Only,  in  case  it  should  be  the 
latter,  I  could  not  be  sure  that  Madame  Lebreton,  his 
sister,  would  bo  unaware  of  his  presence.  If  every 
thing  were  to  succeed  as  I  have  seen  anticipated,  then, 
but  only  then,  he  might  establish  his  identity,  and 
might  make  known  that  he  left  Metz  in  the  night  in  a 
balloon;  but  only  in  the  event  of  his  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  orders  to  defend  the 
Chamber,  reassembled  if  possible  at  a  sea-port  town, 
where  a  portion  of  the  fleet  on  which  they  could  de- 
pend might  also  be  present.  The  treaty  would  be 
signed  the  same  day,  I  myself  not  being  present.  If 
nothing  could  be  done,  the  Marshal  or  the  General 
would  return  under  my  name  and  resume  his  post." 

Leaving  Ferrieres  on  Wednesday,  September 
21st,  M.  Regnier  was  in  Metz  conferring  with 
Marshal  Bazaine  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  23rd.  He  read  the  notes  of  his  two  in- 
terviews with  M.  Bismarck,  and  said  that  the 
Chancellor  had  spoken  with  regret  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  insist, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  complete  self- 
abnegation  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Marshal  Bazaine  hailed  with  delight  the  pros- 
pect of  being  allowed  to  march  out  of  Metz 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  said  "  it  would 
be  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  hold  out  till  the 
18th  of  October,  and  that  only  by  living  on 
the  flesh  of  the  officers'  horses."  M.  Regnier 
said  it  was  to  be  an  understood  thing  "  that 
both  himself  and  his  army  would  put  them- 
selves at  the  disposition  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  only  legal  one, 
which  would  then  be  de  facto,  to  which 
Bazaine  not  only  assented,  but  said  further, 
"  that  when  a  generous  foe  is  beaten  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  own  it ;  that  France,  who  be- 
lieved she  would  be  victorious,  had  been  de- 
feated, but  she  was  not  obliged  on  that  account 
to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  ad- 
venturers— men  without  faith,  who  were 
making  a  ladder  for  their  ambition  out  of  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country.  That  the  army, 
the  symbol  of  fidelity,  had  never  ceased  to  be 
faithful,  and  that  he  looked  upon  the  army  of 
Metz  as  the  only  existing  French  army."  The 
Marshal,  however,  would  not  answer  for 
General    Coffiniei'es,   whose  command  of   the 


city  and  garrison  was  an  independent  one. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  army  under  his  own 
orders,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
attested  what  he  had  said  by  signing  his  name 
under  that  of  the  Prince  Imperial  on  one  of 
the  stereoscopic  views  of  Hastings.  This  was 
meant  to  serve  as  evidence  to  Count  Bismarck 
that  Regnier  had  seen  him  and  was  authorized 
to  speak  with  authority.12 

In  accordance  with  the  scheme  foreshadowed 
in  Regnier's  letter  to  M.  Bismarck  on  leaving 
Ferrieres,  it  was  arranged  that  General  Bour- 
baki  should  go  out  of  Metz  with  Regnier's 
pass  and  make  his  way  to  England,  where  he 
was  to  represent  the  facts  to  the  Empress  and 
induce  her,  if  possible,  to  grant  the  necessary 
legal  authority  for  continuing  the  negotiations. 
Bourbaki  accepted  the  mission,  and  with  Reg- 
nier's safe-conduct  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  German  lines.  For  all  the  world,  except 
the  Empress,  he  was  to  be  M.  Regnier,  and  it 
was  this  mystification  which  gave  rise  to  the 
report  on  his  arrival  at  Chislehurst,  where  the 
Empress  had  now  gone,  that  the  mysterious 
"N."  or  "  M."  was  a  French  general,  who  had 
left  Metz  by  leave  of  the  German  authorities  on 
some  mysterious  mission.  Regnier  complains 
that  he  explained  nothing  at  all.  According 
to  the  statement  of  his  sister,  Madame  Lebre- 
ton, "  he  had  quite  lost  his  head,"  and  said 
nothing  after  his  arrival  at  Chislehurst  but 
"  You  sent  for  me,  and  here  I  am."13  He  had 
also  previously  disclosed  himself  in  order  to 
save  his  honour.  This  part  of  the  ax*rangement, 
in  short,  fell  through,  and  we  have  only  to 
follow  M.  Regnier  through  the  negotiations 
with  M.  Bismarck  on  his  return  to  Ferrieres. 

On  leaving  Metz  he  first  presented  himself 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  told  him  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
had  placed  himself  and  his  army  at  his  dis- 
posal, but  that  he  had  found  it  useless  to 
attempt  to  see  General  Coffinieres  He  then 
learned  from  telegrams  that  had  been  received 
at  head-quarters  from  Ferrieres  that  the  ex- 
pected armistice  had  not  been  arranged  with 
M.  Jules  Favre.  On  his  arrival  at  Ferrieres, 
this  fact  was  confirmed  by  M.  Bismarck,  who 
added :  "  I  find  in  M.  Jules  Favre  nothing  but 
a  lawyer,  and  I  am  surprised  and  sorry  that 
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you,  who  appear  to  be  a  practical  man,  after 
having  been  permitted  to  enter  Metz  with  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  leave  it,  and  without 
being  troubled  about  your  papers,  a  favour 
never  before  accorded,  should  have  left  it  with- 
out some  more  formal  recognition  of  your  right 
to  treat  than  a  photograph  with  the  Marshal's 
signature,  and  a  letter  to  his  wife,  where,  it  is 
true,  I  see  it  is  understood  that  you  should  act 
for  him.  But  I,  sir,  am  a  diplomatist  of  more 
than  twelve  years'  standing,  and  this  is  not 
enough  for  me.  I  regret  it,  but  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  further  communica- 
tion till  your  powers  are  better  defined.  .  .  . 
I  would  certainly  have  treated  with  you  as  to 
the  conditions  of  peace,  had  you  been  able  to 
treat  in  the  name  of  a  Marshal  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men ;  but  do  not  be  uneasy ;  I  will  send 
this  telegram  to  the  Marshal :  '  Does  Marshal 
Bazaine  authorize  M.  Regnier  to  treat  for  the 
surrender  of  the  army  of  Metz  [it  should  have 
been  "  the  army  under  the  walls  of  Metz,"]  ad- 
hering to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  with  the 
last  named  V  This  being  done,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  wait  for  the  reply.  Regnier,  we 
may  here  remark,  is  convinced  that  Bismarck 
was  anxious  to  see  before  him  some  one  with 
whom  he  could  treat ;  but,  unfortunately,  while 
the  Chancellor  seemed  to  regard  him  as  an  un- 
accredited agent  of  the  Empress,  the  partisans 
of  the  latter  were  equally  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  an  emissary  of  M.  Bismarck.  The 
mystification  was  inevitable  under  circum- 
stances so  irregular  and  unprecedented.  All 
depended,  therefore,  on  the  directness  of  the 
answer  from  Bazaine. 

It  was  communicated  to  Regnier  the  follow- 
ing evening :  "  /  cannot  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  these  questions.  I  have  told  M.  Regnier  that 
I  cannot  arrange  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
city  of  Metz."  This  virtually  ended  the  matter. 
Regnier  made  other  overtures  for  re-opening 
communications  with  Bazaine,  to  which  M. 
Bismarck  simply  replied  through  Count  de 
Hastfeld,  that  "  he  could  listen  to  nothing  more 
until  full  powers,  without  evasion,  were  granted 
to  him  (Regnier) ;  that  it  was  imperative  that 
the  matter  shoxild  be  conducted  openly  and 
above  board,  and  that  for  himself  (Regnier)  he 
hoped  he  would  be  able  to  get  clear  of  it  with 


honour,  and  that  soon."  Hereupon  M.  Reg- 
nier came  over  to  England,  and,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  found  on  arriving  at  Chisle- 
hurst  that  Bourbaki  had  done  literally  nothing 
in  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  mission.14 
Bourbaki  did  not  return  to  Metz,  but  as  we 
have  related,  made  his  way  to  Tours  and  after- 
wards commanded  the  army  operating  against 
Werder. 

The  narrative  we  have  given — omitting 
numerous  details  not  strictly  necessary  to  the 
elucidation — clears  up  the  mystery  so  far  as 
regards  the  two  M.M.  Regnier,  and  the  con- 
fused identity  of  General  Bourbaki  with  one 
of  them.  But  the  name  of  General  Boyer  was 
also  confused  with  that  of  Bourbaki  in  the 
identification  of  the  mysterious  "  N."  or  "  M." 
Boyer  was  Marshal  Bazaine's  aide-de-camp, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  actually 
sent  by  him  on  a  mission  connected  with  the 
proposed  surrender  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Re- 
gent on  conditions  which  implied  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Empire.  M.  Regnier  mentions  in 
the  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Bazaine, 
that  the  Marshal  read  to  him  the  draft  of  a 
projected  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  send 
his  aide-de-camp,  Boyer,  to  the  King's  head- 
quarters to  learn  the  actual  state  of  things ; 15 
but  he  adds,  "  the  letter  was  never  sent." 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Bazaine  at 
that  time  abandoned  the  project  until  the  re- 
sult of  M.  Regnier's  negotiations  became 
known ;  but  the  idea  was  revived  subsequently 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Council  of  War  which  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  mentioned  under  the  date 
of  October  7th.  General  Boyer  accordingly 
presented  himself  at  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters, and  he  afterwards  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Empress  at 
Chislehurst.  The  first  letter  of  his  name  and 
the  fact  of  his  having  come  from  Metz  caused 
reports  to  be  circulated  which  increased  the 
mystification  occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
Regnier.  The  two  B.'s,  like  the  two  N.'s,  were 
alike  spoken  of  as  "  Marshal  Bazaine's  envoy." 
The  report  given  by  Boyer  on  his  return  to 
Metz  of  his  interview  with  Bismarck,  will 
come  under  our  notice  in  the  following  chapter. 
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How  he  fared  in  his  mission  to  the  Empress, 
we  learn  from  certain  communications  which 
appeared  in  the  London  press.  If,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  letter  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted  bore  the  postmark  of 
Chislehurst,  it  establishes  that  the  Empress 
was  proof  against  every  overture  that  bore  the 
semblance  of  intrigue. 

"General  Boyer,  the  envoy  of  Marshal  Bazaine, 
may  have  approached  the  Empress  with  a  view  to  pro- 
positions of  peace  or  war  to  be  submitted  to  Prussia  ; 
but  he  was  received  with  no  more  favour  than  were 
emissaries  of  M.  de  Bismarck  on  a  previous  occasion. 
When  a  former  envoy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  came  to  propose  peace,  de- 
claring that  King  William  was  disposed  to  content 
himself  with  250,000  French  inhabitants,  Strasburg 
included,  the  Empress  replied  with  great  energy  that 
so  long  as  an  enemy  was  in  France,  and  so  long  as 
there  was  any  question  of  the  smallest  cession  of 
territory,  she  would  hold  aloof  from  every  negotiation. 
The  events  of  the  last  month  have  made  no  change  in 
her  resolution ;  and  so  far  as  the  efforts  of  General 
Boyer  have  been  directed  to  this  point,  they  have  com- 
pletely failed. 

"  Nor  could  the  mission  of  General  Boyer  have  had 
for  its  object  to  consult  the  Empress  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  surrendering  Metz  at  this  moment.  That  is 
only  one  way  of  concealing  the  real  object  of  his 
journey.  Marshal  Bazaine,  confident  in  the  strength 
of  his  position  as  a  general  who  has  suffered  no  defeat, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  only  French  army  which  still 


exists,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  exercise  not  a  little 
influence  on  the  question  whether  peace  shall  be  made 
or  hostilities  continue.  He  would  gladly  make  him- 
self indispensable  :  would  gladly  be  the  dictator  with 
whom  the  enemy  should  have  to  treat,  taking  the 
lead  both  of  the  Government  which  sits  at  Tours,  and 
of  that  which  is  shut  up  in  Paris.  He  would  rejoice 
that  France  should  owe  peace  or  victory  to  him,  and 
to  him  only.  That  is  a  respectable  ambition,  exagge- 
rated as  it  perhaps  may  be,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Marshal  Bazaine  would  rather  conclude  a  peace 
favourable  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  interests  of  his  country." 

To  complete  this  narrative  of  a  curious 
episode  in  the  story  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz, 
we  have  extended  it  a  few  days  beyond  the 
date  reached  in  our  remarks  on  the  situation  in 
which  Bazaine  found  himself  after  the  disaster 
of  Sedan.  It  assists  us  in  some  measure  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Marshal  was  occupied,  and  of 
what  he  was  thinking  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. He  was  not  in  other  respects,  however, 
so  inactive  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  stated.  On 
and  after  the  22nd  of  the  month,  the  investing 
army  was  almost  incessantly  harassed  by  sor- 
ties and  skirmishes,  of  which  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account  before  recording  the 
capitulation  of  the  Virgin  Fortress  of  Lorraine 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
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1  Mr.  Robinson,  however,  the  correspondent  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  in  the  text,  declares  that  this  movement  was  shamefully 
mismanaged;  and,  "Never  again,"  he  says,  "had  we  any  con- 
fidence in  the  military  qualities  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We 
saw  a  movement,  commenced  at  daybreak,  suspended  until 
evening-  in  view  of  the  enemy.  We  saw  an  army  sent  out  with 
divided  councils.  We  saw  the  movement  arrested  when  a  night's 
march  could  have  carried  the  posilion.  We  saw  a  force,  weakened 
by  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  long  night's  watch,  left  unsuccoured. 
We  saw  our  victory  snatched  from  us  when,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, we  had  almost  grasped  it;  and  the  shock  was  too 
rude.  Confidence  refused  to  grow  again,  and  when  we  found 
political  trickery  added  to  military  incapacity,  we  ceased  to  con- 
sider our  Commander-in-Chief  either  wise  or  honest "  (Fall  of 
Metz,  ch.  viii.).  If  Mr.  Robinson  had  written  less  obviously 
for  rhetorical  effect,  and  had  stated  the  facts  which  in  his  opinion 
told  against  the  honesty  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  French 
commanders,  with  the  simplicity  which  always  commands  respect, 
it  would  have  been  more  possible  to  accept  on  trust  statements 
of  his  which  cannot  yet  be  tested  by  that  accumulative  evidence 
which  must  be  the  ultimate  appeal  of  every  impartial  historian. 

2  In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text  (ante,  vol.  i., 
p.  370.  and  note  9,  p.  375),  I  may  cite  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment the  following  letter,  sent  to  a  German  paper  by  a  correspon- 
dent in  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army : — "  The  situation  of  the 
French  in  Metz  is  beginning  to  be  serious.  They  have  already, 
apparently  out  of  anxiety  for  their  supplies  of  food,  unconditionally 
released  six  of  our»fficers  and  730  of  our  men.    One  inducement 


to  this  act  was  the  humanity  of  two  of  our  military  chaplains, 
Gerlach  and  Prince  Radziwill,  who  gave  up  the  body  of  a  French 
general  lying  on  the  field  of  battle.  According  to  the  description 
of  our  released  soldiers,  the  wounded  in  the  battles  which  have 
occurred  are  packed  together  in  Metz  to  the  number  of  20,000  or 
30,000.  The  number  of  the  troops  in  the  town  is  100,000  or 
120,000,  including  20,000  Gardes  Mobiles.  Reckoning  the 
customary  population  of  60,000,  there  are  altogether  about 
200,000  persons  in  the  place.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such 
a  multitude  can  for  any  length  of  time  have  sufficient  food. 
Moreover,  the  drinking  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  has  been  cut  off  by  our  troops.  The  uncleanliness 
which  prevails  will  also  be  destructive.  The  bodies  of  fallen 
horses  lie  about,  exhaling  miasma;  and  in  the  hospitals  sufficient 
attendants  are  lacking.''  This  letter  was  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  as  the  series  of  battles  which  terminated 
with  Gravelotte  on  the  18th  of  August,  was  the  sole  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  state  of  the  town  could  not  have  been  very 
much  better  at  any  time  in  the  intervening  period  of  twelve 
days. 

8  Der  Krieg  um  die  JRheingrenze,  1870-71  politisch  und 
militdrhsch  dargestesst,  vierte  Abtheilung,  p.  31. 

4  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  on  this  point.  The 
account  given  by  Bazaine  of  what  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
31st,  is  at  any  rate  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the  answer 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Valcourt  (lecture  delivered  in  London,  April 
17th)  that  if  Marshal  Bazaine  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
field  instead  of  sleeping  in  the  village  of  St.  Julien,  the  result 
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might  have  been  altogether  different.  "Might  have  been"  is 
in  some  measure  answered  by  "might  not  have  been,"  for  there 
■was  at  least  a  risk  ol  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  had  the  ad- 
vance been  continued,  Jt  was  not  till  nightfall  that  the  French 
obtaiued  possession  of  the  villages,  and  as  the  darkness  increased 
Prussian  reinforcements  were  rapidly  pouring  in.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'elock  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  move  up 
against  the  positions  that  had  been  captured.  In  the  morning 
the  fight  was  recommenced  in  a  thick  fog.  What  if  the  French 
had  advanced  instead  of  resting  on  then-  arms  ?  Instead  of  a  re- 
treat into  Metz,  might  they  not,  have  been  routed  ?  One  "  might 
have  been,"  is,  at  least,  as  fair  as  another,  where  all  is  speculation 
or  surmise. 

'-  La  Guerre  autour  de  Metz  par  un  general  Prussian 
trod  a  it  de  VAllemand,  pp.  25—27. 

6  This  is  what  Marchal  affirms  : — "  .  .  .  On  ne  comprit  rien, 
ni  a  son  plan,  ni  a  sa  conduite.  On  le  vit  rentrer  en  ville  pro- 
bablement  pour  diner  au  plus  fort  de  la  bataille.  Nos  pre- 
mieres lignes  ne  fureut  point  suffisament  soutenues,  et  la  retraite 
sonna  au  moment  oul'on  allait  atteindre  le  hut."  {Le  Drame  de 
Metz,  p.  15.) 

7  Ibid.  p.  1C. 

8  Bazaine  declared  to  M.  Regnier  that  he  considered  his  army 
the  Palladium  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be 
faithful.  In  Cassel,  he  said,  "I  have  sworn  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  constitution.  The  Emperor  is  a  prisoner,  but  the  con- 
stitution is  in  force;  and  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  comrades  will  ever 
acknowledge  any  other  Government  until  we  shall  have  previously 
obtained  a  discharge  from  our  oath  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  I  proposed  to  march  out  with  the  army,  and  to  pledge 
our  honour  that  we  would  not  fight  again  in  this  war,  but  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  convene  and  protect  the  French 
Chambers  against  the  mob,  or,  as  Bismarck  called  them,  the 
street  idlers.  I  detest  politics.  We  only  wanted  to  do  what 
Gambetta  asserts  that  he  wishes  us  to  do — that  is,  to  re-establish 
legality,  by  calling  together  the  representative  body.  Even  had 
we  not  been  forced  by  hunger,  I  should  have  opened  negotiations 
on  the  day  when  I  learned  that  it  was  not  the  Republicans,  but 
the  mob,  who  governed  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles— on  the 
day  when  I  learned  that  the  army  was  insulted,  that  the  memory 
of  men  whom  I  venerate  was  reviled.  But,  as  the  case  really 
stood,  it  was  hunger,  and  nothing  but  hunger,  that  compelled 
my  surrender." 

9  Herr  Wickede  wrote:  "Bazaine  will  not  surrender  until 
compelled  by  the  direst  hunger,  for  he  is  a  rough,  passionate, 
ambitious  man,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  unselfish  and  noble 
Macmahon,  who  belongs  to  the  few  real  chivalrous  characters, 
and  is  a  true  gentleman  as  well  as  a  courageous  and  able  soldier. 
Bazaine  began  his  military  career  as  a  common  drummer,  and 
owes  all  that  he  has  become  to  his  resolution  and  talents.  He  is 
anxious  to  play  a  part  in  France — perhaps  that  of  a  Dictator,  or 
even  Emperor ;  and  he  knows  that  he  can  only  succeed  in  so 
doing  by  defending  Mete  to  the  last.  When  informed  of 
Napoleon's  surrender  he  replied,  '  What  the  deuce  does  that  fan- 
far  on  Napoleon  concern  me  '!  I  alone  am  Master  in  Metz,  and 
will  not  dream  of  surrendering  the  place.'  Famine,  however, 
must  ultimately  bring  him  to  it."  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
German  is  quoting  the  words  ofa  Frenchman,  and  quoting  them 
from  hearsay. 
w>  Marchal,  pp.  1G— 17. 

n  What  is  your  Name?  N.  or  M.f  A  "  Strange  Story" 
revealed-     Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

i2  M.  Regnier  confesses  to  a  mistake  in  not  having  obtained  in 
addition  to  Marshal  Bazaine's  signature  a  statement  that  he  was 
authorized  to  treat  in  Bazaiue's  name  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
army  before  Metz,  which  he  says  the  Marshal  would  have  gladly 
given  him. 
i3  What  is  your  Name"!  p.  54. 

14  It  was  on  the  20th  of  September  that  Bourhaki  left  Metz, 
and  on  the  4th  of  October  that  Regnier  saw  him  again  at  Chisle- 
hu-.st.  "  In  a  minute  M.  N —  (Regnier)  r.nderstood  that  M. 
Bourhaki,  admirable  soldier  as  he  is,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
French  generals,  but  unhappily  little  skilled  in  diplomacy,  had, 
diplomatically  speaking,  quite  lost  his  head ;  that  he  had  met 


with  some  comrade  in  Belgium,  that  the  words  treason  and  dis- 
honour had  produced  their  usual  effect,  that  he  had  then  exhibited 
the  authorization  of  his  superior,  and  by  this  unpardonable  indis- 
cretion, which  can  only  be  explained  by  his  exaggerated  suscepti- 
bility on  the  point  of  military  honour,had  broken  probably  one  link 

of  the  chain  which  maintained  the  scaffolding  reared  by  N amid 

such  trouble  and  danger;  had  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  those 
persons  who  looked  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  France  during 
the  yeaFS  that  are  coming."  This,  said  M.  Regnier  in  the  com- 
munication to  the  press  from  which  this  is  quoted,  "  is  the  chiei 
thing  to  which  the  present  generation  has  to  look ;  it  has  been 
bound  up  of  late  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  cause,  which 
has  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  triumph  of  a  principle  whicli 
bu'.  for  it  will  be  whelmed  in  a  gulf,  from  whicli  no  one  of  the 
Republican  chiefs,  able  and  well-intentioned  as  they  are,  can 
hope  to  extricate  it,  and  which  will  prove,  I  fear,  when  viewed  in 
its  inevitable  consequences,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  our 
history  since  the  epoch  of  Charles  VI.  Oh,  why  do  we  French- 
men, the  noblest  of  whom,  after  all,  are  so  small  in  the  eyes  01 
Him  who  looks  down  upon  the  evidence  of  facts  and  interests  — 
why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  what  any  one  may 
think  or  say  of  us,  preferring  our  miserable  personality  to  the 
general  good  ?  We  witness  in  the  enemy,  from  the  corporal  to 
the  generalissimo,  a  patient  and  persevering  individuality  whicli 
has  no  end  but  the  interest  of  all,  in  whose  eyes  that  which  has 
happened  was  ordained  to  happen,  and  on  every  side  men  reap 
but  what  they  have  sown."  It  was  remarked  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  time  that  the  Empress  was  surprised  when  General 
Bourbaki  presented  himself  at  Chislehursl,  and  no  wonder,  if  he 
failed  to  explain  himself.  All  the  parties  to  the  transaction  were 
like  children  playing  at  a  game  of  "  touch  "  in  the  d.rk. 

16  This  was  on  the  23rd  of  September.  Marshal  Bazaine  there  - 
fore  was  not  so  well  informed  of  the  events  which  had  occurred 
outside  Metz  as  Rustow  would  imply  (nnte,  p.  08). 

16  It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  the  name  of  Prince 
Napoleon  also  became  mixed  up  with  this  Regnier-Bourbaki- 
Boyer  mystery.    The  Prince  had  been  to  Chislehurst  about  this 
time,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  document  quoted  in  the  text  as 
having  '  taken  sides  with  those  who  would,  perhaps,  have  wished 
the  Empress  to  commit  an  indiscretion."     The  Prince  wrote  in 
reply  :  "  I  have  come  to  England  on  private  business.     I  have 
not  seen   General   Bourbaki,  who    left  before  my   arrival;    1 
have  not  seen  General  Boyer,  whose  mission  I  heard  of  through 
the  newspapers.     As  to  my  relations  with  Chislehurst,  the  facts 
are  these : — On  my  arrival  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
cousin  and  her  son;  I  returned  there,  summoned  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch.    As  to  what  passed  with  the  Empress,  permit  me  to 
say  nothing  to  the  public.     Those  who  know  me  know  that  my 
opinions  have  always  been  as  loyal  as  they  are  liberal.     I  have 
the  highest  esteem  for  Marshal  Bazaine,  for  his  glorious  army  so 
devoted  to  France,  as  well  as  to  its  oath,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  everything  ought  to  be  attempted." 
The  reticence  of  the  Prince  as  to  what  passed  in  his  interview 
with  the  Empress  was  not,  however,  imitated  in  the  semi-official 
communication  to  the  press  from  Chislehurst :  "  During  this  last 
visit,"  we  are  told,  "  Prince  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  impulsive- 
ness, allowed  himself  to  express  somewhat  harshly  his  opinions 
touching  the  different,    Ministries  of   the  last  month  of   the 
Empire,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  call  one  of  them  a  Ministry  of 
idiots  (cretins).    Now,  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  is  very  strong 
with  the  Empress,  and  she  made  a  reply  to  her  illustrious  cousin, 
of  which  the  following  sentences  convey  the  substance,  if  not 
the  precise  words:  '  I  know  not,  Monseigneur, '  said  the  Empress, 
'  what  you  mean  by  a  Ministry  of  idiots ;  but  what  I  do  know  is 
that  down  to  the  last  moment  the  Emperor  was  served  by  devoted 
and  faithful  friends.      For  the  last  eighteen   years  you  have 
opposed  the  Empire.     You   and   those  about,  you  have  never 
ceased  to   undermine  It;    and    to-day,   when  the   Emperor  is 
fallen,  you  pursue  him  still.     Had  you  been  atParis  on  the  4th  01 
September,  you  might  have  been  able  to  give  us  good  advice ; 
but  you  were  absent,  as  you  have  so  often  happened  to  be  at  the 
moment  of  danger — of  course,  to  your  great  regret,  as  I  do  not 
doubt.'    Upon  this,  Prince  Napoleon  tarried  no  longer;  he  took 
sp  his  hat  and  left  the  room," 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE  CAPITULATION   OP  METZ. 

Strength  and  position  of  the  forces  investing  Metz — The  Army  of 
Bazaine  outside  the  walls  -Uncertainty  in  the  early  days  of 
September — The  ignorance  of  the  population  and  the  arniy 
concerning  external  events — Bazaine's  silence — Question  of 
allegiance — Political  dissensions — Bazaine  continues  to  hold 
Metz  for  the  Emperor — Decision  of  a  Council  of  War— Gene- 
ral Coffinieres  de  Nordeck — Breach  in  the  Entente  Cordiuh: 
— Laxity  of  moral  a  natural  consequence  of  unsettled  politi- 
cal conditions — General  Coffinieres  de  Nordeck  adheres  to  the 
Revolutionary  Government — Stormy  meeting  of  the  Generals 
—Proclamation  by  Coffinieres— Continued  hesitation  of  Bazaine 
— General  order  to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine — Division  of  opinion 
in  Metz— Testimony  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  confusion  that 
existed — Sorties  resumed — Movement  of  September  22nd — 
Renewal  of  the  engagement  on  the  23rd — Capture  of  prison- 
ers and  provisions  by  the  French  on  the  27th — Fight  at  Mercy 
le  Haut— Destruction  of  villages  by  the  investing  force — 
Sortie  of  October  7th — Condition  of  the  besieged — Increase 
of  the  sick  and  wounded — Approaching  famine — The  question 
of  surrender — Distinction  between  the  Army  of  Bazaine  and 
the  garrison  of  Metz — Council  of  War  on  the  10th  of  October 
— Questions  discussed—  Impossible  conditions  demanded — 
Negotiations  of  General  Boyer  with  Count  Bismarck — Com- 
plication of  the  political  with  the  military  situation — Council 
of  War  on  the  25th  of  October — Mission  of  General  Clian- 
garnier— The  Capitulation — What  immediately  followed. 


The  force  that  invested  Metz  was  composed 
as  follows : — 

First  Army  (Steinmetz),  consisting  of  the 
1st  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Manteuffel; 
the  7th  under  the  orders  of  Von  Zastrow  ;  and 
the  8th  under  Von  Goben.  The  Guards  Corps 
had  been  detached  to  serve  with  the  new  army 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  as  pre- 
viously recorded  (ante,  p.  17). 

Second  Army  (Prince  Frederick  Charles), 
consisting  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  Fransecky;  the  3rd,  by  Alvensleben  II.; 
the  9th  byManstein;  and  the  10th  by  Voigts- 
Rhetz.  The  seven  Corps,  including  the 
Cavalry  Division,  were  estimated  to  number 
about  200,000  men.  The  estimate  was  some- 
times greater,  sometimes  less :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  strength  of  the  investing: 
force,  when  Metz  capitulated,  was  about  180,000 
infantry  and  cavalry,  with  630  field  guns,    «& 
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The  line  of  investment,  commencing  on  the 
northern  side,  may  be  approximately  drawn 
from  Feves  and  Se'me'court,  across  the  Thioti- 
ville  Road  and  the  Moselle  to  Argaticy ; 
thence,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through 
Olgy,  Malroy,  Failly,  Servigny,  Noisseville> 
Montoy,  Coincy,  Ars-Laquenexy,  and  Mercy- 
le-Haut,  to  Peltre,  by  the  Saarbruck  railway ; 
from  this  point  westward  by  way  of  Magny, 
across  the  Moselle  to  Ars,  and  from  thence 
northward  by  way  of  Jussy,  Chatel  St.  Ger- 
main, and  Plesnois,  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started  at  Feves.  There  were  troops,  of 
course,  both  in  the  rear  and  in  advance  of  this 
line,  which  represents,  somewhat  roughly,  the 
ground  on  which  the  above-named  forces  were 
massed,  for  the  most  part  near  the  villages 
mentioned. 

At  certain  points  the  line  was  double.  Thus 
on  the  eastern  side,  Vremy,  St.  Barbe  Gras, 
Retonfay,  Flanville,  and  Ogy  were  strongly 
occupied,  as  well  as  the  villages  about  a  mile 
in  front  of  them,  through  which  we  have 
drawn  the  line.  In  advance  of  their  first 
line,  the  German  outposts  approached  very 
near  those  of  Bazaine's  army,  and  besides  the 
occasional  shots  and  skirmishes  occasioned  by 
this  proximity,  they  were  also  exposed  to  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance  from  the  Guerilla  war- 
fare of  irregular  French  bands,  who  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods.1  They  also  suffered 
much  from  dysentery,  fever,  and  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  their  out-of-door  life.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  long 
holiday  at  the  time  when  Bazaine  was  charged 
with  inactivity,  and  the  third  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  was  proceeding  by  forced 
marches  to  the  investment  of  Paris. 

The  army  of  Bazaine  lay  around  Metz  in  an 
inner  circle.  Beginning  at  Woippy  on  the 
northern  side,  its  lines  extended  through  St. 
Eloy  to  the  Moselle,  (6th  corps,  Canrobert), 
and  then  trended  southward,  by  way  of  St. 
Julien  and  Valliers,  as  far  as  Fort  Queleu 
(3rd  Corps,  Leboeuf).  The  south  side,  from 
Queleu  to  the  Moselle  was  kept  by  the  2nd 
Corps  (Frossard),  and  the  west,  sweeping 
round  in  a  wide  curve  from  Longueville  to 
Woippy,  by  the  4th  Corps  (L'Admirault),  and 


the  Garde  Iinpenale  (Bourbaki;  afterwards 
Desvaux).  Their  effective  strength  was 
estimated  on  the  15th  of  September  at  138,000: 
but  the  number  of  men  really  able  to  carry 
arms  when  Metz  capitulated  does  not  appear 
to  have  exceeded  65,000.  They  were  well 
protected  ill  their  lines  by  earthworks  and 
redoubts,  and  behind  them  was  the  inner 
circle  of  fortifications,  forming  the  circum- 
vallation  of  the  city.2  In  addition  to  the 
earthworks  and  redoubts  held  by  Bazaine  as 
an  entrenched  cainp,  and  the  bastioned  wall, 
whose  guns  in  many  places  covered  his 
positions  there  were  the  outlying  forts.  The 
fortress-crowned  Mamelon  of  St.  Julien,  for 
example,  commanded  with  its  guns  the  first 
line  of  investment  where  it  passed  through  the 
villages  of  Failly,  Servigny,  Noisseville,  and 
Montoy ; 3  while  Fort  Queleu  was  equally 
within  range  of  Ars-Laquenexy,  and  the 
villages  all  round  to  Magny. 

The  German  entrenchments  were  continuous 
all  round  Metz,  so  that  they  were  able  with 
ease  to  concentrate  sufficient  force  on  any 
given  point.  The  roads  were  everywhere 
guarded  by  rifle  pits.  The  villages  were 
barricaded,,  and  the  houses  loopholed.  The 
advanced  posts  were  either  posted  behind 
earthworks,  or  in  fortified  residences.  The 
field  watches  occupied  woods  and  gardens, 
and  were  ready  for  instant  action  at  any  time, 
A  surprise  was  impossible.  Of  these  facts, 
and  even  of  the  streogth  of  the  enemy,  the 
people  of  Metz  were  in  blissful  ignorance,  and 
consequently  they  knew  better  than  Bazaine 
what  he  ought  to  accomplish  or  attempt. 
With  the  facts  before  us  we  conclude  that  the 
service  he  performed  by  holding  an  army  of 
200,000  men  in  the  environs  of  Metz,  was 
much  greater  than  he  could  have  accomplished 
for  France,  had  he  succeeded  in  cutting  his 
way  out.  Mr.  Robinson,  indeed,  affirms  that 
he  could  have  done  so,  and  that  no  such  force 
was  opposed  to  him.  He  says  :  "  I  myself  saw 
on  the  15th  of  September,  the  returns  of  our 
available  force.  On  that  day  we  had  138,000 
men,  fit  in  every  respect  to  take  the  field. 
Six  thousand  cavalry  were  then  able  to  be 
mounted,  besides  having  horses  available  for  a 
large  body  of  artillery ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
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"  Things  were  going  on  in  this  sleepy  fashion,  when 
I  was  startled,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  by  a  small 
note  brought  to  my  bedroom  door  :  '  Macmahon  has 
been  defeated  at  Sedan  ;  the  Emperor  has  been  taken 
prisoner ;  the  army  surrendered  at  discretion  ; '  that 
was  all  it  said.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  at  the 
'  Division  ; '  nothing  was  known  there.  In  half  an 
hour  I  was  at  the  Quartier-General,  and  there  no  news 
existed.  It  was  thought  impossible  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
known  not  to  be  true,  and  I  was  deemed  a  '  bkujueur.' 
To  give  my  authority  for  my  news  was  not  possible 
without  placing  that  authority  in  an  awkward  position, 
but  I  still  held  my  opinion,  yet  at  the  same  time  my 
peace.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  tropical  storm  of  rain,  all  at  once  burst  out  a 
most  furious  cannonade  all  round  us.  In  spite  of  the 
wet  the  population  turned  out.  Every  piece  the  Prus- 
sians had  mounted  fired  at  us  ;  our  forts  replied.  The 
heavens  seemed  to  hail  fire  as  the  shells  burst  on  the 
hillsides.    Some  fell  on  the  He  Symphorien,  sent  from 
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that  at  this  time  the  Prussian  forces  which 
beleaguered  us  could  not  have  brought  anything 
like  that  number  into  the  field."  His  "firm 
belief"  can  avail  nothing-  against  the  facts 
stated  above  from  the  best  German  authority, 
as  to  the  stiength  of  the  two  armies  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Seven  Army  Corps 
in  their  full  strength  would  have  made 
a  much  larger  force  than  the  figures  we  have 
quoted.  It  is,  prima  facie,  just  as  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Robinson,  a  civilian,  was 
deceived  by  appearances  which  led  him  to  un- 
dervalue the  strength  of  the  enemy,  as  that 
the  marshal  was  misled  by  appearances  to  the 
contrary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bazaine  was 
driven  back  under  the  guns  of  Metz  on  the 
same  day  that  the  army  of  Macmahon  was 
crushed  at  Sedan,  and  that  the  Emperor  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner.  The  news  of 
this  disaster  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
beaten  troops  into  their  entrenchments,  and 
for  days  afterwards  people  wondered  why 
Macmahon  came  not.  The  anny,  weary  of 
waiting-,  and  of  the  wet,  were  settling  down  in 
despair,  or  mutinously  accusing  the  officers  of 
incapacity,  and  of  having  led  them  out  to  be 
slaughtered.4  So  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber wore  away ;  the  Prussians  erecting  fresh 
batteries,  often  within  range,  and  the  forts 
trying  to  dislodge  them,  sometimes  with 
success.  We  must  here  quote  Mr.  Robinson 
textually  for  some  particulars  in  which  his 
evidence  may  be  relied  upon. 
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the  Prussian  batteries  at  Ars  ;  some  fell  in  the  camp  at 
Plappeville,  from  the  enemy's  works  at  Rozerieulles  ; 
at  Montigny  some  few  did  a  bittle  damage,  but  twelve 
or  fourteen  killed  and  wounded  were  all  the  results  we 
knew  of  from  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  heaviest  firing 
we  ever  had  against  Metz.  '  It  is  Macmahon  who  ap- 
proaches,' said  half  the  town.  '  Let  us  make  a  sortie,' 
they  said ;  and  they  rushed  to  the  gates  in  order  to 
'  interview '  the  Marshal  on  the  subject ;  but  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  without  the  watchword  none  could 
pass.  The  other  half  of  the  town  had  received  some 
faint  echo  of  the  truth,  and  knew  that  Macmahon 
came  not ;  for  on  the  8th  came  in  600  prisoners,  in  ex- 
change for  those  we  had  sent  out  before,  and  some  of 
these  knew  that  Macmahon  had  met  with  a  check  on 
his  road  from  Chalons  to  Metz.  Nevertheless,  as  they 
had  believed  the  good  news  brought  by  the  chasseur 
before,  and  found  it  false,  they  now  disbelieved  the 
bad  news,  or  only  believed  it  partially. 

"  Next  morning  explanations  of  this  heavy  firing 
were  sought,  but  none  could  be  found ;  the  very  ab- 
sence of  an  explanation  was  suspicious.  The  only 
probable  one  of  the  many  alleged  causes  for  all  the 
expenditure  of  powder  was,  that  an  enormous  body  of 
French  prisoners  from  Sedan  was  passing  Metz,  and 
that  this  was  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  how  vigor- 
ously we  were  being  bombarded  ;  but  the  Prussians 
were  not  much  given  to  waste  their  ammunition  for 
nothing,  and  we  never  had  a  definite  solution  of  the 
mystery  accorded  to  us.  The  11th  brought  us  more 
news ;  it  brought  us  a  German  newspaper,  the  Threust, 
and  there  we  read  the  news  of  those  disastrous  days  of 
Sedan,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  form  of  government.  This  was  scorned  as  a 
lie,  a  base  fabrication.  The  journal  itself  was  a  Bis- 
marckian  organ  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  the  journal  itself, 
but  a  special  copy  made  on  purpose  to  send  into  Metz. 
No  one  would  take  a  calm  view  of  the  situation  ;  few 
believed  the  news,  and  those  who  did  dared  not  say  so. 
You  must  recollect,  however,  that  for  very  nearly  a 
month  we  had  had  no  news  of  the  outer  world  ;  we 
had  seen  no  gathering  of  the  storm  ;  it  fell  upon  the 
people  all  at  once  ;  and  human  credulity  has  bounds, 
especially  when  suddenly  called  upon  to  believe  the 
truth." 


Even  so  late  as  the  15th  of  Septembei-,  Mr. 
Robinson  adds :  "  The  unbelieving  and  stony- 
hearted portion  of  Metz  refused  to  credit  any- 
thing coming  from  so  suspicious  a  quarter  as 
the  German  Gross."  As  for  Bazaine,  "  he  said 
nothing,  not  a  single  word.  The  army  knew 
not  what  to  think,  and  was  greatly  agitated ; 
at  first  it  was  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  to  the  service,  and  the  personal 
loss  each  individual  in  it  might  have  suffered 
in  such  a  wholesale  carnage  as  that  which 
must  have  preceded  so  huge  a  catastrophe. 
Then  came  the  question,  What  are  we  ?  To 
whom  do  we  owe  allegiance  ?    And  personal 
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politics  began  to  obtrude  themselves  into 
everything."7  Too  much  heed  cannot  be  given 
to  these  words  of  Bazaine's  enemy,  in  esti- 
mating his  conduct.  If  the  first  thought  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  when  their  Emperor 
went  into  captivity,  and  their  country  was 
overwhelmed  with  sudden  ruin,  was  to  doubt 
where  their  allegiance  was  due — if  "  personal 
politics "  instantly  obtruded  themselves  into 
everything,  why  was  Bazaine  aloue  to  have 
no  politics,  and  own  to  no  allegiance,  even 
in  favour  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  was 
pledged  by  his  oath  ?  If,  again,  these  things 
really  occurred — and  who  can  doubt  it  on  such 
testimony  ? — and  if  Bazaine  knew,  as  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  known,  as  much  of  the 
temper  of  the  troops  and  the  populace  as  Mr. 
Robinson,  why  should  he  alone  have  been  in 
haste  to  proclaim  the  disaster,  and  anticipate 
even  by  a  day  or  an  hour,  the  evil  conse- 
quences ?  Why  should  he  not  wait — as  he  did 
wait — for  further  information  from  Paris  as  to 
the  progress  of  events  ?  Why  should  he 
above  all  men,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  last  army  left  to  the  Empire, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  beleaguered  fortress, 
have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  that  everything 
was  in  peril  ?  He  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
his  policy — we  do  not  profess  in  these  pages 
to  pass  judgment  on  facts  which  are  yet  in- 
sufficiently known.  What  we  mean  to  affirm 
is  only  this — that  at  every  step  in  this  inves- 
tigation we  find  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  that  the  cry  against  Bazaine  for 
continuing  to  hold  Metz  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  for  doing  nothing  which  could 
compromise  him  with  the  agents  of  revolution 
it  Paris  is  a  one-sided  accusation. 

It  is  now  time  to  state  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
was  not  solely  responsible  for  the  resolution  to 
hold  Metz,  although  the  question  is  generally 
argued  as  if  this  were  the  case,  which  line  of 
argument  we  have  humoured  in  our  treatment 
of  it.  General  Coffinieres  de  Nordeck  states 
that  there  were  two  opinions  on  the  subject, 
both  in  the  army  and  the  city,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marshal  Bazaine,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  had  called  a  Council  of  War  in  the 
chateau  of  Grimont,  o-ver  against  Fort  St.  ! 
Julien.      At    this    council    it    was    resolved  ; 


unanimously  that  the  wisest  course  was  to 
hold  the  eminently  strategic  position  of  Metz' 
to  which  resolution  was  appended  the  condi- 
tion that  the  army  should  "  manoeuvre  vigor- 
ously round  the  place."8  In  the  face  of  this 
resolve,  it  is  a  question  whether  Bazaine  was 
really  trying  to  cut  his  way  out  of  Metz,  in 
the  sense  generally  understood,  on  the  31st  of 
August  and  1st  of  September.  He  would  have 
acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  above  reso- 
lution, had  his  object  been  to  open  a  vjcuy  out' 
but  not  so  as  to  bar  his  own  return.  If  this 
be  so,  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  has 
been  uselessly  expended  in  trying  to  prove 
that  Bazaine  failed  in  an  earnest  determination 
to  do  what  he  never  meant  to  do,  and  what  he 
could  not  have  done  without  acting  contrary 
to  the  policy  he  had  himself  suggested. 

Although  De  Nordeck  had  agreed  with 
Bazaine  as  to  the  course  that  it  was  desirable 
to  pursue  at  the  end  of  August,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  break  in  the  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween them  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  If  the  looseness  of 
the  political  fabric  in  France,  and  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  old  sentiment  of  loyalty  were 
evinced  by  the  Babel  of  tongues  heard  in  Metz 
after  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  had  become 
known  to  the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  how 
much  more  strikingly  apparent  was  this  ren- 
dered by  the  division  between  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  the  commandant  of 
the  city  !  De  Nordeck  recognized  in  the  events 
of  the  4th  of  September  a  "  new  manifestation 
of  the  national  will."  He  affirmed  that  if  the 
empire  had  preserved  its  adherents,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  acclaimed  anew.;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ignore  the  captivity  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  flight  of  the  Empress,  and 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  King  of 
Prussia  declined  to  treat  with  any  authority 
but  the  regency,  considering  that  in  his  first 
proclamation  he  had  declared  he  was  at  war 
only  with  the  empire.  A  man  in  the  high 
military  position  of  De  Nordeck  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  known  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  never  used  any  such  words  in  his  procla- 
mation, as  we  have  stated  more  than  once  be- 
fore (ante  vol.  i.  p.  339).  But  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  this  singular  readiness  of  a  French 
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officer  to  second  the  purpose  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror, and  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  own 
Sovereign,  is  somewhat  phenomenal.  We  miss 
the  fine  sense  of  chivalric  honour  for  which 
Frenchmen  were  once  remarkable,  and  which 
caused  Henry  IV.  to  observe  on  one  occasion  : 
"  They  who  find  old  examples  of  virtue  before 
them,  must  imitate  and  repeat  them  for  such 
as  come  after."  The  decline  of  this  sentiment 
is  not,  however,  to  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
vice  of  individuals.  It  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  almost  a  century  of  revolutionary 
changes  that  the  substitution  of  one  govern- 
ment by  another  should  fail  to  excite  any  very 
deep  emotion  ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is 
more  surprising  that  Bazaine  should  have  run 
the  risk  of  incurring  odium  by  adhesion  to  the 
empire,  than  that  Coffinieres  should  have  ac- 
cepted, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  order  of 
things. 

To  express  the  policy  of  these  two  men  in  a 
word,  Bazaine,  when  intelligence  of  the  event 
of  Sedan  and  the  revolution  at  Paris  reached 
Metz  in  some  indirect  manner  on  the  7th  of 
September,  refused  to  compromise  himself 
either  by  proclaiming  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster, or  by  acting  on  the  aggressive.  His 
policy  was  to  wait.  Coffinieres,  on  the  con- 
trary, desired  to  be  frank  with  the  army  and 
the  people,  tell  them  the  whole  truth,  and  act 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
Bazaine  was  able  to  keep  silence  so  long  as  the 
rumours  of  disaster  were  disbelieved  in  conse- 
quence of  no  official  statement  being  made, 
and  this  was  the  case  even  so  late  as  the  11th 
of  September,  when  a  French  newspaper  was 
brought  into  the  town  which  confirmed  the 
flying  rumours  that  had  previously  been  in 
circulation.  On  the  12th  a  meeting  of  generals 
took  place  at  the  Ban  St.  Martin,  where  it  is 
said  Bazaine  maintained  that  silence  was  the 
best  policy,  while  Coffinieres  declared  himself 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  meeting,  says 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  a  stormy  one,  and  the  next 
day  Coffinieres,  acting  upon  his  own  discretion, 
issued  the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Metz, — We  have  read  in  a  Ger- 
man journal — the  Gazette  de  la  Croix — the  very  sad 
news  of  the  fate  of  a  French  army  crushed  by  the 
numbers  of  its  enemies  after  a  three  days'  struggle 


under  the  walls  of  Sedan.  This  journal  also  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  a  new  Government  by 
the  representatives  of  the  country.  We  have  no  other 
evidence  of  these  events  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
tradict this. 

"  In  these  very  grave  circumstances  our  only 
thoughts  should  be  for  France.  The  duty  of  each 
one  of  us,  whether  as  simple  citizens  or  as  officers,  is 
to  remain  at  our  posts,  and  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
defending  Metz.  In  this  solemn  moment,  France,  our 
country,  is  summed  up  for  each  one  of  us  in  the  word 
Metz  !  that  city  which  has  so  many  times  before  suc- 
cessfully resisted  our  country's  foe. 

"  Tour  patriotism,  of  which  you  have  already  given 
such  proofs  by  your  care  for  our  wounded  soldiers, 
will  never  fail.  By  your  resistance  you  will  make 
yourselves  honoured  and  respected,  even  by  your 
enemies.  The  memory  of  the  deeds  of  your  ancestors 
will  sustain  you  in  the  coming  struggle. 

"  The  army  which  is  about  our  walls,  and  which 
has  already  shown  its  valour  and  its  heroism  in  the 
combats  of  Borny,  Gravelotte,  and  Servigny,  will  not 
leave  you. 9  With  you  it  will  resist  the  enemy  which 
surrounds  us,  and  this  resistance  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment time  to  create  the  means  of  saving  France — of 
saving  our  country. 

"Metz,  September  13th,  1870. 

"L.  Coffinieres,  ■ 

' '  General  of  Division,  Commandant  of  Metz. 

"  Paul  Odent, 

"  Prefect  of  the  Moselle. 

"Felix  Maeechal, 

"Mayor  of  Metz." 

After  this,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
continued  silence  of  the  Marshal.  The  rumours 
that  had  so  long  disquieted  Metz  had  now  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  official  confirmation.  Still 
Bazaine  allowed  two  or  three  days  to  pass  by 
before  he  made  any  anouncement — he  still 
hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  Empress-regent  would 
show  some  signs  of  life,  or  that  something 
decisive  would  transpire  by  which  to  shape 
his  policy.  It  might  be  that  peace  .would  be 
concluded,  in  which  case,  as  the  commander 
of  the  only  coherent  army  in  France,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  throw  the  weight  of  his 
sword  into  the  scale  of  public  opinion.  Whether 
he  was  moved  by  the  personal  ambition  of 
which  he  has  been  accused,  or  was  influenced 
by  the  pure  sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  following 
order  of  the  day,  dated  three  days  later  than 
the  proclamation  by  General  Coffinieres,  is 
equally  intelligible. 

"  To  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, — According  to  two 
French  journals  of  the  7th  and  10th  of  September, 
brought  to  Head  Quart*  rs  by  a  French  prisoner  who 
has  been  able  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  enemy's 
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he   Emperor  Napoleon   has  been 

fa  y,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 

the  .  .he  Prince  Imperial,  having  quitted 

Paris  )f  September,  an  executive  power, 

under  th  ie  G  overnment  for  National  Defence, 

has  const  tself  in  Paris,      ^he  members  who 

compose  th  Jeneral  Trochu,  President,  Governor 

of  Paris  ;  a  a  Deputies  of  Paris, 


Jules  1        -B. 
Gambei 

Garnie,     ^ages. 
Cremiel  I 
Glais-Bizoin. 
E.  Arago. 


E.  Pelletan. 
Jules  Ferry. 
Jules  Simon. 

E.  PlCARH. 

H.  Rochefort. 

De  KJ3RATRY, 

(Prefet  de  Police). 


"  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  our  military  obligations  towards  the  country 
in  danger  rests  the  same. 

"  Let  us  continue,  then,  to  serve  it  with  devotion, 
and  with  equal  energy  defend  its  territory  from  the 
stranger,  and  social  order  against  evil  passions. 

"I  am  convinced  that  your  moral,  of  which  you 
have  already  given  such  proof,  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  circumstances,  and  that  you  will  add  new  claims 
to  the  admiration  of  France. 

"Ban  St.  Martin,  16th  September,  1870." 

Metz  was  now  more  divided  in  opinion  than 
before.  There  were  those  who  agreed  with 
Bazaine,  that  it  was  foolish  to  recognize  a  self- 
constituted  body  who  had  no  locus  standi, 
who  were  not  even  elected  by  the  people, 
who  could  have  no  function, — inasmuch  as  the 
Emperor  had  never  abdicated,  though  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  Empress  was  still 
Eegent,  though  she  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
for  her  personal  safety.  Others  regarded  the 
omission  to  acknowledge  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  the  phrase  about  defending 
social  order  against  "  evil  passions "  as  a 
threat.  "  Coteries  began  to  be  formed  ;  Im- 
perialist meetings  were  held  here ;  Republican 
meetings  were  held  there :  Orleanist  and 
Legitimist  meetings  were  held  wherever  two 
or  three  could  be  gathered  together ;  and  each 
of  these  was  divided  against  itself.  There 
was  the  party  of  the  Regency,  the  party  of 
the  Restoration;  and  this  latter  was  divided 
into  the  old  Emperor's  and  the  young  one's 
faction.  There  was  the  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  the  Confederated  Republic  of 
different  states ;  but  how  many  there  were  to 
be,  or  what  they  were  to  be  called,  no  one 
could  tell.  There  was  the  Red,  and  the  Rights 
of  Man  republican  parties,  and  Orleanists  and 
Legitimists  had  half-a-dozen  different  candi- 


dates to  support,  where  half-a-dozen  could  be 
found  to  support  their  various  claims.  The 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  these  inward 
sentiments  were  many.  Republicans  punched 
out  the  head  of  Napoleon  from  their  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Orleanists  sported 
silver  fleurs-de-lys  on  their  scarf-pins  and  shirt 
links,  and  the  variety  in  cravats  was  a  political 
study  in  itself.10  Confusion  was  king,  and 
confusion  alone  reigned."11  This  testimony,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  that  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  only  Englishman  in  Metz  at  this  time.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  to  the  facts;  but  is  it  won- 
derful, under  these  circumstances,  that  Marshal 
Bazaine  should  still  prefer  to  wait  and  watch, 
and  keep  his  sword  bright,  ready  for  action 
when  the  hour  came  ? 

Another  Aveek  had  passed  away  since  the 
proclamation  of  General  Coffinieres,  and  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  approaching  peace,  and 
no  visible  token  from  the  representatives  fo 
the  Imperial  Government-  In  the  meantime, 
the  Crown  Prince  had  continued  his  long 
march  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  20th  had 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Versailles.  With 
Paris  invested,  Strasburg  under  a  bombard- 
ment, and  nearly  the  whole  intervening  part 
of  France  swept  by  the  armies  of  Werder  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  the  best  that 
Bazaine  could  do  was  to  carry  out  the  policy 
agreed  upon  in  the  late  Council  of  War.  If 
any  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  detaining 
a  large  army  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  keep  it  on  the  alert  by  con- 
tinual alarms.  Although,  therefore,  the  French 
guns  swept  a  wide  area,  and  the  Germans  were 
frequently  driven  back  in  order  that  the  extent 
of  foraging  ground  open  to  Bazaine's  army 
might  be  increased,  something  more  was  de- 
manded.  In  spite  of  these  small  successes,  the 
threatened  exhaustion  of  the  supplies,  and  the 
increase  of  disease  in  the  city  and  the  camp 
furnished  a  sufficient  motive  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity. Besides  this  it  was  important  to  keep 
the  troops  in  heart  by  leading  them  against 
the  enemy ;  and  the  circle  of  investment  was 
so  impregnable  by  the  middle  of  September, 
that  communication  with  the  outer  world  was 
only  preserved  here,  as  at  Paris,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  balloons.12 
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GENERAL    VON    MANSTEIN,    COMMANDER    OF   THE    FIFTH    ARMY    CORPS    (SECOND   ARM?). 


Mr.  Robinson  states  that  the  discontent  in 
Metz  at  this  time  was  so  great  that  a  patriotic 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  rush  out  and  capture 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  Jouy.  At 
length,  therefore,  Sept.  22nd,  Bazaine  com- 
menced an  important  movement.  Lebceuf  was 
to  open  the  ball.  Leading  his  men  down  the 
slopes  of  Julien  they  drove  the  Prussians  from 
a  house  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter  near 
the  wood  of  Mey  below  Vantoux.  From  this 
point  they  advanced  against  the  village  of 
Noisseville,  aided  by  the  guns  of  St.  Julien, 
which  made  good  practice;  a  feint  was  also 
made  against  the  village  of  Mercy-le-Haut  on 
the  south-east,  perhaps  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Germans,  who  from  that  elevation  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on.  In  front  of  Noisse- 
ville a  heavy  column  of  cavalry  prepared 
to  meet  the  attack,  and  a  rapid  fire  burst 
from  every  crevice  of  the  loopholed  houses. 
Then  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  fire  over  an 


extent  of  ground  measured  by  miles  from  the 
north  to  the  south-east.  Yet  for  four  hours 
the  fight  was  continued,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  Bazaine 
withdrew  his  men  under  the  guns  of  St.  Julien. 
Another  account  is  given  of  that  part  of 
this  day's  engagement,  which  occurred  at 
Mercy-le-Haut.  It  seems  that  the  French 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  of  Metz,  and 
digging  potatoes  in  the  fields  of  this  suburb. 
On  the  22nd  they  were  prevented  for  the  first 
time ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  mai.o  their 
Appearance  than  the  Prussian  outposts,  who 
had  been  previously  strengthened,  opened 
fire.  The  French  then  withdrew,  but  only 
for  a  few  moments.  After  half  an  hour,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Prussians,  they 
opened  a  smart  fire  from  the  earthwork  of  St. 
Privat,  situated  about  3,000  yards  from  the 
suburb  of  Montigny,  and  3,500  yards  from  the 
village  of  Augny,  occupied  by  the  Prussians. 
Under  cover  of  this  cannonade,  the  enemy- 
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The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  by  Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  period  of  the  War  of 
Liberatio;:,  March  loth,  1813,  in  which  month  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  denounced,  and  Prussia,  after  having 
secretly  prepared  for  the  event  during  the  last  five  years,  openly  joined  the  allies.  The  Order  was  founded  in  honorable 
remembrance  of  the  then  lately  deceased  SZueen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  --who  had  accompanied  the  King  in  the  former  wars  arainst 
Napoleon.  It  thus  combined  a  chivalric  and  tender  sentiment  with  that  of  patriotic  devotion  to  country  and  fatherland.  The 
decree  reviving  the  Order  was  dated  July  19th,  1870,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  the  Cross  was  to  be  bestovued  "  without 
difference  of  rank  and  station  as  a  reward  for  merit  gained  either  in  the  actual  voar  with  the  enemy  or  at  home  in  service 
connected  -with  the  honour  and  independence  of  our  beloved  country.'''' 


1. — Blucher's  Cross. 


2- — Cross  of  the  Second  Class.     3  —Cross  for  Non- Military  Persons.     4.— Cross  cf  the  First  Class. 
5.— War-Medal  for  Combatants.     6. — War-Medal  for  Non-Combatants. 


The  Grand  Cross  cf  this  Order  (1)  is  worn  round  the  neck  ;  the  star  or  mounting  of  the  one  given  to  Blue  her  was  of 
gold,  but  this  was  exceptional,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  Order.  The  Grand  Cross  is  only  given  for  a  victor; 
in  the  field,  or  for  the  glorious  capture  or  equally  glorious  defence  of  a  fortress.  The  Cross  of  the  first  class  (4)  is  worn  on  the 
left  breast ;  that  oj  the  second  class  in  the  button-hole,  and  when  given  for  distinguished  service  against  the  enemy,  is  suspended 
from  a  black  ribbon  with  a  white  border  (2),  but  ordinarily  from  a  white  ribbon  with  a  black  border  (3).  The  Cross  of  the  first 
class  has  neither  crown,  nor  initials,  nor  date,  and  is  only  given  to  those  who  have  previously  obtained  the  cross  of  the  second 
class.  To  the  Order  are  appended  two  medals,  the  one  for  soldiers  (5),  the  other  for  civilians  (6).  The  first  is  made  of  copper, 
and  is  suspended  from  an  orange  ribbon  with  a  white  and  black  border  ;  the  other  it  made  oj  iron,  and  is  suspended  j'rom  a  white 
ribbon  wi/h  an  orange  and  black  border. 
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evidently  determined  to  have  potatoes,  made 
an  advance,  supported  by  cavalry,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mercy-le-Haut,  driving  in 
the  Prussian  outposts,  and  occupying  that 
village,  and  the  village  of  Peltre,  both  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  of  Queleu.  After  some 
sharp  skirmishing,  they  were  driven  back, 
and,  having  accomplished  their  object  of 
foraging,  retired  into  Metz  by  way  of  Le 
Sablon.13 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Sept.  23rd,  the  sortie 
was  renewed.14     From  the  vantage  ground  of 
the  chateau  of  Mercy  the  French  troops  could 
be  seen  gathering  under  the  walls  of  Fort  St. 
Julien,  and  presently  they  poured  out  along 
the    road    leading   in   the    direction    of    the 
Prussian    Right.      They    advanced    in    solid 
masses,  the  infantry  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery.     Instantly  the  telegraph  flashed  its 
messages,15   orderlies  galloped  off  hither  and 
thither,  and  troops  began  concentrating  on 
the  threatened  point.     Bazaine  repeated   his 
strategy  of  the  day  before.     Soon  after  two 
o'clock  Fort  Queleu,  apparently  to  draw  at- 
tention  from   the   movement   on    the   Right, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  against  the  chateau  of 
Mercy-le-Haut.       Hot    and    fast    the    shells 
dropped  among  the  woods  immediately  to  the 
left  and  below  the  chateau,  where  the  French 
knew  that  Prussian  troops  were  hidden.     The 
guns  from  Fort  les  Bottes,  the  strong  earth- 
work constructed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
chateau,  and  only  completed  the  day  before, 
delivered     their     maiden    fire :    the    French 
and  German  outposts  in  this  neighbourhood 
had  been  alike  strengthened,  and  the  inter- 
vening ground  was  occupied  by  strong  patrols. 
The  shells,  however,  were  for  the  most  part 
over-pitched;  the   majority   of    them   passed 
over  the  woods  and  fell  into  the  meadows.     It 
was   soon   evident   that   the   attack    in    this 
direction  was  only  a  feint,  yet  enough  troops 
were   retained   to   resist    any   sudden    onset, 
while  the  great  masses  were  hurried  forward 
to  meet  the  rush  towards  Thionville.     Now 
the  Prussian  field-pieces  answered  the  heavy 
cannonading   of  the   French,  and   there  was 
a  continuous  roar  of  cannon  on  both  the  right 
and  left  flanks,  mingled  with    the   growl   of 
mitrailleuses,  and  the  rattle  of  a  sharp  rifle 


fire,  which  indicated  that  a  severe  and  perhaps 
close  engagement  was  in  progress.  From  the 
heights  of  the  chateau  of  Mercy  men  could  be 
seen  falling  on  both  sides,  and  although  the 
main  attack  was  at  the  distance  of  six  miles, 
the  smoke  could  be  seen,  and  the  sound  of 
battle  heard,  which  told  of  heavy  fighting  in 
the  direction  of  Thionville.  Towards  evening, 
the  guns  on  the  French  Right  which  threatened 
Mercy-le-Haut,  were  silenced,  while  the  clouds 
of  smoke  Avhich  burst  in  thick  puff's  from  the 
French  positions  on  the  left,  seemed  to  ad- 
vance further  and  further  into  the  Prussian 
lines.  This  indicated  that  the  Prussians  had 
fallen  back,  but  as  the  movements  of  the 
French  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  against, 
it  could  not  be  the  case.  Had  Bazaine  fallen 
into  a  trap  ?  There  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  it ;  for  as  the  evening:  grew  darker,  the 
flashes  of  light  which  broke  from  the  now 
grey  woods,  and  the  louder  roar  of  cannon, 
seemed  to  tell  that  the  Prussians  had  halted 
in  force,  and  were  driving  back  the  French 
under  shelter  of  their  forts.  As  it  grew  still 
darker,  Fort  Queleu  was  ablaze  with  signal 
lights,  and  Fort  St.  Julien  responded  with 
similar  fires,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known 
only  to  the  French  themselves.10  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  the  French  had  ad- 
vanced well  into  the  Prussian  lines,  enticed 
by  a  defence  which  was  at  the  first  com- 
paratively feeble,  that  they  even  captured  a 
provision  train  and  made  some  prisoners,  but 
that  the  Germans  then  closed  in  upon  them, 
and  not  only  robbed  them  of  their  prize,  but 
took  700  French  prisoners.17 

We  have  mentioned  (ante,  p.  116),  that  a 
plan  was  concerted  in  Metz  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  effect  the  capture  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
at  Jouy.  This  point  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  German  lines,  and  here  an 
outpost  tragedy  occurred  for  which  revenge 
was  taken  in  the  night,  between  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  September.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
French  were  the  first  to  break  the  species  of 
truce  that  existed  between  the  soldiers  ot 
either  side  on  outpost  duty,  by  opening  fire 
upon  the  working  parties  of  the  2Slh  Regi- 
ment,  for   which    reaeon  a  party  of  skilled 
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marksmen  were  told  off  to  return  the  compli- 
ment upon  every  one  who  came  within  range. 
The  longer  range  of  the  chassepot  generally 
the  French  the  advantage  in  these  en- 
counters.  One  of  their  victims  was  a  non- 
uussioned  officer,  named  Beuther,  who  was 
shot  through  the  head,  on  having,  at  the  head 
of  a  patrol,  approached  in  open  day  to  within 
120  yards  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  The 
Germans  were  allowed  to  fetch  in  the  corpse 
unmolested,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  buried 
the  poor  fellow  with  military  honours  in  the 
churchyard  at  Jouy.  This  took  place  on  the 
20th,  and  having  been  followed  by  some  other 
unpleasant  incidents,  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment resolved  on  taking  his  revenge  during 
the  night  of  the  23rd  and  24th  September,  by 
destroying  the  house  in  which  the  enemy's 
outposts  had  taken  up  their  position.  He 
entrusted  the  affair  to  Lieutenant  Behrend  and 
thirty  men,  who  had  to  traverse  a  distance  of 
about  800  paces  between  their  outposts  and 
those  of  the  enemy,  over  ground  which  was 
without  shelter  of  any  kind.  The  party  seb 
out  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  12.30,  and  it 
was  2.30  before  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
during  which  interval  there  was  not  a  sound 
which  could  in  any  way  betray  the  stealthy 
advance  of  the  men.  Suddenly  shot  succeed- 
ing shot  seemed  to  pour  from  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  and  wild  cries  were 
heard,  whilst  Lieutenant  Behrend,  with  bullet 
and  baj^onet,  broke  through  the  chain  of  out- 
posts, and  made  himself  master  of  the  building. 
Three  unwounded  prisoners,  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  several  blankets  and  tent  utensils, 
were  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  outpost,  as  also  the  rest  of 
the  occupants  of  the  building,  with  their 
wounded,  took  to  immediate  flight;  and  as 
the  larkness  resounded  with  cries  of  pain  and 
I  imations  of  "  0  mon  JJieu  !  mon  U'cat !" 
a  number  of  them  must  have  been  wounded. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  the  house  by  fire  was 
not  completely  successful,  owing  to  the  massive 
construction  of  its  walls.  With  loud  huzzas 
and  shouts  of  exultation,  the  part}'  of  Lieu- 
tenant Behrend,  not  one  of  whom  was  wounded, 
returned  at  the  double,  through  the  storm  of 
bullets    which    hailed    upon    them   from    the 


numerous  French  troops  who  had  hastened 
to  the  support  of  their  outpost.  For  this  act 
of  courage  Behrend  received  the  Iron  Cross, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the  day. 

Events  of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  of 
frequent  occurrence,  A  few  were  taught  every 
day  by  leaden  messengers,  that  the  French 
within  Metz  were  neither  inactive  nor  wanting 
in  vigilance ;  and  there  were  many  places  in 
the  trenches  where,  if  a  hat  was  put  on  a 
stick,  and  left  above  the  breastworks,  it  would 
in  a  moment  be  sufficiently  riddled  with 
bullets  to  make  it  a  good  circumstantial 
witness  in  England  to  the  bravery  of  its 
owner,  and  the  risks  which  he  ran.18  The 
more  the  investment  of  Metz  assumed  the 
character  of  a  blockade,  before  the  recommence- 
ment of  Bazaine's  sorties,  the  more  infrequent 
such  incidents  as  we  have  related  above  neces- 
sarily became.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses 
become  greater  from  that  other  enemy  upon 
whom  soldiers  and  generals  so  often  fail  to 
count  beforehand,  but  who  has  rarely  failed  to 
exact  a  reckoning  from  great  armies  in  the 
field,  which  in  the  end  proves  heavier  than 
even  the  price  of  victory  and  the  penalty  of 
defeat.  Dysentery  had  been  rapidly  followed 
by  typhus  and  cholerine,  the  three  pests  of 
military  masses  in  camp.  The  bearers  of  the 
Red  Cross  had  therefore  abundance  of  work, 
and  the  road  between  Metz  and  Saarbruck 
literally  swarmed  with  Johannitter-Rittern 
and  their  assistants,  and  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation attached  to  Belgian  and  Dutch  ambu-" 
lances,  and  to  the  British  International  Society 
for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. 
Inside  Metz,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind 
assumed  among  other  horrible  forms,  that  of 
Hunger.  "  Mothers  saw  their  new-born  die 
from  want  of  more  nutritious  food  than  could 
now  be  obtained,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
they  buckled  ihe  sword-belt  and  giberne 
on  their  husbands  and  their  sons."19  Forage 
failed  for  the  horses,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  sent  beyond  the  outposts  in  a  starving 
condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
National  Guards  were  reviewed  (Sunday, 
Sept.  25th),  on  the  Place  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  with  the  hope  of  raising  their  spirits  ; 
and   two   days   later,  Tuesday,  J--H?  27th, :  the" 
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gairison  made  a  sortie  on  their  own  account 
in  search  of  provisions. 

For  this  purpose  a  reconnaissance  was  ordered 
in  three  different  directions.  The  first  and 
principal,  was  towards  Peltre,  on  the  Saar- 
bruck  railway ;  the  second,  in  the  direction 
of  Courcelles ;  the  third  towards  Thionville. 
At  Peltre,  the  enemy  had  accumulated  his 
commissariat  stores  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
encamped  westward,  and  at  Courcelles  and 
Re'milly  there  were  similar  supplies  for  the 
camp  on  the  east.  These  stores  might  be 
broken  up  or  captured  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  'Twere  strange  if  the  enemy  could  not 
be  surprised  some  time  or  other. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  27th,  a  train  was 
formed  on  the  Saarbruck  line  of  railway.  The 
front  was  formed  with  waggons,  on  which  field- 
pieces  were  mounted ;  behind  were  carriages 
conveying  some  of  the  troops,  and  in  the  rear 
of  these,  on  the  line  of  railway,  the  remainder 
of  the  battalions  marched  in  the  good  old 
fashion,  conveying  with  them  a  battery  of 
mitrailleuses.  So  they  moved  on  towards  the 
Chateau  of  Crepy,  near  the  place  on  our  map 
where  the  line  of  investment  crosses  the  rail- 
way a  little  below  and  westward  of  Peltre. 
Here  the  German  pickets  opened  fire,  where- 
upon the  French  left  the  carriages  in  the  rear, 
and  while  some  pushed  on  to  sustain  the 
combat  in  front,  others  stole  on  rapidly  to  the 
village,  and  there  took  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
After  a  few  rattling  discharges  of  musketry, 
the  first  in  the  combat  had  succeeded  in  taking 
1 50  German  prisoners,  but  not  wishing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  so  many  additional 
mouths,  they  merely  broke  their  guns  and  Ret 
the  men  at  liberty  again.  The  fighting  in 
the  village  was  more  desperate.  The  routed 
Germans  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  the  Avails 
of  which  had  been  previously  loopholed,  ready 
for  defence.  The  French  stormed  the  gates,  and 
forced  an  entrance.  Imagination  may  depict 
the  scene  of  carnage  in  the  sanctuary,  from 
which  escape  was  impossible,  and  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given.  The  bayonet  and  the 
bullet  did  their  devil's  work  within  the  walls 
of  the  chapel,  where  the  terrified  sisterhood 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  worship,  and  its 
pavement  was  slippery  with  blood,  and  strewn 


with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  While  this 
was  going  on  at  the  convent,  the  railway 
station  was  also  carried,  men  dropping  at  every 
step  of  the  advance ;  and,  playing  bass  to  the 
sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  the  guns  of  Fort 
Queleu  thundered  overhead  in  support  of  tlio 
adventurous  battalions.  That  morning's  wriflt 
was  a  brilliant  but  cruel  piece  of  butchery. 
It  was  a  complete  success.  Oxen  and  sheep, 
hay  and  straw,  coffee,  sugar,  and  no  one  can 
say  what  other  grocery,  were  the  reward  of 
the  victors'  toils,  and  joyfully  they  returned 
into  Metz  with  these  tokens  of  their  triumph.20 
Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  gallant  fight- 
ing at  several  other  points  round  Metz,  on  that 
eventful  day.  General  Montaudan  led  two 
regiments  of  the  Third  Corps  (the  90th  and 
60th)  against  Mercy-le-Haut,  and  unlike  the 
garrison  troops  at  Crepy  and  Peltre,  found  his 
company  had  been  expected,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  The  chateau  has  had  its  windows 
boarded  up  and  loopholed,  and  its  enceinte 
defended  by  a  barricade  of  hewn  trees,  from 
behind  which  a  rattle  of  musketry  salutes  the 
advancing  columns.  With  a  shout  of  "  Vive  la 
France  !"  the  French  rush  forward,  and  in  an 
instant  the  abattis  is  cleared  of  its  defenders-. 
Then  from  every  window  of  the  chateau  pours 
a  storm  of  musketry  fire,  as  the  sapeurs,  grasping 
firmly  their  axes,  lead  the  way  up  to  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  with  loud  shouts  smash  in 
the  doors  and  windows.  What  need  to  speak 
of  the  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  despair  that 
ensued  ?  With  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 
were  mingled  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the 
cries  and  curses  of  the  living.  From  room  to 
room  the  work  of  slaughter  went  on,  and  the 
sickening  death-blow  of  the  clubbed  musket 
finished  the  horrible  work,  which  the  rapid 
shot  or  the  cruel  steel  had  left  incomplete. 
As  in  the  convent  at  Crepy,  the  Germans 
were  hopelessly  trapped,  and  thp  hot  French 
blood  was  excited  to  madness.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  entire  basement  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  shambles,  and  yet  the  garrison 
upstairs  refuses  submission.  They  know  their 
doom — for  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  their  own 
deed  at  Bazeilles,  and  hu'  a  f&g  years  since 
the  smoke  of  Data  shamed  the  lya — when  the 
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cruel  enemy  began  to  collect  everything  com- 
bustible they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Soon 
the  smoke  spreads  like  a  fog  of  hell,  the  flames 
climb  the  staircases,  and  pale  faces  appear 
at  the  upper  windows,  which  are  shot  at 
before  a  word  can  escape  their  lips.  Let  us 
leave  this  scene  of  horror,  and  turn  else- 
where. 

Above  Mercy-le-Haut  on  our  engraved  plan 
is  the  Grange-aux-Bois,  and  eastward  of  it 
among  a  cluster  of  villages  through  which  the 
line  of  investment  passes,  that  of  Colombey. 
Near  the  village  there  are  stores  of  grain  in 
the  upper  floors  of  three  spacious  chateaux, 
the  owners  of  which  have  taken  refuge  in 
Metz.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day21  on 
which  the  above  incidents  occurred,  the  French 
advanced  in  considerable  force  covered  by  a 
fire  from  the  guns  of  St.  Julien,  and  followed 
by  numbers  of  empty  waggons,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  doubtful.  At  Grange-aux-Bois, 
as  the  German  fore-posts  are  driven  back,  the 
French  begin  to  fill  their  waggons  with  corn, 
and  at  Colombey  and  La  Planchette  they 
occupy  the  woods,  to  which  the  Germans  then 
set  fire.  The  waggons  have  scarcely  started 
on  their  return  journey,  when  the  enemy's 
shells  begin  to  fall  among  them,  and  the  limbs 
of  the  poor  horses  are  bloAvn  in  all  directions. 
The  house  at  Grange-aux-Bois  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Prussians  before  they  removed, 
and  the  French  had  to  make  their  way 
through  smoke  and  flame  on  every  side,  through 
which  volleys  of  musketry  darted  their  tongues 
of  fire  as  the  Germans  came  up  in  force.  The 
losses  at  these  points  were  not  very  heavy  on 
either  side.  Many  of  the  forage  waggons  were 
left  behind,  but  some  with  their  priceless 
lading  of  golden  grain  were  brought  safe  into 
Metz  by  the  smoke-begrimed  troops.22 

On  the  other  side  at  Woippy,  a  brigade  of 
the  1st  corps  set  out  on  the  same  day  for  Petite 
Maxe  and  the  Chateau  Ladonchamps  in  the 
plain  of  the  Moselle.  As  the  column  ad- 
vancing on  Maxe  came  within  range  of  the 
German  batteries  at  Malroy  and  elsewhere  on 
the  slopes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
marched  in  open  order,  and  therefore  suffered 
but  little  from  the  cannon.  Driving  out  the 
email  force    that  held   Maxe,   they    returned 


with  loaded  waggons,  while  the  Germans  then 
squared  the  account  by  shelling  the  village. 
At  Ladonchamps  they  first  captured  the  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  and  officers,  and  were  then 
compelled  to  return  by  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  succour  of  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  foraging  and  burning  went  on  all  round. 
The  villages  of  Maxe  and  Peltre,  the  house  at 
Grange-aux-Bois,  the  wood  and  chateau  of 
Colombey  were  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  and 
clouds  of  smoke  and  flame  rolled  over  the 
valley  of  the  blue  Moselle. 

For  two  days  after  the  dramatic  27th  of 
September  there  was  comparative  quiet  around 
Metz.  It  was  a  still  dark  night  at  4  a.m.  on 
the  80th,  when  the  scene  was  suddenly  illu- 
minated by  the  shells  fired  from  fort  St.  Julien, 
and  the  return  fire  of  the  Prussian  batteries. 
The  effect,  as  seen  at  a  distance  of  four  miles25 
was  magnificent.  Between  the  louder  crashes 
of  the  cannon  was  heard  the  sharper  rattle  of 
a  musketry  fire,  singly  and  in  volleys.  As 
daylight  appeared  the  firing  grew  fainter,  and 
the  demonstration  had  ceased  altogether  by 
seven  o'clock.  The  explanation  was  that  a 
provision  train  had  been  captured  by  the  gar- 
rison of  Thionville  a  few  days  before,  and 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  fight  the 
train  through  the  Prussian  environment  of 
Metz  during  this  night.  The  fire  of  St.  Julien 
was  probably  meant  to  cover  an  expected 
sortie,  intended  to  assist  in  the  movement,  but 
which  the  Germans  succeeded  in  checking. 

The  activity  of  the  French  in  their  foraging 
expeditions  led  to  corresponding  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  investing  force,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  some  farmhouse  or  village  was 
not  destroyed.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
October  they  made  a  night  attack  on  Lossy ; 
and  the  next  day  there  was  a  sharp  fight  for 
LaJonchamps,  a  position  which  had  been  lost 
and  won  several  times,  and  which,  after  all, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  on  the 
day  of  the  capitulation.  On  the  night  of  the 
2nd,  the  Germans  resolved  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Nouilly,  which  lay  directly  under 
the  fire  of  Fort  St.  Julien  and  the  new  work 
of  Les  Bottes,  and  the  task  was  committed  to 
Lieutenant  von  Hosius,  who  proceeded  to  its 
execution  with  a  picked  band  of  fifteen  men. 
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Alter  a  period  of  suspense  long  tongues  of 
flame  shot  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  village  was 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
which  could  be  seen  the  steeple  of  the  church, 


Presently  the  whole  party  returned  unhurt 
having  accomplished  their  purpose  without, 
firing  a  shot. 

So  time  wore  on  to  the  7th  of  October,  when 
Bazaine  made  another  determined  sortie  in  the 


till  it  disappeared  in  the  general  ruin.  Here 
and  there  a  human  figure  in  despairing  flight 
crossed  the  flame  like  a  shadow,  and  on  a  bluff 
just  outside  the  village  an  eye-witness  saw  in 
the  strong  light  a  woman  wringing  her  hands 
— one  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  war24 


direction  of  Thionville,  which  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Mezieres,  or  Semecourt,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  The  first  statement  was  that 
60,000  men  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  with  a  much  larger  number  of  the 
enemy.    A  German  estimate  made  the  strength 
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of  the  French  a"bout  30,000 ;  while  Mr.  Robin- 
son affirms  that  only  about  7,000  engaged.  It 
would  be  more-  easy  to  decide  bi  tweeti  these 
conflicting  statements,  if  we  were  certain  of 
Bazaine's  object.  There  arc  three  hypotheses, 
first  that  he  meant  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  German  lines  with  at  least  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  gain  neutral  territory  ;  secondly, 
that  he  meant  only  to  open  communications 
■  with  Thionville  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  move- 
\  ment  was  only  a  foraging  expedition  on  a  large 
scale.  That  he  did  not  mean  to  effect  an 
escape  is  sufficiently  proved,  in.  our  opinion, 
by  the  arguments  already  advanced  ;  and  this 
disposes  of  the  larger  estimates  of  his  strength. 
Instead  of  choosing  between  the  two  other 
alternatives,  we  prefer  to  combine  them,  and 
suppose  that  his  object  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  capture  the  stores  at  Grandes  and  Petites 
Tapes ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  make  this 
attempt  in  such  force  that,  if  circumstances 
favoured,  the  advance  might  be  continued  so 
far  as  to  clear  the  road  to  Thionville,  and  so 
facilitate  the  exit  of  his  whole  army,  when 
political  reasons,  added  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  military  situation,  should  render  it  possible 
and  desirable  to  make  such  an  attempt.  If 
this  were  so,  the  occurrences  of  the  fight,  such 
as  we  are  about  to  describe  them,  would  be 
adequately  accounted  for. 

The  discontent  of  the  troops  at  their  forced 
inaction,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  famine 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  the 
pressure  which,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  towns- 
people put  on  the  Marshal  had  culminated  in 
the  general  expectation  of  another  grand  sortie 
as  early  as  the  3rd  or  4th  of  October.  Mr. 
Robinson  speaks  of  "  some  sort  of  promise  " 
from  the  Marshal  that  a  movement  of  the  kind 
should  take  place ;  and  he,  himself  anxious  to 
escape,  had  his  knapsack  ready  packed  and 
his  pockets  filled  for  a  start  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd.  His  horse  was  eaten,  and  he  would  have 
to  go  afoot;  but  this  did  not  deter  him. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  he 
had  groped  his  way  to  the  Port  Chambiere, 
where  he  thought  he  should  be  conveniently 
situated  for  whatever  might  occur.  The  pic- 
ture he  draws  of  the  camp  of  "  what  once  was 
cavalry  ;  "  of  the  abattoir  where  the  starved 


horses  were  slaughtered ;  of  the  great  ambu- 
lance in  the  Polygon,  whei'e  the  wounded  and 
mutilated  men  and  the  fever-stricken  lay  iu 
heaps  of  suffering  humanity,  beneath  the  chill 
of  a  "  thick,  white,  fever-feeding  fog,  from  out 
of  which  loomed  every  now  and  then  the 
long,  red-cloaked  cai'bineer,  looking  like  a 
monstrous  blood-stained  spectre  haunting  this 
isle  of  horrors,"  is  one  that  only  a  Gustave 
Dore  could  transfer  to  the  canvas.  In  the 
midst  of  this  horrid  desolation  a  dropping  shot 
was  occasionally  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Woippy,  but  the  guns  of  St.  Julien  were 
silent,  and  it  was  evident  nothing  would  take 
place  that  day.  A  visit  to  the  camp  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  carried  the  same  con- 
viction. Like  their  brother  cavaliers  of  the 
carbineers,  the  chasseurs  are  now  afoot.  "  As 
the  ground  lose  from  the  bed  of  the  river," 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  and  the  fog  became 
thinner,  we  could  see  their  sentries,  with  their 
long  white  great  coats,  their  pointed  hoods 
erect  in  the  air,  a  broad-striped  blanket  flung 
around  them,  and  their  carbines  slung  across 
their  shoulders,  looking  like  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  carrying  us  in  thought  far,  far  away 
from  Metz.  It  was  wonderfully  picturesque, 
though  awfully  cold ;  but  disappointment 
chilled  us  worse  than  the  weather,  for  we 
found  our  hoped-for  sortie  was  postponed. 
•  Wait  a  day  or  two,'  sayS  a  gallant  officer  who 
has  seen  some  twenty  years  of  service  ;  '  Wait 
a  day  or  two ;  Prince  Frederick  Charles  has 
sent  word  to  say  he  is  not  ready  yet.'  Such 
was  the  common  feeling  as  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  two  head-quarters  at  the 
time.23  The  fire  at  Woippy  has  ceased  ;  it  was 
only  an  outpost  affair,  and  that  is  nothing 
now  ;  so,  weary  at  heart,  we  turn  back  into 
Metz,  and,  sick  with  another  deferred  hope,  we 
seek  our  hotel,  to  breakfast  once  more  on  the 
perpetual  horse." 

At  last  the  wished-for  hour  arrived.  On 
the  5th  the  Germans  had  opened  fire  from 
their  heavy  batteries  stationed  on  the  low 
hills  of  Le  Hoiimont  some  distance  in  front  of 
Marange,  where  the  Third  Army  Corps  had  its 
head-quarters.  Between  Fre'me'court,  where 
these  batteries  were  stationed,  and  Semecourt 
there  were  also  six  field  batteries,  and  on  the 
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6th  another  was  established  near  Se'me'court 
itself.  From  all  these  guns  a  heavy  fire  had 
been  kept  up  against  the  work  of  St.  Eloy 
and  the  village  of  Ladonchamps,  the  latter 
being  considered  of  high  importance  as  a 
strategical  position,  in  the  alluvial  margin  or 
plain  of  the  Moselle.  On  the  6th  nearly  a 
thousand  shells  had  been  thrown  into  Ladon- 
chp^ps  and  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  French,  who  held  the  position 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  English  at  Hougou- 
mont.  One  account  indeed  states  that  they 
evacuated  it  on  the  evening  of  the  6  th,  and 
that  the  Prussians  at  once  threw  forward 
troops  in  that  direction,  establishing  their 
replis  in  its  rear,  and  sending  forward  ser- 
geants' parties  to  occupy  it,  as  well  as  the 
Grandes  and  Petites  Tapes,  to  which  its  pos- 
session was  the  key.  Other  accounts  contradict 
this  statement,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  French  guns  at  Ladonchamps  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  engagement  of  the  7th.  If 
the  former  statement  is  true,  it  may  assist  to 
account  for  the  movement  of  Bazaine  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstantial 
statements  made  by  a  credible  eye-witness 
(the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Netvs),  if  the 
battle  on  the  7th  was  not  commenced  by  Ba- 
zaine with  an  attempt  to  recover  the  village. 

A  dense  fog  covered  the  valley  on  the 
morning:  of  the  7th,  under  cover  of  which 
Bazaine  made  his  dispositions  for  the  attack. 
Mi*.  Robinson  says :  "  The  timely  warning  we 
had  given  the  Prussians,  and  the  late  hour  at 
which  our  movement  was  made,  ensured  a 
warm  reception  for  us."  The  correspondent 
referred  to  above  tells  a  different  story.  He 
was  sitting  at  lunch  with  two  staff-officers  in 
General  Rummer's  garden  at  Mezieres,  when 
the  Prussian  batteries  by  Se'me'court  began  to 
give  tongue.  '  Only  a  few  Frenchmen  loafing 
round  Ladonchamps,'  observed  one  of  the 
officers.  '  There  will  be  nothing  serious  to- 
day ;  there  is  too  much  mist  in  the  valley.' 
Certainly  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  right. 
From  the  heights  of  Seme'coui't  neither  the 
villages  in  the  valley,  nor  the  cathedral  of 
Metz  were  visible.  But  the  roar  of  the  guns 
..grew  louder  and  louder,  and  suddenly  an  aide- 


de-camp  came  up  at  the  gallop,  spreading  the 
alarm  everywhere  he  went,  and  clashing  on  to 
the  General's  quarters  for  instructions  to  guide 
the  front.  In  five  minutes  more  the  German 
Staff  was  in  the  saddle,  and  looking  out  on  the 
scene  of  action  from  the  fringe  of  the  wood  in 
front  of  the  Chateau  of  Brieux  and  Amelange. 
If  all  this  is  not  pure  invention,  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  accuse  Bazaine  of  having  deferred 
the  movement  that  he  might  enjoy  his  break- 
fast. With  as  much  reason  General  Kummer 
and  his  staff  might  be  accused  of  risking  a 
surprise  for  the  sake  of  their  lunch. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Bazaine's  move- 
ments were  admirably  timed.  Under  cover  of 
the  fog,  some  time  before  noon,  the  Imperial 
Guard  descended  from  the  hills  of  Plappeville, 
and  defiled  into  the  valley.  In  the  same 
security  the  battalions  of  General  L'Admirault 
pushed  their  way  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  Norroy  and  Feves,  and  when  the 
fog  lifted,  a  little  past  one,  a  rush  was  made  on 
Ladonchamps,  under  cover  of  an  artillery  fire, 
to  which  the  Germans  replied  by  the  roar  of 
their  batteries  from  all  the  surrounding  bluffs 
as  the  signal  of  battle  ran  along  the  line.  This 
was  the  cannonade  which  summoned  General 
Kummer  and  his  staff  to  horse. 

To  understand  what  followed,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  the  Germans  by  means  of  their 
circular  railway  and  telegraph  round  Metz, 
could  bring  any  number  of  men  to  bear  on  a 
given  point  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  Besides  this,  they  were  in  much  greater 
strength  in  Bazaine's  immediate  front  than  he 
had  divined.  At  St.  Remy  lay  the  59th  regi- 
ment of  the  Landwehr.  Maxe,  close  to  the 
river  was  occupied  by  outposts  sent  forward 
from  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Moselle.  The  two  divisions  of  Rummer's 
Landwehr  were  extended  across  the  valley  from 
the  bridge  at  Argancy,  where  they  touched  the 
Tenth  Army  Corps,  to  near  Marange,  where  they 
met  the  Fifth.26  Then,  all  around  the  centre  of 
the  plain  occupied  by  Ladonchamps  and  the 
Grandes  and  Petites  Tapes,  the  Prussian  bat- 
teries were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  semicircle  of 
fire  converging  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  As 
the  French  infantry  advanced,  therefore,  shell 
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after  shell  was,  hurled  into  their  ranks  by  the 
great  guns  at  Fre'me'court ;  the  batteries  of 
Se'me'court  were  also  at  work,  and  soon  the 
white  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  bluffs  between 
Olgy  and  Malroy,  told  how  rapidly  the  alarm 
was  conveyed  from  point  to  point.  Still  the 
French  Guards  move  up  undaunted.  General 
Gibbon  falls  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.27  La- 
doncaamps,  garrisoned  since  last  night  by  a 
detachment  of  a  hundred  Landwehr  if  Forbes 


place  as  the  key  of  the  position  or  not,  the 
struggle  for  it  was  a  sharp  one,  and  the  battle 
was  merely  extended  to  the  whole  front  of 
Kummer's  position,  when  suddenly  the  villages 
of  Grandes  and  Petites  Tapes,  of  St.  R£nry 
and  Maxe,  were  overwhelmed  by  a  "  cataract 
of  Frenchmen."  From  half-past  one  to 
three  the  brave  Landwehr  disputed  every 
inch  of  the  ground  gained  by  the  French. 
The    59th    in    St.    Re'my    stood     up     there 
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is  right,  "  held  the  place  as  if  they  were  10,000," 
and  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  explod- 
ing shells  was  added  the  hail  of  bullets  which 
met  the  French  in  their  front.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  desperate  attack  and  defence  of  Ladon- 
champs  can  properly  be  called  a  diversion, 
since  on  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  Bellevue  and  St.  Re'my,  which  were  also 
occupied  by  Kummer's  Landwehr,  combined 
with  Ladonchamps  to  guard  the  roads  north- 
ward.- Whether  we  are  to  regard  the  latter 


in  the  street  till  the  French  having  played 
upon  it  with  their  artillery,  and  rained  on  it 
Chassepot  and  mitrailleuse  bullets,  finally 
pushed  backwards  the  shattered  remnant  on 
to  the  chausste  by  dint  of  sheer  numbers.  The 
fusilier  battalion  of  the  58th  at  Grandes  Tapes 
was  literally  annihilated  where  it  stood,  the 
men  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  their 
faces  to  the  foe.2s  The  other  battalions  of  the 
same  regiment  fought  with  not  less  courage, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  decimated ;  yet 
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still  Bazaine  with  the  splendid  Garde  Impcriale 
won  his  way  foot  by  foot,  reoccupied  the  chain 
of  villages  athwart  the  valley,  and  even  got  a 
few  latteries  of  artillery  out  to  their  front  to 
reply  to  the  Prussian  lire.  In  an  artillery  duel 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  certain  the 
French  would  be  overmatched,  for  not  only 
had  they  to  withstand  the  superiority  ol  the 
enemy's  guns,  but  the  superiority  of  position 
also.  The  German  batteries  were  so  placed 
that  they  could  concentrate  and  cross  their  fire 
on  the  ground  in  front,  whereas  the  French  fire 
was  necessarily  divergent,  and  at  the  same 
time  notoriously  weak.  For  a  while,  indeed, 
Bazaine  met  with  a  delusive  success.  From 
St.  Remy  and  Grandes  and  Petites  Tapes  he 
kept  the  Prussian  fire  engrossed,  both  musketry 
and  artillery.  He  sent  forward  from  Grandes 
Tapes  great  swarms  of  tirailleurs,  and  besides 
this,  he  massed  numbers  of  troops  under  cover 
of  the  houses  of  Maxe,  and  from  this  point  ad- 
vanced them  against  the  Prussian  environment 
where  it  was  weakest  close  to  the  river.  The 
Voltigeurs  and  Chasseurs  even  push  on  so  far 
as  to  carry  an  entrenched  battery  of  twelve 
guns  at  Amelange,  while  the  25th  and  26th 
regiments  of  the  line  force  their  way  through 
the  wood  of  Woippy,  and  capture  the  farm  of 
Belleville.  At  the  same  time,  the  villages  of 
Servigny,  Noisseville,  Mey,  and  Nouilly,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  were  threatened  by 
the  Third  corps  under  General  Aymard,  with  a 
view  to  draw  off  some  part  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
Bo  far,  Bazaine  had  succeeded  hi  doing  all  that 
was  necessary  to  ensure  success  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  conditions  of  the  artillery  fire 
on  either  side  had  been  reversed ;  but  in  the 
meantime  Kummer  had  developed  his  plan  of 
defence,  and  was  able  to  use  against  the 
French  the  very  tactics  which  it  was  necessary 
the  latter  should  employ  in  this  second  stage 
of  the  fight  to  secure  their  victory.29 

As  the  Landwehr,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brigade  that  was  in  reserve,  had  all  been  sent 
forward  against  the  villages  in  the  plain,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  them  as  occupj'ing  the 
centre  of  the  position,  the  troops  that  were 
moved  up  to  their  support  being  formed  on 
the  right  and  the  left  respectively.  On  the 
right  Alvensleben  had  concentred  the  9th  In- 


fantry brigades  and  two  batteries  at  Norroy-le- 
Veneur.     On  the  left,ra  part  of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps  (the   38th   brigade,  Wedell)  had  been 
crossing  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  were  massed 
between  the  river  and  Amelange,  while  batte- 
ries of  the    20th   infantry  division   (Kraatz- 
Roschlau)  had  been  advanced  on  the  right  bank 
of  the   Moselle,  and   the   reserve  artillery  of 
the  Tenth  Corps  was  got  into  position  by  Ar- 
gancy,  Olgy,  and  Malroy.     So  soon  as  Kummer 
found  himself  thus  supported,   he  developed 
his  attack,  and  now,  at  the  critical  moment, 
gave  the   order  for  several  regiments  to  ad- 
vance, while  the  Prussian  batteries  all  round, 
in  a  semicircle  of  nearly  eight  miles,  thundered 
against  the  enemy.     This  concluding  phase  of 
the  battle  was  admirably  sketched  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News.     "  First  came 
the  Fusiliers,  extending  at  a  rapid  run  into 
skirmishing  order,    and   covering   the   whole 
plain   with  their  long  thin  lines.     Then  the 
dense  columns  of  companies  of  the  Grenadiers, 
the  bands  playing  and  the  coloui's  unfurled — 
an  unwonted  sight.    But  all  the  work  was  not 
left  for  the  infantry  to  do.     The  artillery  left 
the  villages  alone,  and  concentrated  their  fire 
on  the  advancing  columns  of  the  French  by 
the  Moselle.     Bazaine's  weakness  in  field  artil- 
lery  was  now   evident ;  the  only  reply  was 
from  the  sullen  sides  of  St.  Julien  or  from  the 
ramparts  of  St.  Eloy.     But  the  mitrailleuse 
venomously  sounded  its  angry  whirr,  making 
the  skirmishers  recoil  nervously  as  they  crossed 
the  line  of  fire,  and  tearing  chasms  in  the  fronts 
of  the  solid  masses  of  which  they  were  the 
forerunners.    The  artillery  and  the  skirmishers 
were    enough    for    the    French.     The    dense 
columns  staggered  and  then  broke.     Through 
my  glass  I  could  see  a  continuous  sauve  qui 
pent  into  the  village  of  Maxe.    But  when  they 
had  once  got  stone  and  lime  between  them  and 
the  Prussians,  the  French  were  obstinate  and 
would  go  no  further.     In  vain  the  Prussian 
artillery  fired  on  the  Villages,  advancing  closer 
and  closer  in  alternate  order  of  batteries  with 
a  precision  and  rapidity  that  could  not  have 
been   exceeded  on  Woolwich-common.     That 
obstinate  battery  in  front  of  Grandes  Tapes 
would   not   cease,   and  the  French  tirailleurs 
still  lined  the  chansse'e  in  its  front.     By  this 
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time  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock:  As  we  stood 
in  suspense,  a  staff  officer  galloped  along  the 
front  line  with  orders  for  a  general  advance  to 
take  the  villages  by  storm.  The  advance,  he 
told  me,  was  to  consist  of  four  brigades  of  the 
Landwehr,  with  two  brigades  of  the  Tenth 
Army  Corps  supporting.30  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  command  came  sounding  alono-  the 
line,  and  the  men  sprang  from  their  cover  and 
went  forward  with  that  steady  quick  step  so 
characteristic  of  the  Prussian  marching.  The 
shells  from  the  battery  in  front  of  Grandes 
Tapes  tore  through  the  line,  the  mitrailleuse 
and  Chassepot  bullets  poured  against  it  their 
leaden  hail,  but  still  the  Landwehr  silent  and 
stern,  went  steadily  to  the  front.  I  never  knew 
a  more  furious  fire  that  that  to  which  the  centre 
of  this  line  was  exposed.  General  von  Bran- 
denstein,  commanding  the  third  brigade  of  the 
Landwehr,  was  shot  down  as  he  rode  close  to 
me,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  wounded.  At 
length  the  entrenchments  were  reached,  behind 
which  were  lying  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  59th  and  58th  Landwehr.  The  fraterni- 
zation consisted  in  the  cry,  "  Hurrah  Preus- 
sen  !  "  and  then  "  Vorwarts — immer  vor  warts  ! " 
and  the  line  threw  itself  to  its  front  in  a  run. 
The  gunners  from  the  battery,  brave  men  and 
stubborn,  had  barely  time  to  run  round  the 
corner  before  the  Landwehr  were  upon  them. 
The  guns  they  left  perforce.  In  the  villages 
the  French  made  a  last  stand,  but  it  had  been 
better  for  them  that  they  had  run  away  at 
hist.  The  Landwehr,  with  less  of  the  conven- 
tional warrior  in  them  than  the  line,  are  not 
so  much  inclined  to  give  quarter  as  are  the 
professional  soldiers.  With  many  a  French- 
man this  afternoon  the  shrift  consisted  of  a 
bayonet  thrust.  They  fought  like  devils  in 
the  narrow  ways  of  the  villages,  and  used  the 
mitrailleuses  with  rare  judgment  and  effect. 
But  then  there  came  the  steady  inexorable 
stride  forward  of  the  Landwehr,  the  bayonet 
lent  force  with  that  huge  thigh  and  back 
power  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  in 
an  athletic  sense  of  the  Prussian  physiq  tie,  and 
ihe  villages  were  cleared  of  all  save  victors, 
dead,  and  wounded." 

If  Bazaine  had  really  entertained  the  idea 
"  of  cutting  his  -way  through  to  Thionviile,  or 


even  of  effecting  a  permanent  breach  in  the 
line  of  investment,  the  credit  of  defeating  his 
purpose  is  due  to  the  admirable  stubbornness 
of  the  Landwehr ;  but  on  the  other  hand  so 
far  as  its  object  was  to  revictual  the  troops, 
and  ascertain  the  positions  and  the  strength  of 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  to  be  deemed  successful, 
though  the  results  were  comparatively  small. 
Beyond  this,  little  was  lost  or  gained;  for  if 
the  Germans  held  Les  Grandes  Tapes,  the 
French  held  the  position  at  Ladonchamps,  and 
the  two  armies  still  frowned  upon  each  other 
from  behind  their  entrenchments.  Perhaps  it 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  mutinous  sob 
diery  by  a  desperate  fight  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  breaking  through  the  German  lines, 
but  the  insinuation  that  a  hopeless  sortie  was 
made  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  disaffected  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  entertained.  Bazaine  him- 
self was  in  the  front  of  battle  around  the 
villages  in  the  plain,  and  the  Garde  Imperiale 
under  his  immediate  orders  fought  splendidly.31 
When  he  returned  to  his  quarters  that  night, 
it  was  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  more 
could  be  attempted  with  any  rational  hope  of 
success.  He  was  neither  strong  enough  to 
break  through  the  Prussian  line,  nor,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  some  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  despair  made  at  a  propitious 
moment,  could  he  have  hoped  to  reach  an}7 
point  where  he  could  halt  his  troops.  If  it 
were  not  desirable  to  lead  his  men  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  nothing  henceforth  remained 
for  consideration  but  the  time  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  inevitable  capitulation. 

The  next  day,  October  8th,  Bazaine  ordered 
the  commanders  of  the  several  Army  Corps 
to  assemble  their  Generals  of  Division,  and 
explain  the  situation  to  them.  It  was  in- 
deed desperate.  The  soldiers  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  make  another  sortie,  even  had 
it  been  desirable.  The  men  were  suffering 
fearfully  from  skin  diseases,  chiefly  of  a  scor- 
butic character,  caused  by  insufficiency  of  food 
and  exposure,  especially  the  want  of  vegetables 
and  salt,  and  their  almost  exclusive  diet  of 
horseflesh.  Even  fodder  for  the  horses  hail 
failed,  the  scanty  bit  of  meadow  land  whk-h 
the  French  commanded  round  Metz  having  long 
since  been  exhausted.     The  •  starving-  animals 
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frequently  galloped  over  from  the  meadows 
and  entered  the  German  lines.  After  the  battle 
of  the  7th  had  been  fought,  there  were  in  the 
hospitals  and  private  houses,  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  former  being  inadequate,  19,000 
sick  and  wounded.  For  these  unfortunates 
there  was  neither  camp-equipage,  bedding,  nor 
medical  attendance.  The  small-pox,  which 
had  been  raging  in  France  since  the  autumn 
of  1869,  broke  out  violently  in  Metz;  and  to 
this  was  added,  as  a  consequence  of  bad  nour- 
ishment, typhus,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery, 
which  spread  further  and  further  every  day, 
as  the  necessary  care  for  the  sick  grew  more 
and  more  impossible.  The  horses  that  had 
survived  their  starvation  diet,  and  were  not 
slaughtered,  lost  all  strength,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  splendid  artillery  and  cavalry  of 
Bazaine's  army  were  almost  annihilated.  On 
the  8th  of  October  the  Marshal's  effective 
strength  did  not  exceed,  at  the  very  most, 
70,000  men.  The  time  that  he  could  hold 
out  had  been  nicely  calculated,  though  Mr. 
Robinson  leads  his  readers  to  suppose  there 
was  abundance  in  the  camp  on  the  day  of  the 
surrender.  It  was  estimated  that  if  negotia- 
tions were  at  once  commenced  with  the 
German  commanders,  and  followed  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  yet  these  negotiations  would 
necessarily  occupj^  several  days,  and  several 
days  moi*e  would  be  taken  up  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Bazaine's  army.  Viewing  every- 
thing in  the  most  favourable  light,  these 
operations  could  not  be  concluded  until  the 
16th  of  October.  But  it  had  previously  been 
calculated  that  the  provisions  for  the  whole 
army  and  garrison  would  last  only  to  the  20th 
of  October,  so  that  the  garrison  of  Metz,  after 
the  departure  of  Bazaine,  could  at  the  very 
most  expect  the  remaining  provisions  to  last 
them  from  five  to  eight  days  beyond  that 
time,  especially  as  all  the  sick  remained  be- 
hind, and  but  little  change  would  be  made  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Nevertheless,  the  generals  of  division  were 
for  the  most  part  opposed  to  the  project  of 
capitulation,  and  when,  logically,  if  not 
morally,  convinced,  they  sought  a  compromise, 
to  save  their  honour,  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
army  should    be  permitted  to    pass  to  the 


South  of  France  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
provided  it  were  agreed  that  they  should  not 
serve  against  Germany  during  the  rest  of  the 
war.  This  proposition,  we  may  now  say,  was 
certain  not  to  be  accepted.  Its  practical 
effect  was  to  separate  the  fall  of  the  army  of 
Bazaine  from  that  of  the  fortress,  and  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  latter  for  resistance 
by  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
provisions  consumed.  It  has,  however,  been 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  Bazaine,  that  he  did  not 
himself  consult  the  generals  of  division,  and 
discuss  their  opinions,  in  which  case  he  could 
either  have  combated  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  against  himself  per- 
sonally, or  at  least  have  brought  them  to 
recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  fresh  attempt 
they  unanimously  desired  to  make.  Doubtless 
he  had  his  own  reasons  for  avoiding  any  such 
conflict  of  opinions,  which  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  appreciate  according  to  his  lights. 

The  military  position  having  been  explained 
to  the  Council  of  War  which  met  on  the  10th 
of  October, 3-  three  questions  were  formally 
submitted  to  them — First,  Shall  the  army  of 
Metz  hold  out  till  all  means  of  living  are 
consumed  ?  This  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, on  the  ground  that  by  its  remaining  in 
Metz  the  army  of  Bazaine  held,  as  in  a  locked 
embrace,  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  afforded  longer  time  for  the  development 
of  the  new  military  organization  in  the  interior 
of  France.  Secondly,  Should  sorties  still  be 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  for  foraging  pur- 
poses? Thisqucstion  wasdecidedin  the  negative, 
because  of  the  apparent  improbability  that  such 
undertakings  would  be  followed  by  any  result 
proportionate  to  the  undoubted  loss  with 
which  they  would  be  accompanied  Thirdly, 
Should  negotiations  be  commenced  with  the 
enemy  in  order  to  conclude  an  acceptable 
military  convention  ?  This  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  accompanied  with  this 
condition,  that  the  negotiations  should  be 
commenced  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
and  not  delayed  until  the  moment  when  the 
last  of  the  pi-ovisions  were  consumed,  because 
if  no  acceptable  and  honourable  conditions 
were  accepted,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
force  a   passage  through  the    enemy's  lines 
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sword  in  hand.  RustOw  observes  that  there  is 
much  that  is  remarkable  in  these  negotiations, 
and  it  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  ex- 
pression "capitulation"  was  not  employed,  but 
instead  the  term  "  Military  Convention ;"  from 
which  it  appears  that  claim  was  made  for  an 
especial  role  for  the  army  of  Metz.  Further, 
it  will  be  found  that  after  the  state  of  the 
provisions  had  been  ascertained,  had  they  been 
in  earnest  to  break  through  sword  in  hand, 
they  had  already  waited  too  long  for  the 
•  commencement  of  the  negotiations.  No  man 
in  the  French  camp  could  possibly  imagine, 
after  what  had  already  occurred,  that  the 
Germans  would  grant,  in  the  space  of  a  feiv 
hours,  the  extraordinary  conditions  demanded, 
conditions  which  would  certainly  never  be 
entertained  in  favour  of  an  army  in  the 
position  of  Bazaine's. 

The  required  permission  having  been  granted 
by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  Bazaine  sent  his 
First  Adjutant,  General  Boyer,  to  Versailles  to 
the  head-quarters-m-chief  of  the  German  armies, 
in  order  that  he  might  receive  intelligence  of 
the  real  state  of  France,  and  learn  what  terms 
would  be  granted  to  the  army  of  Metz,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  a  general  peace.33  It  is  ob- 
vious from  this,  Rustow  observes,  that  the  mis- 
sion of  General  Boyer  was  not  a  purely  mili- 
tary one,  but  in  the  highest  sense  political.  He 
makes  this  remark  in  answer  to  the  statements 
of  Bazaine's  apologists,  that  the  political  situa- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  influence  his  councils. 
We  prefer  our  own  view,  that  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  considering  the  political  situation. 

After  Boyer's  departure  on  his  mission, 
General  Coffinieres  informed  the  people  of 
Metz  (October  13)  that  from  that  time  only 
one  sort  of  bread  would  be  baked — namely,  of 
bran.  That  of  this  bread  every  grown  inhabi- 
tant would  receive  daily  400  grammes,  every 
child  from  four  to  twelve  years  200  grammes, 
every  child  under  four  years  100  grammes, 
and  that  it  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  45 
centimes  per  kilogramme.  This  intelligence, 
coupled  with  the  mysterious  whispers  that 
were  circulating  as  to  the  departure  of  General 
Boyer,  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  in 
the  town. '«  The  citizens  complained  not  so 
much  about   the  deprivations  they  had    to 


endure,  as  the  ignorance  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  left,  and  of  their  dependence  on 
"secret  powers,"  by  whom  it  was  quite  possible 
they  might  be  betrayed  to  Prussia.  In  all 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  working  of  the  revo- 
lutionary leaven.  It  was  more  manifest  still, 
here  as  at  Paris,  in  the  excited  language  of 
the  press.  Coffinieres  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  leaning  to  the  Republican  idea,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  repressive  measures.  The 
editors  of  the  various  papers  had  to 
submit  their  proofs  to  him  before  going  to 
press.  This  was  a  hardship,  no  doubt,  but 
was  it  not  a  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  could 
such  powers  be  exercised  without  incurring 
odium  ?34  Then  there  were  popular  demon- 
strations against  the  Imperial  Government  or 
any  government  whatever.  On  the  12th  there 
was  a  gathering  before  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
while  the  Municipal  Council  was  sitting,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  mob,  broke 
the  Eagle  from  the  colours  and  threw  it  down 
to  them.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  they  as- 
sembled again,  and  the  Mayor  read  to  them  an 
address  which  had  been  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Commandant,  in  which  the 
popular  feeling  against  capitulation  was  en- 
thusiastically expressed.35  The  reply  of  Gene- 
ral Coffinieres,  who  waited  on  the  Town 
Council  the  next  day,  throws  a  little  welcome 
light  on  the  situation,  for  it  hints  in  a  round- 
about way  that  the  distress  of  the  town  was 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  Bazaine's  army  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  advised  the  Municipal 
Council  to  let  politics  alone,  because  political 
discussions  would  only  have  a  damaging  and 
disuniting  influence  :  their  one  common  rally- 
ing cry  must  be  "  Vive  la  France  !  "36 

Boyer,  who  started  from  Metz  on  the  12th, 
reached  Versailles  on  the  14th,  and  commenced 
negotiations  there  with  Bismarck  and  Moltke. 
His  proposals  were  that  the  army  of  Bazaine 
— of  the  fortress  of  Metz  nothing  was  said — 
with  all  its  weapons,  baggage,  and  war  mate- 
rial should  be  allowed  free  passage  to  the 
South  of  France,  on  condition  of  not  again 
fighting  against  Germany  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  The  question  naturally 
arose  on  the  side  of  M  Bismarck,  who  would 
guarantee  the  observance   of  this  condition? 
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Marshal  Bazaine  was  simply  a  General !     To 
which  Government  did  he  acknowledge  alle- 
giance?    Since  the  capture  of  the  Emperor 
the   only   Government   that   Germany   could 
legally   recognize    was   the   Regency   of    the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  united  German  Govern- 
ments could  not  possibly  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  National   Defence,  unless   at 
least    a    Constituent   Assembly   were   called. 
According  to  the  statement  made  by  Boyer  on 
his  return  to  Metz  (Oct.   17th),  M.    Bismarck 
treated  the  military  question  as  subordinate 
to  the  political  one.     He  was  willing  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Empress,  and  even  permit  the 
army  of  Metz  to  go  free  on  the  conditions  that 
it,  the  army,  proclaimed  the  regency,  and  then 
as  the  Army  of  Order,  with  Bazaine   at   its 
head,   proceeded    to    combat   the    revolution. 
Rustow,   who    wishes    to    disclaim    for    his 
country  any  interference  with   the   domestic 
politics  of  France,  scarcely  thinks  it  probable 
that  Bismarck  should  have  placed  such  un- 
limited trust  in  the  power  of  Bazaine  over  Iris 
troops,  as  soon  as  they  were  freed  from  the 
enclosures  of  Metz,  as  these  conditions  imply, 
or  that  he  should  recognize  a  security  of  suffi- 
cient strength  in   the  fact   of  the    Empress 
Eugenie   being  declared.     He  could   not  but 
have  seen  that  the  army  of  Bazaine,  however 
loyal  the  Marshal  himself  might  be  in  keeping 
his  word,  would  no  sooner  have  regained  its 
liberty  than  it  would  release  itself  from   obe- 
dience, and  place  itself  bag  and  baggage  at 
the  command  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  argument, 
we  do  not  admit  in  the  first  place  that  M. 
Bismarck  would  have  done  wrong  to  consider 
seriously  the  political  situation  of  France,  and 
prefer  to  treat  with  the  Regency  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie.     Setting  aside  all  prejudice  and 
political   prudery,   it    was   the   most   natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     In  the  second  place, 
the     story    told     of     Bo}7er's     interview     is 
thoroughly   consistent  with  the  story   of  M. 
Regnier;    and   thirdly,   it    accounts    for    M. 
Boyer's  subsequent  visits  to  Chislehurst. 

After  hearing  from  General  Boyer  the  result 
of  his  mission,  the  Council  of  War  decided,  by 
a  majority  of  5  (7  against  2),  that  he  should 
return  to  Versailles  and  from  there  should  go 


to  Chislehurst  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Empress  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  conditions  more  favour- 
able  to   the   army   of  Metz.     It   was   unani- 
mously concluded  that  Bazaine  should  sign  no 
agreement  which  was  not   wholly  and  solely 
connected  with  the  army,  as  this  last  must  be 
kept  free  from  all  contact  with  political  ques- 
tions.37     Commenting   on    these    resolutions, 
Rustow  sa}^s  : — "  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
they  dfrectly  contradict  each  other ;  either  the 
second   was  not  earnestly  meant,  or  only  in- 
tended to  silence  the  masses,  if  the  decision  of 
the   Council  of  War  should  be  imparted   to 
them ;   or  there   ruled   in   the  heads   of  the 
members  of  the  Council  the  most  extraordinary 
confusion  of  ideas.     He  adds  an  opinion  by 
no  means  complimentary  to  the  majority  of 
the  Council ;  but  he  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  the  peculi- 
arities  of  French    character  with   which  the 
members  of  the  Council  were   painfully  con- 
scious they  had  to  deal.     Bazaine  declares  that 
his  object  in  the  negotiations  was  to  deliver 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  from  the  painful  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed,  and  preserve  it  for 
Fra  nee.     This  might  be  done  consistently  with 
the  restoration  or  non-restoration  of  the  Im- 
perial authority.     We  have  therefore  no  right 
to  infer  any  insincerity  either  on  his  part  or 
that    of   the  other    members    of  the    Council, 
because  of  conflicting  conversations  and  reso- 
lutions.    We  know  the  result  of  his  envoy's 
second   visit    to    Versailles,    and    his  journey 
thence  to  Chislehurst.     The  Empress  Eugenie 
declared,  after  long  hesitation,  that  she  would 
not    engage    in    any   negotiations    whatever'. 
Virtually,    perhaps,    she   mistrusted    Bazaine, 
and    would    not    place    herself  or    the    future 
of   her  son,    in  his    hands.      Practically    she 
refused  to  make  herself  a  party  to  a  peace 
which  would  appear  disgraceful  to  the  mass  of 
the   French  people,  and   which,  after  all,  sup- 
posing   that  Bazaine's  army  proved  faithful, 
would  have  opened  the  gulf  of  civil  war  at 
her  feet.     In  this  decision,  it  maybe  admitted, 
that  she  proved  herself  a  shrewd  politician, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  Bazaine  as  a  soldier 
was  to  be  blamed  for  taking  a  different  view 
The   case,   as   regards   him,  is   fairly   enough 
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summed  up  in  the  semi-official  document 
which  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Chisle- 
hurst  (ante,  p.  107). 

In  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  the 
7th  and  the  surrender  of  Metz,  no  serious 
fighting  occurred.  On  the  13th  there  was  a 
move  on  the  German  side  to  beat  up  the 
enemy's  quarters  about  Borny  and  Grigy;  but 
it  came  to  very  little.  Two  batteries  were 
got  into  position  between  Colombey  and  Mon- 
toy,  and  threw  shells  into  the  French  camp  ;  in 
reply  to  which  St.  Julien  thundered  a  little, 
and  a  French  battalion  came  in  a  straggling 
sort  of  way  out  of  Mey,  only  to  retire  again 
before  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry.  On  the 
16th  the  French  made  a  sortie  in  small  num- 
bers, and  were  driven  back,  as  a  matter  of. 
course.  On  the  18th  the  Council  of  War  was 
held  which  received  Beyer's  report  of  his 
journey  to  Versailles,  as  related  above,  and  at 
which  it  is  said  the  idea  of  making  Bazaine 
regent  was  really  entertained.35  On  the  21st 
Bazaine  sent  by  six  different  messengers  to 
Paris  and  Tours  a  secret  despatch,  in  which  he 
stated  that  his  situation  was  growing  more 
and  more  critical,  and  that  in  a  few  days  more 
(sous  peu)  famine  would  compel  him  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility  (me  forcera  de  prendre 
un  par ti,  etc.)  He  also  repeated  his  former 
complaint  that  he  had  received  no  communi- 
cation whatever  either  from  Paris  or  Tours, 
and  begged  to  be  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  interior  and  in  the  capital.30  M. 
de  Valcour  was  one  of  those  who  succeeded  in 
passing  safely  through  the  German  lines  with 
this  concealed  document.  In  the  meantime, 
M.  Boyer  was  on  his  way  to  Chislehurst,  and 
on  the  23rd  King  William  received  intelligence 
from  him  that  the  negotiations  had  led  to  no 
result.  By  this  time  it  was  well  known  at 
German  head-quarters  that  the  provisions  for 
the  French  army  in  and  around  Metz  must  be 
<  o! i sinned  almost  to  the  last  fraction,  and  con- 
sequently Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  com- 
manded to  inform  Marshal  Bazaine  that  His 
Majesty  had  given  up  all  hope  of  arriving  at 
any  result  through  political  negotiations. 
This  communication  was  made  to  Bazaine 
by  Prince  Fredeiick  Charles  on  the  24th, 
and   on   the    morning   of   the    25th    Bazaine 


called  a  Council  of  War  to  deliberate 
upon  it. 

We  may  here  observe  that  Rustow  takes  a 
decided  part  against  Bazaine,  apparently  to 
deliver  M.  Bismarck  and  his  Sovereign  from 
the  imputation  of  meddling  with  French 
politics,  as  we  have  remarked  before.  He 
says  :  "  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
expression,  political  negotiations,  appears  in 
the  justificatory  pamphlet  of  Bazaine,  whilst 
he  tortures  himself  to  prove  that  the  mission 
of  Boyer  had  no  political  motive  whatever. 
During  the  journey  of  Boyer  to  England, 
arrangements  were  made  as  if  the  departure  of 
Bazaine's  army,  with  its  weapons  and  all  its 
war  material,  were  quite  certain ;  the  higher 
officers  were  even  informed  that  this  army  had 
the  task  of  proclaiming  and  supporting  the 
Regency  in  France — intelligence  which  was 
received  by  the  majority  with  the  secret  deter- 
mination to  act  as  they  pleased  when  they 
were  once  at  liberty.''  We  can  only  say,  if 
this  were  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  them 
and  for  poor  France,  which  had  not  hitherto 
had  to  suffer  from  military  pronunciamentos 
like  those  of  Spain. 

At  the  Council  of  War  on  the  25th,  it  was 
resolved  that  General  Changarnier,  to  whose 
loyal  and  wise  council  at  all  these  deliberations 
Bazaine  testifies,  should  go  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  not  a  capitulation,  but 
an  armistice,  with  permission  to  revictual  and 
retire  to  Algeria.  Should  this  be  granted,  it 
was  hoped  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  mob  of  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  September,  would  be  called 
together,  and  that  it  would  at  once  recognize 
the  army  of  Bazaine  as  the  army  of  order, 
and  proceed  to  reconstitute  a  regular  govern- 
ment. The  mission  of  Changarnier  was  com- 
municated by  the  commanders  of  corps  to  the 
generals  of  division,  to  whom  some  are  of 
opinion  it  could  only  appear  ridiculous. 
General  Bisson  is  said  to  have  told  Marshal 
Canrobert  that  Bazaine  and  the  corps  com- 
manders, no  matter  what  they  might  say, 
thought  of  nothing  else  than  how  to  avoid 
being  made  prisoners  with  the  army ;  and 
knowing  right  well  they  dared  not  show  them- 
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selves  again  in  France,  they  wished  at  least  to 
make  such  a  pact  with  the  enemy  as  to  get  off 
with  their  booty.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
historian,  who  desires  nothing  but  the  truth 
to  keep  his  temper  in  the  presence  of  state- 
ments which  would  be  in  place  in  a  history 
of  Greek  or  Italian  brigandage.  We,  for  our 
part,  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  soldiers  of 
France,  with  all  their  faults,  were  not  sunk  so 
low  in  debasement. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  his  instruc- 
tions. A  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  10th 
of  October,  and  he  knew  well  the  army  of 
Metz  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  insist  on 
conditions.  Indeed,  if  great  sorties  were  still 
spoken  of,  as  was  actually  the  case,  the  only 
object  was  to  occupy  people's  minds,  and  give 
the  madmen  of  Metz  something  to  talk  about. 
What  could  not  be  accomplished  with  Ba- 
zaine's  army  at  the  end  of  August,  when  its 
condition  was  comparatively  good,  certainly 
could  not  be  ventured  upon  with  the  remnant 
of  it  struck  down  with  hunger  and  disease. 
The  Prince,  therefore,  took  his  ground  on  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  army  and 
fortress,  and  Changarnier  returned  with  this 
decision.  It  is  reported  that  the  brave  old 
general  was  quite  heart-broken,  and  when  he 
took  leave,  said  with  deep  emotion,  "  Eh  bien, 
messieurs !  We  shall  fall,  but  with  honour. 
I  wish  that  neither  you  nor  any  brave  soldier 
may  ever  experience  this." 

In  the  evening  of  the  25th  there  was  an 
interview  at  Frescaty,  a  chateau  within  the 
German  lines,  on  the  south  of  Metz,  between 
General  Stiehle,  chief  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles's  Staff,  and  General  Cissey,  of  L'Ad- 
mirault's  corps,  who  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose that  it  might  not  be  said  the  divisional 
generals  were  not  consulted.  This  interview 
had  been  provisionally  arranged  by  Changar- 
nier as  a  means  of  ascertaining  definitively 
what  terms  could  be  arrived  at  between  the 
two  generals,  whese  sole  business  it  was  to 
consider  the  military  situation.  Nothing  was 
materially  altered  by  this  consultation,  and  on 
ihe  morning  of  the  26th,  when  the  Council  of 
war  again  met,  and  was  advised  of  the  fact,  it 
inly  remained  to  make  the  sacrifice  demanded 
sf    them.   '   It    was    therefore    unanimously 


agreed  that  Jarras,  a  general  of  division,  and 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  should  be  sent  to 
the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
with  full  powers  to  sign  a  military  convention, 
by  which  the  French  army,  "vanquished  by 
famine,"  constituted  itself  a  prisoner  of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  October,  the 
negotiations  were  concluded  between  Generals 
Stiehle  and  Jarras,  in  the  chateau  of  Frescaty. 
One  single  difficulty  still  remained  undecided, 
namely,  whether  the  officers  should  be  admitted 
to  parole,  it  being  alleged  that  French  officers 
who  had  given  their  word  not  to  serve  against 
Germany  during  this  war,  had  nevertheless 
taken  commands  in  the  new  levies.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  wished  to  omit  this  con- 
dition ;  but  on  the  question  being  telegraphed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  answered  it  in 
favour  of  the  French  demands.  The  conven- 
tion was  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  staffs  of 
the  two  armies,  on  the  evening  of  October 
27th,  at  the  chateau  of  Frescaty.  It  was  to 
be  put  in  execution  at  midday  on  the  29th,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  War  at  a 
sitting  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  It  was  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan.  Special  clauses  stipulated  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Metz,  and 
determined  the  manner  in  which  the  troops 
should  march  out.  Bazaine  states  that  on  the 
26th  of  October,  before  anything  was  decided, 
he  had  ordered  the  commander  of  the  artillery 
to  have  all  the  regimental  Eagles  collected  in 
the  arsenal  and  destroyed ;  but  that  this  order 
had  not  been  executed  in  all  the  corps  when 
the  convention  was  signed.  After  that  it 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  military  honour 
had  these  trophies  been  destroyed.  It  thus 
happened  that  fifty-three  Eagles  were  given 
up  to  the  Germans  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
the  Marshal  consoling  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  as  they  had  not  been  captured 
on  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  morally  of  no 
value. 

Besides  the  Eagles  and  the  small  arms  of 
every  kind,  3,000  guns,  including  100  mitrail- 
leuses, and  treasure  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
80,000,000  of  francs,  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors.    The  prisoners  were — three  marshals 
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of  the  empire  (Bazaine,  Leboeuf,  and  Can- 
robert) ;  more  than  G,000  officers  ;  and  173,000 
subalterns  and  privates.40  This  raised  the 
number  of  prisoners  roughly  estimated  to  four 
marshals,  140  generals,  10,000  other  officers, 
and  323,000  rank  and  file,  in  a  campaign  which 
had  not  yet  lasted  three  months.  The  Prus- 
sians might  well  be  excused  if  they  felt  excited 
and  exultant,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  their 
worst  enemies  that  they  celebrated  their 
triumph  soberly.  Even  before  the  terms  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  the  2nd  corps 
received  marching  orders  for  Paris — so  much 
like  a  matter  of  mere  business  was  the  war 
conducted.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  for  his 
success  in  this  important  event  of  the  war, 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  for  the  battles  he  had 
fought,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Field-mar- 
shals, while  General  von  Moltke  received  the 
title  of  Count.  The  occasion  was  further 
celebrated  by  the  following  address  to  the 
forces : 

'HSoLDIERS    OF   THE   CONFEDERATE    ARMIES, — When 

we  took  the  field  three  months  ago,  I  expressed  my 
confidence  that  God  would  be  with  our  just  cause. 
This  confidence  has  been  realized.  I  recall  to  you 
Worth,  Saarbriick,  and  the  bloody  battles  before  Metz, 
Sedan,  Beaumont,  and  Strasburg :  each  engagement 
was  a  victory  for  us.  You  are  worthy  of  glory  ;  you 
have  maintained  all  the  virtues  which  specially  distin- 
guish soldiers.  By  the  capitulation  of  Metz  the  last 
army  of  the  enemy  is  destroyed.  I  take  advantage  of 
this  moment  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  you,  from 
the  general  to  the  soldier.  Whatever  the  future  may 
still  bring  to  us,  I  look  forward  to  it  with  calmness, 
because  I  know  that  with  such  soldiers  victory  cannot 

fail. 

(Signed)         "Wilhelm." 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  also  issued  an 
address  to  his  army,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"Soldiers  of  the  First  and  Second  Armies, — 
You  have  fought  and  invested  in  Metz  an  enemy 
whom  you  had  vanquished,  for  seventy  days — seventy 
long  days — which  have  made  most  of  your  regiments 
the  richer  in  fame  and  honour,  and  have  made  none 
poorer.  You  allowed  no  egress  to  that  brave  enemy 
until  he  would  lay  down  his  arms.  This  has  been 
done.  To-day,  at  last,  this  army,  still  173,000  men 
strong,  the  best  in  France,  consisting  of  more  than  five 
entire  army  corps,  including  the  Imperial  Guard,  with 
three  Marshals  of  France,  with  more  than  fifty  Gene- 
rals, and  above  6,000  officers,  has  capitulated,  and 
with  it  Metz,  never  before  taken.    With  this  bulwark, 


which  we  restore  to  Germany,  innumerable  stores  of 
cannons,  arms,  and  war  materiel  have  fallen  to  the 
conqueror.  Besides  these  bloody  laurels,  you  have 
defeated  him  by  your  bravery  in  the  two  days'  battle 
at  Noisseville,  and  in  the  engagements  round  Metz, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages after  which  you  name  these  combats.  I  acknow- 
ledge your  bravery  gladly  and  gratefully,  but  not  it 
alone  ;  I  estimate  almost  higher  your  obedience,  your 
composure,  cheerfulness,  and  resignation  in  enduring 
difficulties  of  many  kinds  ;  all  this  distinguishes  the 
good  soldier.  To-day's  great  and  memorable  success 
was  prepared  by  the  battles  which  we  fought  befora 
we  invested  Metz,  and, — as  we  should  remember  in 
gratitude  to  him — by  the  King  himself,  by  the  corps 
then  marching  with  him,  and  by  all  those  dear  com- 
rades who  died  on  the  battle-field,  or  through  maladies 
originating  here.  All  this  previously  rendered  possible 
the  great  work  which,  by  God's  blessing,  you  to-day 
see  completed,  viz.,  the  collapse  of  the  power  of 
France.  The  importance  of  to-day's  event  is  incalcu- 
lable. You,  soldiers,  who  were  assembled  under  my 
orders  for  this  object,  are  about  to  proceed  to  various 
destinations.  I  bid  farewell,  therefore,  to  the  gene- 
rals, officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  First  Army  and 
Kummer's  Division,  and  with  a  God-speed  to  further 
successes." 

Marshal  Bazaine  addressed  his  troops  as 
follows : 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, — Van- 
quished by  famine,  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  war  by  constituting  ourselves  prisoners.  At 
various  epochs  in  our  military  history,  brave  troops, 
commanded  by  Massena,  Kleber,  and  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr,  have  experienced  the  same  fate,  which  does  not 
in  any  way  tarnish  military  honour,  when,  like  you, 
their  duty  has  been  so  gloriously  accomplished,  to  the 
extremity  of  human  limits.  All  that  was  loyally  pos- 
sible to  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  this  end  has  been 
attempted,  and  could  not  succeed. 

"  As  to  renewing  a  supreme  attempt  to  break  through 
the  fortified  lines  of  the  enemy,— in  spite  of  your  gal- 
lantry and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  which 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  country,  it  would  have  been 
unavailing.  On  account  of  the  armament  and  of  the 
overwhelming  forces  which  guard  and  support  those 
lines,  a  disaster  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

"Let  us  be  dignified  in  adversity  ;  let  us  respect 
the  honourable  conventions  which  have  been  stipu- 
lated, if  we  wish  to  be  respected  as  we  deserve  to  be. 
Let  us,  above  all,  for  the  reputation  of  our  army,  shun 
acts  of  undiscipline,  such  as  the  destruction  of  arms 
and  maUriel;  since,  according  to  military  usages, 
places  and  armament  will  be  restored  to  France  when 
peace  is  signed. 

"  In  leaving  the  command,  I  make  it  a  aaty  to  ex- 
press to  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  all  my  grati- 
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fcude      i   i In  iir  loyal  co-operation,  their  brilliant  valour 

in  the   battle  field,    their    resignation  in  privations; 

and  it  is  with  a  broken   heart  that  I   separate  from 

you. 

(Signed)  "Bazaine." 

The  commandant,  General  Coffin  ion-.,  also 
published  an  address,  the  terms  of  which, 
completely  justifying  the  surrender,  should  be 
the  more  convincing,  when  we  recall  the 
political  differences  between  him  and  Marshal 
Bazainc : — 

"Inhabitants  of  Metz, — It  is  my  duty  to  faith- 
fully state  to  you  our  situation,  well  persuaded  that 
your  manly  and  courageous  souls  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  grave  occasion. 

' '  Round  us  is  an  army  which  has  never  been 
conquered,  and  which  has  stood  firm  before  the 
fire  of  the  foe,  and  withstood  the  rudest  rdiocks. 
This  army,  interposed  between  our  city  and  her  be- 
siegers, has  given  us  time  to  put  our  forts  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  defence,  to  mount  upon  our  walls  more 
than  600  pieces  of  cannon,  and  has  held  in  check 
an  army  of  more  than  200,000  men. 

"  Within  our  walls  we  have  a  population  full  of 
energy  and  patriotism,  firmly  determined  to  defend 
itself  to  the  last  extremity. 

"I  have  already  informed  the  Municipal  Council 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  rations,  not- 
withstanding the  perquisitions  made  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  we  have  no  more  food  than  will 
serve  till  to-morrow. 

"  More  than  this,  our  brave  army,  tried  already 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  has  lost  42,000  men,  after 
horrible  sufferings,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son and  privations  of  every  kind.  The  Council  of 
War  has  proof  of  these  facts,  and  the  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  has  given  formal  orders,  as  he 
had  the  right,  to  direct  a  portion  of  our  provisions 
for  the  purposes  of  the  army. 

"  With  all  this,  thanks  to  our  economy,  we  can 
still  resist  up  to  the  30  th  instant,  but  then  our 
situation  will  not  be  sensibly  modified. 

"Never  in  the  annals  of  military  history  has  a 
place  resisted  until  its  resources  have  been  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  as  this  has,  and  none  has  ever 
been  so  encumbered  with  sick  and  wounded. 

"We  are,  then,  condemned  to  succumb;  but  it 
will  be  with  honour,  and  when  we  find  ourselves 
conquered  by  famine. 

' '  The  enemy,  who  has  so  closely  invested  us  for 
more  than  seventy  days,  knows  that  he  has  almost 
attained  the  end  of  his  efforts.  He  demands  the 
town  and  the  army,  and  will  not  permit  the  sever- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  one  from  that  of  the 
other.  Four  or  five  days'  desperate  resistance 
would  only  j    L&e  the  inhabitants  in  a  worse  posi- 


tion, llest  assured  that  your  private  interests 
will  bo  defended  with  tho  most  lively  solicitude. 
Seek  to  support  stoically  this  great  misfortune,  and 
cherish  the  firm  hope  that  Metz,  this  grand  and 
patriotic  city,  will  remain  to  France. 

"  F.    CoFFINIERES, 

"  Commandant-in-Chief  of  the  Fortress  of  Metz, 

"  The  General  of  Division. 
"Metz,  21th  October,  1870." 

The  people  of  Metz,  when  they  heard  of 
the  surrender,  were  furious.  That  evening  the 
Independant  came  out  with  a  deep  black 
border,  and  with  an  article  in  which  the 
heroic  editor  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  not  we  "who 
capitulate ;  before  the  enemy  should  have 
entered  within  our  walls — before  he  should 
have  sung  his  song  of  victory  in  our  streets — 
he  should  have  had  to  wTade,  knee-deep, 
through  a  rampart  of  our  dead  bodies."  The 
statue  of  Fabert  was  covered  with  crape.  The 
most  desperate  resolves  were  taken.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end.  Officers  met  and  pro- 
tested. More  than  a  thousand  escaped  by 
such  devious  ways  as  they  could,  before  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  actually  signed; 
while  others,  to  the  number  of  8,000  officers 
and  men,  hid  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  with  the  idea  of  coming  forth  from 
their  concealment  and  doing  something  des- 
perate— it  is  not  very  clear  what.  The 
National  Guard,  who  had  at  first  allowed  their 
arms  to  be  taken  from  them,  went  mad,  and 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
recover  them.  A  captain  of  dragoons  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and 
all  swore  they  would  die  rather  than  yield- 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Metz  (Albert 
Callignon),  rode  about  the  town  on  a  white 
horse,  firing  a  pistol,  and  exhorting  the  people 
to  sally  out  and  seek  death  or  victory,  to 
escape  the  impending  shame.  Following  him 
was  a  young  lady  riding  a  horse  in  the  fashion 
of  Jeanne  Dare,  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand  and 
a  pocket  handkerchief  fastened  to  it  for  a 
banner,  singing  the  Marseillaise.  The  doors 
of  the  cathedral  were  burst  open,  and  the 
alarum  bell  rang  all  night.  Respectable 
women  rushed  through  the  streets,  tearing 
their  hair,  and  flinging  their  bonnets  and  laces 
under  their  feet,  and  crying  aloud,  "  What 
will  become  of  our  children  ?  "    Soldiers,  drunk 
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and  sober,  tumbled  hither  and  thither  in  irre- 
gular groups,  with  their  caps  off  and  their 
sabres  broken,  many  crying,  nay  sobbing 
like  children,  and   declaring   they  had   been 

sold.     The  civil  functionaries  were  demented 

> 

and  went  through  the  streets"  asking  each 
other,  "  Who  will  be  our  master  ?  "  "  Who  will 
govern  us  ?  "  "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  The 
more  sober-minded  moved  about  as  at  a  fune- 
ral, and  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 
At  length  the  violence  that  had  been  threatened 
by  the  more  excited  part  of  the  population 
was  put  an  end  to  by  inarching  in  a  few 
battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  Line, 
— an  incident  which  affords  Mr.  Robinson  the 
opportunit}'  to  observe,  that  the  last  act  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  to  suppress 
liberty.11 

To  complete  the  historical  documents  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  capitulation,  we 
subjoin  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  agreed 
upon  at  the  Chateau  of  Frescaty,  on  the  27th 
of  October. 

"  Abticle  I. — The  French  army,  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  is  prisoner  of  war. 

"  Article  II. — The  fortress  and  the  town  of  Metz, 
with  all  foils,  materiel  of  war,  munitionsx»f  all  kinds, 
and  everything  which  is  the  property  of  the  state, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  Prussian  army  in  the  same 
state  as  they  exist  at  the  signing  of  this  convention. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  October,  at  noon,  the 
forts  St.  Quentin,  Plappevillc,  St.  Julien,  Queleu, 
and  St.  Privat,  together  with  the  Porte  Mozelle 
(Strasburg  road),  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Prus- 
sians at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  ; 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  with  certain 
non-commissioned  officers,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  said  forts  to  draw  the  mines,  and  to  guard  the 
magazines. 

"Article  III. — The  arms,  together  with  all  the 
materiel  of  the  army,  consisting  of  flags,  eagles, 
cannons,  mitrailleuses,  horses,  fourgons,  baggage- 
waggons,  munitions,  etc.,  shall  be  left  at  Metz,  and 
in  the  forts,  under  the  care  of  military  commissioners 
appointed  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  to  be  handed  over 
immediately  to  the  Prussian  commissioners.  The 
troops,  without  arms,  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  their  different  regiments  or  corps,  and  in  military 
order,  to  the  several  places  appointed  for  each  corps. 
The  officers  may  then  return  to  Metz,  on  condition 
of  their  engaging  themselves  on  their  honour  not  to 
quit  the  place  without  the  orders  of  the  Prussian 
commandant.  The  troops  will  then  be  conducted 
by  their  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  place  of 


bivouac,  the  soldiers  retaining  their  kn  per- 

sonal effects,  and  camp  equipment  (tents,  rugs,  cook- 
ing utensils,  etc). 

"Article  IV.- — All  generals  and  officers,  as  well 
as  military  employes  having  the  rank  of  officers,  who 
will  engage  on  then  written  parole  d'  honneur,  nei- 
ther to  bear  arms  against  Germany,  nor  in  any 
other  manner  to  agitate  against  her  interests  until 
the  end  of  the  present  Avar,  will  not  be  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  Officers  and  employes  who  accept 
this  condition  will  be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms 
and  personal  property.  In  recognition  of  the  cou- 
rage shown  in  this  campaign  by  the  army  and  the 
garrison,  it  is  further  permitted  to  those  officers  who 
elect  to  go  into  captivity,  to  wear  their  swords  or 
sabres,  and  to  retain  their  personal  effects. 

"  Article  V. — Army  surgeons,  without  exception, 
will  remain  behind  to  take  care  of  the  Avounded ,  and 
will  be  treated  according  to  the  articles  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  other 
hospital  officers  or  servants. 

"Article  VI. — Questions  of  detail,  principally 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  town,  will  be  treated 
in  an  appendix  to  be  annexed  hereto,  and  which  will 
have  the  same  authority  as  this  present  protocol. 

"  Article  VII. — All  cases  of  doubt  arising  on  the 
above  articles  shall  be  translated  in  favour  of  the 
French  army. 

' '  Done  at  the  Chateau  of  Frescaty,  the  27th  of 
October,  1870. 

(Signed)  "  L.  Jarras,  Stiehle." 

On  the  appointed  morning  (October  29th) 
the  Germans  took  possession  of  the  detached 
forts  and  the  gates,  after  having  sent  a  pioneer 
detachment  to  examine  the  place  for  mines. 
At  mid-day  the  French  troops  commenced 
marching;  out  in  the  following  order  : — 

The  Sixth  Corps  and  the  Cavalry  Division 
(Forton)  on  the  road  to  Thionville,  by  way  of 
Ladonchamps ; 

The  Fourth  Corps  (L'Admirault)  between  the 
forts  Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin,"  on  the  road 
from  Amanvillevs  as  far  as  the  Prussian  lines. 

The  Guard  (Desvaux),  the  great  Artillery 
Reserve,  and  the  equipage,  etc.,  of  the  head- 
citia  iter.-,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  on 
the  road  to  Nancy,  as  far  as  Tournebride,  near 
Frescaty.  Here  the  Imperial  Guard  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  they  alone,  according  to  Bazaine'^ 
own  wish,  having  been  accorded  the  honour 
of  marching  out  with  their  weapons.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  had  deposited  their  arms  at 
the  appointed  places  before  leaving. 
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The  Second  Corps  (Frossard),  with  the 
division  Laveaucoupet,  and  the  brigade  La- 
passet,  on  the  road  to  Nomeny,  over  Magny 
and  Seille,  as  far  as  St.  Thiebault. 

The  Third  Corps  (Leboeuf )  on  the  Saarbruck 
road,  as  far  as  Bellecroix. 

The  Mobile  Guard  and  all  other  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  on  the 
Strasburg  road  as  far  as  Grigy. 

The  march  out  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
witnessed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  says :  "  As  we  entered  the  road 
whence  we  could  see  the  battery  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  every  eye  was  turned  in  that  direction ; 
for  there,  on  the  highest  point,  waved  the 
black  and  white  flag  of  Prussia.  Here,  too, 
some  four  or  five  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
passed  us.  They  were  immediately  arrested 
for  having  broken  out  of  the  town  without 
waiting  for  their  regiments.  As  we  approached 
we  found  the  Brigade  of  General  Hartmann  — 
drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  compris- 
ing the  54th  and  21st  Regiments,  with  the 
3rd  Dragoons.  At  a  signal  from  the  General, 
8,000  good,  strong  Pomeranian  pairs  of  lungs 
shouted  a  welcome  to  the  victorious  Prince, 
who,  with  his  staff,  galloped  up  the  front  of 
the  line,  and  down  the  rear.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Frederick  Charles  then  took  up  a 
position  to  the  right  of  the  first  regiment,  and, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  French  troops.  It  was  half-past  one  o'clock, 
but  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  beaten 
enemy. 

"  Eagerly  every  eye  was  strained  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge,  which  with  a  single 
arch  spans  the  railway,  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  red  trousers  ;  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents 
— the  heavier  showers  wetting  all  to  the  skin. 
Presently  the  scream  of  a  railway  engine, 
pushing  before  it  a  single  first-class  carriage 
along  that  line  of  railway  that  had  so  often 
proved  the  scene  of  outpost  fights,  came  into 
view.  The  carriage  contained  Marshal  Bazaine 
and  staff,  going  to  the  residence  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  also  to  surrender  themselves*  Slowly 

*  Bazaine  says  he  surrendered  himself  at  Corvy  at 
fiye  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  (Rapport 
Officid,  p.  '62) ;  but  25th  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
29th.  — 


the  moments  dragged  on,  and  still  no  appear- 
ance of  the  French  advanced  Guard.     It  was 
now  whispered  that  the  officers  had  lost  all 
control  over  their  men ;  that  there  was  no  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  they  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  their  arms  before 
marching  out  of  Metz.      But  a  greater  libel 
against  the  discipline  of  the  French  Guard  was 
never  circulated.     The  Prussian  troops  piled 
arms,  and  stood  at  ease,  some  waited  and  spe- 
culated, and  watched  the  inhabitants  of  Metz 
as  they  straggled  along  the  road  in  detached 
parties.       At    three    p.m.,    an    aide-de-camp 
came  galloping  up  to  say  that  the  troops  were 
coming;  the  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
presently,  over  the  railway  bridge,  appeared 
the  long-expected  prisoners.      Riding  at  the 
head  of  the  first  detachment  was  the  Town 
Major,  a  Colonel  in  the  French  army,  attended 
by  a  mounted  orderly  in  full  uniform,  wearing 
his  sword.     Approaching  General  Framsecky, 
he  took  off  his  cap,  and  reported  the  arrival  of 
the  Guard  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war ;  so  much  affected  that  he  could  scarcely 
give  utterance  to  a  word.      General  Fransecky 
replied  courteously — his  Royal  Highness  being 
some  forty  yards  off,  to  the  right.     The  first 
regiment  then  marched  by ;    they  were    the 
Hussars  of  the  Guard.      The  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  riding  up  to  General  Fransecky  and 
saluting,  handed  to  him  the  effective  strength 
of  his  regiment ;  then  he  rode  off,  followed  by 
his  officers,  all  still  wearing  their  swords.    The 
Empress's  Dragoons  came  next;  then  a  regi- 
ment of  Chasseurs  of  the  Garde ;  then  the  ar- 
tillery.     As   each   regiment   approached,   the 
commanding  officers  went  through  the  same 
formula,  presenting  "  the  states  "  of  their  regi- 
ments.     Never  was  seen  more  perfect  order, 
or  a  more  quiet,  soldier-like  demeanour,  than 
that  exhibited  by  this  splendid  body  of  men, 
as  they  marched  past  in  perfect  silence.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken.     All  that  could  be  heard 
was  the  measured  tread  of  thousands  of  feet 
as  they  splashed  along  the  muddy  road.    The 
officers,    some    of   them    with  tears   in   their 
eyes,  some   with  haughty   and   bold   counte- 
nances, silently  shook  hands  with  their   sol- 
diers; for  the  order  was,  that  so  soon  as  the 
officers   had  marched   their  regiments   to  the 
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quarters  assigned  for  their  bivouac,  they  were 
to  ride  back  to  Metz,  and  there  await  further 
orders. 

"  Immediately  following  the  above-men- 
tioned regiments  came  the  Guards  Grenadier 
Regiment,  so  well-known  to  Englishmen — so 
familiar  at  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  before  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Paris.  Poor  fellows — it 
was  impossible  not  to  pity  them-  as,  with 
a  steady,  solclier-like  demeanour,  they  strode 
past,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  field-day,  and 
not  to  prison  !  The  Prussian  officers  gazed 
with  wonder  and  surprise  upon  this  fine  body 
of  men,  most  of  them  between  19  and  23  years 
of  age ;  and  as  regiment  after  regiment,  to 
the  number  of  at  least  30,000,  filed  past,  our 
soldiers  whispered  to  one  another  how  fortu- 
nate it  was  that  they  had  no  longer  to  fight 
against  such  men.  The  Horse  Artillery  and 
the  4th  Voltigeurs  of  the  Guard  particularly 
attracted  attention,  the  last  regiment  that 
marched  past  being  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard, 
and  a  truly  splendid  regiment  they  are.  It 
was  quite  dark  when  the  last  troops  had  filed 
before  us.  As  each  regiment  marched  by,  it 
took  up  the  place  allotted  for  bivouacking ; 
the  men  pitched  their  little  tents,  lit  their  fires 
and  commenced  cooking  their  provisions. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  melancholy 
procession  went  by,  not  a  man  opened  his  lips, 
either  in  the  French  or  the  Prussian  ranks, 
except  to  speak  in  a  whisper.  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Prussian  troops  came  as 
near  the  Imperial  Guard  was  on  the  field  of 
Vionville,  on  the  16th  of  August." 

While  the  officers  returned  into  Metz,  as 
stated  above,  the  sous-ojficiers  remained  in 
command  of  their  men,  the  places  of  their 
superiors  being  filled  by  German  officers.  On 
the  following  day  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
of  war  were  pushed  forward  on  the  roads 
over  Saarbruck  and  Saarlouis  by  General  von 
Zastrow,  whose  corps  (the  7th)  was  to  remain 
behind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz.  General 
von  Kummer  was  appointed  commander  of 
Metz.  Some  part  of  his  division  accompanied 
the  prisoners  ;  the  remainder  joined  to  the  7th 
corps. 

A  press  correspondent  states  that  on  pass- 


ing through  Ars,  on  his  way  to  Willie!  mshoe, 
(where  he  was  ordered  on  parole),  the  women 
of  the  village  heaped  every  insult  upon  Ba- 
zaine,  calling  him  "  traitor,"  "  coward,"  "  sneak," 
"  thief,"  etc.  "Where  are  our  husbands  whom 
you  have  betrayed  ?"  they  cried  ;  "  Give  us 
back  our  children  whom  you  have  sold ! " 
They  even  attacked  the  carriage,  and  broke 
the  windows  with  their  fists,  and  would  have 
murdered  him  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Prussiang  endarmes.  The  furore  of  the  popu- 
lation was  the  same  throughout  France, 
wherever  the  intelligence  spread.  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  as  Rustow  observes,  that 
a  fortress  had  never  before  capitulated,  though 
defended  by  an  army;  and  yet  but  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Sebastapol  fell,  al- 
though the  Russian  army  was  never  environed 
like  Bazaine's,  or  had  to  depend  on  the  help  of 
the  fortress  for  its  subsistence.  The  Delegate 
Government  at  Tours,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  M.  Gambetta  was  now  the  informing 
spirit,  shared  in  the  general  madness.  It 
declared  Bazaine  a  traitor,  and  ordered  the 
prefects  and  mayors  to  arrest  him  and  his 
officers  wheresoever  they  might  be  found,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  justice.42  The  charge  of 
treason  was  repeated  at  a  much  later  date  in 
the  Chamber  at  Versailles,  on  which  occasion 
Bazaine  was  defended,  as  we  half  anticipated, 
(end  of  note  7,  p.  375,  vol.  i.)  by  Gen.  Changar- 
nier.  The  question,  therefore,  will  come  under 
our  notice  in  a  future  chapter.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  must  suffice  to  quote  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Marshal  Bazaine  to  the  Novd,  of 
the  2nd  of  November,  two  days  after  the 
appearance  of  Gambetta's  proclamation  :— 

"  I  have  read,"  the  Marshal  says,  "your  political 
bulletin  of  the  1st  of  October,  in  which  you  refer  to 
M.  Gambetta's  proclamation.  You  are  right ;  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  would  not  have  obeyed  a  traitor. 
The  only  answer  I  shall  make  to  this  lying  lucubra- 
tion is  to  send  you  the  order  of  the  day  which  was 
addressed  to  the  army  after  the  councils  of  war  held 
on  the  26th  and  29th  of  October. 

"  M.  Gambetta  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
what  he  is  saying,  or  of  the  position  in  which  the 
army  at  Metz  was  placed,  when  he  stigmatizes  as 
he  does  its  chief,  who  struggled  for  three  months 
against  forces  double  tbose  at  bis  disposal,  and 
whose  effective  strength  was  always  kept  up. 
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"  I  received  no  communications  from  the  Grovcrn- 
aent  at  Tours,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
place  ourselves  in  relation. 

"The  Arm}'  of  Metz  had  one  Marshal,  24  gene- 
nils,  2,140  officers,  and  42,350  men  struck  by  the 
5  's  fire,  and  it  made  itself  respected  in  every 
fight  in  which  it  engaged,  finch  an  army  could  not 
■miposed  of  traitors  and  cowards.  Famine  and 
disorganization  alone  caused  the  arms  to  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  65,000  real  combatants  who  re- 
mained. The  artillery  and  cavalry  were  without 
horses,  it  having*  been  necessary  to  kill  them  to 
alleviate  the  privations  of  the  army.  Had  the  latter 
not  displayed  such  energy  and  patriotism  it  would 
have  had  to  succumb  in  the  first  fortnight  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  rations  were  already  reduced  to  300 
grammes,  and  later  on  to  250  grammes  of  bad 
bread.  Add  to  this  dark  picture  the  fact  of  there 
being  20,000  sick  and  wounded,  with  their  medi- 
cines on  the  point  of  failing,  and  themselves  Buffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  continued  heavy  rains. 

' '  France  has  always  been  deceived  as  to  our 
position.  I  know  not  why ;  but  the  truth  will  one 
day  prevail.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done  our 
duty." 

After  all,  it  will  naturally  be  thought  a 
strange  thing;,  if  our  view  of  Bazaine's  conduct 
at  Metz  is  correct,  that  so  many  of  his  officers 
should  have  been  dissatisfied  and  mutin- 
ous. It  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  these  officers  were  individually  brave 
men  in  action,  and  that  the  curse  under  which 
the}?  had  fallen  was  that  of  deteriorated  disci- 
pline and  the  worship  of  military  glory. 
What  they  felt  most  keenly  in  anticipation 
)f  the  inevitable  surrender  at  Metz  was  their 
individual  humiliation,  and  with  the  desperate 


courage  of  men,  frenzied  with  vanity  and  de- 
spair, many  of  them  would  sincerely  have  pre- 
ferred death  to  what,  in  their  shallow  self-con- 
ceit, they  regarded  as  irremediable  dishonour. 
Let  the  reader  look  again  at  the  exclamation 
of  M.  Regnier  (note  14,  p.  108,  ante)  against 
the  prevailing  vice  of  French  officers,  to  con- 
sider, above  all  things,  their  own  " miserable 
personality."  To  an  Englishman  who  re- 
marked that  this  capitulation  must  surely 
bring  the  French  to  their  senses,  and  cnsui'e 
an  early  peace,  one  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  been  a  Colonel  at  Waterloo,  mournfully 
replied  :  "  I  don't  know.  Logically,  you  are 
right,  no  doubt ;  but  severe  as  the  lesson  has 
been,  I  question  of  its  effect.  It  is  the  officers 
of  the  French  army  who  chiefly  are  the 
clamourers  —  senseless  and  frothy  clamourera 
after  la  gloire.  They  shrieked  for  war,  ener- 
vated with  lust  and  absinthe  as  they  were, 
ignorant  of  their  duties,  their  minds  unculti- 
vated, and  debilitated  with  luxury.  I  fear 
they  are  too  far  gone,  too1  utterly  vitiated  and 
emasculated  mentally  to  be  able  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  the  premises ;  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  a  year  hence  you  heard  the 
parole  loafers  who  are  swinging  about  the 
streets  to-day  3relling.  for  war  again,  as  un- 
prepared to  pursue  it  to  success  as  they  were 
when  this  one  was  entered  into,  and  as  reck- 
less and  regardless  of  consequences  as  they 
were  then  and  are  now."  Such  were  the  men 
who  accused  Bazaine  of  incapacity,  and  even  of 
treason ! 
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J  The  incidents  alluded  to  In  the  text  are  natural  to  all  warfare, 
»nt  especially  a  war  of  invasion.  There  were  other  occurrences 
hiring  this  period  of  comparative  inaction  which  belong  to  the 
catalogue  of  ruffianism  common  to  all  nations.  One  such  is 
illudcd  to  at  the  end  of  the  following  letter,  written  from  before 
Metz,  under  date  of  September  18th  : — "  To-day  a  flag  of  truce 
borne,  by  an  officer  of  rank,  came  to  Frederick  Charles's  quarters 
1 1  Corny,  from  Metz.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain  if  it  was  really 
true  that  Napoleon  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and,  if 
•o,  what  was  the  state  of  Paris  and  the  Ministry.  His  Highness 
furnished  the  officer  with  all  the  information  he  required,  and  also 
save  him  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  present  at  the  head 
>f  affaiis  in  France.  Bazaine  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
movements  of  the  Prussian  troops  around  Metz  as  I  am,  and  for 
this  knowledge  the  Prussians  have  only  to  thank  their  kii;dness 
jnd  liberaiity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  St.  Ruffine, 
rtozerieulles,  Vaux,  and  Jussy  on  one  side,  and  Augny,  Marly, 
md  Pouillyon  the  other.     The  plan  of  operation  is  a  simple  one. 


A  pass  is  obtained  from  the  commandant  of  the  town  or  village, 
enabling  the  holder  to  go  to  Ars  to  purchase  bread  and  subsistence. 
The  vineyards  are  thick,  and  the  undulating  grounds  are  specially 
adapted  to  concealment.  The  French  and  Prussian  sentries  are 
but  COO  or  700  yards  from  one  another,  and  arc  spread  somewhat 
broadcast.  What,  then,  is  there  to  prevent  a  peasant  who  knows 
the  ground  from  stealing  through  the  sentries  and  getting  to  the 
French  outposts  ?  A  severe  example  has  just  been  made  of  three 
Prussians  who  came  fiom  the  town  of  Daren.  These  three 
ruffians  had  disguised  themselves;  two  as  Johanniter  and  the  third 
as  a  clergyman.  On  the  field  of  the  18th  they  were  observed  by 
a  Prussian  wounded  officer  to  lean  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  to  take  an  unnecessarily  long  time  over  places  where  no 
assistance  was  required.  He  watched  them  carefully,  until  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  horrible  errand. 
They  leant  over  a  man,  who  evidently  refused  to  permit  them  to 
take  from  him  the  things  so  dear  to  the  dying  soldier.  The 
wounded  officer  drew  his  revolver  and  hit  one  of  the  wretches  • 
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tlio  report  drew  the  attention  of  some  army  policemen,  who, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  secured  the  three  inhuman  brutes.  Their 
knives  were  red  with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  The  shrift  was 
short  and  summary.  At  present  affairs  remain  in  the  same  state. 
Nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  generals  to  do  anything 
beyond  keeping  the  cordon  tied  tightly  round  Metz.  Everything 
now  depends  upon  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  movements." 

2  "The  inner  [fortifications  surround  the  town  continuously, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gap  to  the  southward,  which  is  covered 
efficiently  by  the  branch  of  the  Moselle  which  divides  the  islands 
of  Sauleyand  Siinphorien.  On  the  north  of  the  lie  de  Cham- 
bierc  a  e  two  important  forts  on  the  inner  line,  one  at  the  north 
western  angle  of  the  enceinte,  the  other  detached  in  the  plain  of 
the  island,  but  connected  with  the  enceinte  by  a  covered  way. 
On  the  south  of  the  inner  line  are  the  Redoubt  du  Pate  to  the 
east,  and  the  Lunette  d'Arcon  to  the  west,  both  connected  with 
the  enceinte  hy  a  covered  way.  The  western  side  of  the  inner 
line  is  covered  by  the  great  Fort  Moselle,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Moselle — a  double-crown  work  of  im- 
mense strength  and  magnitude,  inclosing  great  magazines  and 
arsenals.  To  the  south  of  it  the  bastion  of  He  Sauley  sends  out 
a  long  spur  of  fortifications,  which  crosses  the  Moselle,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  redoubt  on  the  further  side.  Nor  is  the  eastern 
if  the  inner  line  less  strongly  protected.  In  front  of  the 
enceintelooms  the  great  double-crown  work  of  Belle  Croix,  Cor- 
monfaigne's masterpiece,  to  the  full  as  larg'e  as  Fort  Moselle,  and 
more  highly  favoured  by  its  natural  position.  To  the  south  of  it 
stands  Fort  Gisors,  a  minor  detached  fortification  which  serves  to 
complete  the  circuit  of  connection  with  the  Redoubt  du  Pate  on 
the  south."     (Correspondence  of  the  Daily  News.) 

8  As  a  rroof  that  this  was  really  the  case,  on  one  occasion  a  shot 
from  Fort  St.  Julien  struck  the  hack  wall  of  a  house  at  Noisso- 
ville,  passed  through  both  walls,  back  and  front,  and  fell  in  the 
open  street,  where  it  made  an  immense  hole.  The  house  was  full 
of  officers,  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  none  of  them  were  wounded, 
though  one  was  half-buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the  walls. 
Soon  afterwards  the  fire  from  St.  Julien  was  supported  by  a 
cannonade  also  from  Les  Bottes,  so  that  Noisseville,  which  had 
previously  suffered  a  good  deal,  was  almost  destroyed,  while  the 
ground  in  the  neighbouring  fields  was  rent  into  large  holes,  many 
feet  in  depth,  by  the  terrible  missiles.  In  like  manner  other 
villages  were  nearly  ruined,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Prus- 
sians were  sometimes  obliged  to  take  up  fresh  quarters.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
positions  occupied  by  the  whole  investing  force  at  any  given 
moment. 

4  Robinson,  p.  179. 

6  There  had  been  a  heavy  fire  previously  in  retaliation  for  the 
explosion  at  Laon,  (or  which  it  was  at  first  believed  the  Com- 
mandant of  that,  fortress  was  responsible  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  492). 

6  This  incident  shows  what  good  judges  the  townspeople  were 
of  military  opportunities  ! 

7  Robinson,  p.  185. 

*  Capitulation  de  Metz :  Reponse  du  General  Cofflnieres 
de  Nordech  a  ses  Detracteurs,  pp.  49 — 50. 

'■>  This  expression  is  a  proof  that  Coffinieres  considered  the 
resolution  that  had  been  unanimously  voted  by  the  Council  of 
War  on  the  2Gth  of  August  was  still  in  force,  and  so  far  justifies 
the  argument  I  have  founded  upon  it  in  the  text. 

10  This  is  an  old  device.  When  Napoleon  I.  was  General 
Buonaparte,  he  had  his  eye  on  certain  gentlemen  in  green 
cravats. 

ii  G.  T.  Robinson  :  Fail  of  Metz,  pp.  190-191.  It  would 
seem  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  the  troops,  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote  on  the  20th— "  The  French 
seem  more  active  and  more  busy  than  ever  they  have  been  before. 
What  they  can  mean  by  throwing  up  the  gigantic  earthworks 
with  which  they  are  actually  building  in  the  citadel,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  conjecture."  Is  it  conceivable  that  Bazaine 
anticipated  a  collision  with  the  garrison  and  the  town  ?  The 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  had  been  posted  up,  and  Mr. 
Robinton  makes  the  curious  remark  that  "  the  sole  object  of  the 
National  Guard  was  to  defend  Metz  from  the  forces  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  I  am  sure  they  really  did  not  know  whether 


that  one  under  Marshal  Bazaine  or  that    under   Prill  '< 
Frederick  Charles  was  its  greatest  enemy."  (p.  238.) 

i2  The  scheme  of  making  use  of  balloons  for  the  conveyance  o 
letters  out  of  Met/,  was  first,  suggested  by  Mr.  Robins  n,  who 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  matter  in  chapter  x. 
of  his  book.  The  first  balloon,  carrying  8,000  letters,  was 
started  on  its  aerial  voyage  on  the  loth  of  September.  Further 
particulars  concerning  the  balloons,  as  well  as  the  carrier  pigeons 
employed  at  Metz  and  Paris  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

18  There  had  been  some  skirmishing  and  firing  on  tiie  21st  of 
September,  not  only  on  the  south-east  of  Metz,  but  also  in  the 
direction  of  Plappeville.  It  was  of  no  great  importance,  how- 
ever. The  sortie  of  the  22nd  is  described  in  the  text  with  suffi- 
cient minuteness  for  the  purposes  of  history  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
points  in  the  account  given  of  the  same  event  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  worth  transcribing :  "  Attracted  by 
firing,'1  ho  says,  "  I  went  down  in  the  direction  of  La-Grange- 
aux-Bois,  and  found  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  it  in 
force.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade  from  Fort  Queleu, 
preceded  by  a  shower  of  shells,  some  of  which  struck  the 
Grange,  and  others  fell  as  far  behind  as  Ars-Laqucnexy  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  church,  a  strong  division  of  French 
troops  advanced.  They  comprised  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry. They  had  previously  been  reconnoitred  by  the  Germans 
from  an  excellent  neighbouring  point  of  observation.  They 
knew  their  composition,  strength,  and  direction,  and  were  there- 
fore at  once  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  able  to  avoid  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  lives  at  their  outposts.  The  French  infantry  were 
thrown  into  the  woods  round  LaGrange-aux-Bois  in  skirmishing 
order  and  in  large  force,  occupying  a  line  extending  for  about 
one  mile  to  the  Prussian  Right.  This,  of  course,  rendered  the 
position  of  the  Prussian  outposts  at  La  Grange-aux-Bois 
untenable.  Warned  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  I  had  already 
left  the  Grange  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously,  and  from 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  and  hear  the 
rattle  of  small  arms— which  sounded  very  like  the  mimic  rattle  oi 
a  field  day  at  the  Curragh  or  at  Aldershot.  The  Prussians  in 
retiring  availed  themselves  skilfully  of  every  tree  and  knoll,  and, 
from  behind  a  series  of  breastworks  which  they  had  thrown  up  to 
strengthen  their  position,  fired  steadily  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  inflicted  some  severe  losses.  In  order  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  their  main  supports  were  concentrated,  they  had 
to  pass  over  about  half  a  mile  of  ground,  of  which  they  contested 
every  inch  skilfully  and  gallantly.  It  was  now  about  3  o'clock. 
The  French,  in  advancing,  lost  the  advantage  of  the  support  of 
their  artillery  and  cavalry,  for  the  Germans  had  so  obstructed 
the  roads  by  frequent  and  strong  barricades,  constructed  of  hewn 
trees  which  lined  the  military  road  to  Metz,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  covered  with  dense  woods,  was  so  unfavourable  that 
mounted  forces  could  not  act,  and  guns  could  not  be  brought 
forward.  All  this  time,  however,  a  heavy  and  continuous  rain 
of  shell  of  great  weight  was  poured  upon  Mercy-le-Haut  and 
Ars-Laquenexy  from  Forts  Queleu  and  St.  Julien.  At  the 
junction  of  the  roads  leading  from  Mercy  and  Ars — which  meet 
nearly  at  right  angles— the  Germans  met  their  supports.  A 
large  body  of  troops  of  all  arms  had  been  concentrated  here,  and 
were  posted  in  strong  positions.  The  Germans  at  once  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  springing  eagerly  to  the  attack  with  an  irre- 
sistible rush,  they  fairly  drove  back  the  French  at  a  considerably 
more  rapid  pace  than  that  at  which  they  advanced.  All  the 
German  troops  engaged  carried  their  knapsacks,  mess-tins 
fastened  on  the  top  of  them,  and  their  cloaks.  The  cloak  is 
sluug  crosswise  over  the  shoulder,  round  the  knapsack  and  under 
the  opposite  arm.  The  cloak  so  rolled  has  turned  many  a  bullet 
and  saved  many  a  German  soldier's  life.  So  equipped  they  poured 
upon  the  French  infantry  so  heavy  and  close  a  fire  that  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  hold  their  ground.  Already  in  advancing 
thus  far  they  had  found  how  strong  a  resistance  a  small  body  of 
men  could  mako,  fighting  with  vigour  and  handled  with  skill  on 
ground  of  which  the  natural  strength  had  been  increased  by  the 
use  of  every  means.  The  German  troops,  after  having  cleared 
the  woods,  drove  the  French  hack  through  the  open,  and  here  they 
inflicted  considerable  losses.  La  Grange-aux-Bois  was  speedily 
reoccupied,  and  by  5  o'clock  the  French  had  been  driven  back 
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within  their  lines.  The  affair  lasted  altogether  about  four  hours. 
I  had  been  at  La  Grangn-aux-Bois  at  about  1  o'clock,  and  at 
a  little  before  five  I  re-entered  it  with  the  Prussian  troops.  This 
was  the  second  time  it  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  but  each 
time  their  occupation  had  been  short-lived.  The  regiment 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset  on  the  German  side  was  the 
13th  Regiment  of  the  1st  Wcstphalinn  infantry  division.  The 
company  principally  engaged  in  the  struggles  of  the  outposts 
being  company  No.  1,  under  command  of  First  Lieutenant  Ritter, 
who  was  slightly  wounded.  He  was  the  only  officer  hurt;  15 
men  in  all  were  wounded,  and  one  killed  on  the  Prussian  side. 
The  French  losses  were  considerable.  They  left  prisoners  in  our 
hands,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  how  many.  The  prisoners  and 
wounded  of  both  sides  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Saarbriick." 

14  The  careful  reader  who  compares  various  accounts  may 
possibly  remark  here  some  confusion  in  the  dates,  and  even  in 
the  facts.  It  arises  from  the  different  degree  in  which  the  several 
witnesses  were  impressed  by  what  passed  under  their  immediate 
observation,  and  what  they  derived  from  hearsay.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  quoted  above  (Note  13),  gives  for  the  date 
of  the  first  sortie,  Sept.  22nd,  and  in  this  our  text  is  in  agreement 
with  him,  and  also  with  Rustow.  But  there  was  firing  and 
skirmishing  on  the  21st,  as  we  have  remarked,  which  some  have 
treated  as  the  beginning  of  the  sorties.  Mr.  Robinson,  after  de- 
scribing the  sortie  of  the  22nd,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  next  day  a 
smaller  affair  took  place,"  which  "  smaller  affair"  is  described 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
"  more  serious  one,"  and  is  dated  the  24th.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  these  events  succeeded  each  other  in  the  following 
order :  21st,  Firing,  affair  at  Plappeville ;  22nd,  Sortie ;  23rd, 
Mr.  Robinson's  "smaller  affair;"  24th,  Sortie,  more  formidable 
than  that  of  the  22nd.  This,  however,  could  not  have  been,  for 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  at  Metz,  says  nothing  about  the  24th, 
and  Rustow  agrees  with  him  in  omitting  any  mention  of  that 
date.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  the  letter  of  the  Times 
correspondent  was  incorrectly  dated,  or  that  "  to-day"  was  a  mis- 
print for  "  yesterday."  At  any  rate  what  he  records  as  having 
occurred  on  the  24th  (see  Times  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  1870), 
seems  to  have  occurred  on  the  23rd.  The  words  of  Rustow  are  : 
Am  22,  una"  23,  September  unternahmen  die  Franzosen 
solche  Avsfulle  auf  Peltre,  am  27,  auf  Mercy-le-Haut,  $c. 
(vierte  Abthellung,  p.  24).  Mr.  Robin=on  calls  the  affair  of 
the  23rd  "smaller''  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  22nd,  for  a 
sufficiently  good  reason,  for  he  adds,  "  I  was  not  at  it,  unfortu- 
nately ;  I  was  much  too  stiff  from  my  fall  of  yesterday  to  walk, 
and  my  horse  was  in  no  condition  to  be  ridden."  These  discre- 
pancies show  the  importance  in  history  of  the  accurate  collation 
of  testimony,  and  consequently  how  much  better  history  can  be 
written  in  the  closet  than  in  the  presence  of  the  events. 

16  By  this  time  the  Germans  had  perfected  their  railway  and 
telegraphic  communication  all  round  Metz,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  collect  over  8,000  men  in  one  spot  within  the  space  of 
15  minutes.  Indeed  it  is  recorded  that,  within  twenty-eight 
minutes  after  the  Assembly  was  sounded,  a  force  of  22,000  men, 
consisting  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  were  in  full  marching 
order,  ready  to  proceed  to  the  front. 

16  Mr.  Robinson  says  :  "  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  that  evening 
view  of  Metz ;  the  valley  was  filled  with  deep  blue  evening  mist ; 
the  grand  hill  of  St,  Quentin  rose  up  into  the  evening  sky,  and 
glowed  almost  amethystyne,  in  the  red  rays  of  the  autumn  sun- 
set ;  the  fairy -like  fleche  of  the  cathedral  cutout,  in  strong  black 
lines,  its  lace-like  architecture  against  the  burning  line  of  light, 
whilst  the  tall  poplars  remaining  on  the  hill  side,  rose  up  in  the 
coming  twilight,  like  old  cypress  trees.  It  was  Turneresque  in 
colour,  and  would  need  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin  to  describe,  for  I 
thought  as  I  came  down  Mount  St.Julien  that  I  could  see  where 
that  glorious  knowledge  of  light  had  come  from,  for  which  Tur- 
ner's great,  perhap=  greater  succe=sor,  was  renowned,  I  mean 
Claude  Gelee,  called  Lorraine."  {Fall  of  Metz,  p.  255.)  It 
was  when  these  colours  had  faded,  and  darkness  had  fallen,  that 
the  signal  fires  of  Fort  Julien,  and  the  occasional  flashes  of  Prus- 
sian field  guns  replying,  picturesquely  lit  up  a  landscape  in  which 
all  other  features  were  obscured,  and  that  fighting  came  to  an  end. 


"  The  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  witnessed 
the  fight  from  Mercy  Le  Haut,  says:  "Towards  dusk,  the 
firing  slackened  somewhat;  and  presently  the  commandant  rode 
up,  scrutinizing  the  civilian  dress  narrowly,  but  saluting  the 
strangers  with  marked  courtesy,  and  we  heard  that  the  French 
were  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  One  of  our  party  who  had 
experience  of  Sebastopol,  Richmond,  Solferino,  and  Sadowa,  and 
whose  fifth  great  siege  this  was,  was  disposed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  believe  that  the  French  had  broken  through,  and  that  the 
attacking  party  would  get  into  Thionville."  If  the  theory  I 
have  advanced  is  correct  that  Bazaine  did  not  mean  to  break 
through,  his  troops  were  perhaps  carried  too  far  in  the  ardour  of 
the  fight,  and  the  signals  of  the  forts  were  meant  for  their  recall. 

18  Correspondence  of  the  Times,  Sept.  22nd.  About  this  time 
a  Prussian  officer  held  a  parley  with  Marshal  Bazaine,  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  firing  upon  outposts. 
Incidentally  he  was  informed  by  the  Marshal  that  he  sought  to 
preserve  the  fortress  and  the  army  under  his  command  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Republic  established  in  Paris. 

19  Fall  of  Metz,  p.  258. 

20  Mr.  Robinson  says :  "  Back,  delighted  with~the  morning's 
work,  we  come,  bringing  with  us  somewhere  about  100  prisoners, 
and  having  lost  comparatively  few  of  our  own  men.  It  is  a  veritable 
triumphal  entry  into  Metz.  Men  come  on  laden  with  the  spoil. 
From  a  cross-bow  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  stalwart  Sapeurs 
hangs  a  huge  pig.  Him  they  have  decked  with  vine  leaves,  and 
have  placed  a  Prussian  helmet  on  his  head,  while  from  his  breast 
hangs  a  placard  proclaiming  him  to  be  le  Roi  Guiilaume  !  Another 
follows,  led  in  triumph  by  the  leg,  and  struck,  hardly  lovingly, 
by  the  hard-handed  soldiers,  who,  at  each  blow  demand  his  name, 
translating  the  squeals  he  utters  in  return  to  Bismarck,  Bismarck  ! 
Laughing  and  merry  they  come  up  the  line  and  parade  the  town. 
Children  run  out  in  the  streets  to  look  at  those  strange  animals, 
the  cows  ;  mothers  pat  their  sleek  sides,  and  beg  a  drop  of  sur- 
reptitious milk  for  baby,  and  everybody  is  rejoicing.  Have  not 
we  got  forty  cows?  Is'nt  that  a  matter  of  glee.  Yes,  but  five- 
times  forty  men  at  least  were  lost  in  doing  it.  So  no  wonder  beef 
is  so  expensive,  and  milk  so  dear."     (Fall  of  Metz,  p.  262.) 

21  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who  was  outside  of 
Metz,  dates  this  incident  on  the  28th.  Robinson,  who  was  in  the 
city,  mentions  it  under  date  of  the  27th,  and  is  no  doubt  correct. 

22  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  relates  an  incident 
of  this  encounter  which  he  justly  characterizes  as  "  a  disgrace  to 
civilised  warfare.''  A  Captain  of  the  44th  (German)  regiment 
was  severely  but  not  mortally  wounded,  while  his  detachment  was 
retreating  from  Colombey.  His  men  placed  him  in  shelter,  and 
then  left  him  as  they  fell  back.  When  they  recovered  the  vil- 
lage, they  found  the  corpse  of  their  captain  mangled  barbarously. 
His  fingers  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  rings  he  wore,  and  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

23  The  incident  was  witnessed  by  the  correspondent  oi  the 
Daily  News.    Mr.  Robinson  does  not  mention  it. 

24  Correspondent  of  the  Daily^News. 

25  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  Mr.  Robinson  is 
always  bitter  against  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  that,  statements  of 
this  kind  must  be  taken  quantum  valeat.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
French  officers  made  the  satirical  remark  cited  in  the  text,  but  it 
proves  nothing,  except  that  the  situation  was  not  understood,  and 
that  like  brave  men,  the  troops  were  impatient  of  being  cooped 
up  for  the  inevitable  slaughter  and  starvation  that  stared  them  in 
the  face.  The  feeling  of  Mr.  Robinson  is  evinced  further  on  (pp. 
299-300),  when  he  sketches  the  return  to  camp  on  the  same  day. 
"  Amidst  a  merry  group,  I  saw  a  rakish-looking  infantry  man, 
with  a  Prussian  helmet  on  his  head  and  the  tail  of  a  pig  in  his 
hand.  The  struggles  of  the  two  animals  were  very  amusing.  I 
stop  with  others  to  look  and  laugh.  "  Is  that  the  only  pig,  "  I  ask 
of  an  officer  standing  by.  "By  no  means,  sir,"  is  his  reply, 
"  there  goes  another."  I  turn  and  see  a  very  large  stomach  on 
horseback,  going  by,  with  a  moderately  sized  man  behind  it. 
They  are  the  Marshal,  and  they  are  going  home  to  dinner.  It  is 
the  last  time  the  combination  is  exhibited  to  the  troops,  for  never 
after  that  day  till  the  one  on  which  he  fled  from  Metz  to  Wil- 
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belmshop  did    the    filarial    pass    the   llurh.ld    pf  his   luxurious 

quarters  at  the  Han  St.  m-.w  t,n." 

■  So  t In-  Carrespqndent  of  (he  Daily  Ai'irx  was  informed  by 
ail  ollicri-  of  Iho  stall' on  llu1  nuiruiu^  of  tin;  light. 

87  Mr.  IJoliin  .<  11  sneaks  of  hiui  as  "  tlic-  in-ue  General  Gibbon, 
who  carries,  to-day  (or  tlic  first  lime  his  gulnu  as  a  general  iu  tho 
field."  Ho  adds:  "the  flowers  the  ioVing  hand, of  Ids  soldiers 
strewed  on  liis  grave  by  the  side  of  the  little  church  of  Woippy 
hard  by,  had  scarcely  withered  when.  I  left  Mctz." 

28  The  58th  and  59th  regiments  of  Laii  Iwelir  at  Grandes 
Tapes  were  Poles.  Only  those  were  spared  who  tell  on  their 
!  ae  9  and  asked  for  quarter,  Hie  rest  were  bayoiulled.  Mr. 
Robinson  says :  "  To  raise  the  butt  end  of  the  needle  gun  in  the 
air  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  appeal  for  mercy,  and  such  as  do 
it  die.  In  the  outbuildings,  in  the  house,  room  by  room,  the 
Trench  enter,  and  death  with  them.  Some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
prisoners  are  made,  but  as  for  the  rest,  they  are  all  dead  men. 
The  prisoners  are  led  off  to  the  rear,  meeting  on  their  way 
my  very  good  friend  the  aumonier  of  the  Voltig'eurs  of  the 
Guards,  tfbwn  again  on  their  knees  they  fall,  not  this  time  to 
ask  for  life,  but  for  a  blessing;  they  seize  and  kiss  his  hand,  the 
sacred  image  ho  wears  round  his  neck  is  seized  and  passed  (rom 
hand  to  hand,  from  lip  to  lip,  with  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  whilst, 
in  broken  French,  they  tell  the  tale  of  fathers  borne  from  long 
distant  homes,  of  wives  and  children  left  behind  them,  of  friends 
who  have  fallen  by  their  side,  and  how  that  they  were  brought 
here  to  slay  a  people  that  they  loved  by  the  will  of  a  king  they 
did  not  care  for."     {Fall  of  Metz,  p.  296.) 

29  Napoleon  the  First  ofien  commenced  an  action  with  light 
troops  along  the  whole  front  and  a  desultory  cannonade  from 
various  points,  his  object  being  to  conceal  his  intentions,  cause 
the  enemy  to  compromise  his  whole  force,  and  thus  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  position.  At  the  decisive  moment  an  over- 
whelming force,  preceded  by  swarms  of  light  troops,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  concentrated  artillery  fire,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  some  weak  point. — Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern 
Artillery,     By  Lieut-Col.  C.  H.  Owen,  It. A.,  p.  352. 

30  In  the  first  line  Kummer  placed  the  Landwehr  division, 
commanded  by  General  von  Senden,  and  two  battalions  of  his 
brigade  of  the  line  (Blankcusee).  The  supports  in  the  second 
line  consisted  on  the  right  of  two  battalions  of  WedelPs  brigade 
(10th  corps),  and  on  the  left  of  the  rest  of  Wedcll's  and  Blankcu- 
see's  brigades. 

31  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  vouches  for  this  ftct  on 
information  received  from  a  general  officer.  He  also  records 
how  narrowly  the  Guards  escaped  destruction  in  the  increasing 
gloom  through  which  they  retreated.  The  Prussians  in  the 
brushwood  saw  two  strong  columns  of  infantry  march  past 
within  400  yards,  and  the  order  had  just  been  given  to  fire,  when 
suddenly  the  Prussian  infantry  call  sounded  the  recall 
from  the  dark  mass  on  which  the  cannon  was  about  to  open.  The 
ruse  was  successful.  A  Prussian  officer  then  called  out,  "  They 
are  our  own  men,  "don't  fire,"  and  the  Guard,  continuing  its 
march  to  a  sufficient  distance,  greeted  their  friends  with  a  parting 
volley.  If  the  Prussians  had  only  been  certain  of  the  troops 
before,  very  few  of  the  Imperial  Guard  would  have  returned  into 
Metz  that  night. 

38  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  commanders  of  the  several 
army  corps,  General  Desvaux,  Garde  Imneriale;  General  Fros- 
sard,  Second  Corps;  Marshal  Leboeuf,  Third  Corps;  General 
L'Admirault,  Fourth  Corps;  and  Marshal  Caurobert,  Sixth 
Corps.  And  besides  these  the  General  of  Artillery,  Soleille,  the 
General  of  Engineers,  Commander  of  Metz,  Coffinieres  do  Nor- 
deck,  and  the  General-Intendant  of  the  Army,  Lebrun.  General 
Desvaux  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  commander  of 
the  cavalry  division  of  Garde  Imperiale,  but  now  commanded 
the  Gardes  in  place  of  Bourbaki,  who  had  left  Metz,  as  related  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

33  It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Boyer  went  to  Chisel- 
hurst,  and  saw  the  Empress,  after  his  visit  to  the  German  Head- 
quarters {ante  pp.  106-7.) 

34  Bazaine  himself  succeeded  Coffinieres  in  the  supervision  of 
the  press;  in  other  words,  to  use  Mr.  Robinson's  phraseology 
the  commandant  permitted  the  marshal  to  take  nut  of  his  hands 


| lowers  the  commandant  should  have  h  Id  liim  elf."  It  is 
impossible  to  form  a  righteous  judgment  in  this  matter  without 
knowing  what  the  articles  wire  which  Bazaine  thought  it 
necessary  to  suppress-  To  take  the  single  specimen  given  by  Mr. 
Iiobinson  {Fall  of  Metz,  p.  314),  is  like  taking  a  single  brick  as 
a  specimen  of  the  house  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  In  ike 
manner,  the  hasty  exclamation  cited  to  prove  the  arbitrary  cha- 
racter of  Bazaine,  "  What  matters  it  where  the  Emperor  is  ?  1 
am  Emperor  at  Mctz''  {Ibid.  p.  313)  may  have  a  very  different 
interpretation  put  upon  it.  Why  should  the  fact  of  the  Era- 
peror  being  a  prisoner  at  Wilhelmshoe  have  been  supposed  to 
absolve  his  generals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  But  1  have 
argued  this  point  before  in  the  text. 

35  The  address  to  General  Coffinieres,  agreed  upon  by  the 
Town  Council  on  the  night  of  the  23th  October,  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  General, — The  step  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  has  been  inspired  by  their  serious  resolution  to  associate 
energetically  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  garrison,  to 
whom  the  defence  is  entrusted,  may  count  upon  the  ardent 
rivalry  of  a  population  incapable  of  weakness  when  the  time 
arrives.  The  united  efforts  of  both  will  guard,  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  principal  fortress  of  France  and  the  nationality  of 
Metz,  both  of  w  Inch  we  hold  most  dear.  The  municipal  Council, 
being  the  interpreter  for  the  whole  city,  cannot  avoid  expressing 
its  grievous  astonishment  at  the  tardy  knowledge  which  you 
have  given  only  to-day  of  the  resources  on  which  you  can  count 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  place.  The  people,  in  submitting  to 
the  consequences  with  courage,  will  not  accept  in  any  form  the 
responsibility  of  a  situation  oi  the  approach  of  which  they  have 
had  no  warning,  and  of  which  they  have  had  no  knowledge.  We 
beg  you,  General,  to  make  known  to  the  Marshal  this  expression 
of  our  sentiments,  which  we  sum  up  in  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
France!" 

86  The  Commandant's  answer  is  subjoined  : — 

"  The  Municipal  Council  of  Metz  have  favoured  me  with  an 
address,  in  which  they  express  their  noble  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments. I  hasten  to  thank  them  for  this  expression,  which  has 
not  surprised  me,  for  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  of  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  with  the  troops 
who  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our  fortress.  They  can  also 
equally  trust  that  we  shall  energetically  fulfil  our  duty.  All 
that  can  possibly  be  compassed  by  human  aid  will  be  done  with- 
out hesitation.  But  I  beg  you  to  announce  to  the  inhabitants 
that  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  result  we  must  needs  be  cir- 
cumspect, and  maintain  all  the  presence  of  mind  which  belongs 
to  people  firmly  determined,  come  what  will,  to  remain  united, 
and  to  avoid  anything  which  has  the  appearance  of  want  of 
discipline,  tumult,  or  useless  manifestations.  More  particularly 
we  must  abstain  from  any  discussion  or  disagreement  as  regards 
polities,  for  politics  have  a  most  damaging  influence,  and  can 
only  destroy  that  harmony  which  is  necessary  to  all  of  us. 

"There  is  in  existence  at  the  present  moment  a  Government 
de  facto  in  France,  which  has  assumed  the  title  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Defence.  We  must  recognise  this  Govern- 
ment, and  wait  the  conclusions  which  will  b9  formed  by  a  con- 
stituent Parliament  elected  by  free  and  open  vote  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  the  meantime  we  must  unite  in  the  one 
common  rallying  cry,  which  you  yourselves  have  raised— '  Vive 
la  France ! ' 

"You  tell  me  the  inhabitants  have  been  much  grieved  to  learn 
that  our  resources  in  provisions  are  very  limited.  It  could, 
however,  have  been  easily  surmised  that  after  a  civil  and 
military  population  of  more  than  230,000  souls  have  drawn  their 
means  of  sustenance  from  so  small  a  town  as  Metz  during  two 
whole,  months,  only  feeble  resources  would  remain  of  which  we 
could  avail  ourselves.  Moreover,  I  have  never  made  any  i 
ot  our  present  position.  The  reduction  of  the  army  rations,  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  r  ttions  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  different  orders  which  have  been 
issued  so  as  to  place  the  bakers  under  our  control,  and  my  dif- 
ferent interviews  with  the  Mayor  and  other  inhabitants,  have 
given  ample  proofs  of  the  continual  exhaustion  of  our  stock  of 
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provisions.  Tt  is  useless  to  give  way  to  any  regrets  or  reproaches 
or  tilings  which  li  ive  passed  and  gone  by,  or  to  seek  lo  hold  one 
person  or  another  responsible  for  what  has  happened.  Let  us 
therefore  boldly  look  our  present  position  in  the  face,  and,  as 
you  most  wisely  say,  let  us  accept  the  consequences  with  energy, 
and  with  the  firm  resolve  to  mnke  the  best  of  the  situation  we 
•  possibly  can. 

(Signed), 

"General  Coffinieres, 

"  General  of  Division,  Commandant  of  the  Fortress  of  Metz.'' 

37  The  wnnls  in  Marshal  Bazaine'*  Rapport  Officiel  are : — 
"  II  fut  reWu  a  l'unanimite  que  :  le  mareebal  commandant  en 
chef  ne  saurait  accepter  aucune  delegation  pour  signer  les 
buses  d'un  traite  impliquant  des  questions  e'trangeres  a  l'armee, 
celle-ci  decant  rester  en  dehors  do  toute  negotiation  jwli- 
tique." 

Ji  It  is  on  record  that  when  the  state  of  France  was  reported 
by  Boyer,  added  to  the  information  that  M.  Bismarck  would 
only  treat  with  a  Regent,  there  were  some  who  cried  "  Vive 
Bazaine  !  "  His  statements,  however,  were  doubted,  and  in  the 
end  it,  was  resolved  that  Boyer  should  continue  the  effort  at 
negotiation  by  returning  to  Versailles  and  going  thence  to  Eng- 
land to  see  the  Empress. 

'■"'  Bazaine  gives  the  despatch  as  follows: — "A  plusieurs 
reprises,  j'ai  envoy£  des  homines  do  bonne  volonte  pour  donner 
des  nouvelles  de  l'armee  et  do  Metz.  Depuis,  notre  situation  n'a 
fait  qu'  empirer,  et  je  n'ai  jamais  rec.u  la  moinndre  communi- 

ition  ni  de  Paris,  ni  dc  Tours.  II  est  cependant  urgent  de 
savoir  ee  qui  se  passe  dans  I'interieur  du  pays  et  dans  la  capitale, 
car,  sous  pen,  la  famine  me  forcera  de  prendre  un  parti  dans 
l'intcret  de  la  France  et  do  cette  armee." 

■"'  This  is  the  German  estimate,  and  it  includes  of  course  the 
20,000  rick  in  the  hospitals,  also  the  sedentary  National  Guards,  the 
Mobile  Guard,  all  sedentary  officers,  and  every  person  who  in  the 
slightest  degree  was  attached  to  the  army.  Rustow  says  "  the 
number  may  be  reckoned  from  a  statement  contained  in  a  letter 
of  General  Coffinieres,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Metz  on  the  loth  October,  excusing  the  then  immi- 
nent capitulation.  In  this  letter  he  naturally  gives  the  number 
of  people  in  and  about  Metz  to  be  provided  for  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, viz.,  220,000.  If  the  ordinary  civil  population  of  57,000  be 
deducted,  there  will  remain  170,000  military.  Coffinieres  could 
permit  himself  a  little  exaggeration,  firstly,  because  he  wished 
it,  and  secondly  because  he  probably  reckoned  the  number  of 
those  who  were  in  and  about  Metz  on  the  14th  of  October.  It 
is  worth  naming  that  owing  to  the  flight  of  the  country  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  into  the  town, 'lie  civil  popula- 
tion had  risen  to  far  above  60,00!)  men,  and  that  Bazaine  at  the 
time  of  the  capitulation  reckoned  the  number  of  his  men  really 
fit  fur  service  at  G5,0(  0,  which  agrees  with  intelligence  of  a  later 
date." 

41  It  may  appear  a  little  ungrateful,  perhaps,  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth  so  curiously,  for  had  not  Mr.  Robinson  been 
in  Metz,  and  had  he  not  possessed  the  faculty  of  recording  his 
experiences  in  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  style,  many  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  related  would  not  have  been  known,  at 
least  tor  along  time  to  come,  to  English  readers.  It  is  the 
historian's  privilege,  however,  to  separate  the  pure  gold  from 
the  dross;  and  in  these  days,  when  history  is  made  in  haste,  and 
much  of  what  passes  for  historical  fact  is  written  almost  literally 
in  the  saddle,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  apply  the 
critical  solvent,  whenever  possible,  to  such  current  narrative. 

42  The  following  Proclamation  was  issued  at  Tours  on  the  30th 
of  October : — 

"Frenchmen! — Exalt  your  souls  and  resolutions  to  the 
height  of  the  terrible  perils  which  are  crushing  us  down.'  The 
country  depends  upon  us  to  weary  out  bad  fortune,  and  to  show 
to  the  universe  that  it  is  a  great  people  who  will  not  perish,  and 
whose  courage  rices  in  the  midst  even  of  catastrophes.  Metz 
has  capitulated.  A  general,  upon  whom  France  relied  even  after 
Mexico,  has  just  deprived  the  country,  when  in  danger,  of  more 
than  100,000  of  its  defenders. 

"  Marshal  Bazaine  has  committed  treason.     He  has  made 


himself  the  agent  of  the  Man  of  Sedan,  and  the  accomplice  of 
the  invader.  Disregarding  the  honour  of  the  army  of  which  he 
had  charge,  lie  surrendered,  without  even  attempting  to  make  a 
supreme  effort,  125,000  combatants,  20,000  wounded,  riflas,  guns, 
flags,  and  the  strongest  citadel  of  France— Metz,  until  now  a 
virgin  free  from  the  contamination  of  the  foreigner.  Such  a 
crime  is  beyond  even  the  chastisements  of  justice. 

"  And  now,  Frenchmen,  measure  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  you  have  been  hurled  by  the  Empire.  For  twenty  years 
France  has  submitted  to  this  corrupting  power,  which  exhausted 
all  her  sources  of  greatness  and  life.  The  army  of  France,  de- 
prived of  its  national  character,  and  unknowingly  become  the 
instrument  of  a  reign  of  servitude,  has  been  engulfed,  despite  the 
heroism  of  its  soldiers,  by  the  treason  of  its  chiefs,  in  the  disasters 
of  the  country.  In  less  than  two  months  225,000  men  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy.  Sinister  epilogue  of  the  military 
coup  d'etat  of  December !  The  time  has  come  for  us,  citizens, 
to  draw  closer  together,  and,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Republic, 
which  we  are  resolved  not  to  allow  to  capitulate,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  derive  from  the  very  extremity  of  our  mis- 
fortunes the  restoration  of  our  morality  and  of  our  political  and 
social  virility.  Yes!  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our 
disaster,  it  has  found  us  struck  with  neither  consternation  nor 
hesitation.  Wc  are  prepared  to  make  the  last  sacrifices,  and,  in 
face  of  enemies  whom  everything  favours,  let  us  swear  never  to 
surrender  so  long  as  an  inch  of  our  sacred  territory  shall  remain 
under  our  foot.    Let  us  firmly  hold  the  glorious  flag  of  revolution. 

Frenchmen  !— Our  cause  is  that  of  justice  and  right.  Europe 
sees  it  and  feels  it.  Witnessing  so  many  undeserved  misfortunes, 
without  having  received  from  us  either  invitation  or  adhesion, 
she  is  spontaneously  moved  and  agitated. 

"  No  illusions  !  Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  languish  or 
to  become  enervated ;  but  let  us  prove,  by  deeds,  that  wo  are 
able,  by  our  own  resources,  to  maintain  our  honour,  indepen- 
dence, and  integrity — all  that  makes  a  country  free  and  proud. 

"Longlive  France!  Long  live  the  Republic,One  and  Indivisible! 

"Cremieux. 
"  Gambetta. 
"Glais-Bizon." 


The  following  telegrams  from  the  Times  refer  to  the  battle 
of  October  8  :— 

"  Saarbruck,  October  8,  6.5  p.m. 

"  On  Friday  great  sorties  were  made  from  Metz.  Bazaine  was 
apparently  trying  to  cut  his  way  out  by  Thionville  to  Luxem- 
bourg. The  attack  was  made  from  Ladon,  Champs  Grandes 
and  Petites  Tapes,  and  other  villages  north  of  Fort  St.  Eloy. 
The  Prussians  lost  their  first  line,  two  Landwehr  regiments  being 
terribly  cut  up.  The  villages  were  afterwards  taken  by  storm. 
Two  feigned  attacks  were  made  without  effect.  Forty  thousand 
French  were  engaged  [a  ridiculous  exaggeration].  The  Prus- 
sians lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,  the  French  twice  that  number. 
"  Corny,  near  Metz,  October  8. 

"The  enemy  yesterday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  attacked  the 
Division  Rummer,  near  Woippy.  A  serious  action  occurred, 
which  was  continued  till  alter  nightfall.  The  enemy  were 
repulsed  everywhere.  On  our  side  the  division  Rummer,  the 
9th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  parts  of  the  10th  corps  were  engaged. 
The  French  Guards  were  under  fire.  Simultaneously  the  enemy 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  sent  several  divisions  against 
the  1st  and  1 0th  corps.  There  was  a  heavy  cannonade.  The 
losses  in  the  Division  Rummer  and  the  10th  corps  amounted  to 
500  men  :  in  the  3rd  corps  150. 

"  Saarbruck,  October  9. 

"  The  commissariat  moped  from  Courcelles  to  Ilerny,  for  fear 
of  being  cut  off  by  Bazaine.  An  attempt  was  made  yesterday 
by  the  Prussians  to  blow  up  by  n'ght  the  Chateau  de  la  Grange 
unsuccessfully.  Bazaine  made  a  sortie  on  the  division  of  Von 
Rummer.  Tho  Prussians  were  driven  back.  Rummer  re- 
attacked  on  being  supported  by  the  10th  Army  Corps,  and  the 
French  were  driven  into  Metz.  The  losses  were  heavy  on  both 
sides.  Rummer  repulsed  so;  ties  on  the, 22nd  and  23rd  of  Sep- 
September  near  Grimont.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  is  quite 
well  again.1' 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

PARIS  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  METZ — AFFAIR  OF 
LE  BOURGET. 

The  Mission  ol  M.  Thiers— Re"9uni£— Return  from  the  tour  of 
the  Courts— Despatch  of  Earl  Granville— An  Armistice  sug- 
gested—Reply of  Count  Bismarck— Resumption  of  Negotia- 
tions after  the  Full  of  Metz— M.  Thiers  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles—the Conditions  debated  with  Count  Bismarck— Re- 
victualling  of  Pari9  refused— Rupture  of  the  Negotiations  - 
M.  Jules  Favre's  Circular  relating  to  that  Event— Count 
Bismarck's  account  of  the  Negotiations— Reception  of  the 
News  of  Bazaine's  Capitulation  in  Paris— Le  Bourget  re- 
captured by  the  Prussians— Renewed  Disturbances— The 
Mob  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  headed  by  M.  Flourens— General 
Trochu  and  M.  Jules  Favre  Prisoners— Prompt  action  of  M. 
Picard— Recaptuie  of  the  Ildtel  de  Ville  and  triumph  of  the 
Government— Object  of  the  movement — Appeal  to  the  Vote 
of  the  People  of  the  Capital — Immense  majority  for  the  Go- 
vernment— Resignation  of  Rochefort — Antagonism  bitween 
the  "  Reds  ''  and  the  "  Rurals  "—Movements  in  the 
Provinces. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  when  France  was 
drifting  like  a  ship  without  a  helm,  the  Ger- 
man armies  being  in  full  march  for  Paris,  and 
the  reins  of  power  in  the  Capital  having  just 
been  hastily  seized  by  M.  Jules  Favre  and  his 
confederates,  the  veteran  statesman,  M.  Thiers, 
undertook  ex  pfO'prio  motu,  a  journey  to  the 
Courts  of  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and 
Florence,  to  prepare  the  way,  if  possible,  for 
an  honourable  peace,  or  at  least  for  a  salutary 
pause  in  the  operations  of  war.  During  his 
visit  to  London  an  attempt  was  made  by  M. 
Jules  Favre  to  negotiate  an  armistice  at 
Meaux  and  Ferrieres,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  Lord 
Granville,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Thiers,  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
received  with  the  consideration  due  to  the 
important  interests  he  represented  (ante,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  504,  508).  The  endeavour  was  utterly 
abortive,  as  the  reader  is  aware.  We  have 
recorded  the  results,  and  exhibited  the  official 
documents  on  either  side  to  which  these  nego- 
tiations gave  rise,  ending  with  the  declaratory 
manifesto  of  the  Delegate  Government  of 
Tours,  dated  October  10th,  and  signed  by 
Count  Chandordy  (ifcid,  pp.  515—518).  While 
these  documents  were  being  published,  M. 
Thiers  was  pursuing  his  self-imposed  mission, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  "  old  man  eloquent " 
was  listened  to  with  the  same  respect  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff  and  by  Count  von  Beust 
as  he  had  been  by  Lord  Gnuiville.     Still  the 


product  of  all  his  labours  was  only  good  will, 
and  still  he  bore  aloft  the  flag  of  distress  until 
his  course  ended  at  Florence.  With  what 
heart  this  relentless  opponent  of  Italian  unity, 
this  strange  old  man,  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Im- 
perial Throne  for  the  great  part  it  had  played 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  could  make  his 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel  we 
cannot  surmise.  According  to  the  record  his 
reasoning  was  that  of  a  genuine  Frenchman. 
He  had  only  opposed  Italian  unity  because  he 
had  regarded  it  as  a  certain  forerunner  of 
German  unitjT ;  but  now  that  the  latter  had 
been  achieved,  Italian  unity  was  necessary  as 
a  counteracting  power  !  All  were  civil  and 
courteous,  but  only  kind  and  respectful  words 
were  vouchsafed  to  him.  The  King,  naturally 
embarrassed  b}T  his  position,  left  town  as  soon 
as  he  decently  could,  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  soon  followed  him.  The  ministers, 
however,  had  previously  extended  their 
courtesy  so  far  as  to  invite  M.  Thiers  to  be 
present  at  one  of  their  Councils,  but  while 
they  listened  to  his  arguments  they  were  deaf 
to  his  appeals,  and  positivehy  declined  to 
render  France  either  diplomatic  or  material 
aid.  They  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had 
ever  seriously  considered  what  Italy  would 
stake  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  into 
the  Franco-Prussian  contest  ?  For  France  the 
risk  was  comparatively  small — two  or  three 
departments  out  of  eighty-nine ;  for  Italy 
it  would  be  her  whole  existence,  her  na- 
tional dynasty — her  all,  should  France  be  the 
loser  in  the  gigantic  struggle — a  most  im- 
probable eventuality,  of  course  the  polite 
Italians  added.1  The  argument  was  unanswer- 
able. M.  Visconti  Venosta  was  not  to  be 
moved,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  M.  Thiers 
left  Florence  and  made  his  way  to  Tours. 

By  this  time  the  coming  capitulation  of 
Metz,  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Loire  army, 
and  the  critical  situation  of  Paris,  foreboded 
another  decisive  period  or  turning  point  in  the 
war,  of  which  it  was  thought  advantage  might 
be  taken  by  the  neutral  powers  to  suggest 
terms  of  accommodation.  Count  Bismarck's 
Circular  on  the  12th  had  forewarned  the  world 
of    the   probable    death    from   starvation    of 
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"  hundreds  of  thousands  "  of  persons,  as  the 
effect  of  M.  Jules  Favre's  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed terms  for  an  armistice,  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  struggle  under  the  Avails  of  the 
Capital  {ante,  p.  76).  The  sensation  this 
document  produced  throughout  Europe  was 
profound ;  in  England  there  were  loud  de- 
mands for  some  official  action  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe,  and  in  fine  (on  the  20th)  a  des- 
patch was  addressed  by  Lord  Granville  to 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  our  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  in  which  his  lordship  said  the  war  had 
already  exhibited  features,  and  in  case  of  its 
prolongation  would  probably  do  so  in  increas- 
ing measure,  which  concerned  not  merely  the 
belligerents,  but  Europe  at  large.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  said,  were  convinced 
that  an  explanation  of  their  views  would  not 
be  construed  as  an  unfriendly  act.  It  was 
dictated  by  the  most  sincere  anxiety  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  two  nations 
with  which  their  country  has  so  long  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  Pie  was  aware  of 
the  strong  grounds  which  could  be  urged  with 
regard  to  extreme  measures  against  Paris.  He 
would  ask,  however,  whether  there  were  not 
considerations  which  to  lookers-on  appear  per- 
haps stronger  than  those  which  are  felt  under 
the  influence  of  extraordinary  military  success, 
and  also  the  consciousness  of  great  exertions 
and  immense  sacrifices.  It  could  not  be 
questioned  that  such  a  design  as  the  reduction 
of  Paris  by  famine  or  bombardment,  although 
Avnhout  precedent  as  regards  its  magnitude, 
was  authorized  by  the  usages  of  war ;  but  it 
was  equally  certain  that  since,  according  to 
the  communication  of  Count  Bismarck,  it  in- 
volved not  merely  the  ruin  but  the  probable 
death  under  frightful  circumstances  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  non-combatants,  every 
one  must  admit  that  it  should  not  be  resorted 
to  until  all  other  possible  means  had  been 
exhausted.  Assuming  the  successful  issue  of 
an  attack  on  Paris  at  a  not  distant  period,  it 
were  not  unreasonable  to  weigh  with  its 
advantages  the  disadvantages  which  might 
attend  it,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  af- 
fected the  feelings  of  mankind  as  much  as 
dheir  reason,  should  not  prevent  Her  Majesty's 
Government  from  laying  them  before  the  King 


and  his  Ministers.  The  bitter  memory  of  the 
last  three  months  might  be  effaced  by  time 
and  the  sense  of  the  brave  conduct  of  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  There  are  degrees  of 
bitterness,  and  the  probability  of  a  new  and 
irreconcilable  war  must  be  greatly  increased, 
if  a  generation  of  Frenchmen  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  the  destruction  of  a  capital — a 
spectacle  connected  with  the  death  of  great 
masses  of  helpless  and  unarmed  persons,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  treasures  of  art,  science, 
and  historical  reminiscences,  which  are  of  in- 
estimable value,  and  cannot  be  replaced.  Such 
a  catastrophe  would  be  terrible  for  France,  and 
dangerous,  as  his  lordship  believed,  for  the 
future  peace  of  Europe ;  while,  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  thought,  it  would  be  more 
painful  to  none  than  to  Germany  and  its 
rulers.  The  French  Government  had  declined 
peace  negotiations  since  the  meeting  of  Count 
Bismarck  and  M.  Jules  Favre.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  however,  had  taken  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  urging  the  Provisional 
Government  to  consent  to  an  armistice,  which 
might  lead  to  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  likewise  not 
omitted  to  represent  to  them  the  importance  of 
making  every  concession  that  was  compatible 
in  the  present  position  of  the  war,  with  their 
honour.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not 
authorized  to  say  so,  but  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  these  representations  to  the  French 
Government  would  remain  without  effect. 
During  this  war  two  moral  causes  had  to  an 
incalculable  degree  backed  up  the  great  mate- 
rial power  of  the  Germans.  They  had  fought 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  threatened 
foreign  invasion,  and  of  asserting  the  right 
of  a  great  nation  to  constitute  itself  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  to  the  full  development 
of  its  capabilities.  The  fame  of  these  exertions 
would  be  increased  if  it  could  be  truly  said  in 
history  that  the  King  of  Prussia  exhausted 
every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  peace  before 
the  order  for  the  attack  on  Paris  was  given, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  peace  were  just, 
moderate,  and  in  harmony  with  the  policy  and 
feelings  of  the  present  ago.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
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that,  as  their  attitude  hitherto  had  plainly 
shown,  they  did  not  desire  to  offer  to  the 
belligerents  superfluous  or  unacceptable  coun- 
sels. The  observations  which  they  had 
now  made  in  the  most  friendly  manner  were 
inspired  by  the  consideration  uf  consecpicnces 
of  so  frightful  character  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Count  Bismarck  himself  might  result 
from  a  prolonged  investment  of  Paris,  that  they 
could  not  remain  silent,  nor  leave  anything 
untried  which  might  tend  to  avert  so  terrible 
and  so  unprecedented  a  catastrophe. 

This  act  of  intervention — for  such  it  may 
be  called — was  not  immediately  followed  by 
any  result ;  but  on  the  28th  of  October,  the 
day  after  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  Count  Bis- 
marck addressed  the  German  ambassador  in 
reply  to  Lord  Granville,  as  follows  : — 

"Lord  Granville  has  kindly  communicated  to 
your  Excellency  the  despatch  which  he  addressed 
to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  on  the  20th  hist.  Your 
Excellency  is  therefore  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents. I  may  at  once  assure  you  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville's wish  for  a  speedy  termination  of  this  destruc- 
tive contest,  and  the  non-application  of  the  extreme 
measures,  sanctioned  by  international  usages,  is  the 
more  fully  appreciated  by  His  Majesty  the  King  as 
Germany,  which,  despite  her  victories,  is  obliged  to 
make  so  many  sacrifices  in  this  war  between  two 
great  nations,  has  a  much  inore  immediate  interest 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  than  a  Neutral  country, 
in  the  position  of  a  humane,  and  as  we  admit  nobly 
sympathetic,  looker-on.  For  this  reason  His  Majesty 
the  King  has  been  much  pleased  to  learn,  from  Lord 
Granville's  despatch,  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  shares  our  conviction  that,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  successful  negotiations,  the 
French  people  should  be  permitted  to  elect  a  Na- 
tional Representative  Assembly.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  learning  what  had  occurred  in  Paris  on  the 
4th  of  September,  we  expressed  the  like  conviction 
on  every  opportunity  that  offered.  I  may  remind 
you  that,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  His  Majesty  the  King  authorized  me  at 
Meaux,  more  than  a  month  ago,  to  discuss  with  M. 
Jules  Favre  the  possibility  of  the  convention  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  His  Majesty,  wishing  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  legal  Representative 
Assembly  of  France,  in  the  negotiations  at  Ferrieres 
offered  an  Armistice  on  terms,  the  moderat" 
which  was  generally  acknowledged,  and  moreover 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fall  of  Toul  and  Stras- 
burg  a  few  days  after.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
e  rejected,   and  in    what  manner.     It  is 


equally  well  known  that  the  King  was  willing  to 
permit  the  elections  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  October  by 
the  Paris  Government  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  German  troops,  and  to 
give  every  facility  for  them,  although  they  had  been 
ordered  by  a  Government  not  yet  recognized  by  us. 
Our  transactions  with  the  French  local  and  depart- 
mental authorities,  of  which  those  with  the  Maire 
of  Versailles  have  been  mentioned  in  the  public 
press,  prove  the  willingness  of  the  German  authori- 
ties to  promote  free  and  unrestrained  elections  in 
France  ;  but  the  Paris  Government  had  no  intention 
to  allow  the  nation  to  elect  representatives.  It  first 
adjourned  the  elections  fixed  for  the  2nd  inst.,  and 
subsequently  annulled  the  decree  of  the  Tours  Go- 
vernment, appointing  the  16th  as  the  day  of  polling. 
The  decree  of  annulment  has  already  been  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

"  Its  original,  with  the  signatures  of  the  members 
of  the  Government,  has  by  an  accident  fallen  into 
our  hands.  We  have  also  obtained  possession  of  a 
letter  from  M.  Gambetta,  of  which,  as  it  character- 
istically illustrates  the  tone  prevailing  in  the  Paris 
Government,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  your 
Excellency  a  copy.  All  these  experiences  did  not 
prevent  us  from  offering  our  co-operation  in  any 
future  steps  the  Paris  Government  might  be  inclined 
to  take  with  a  view  to  enable  the  French  people  to 
elect  Deputies,  in  order  to  express  its  opinion  on 
current  events  and  participate  in  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Government,  arbitrarily  usurped  by  private 
persons.  '  The  friendly  mediation  of  some  distin- 
guished personages,  citizens  of  a  Neutral  State,  who 
repaired  to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  once  more  of  offering  the  French  ruler.; 
the  means  of  proceeding  with  the  elections,  and 
thereby  liberating  France  from  the  anarchy  v 
renders  negotiations  for  peace  impossible.  We  in- 
timated our  readiness  to  accord  an  armistice  for  the 
period  requisite  for  the  elections,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  we  would  either  permit  the  Dej 
of  the  nation  to  enter  Paris,  or  the  Paris  Deputies 
to  repair  to  any  other  place  in  case  the  Parliament 
were  to  assemble  elsewhere.  These  proposals, 
which  only  on  the  9th  inst.  were,  with  our  consent, 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  Paris  Government  by 
Neutrals, met  with  such  a  reception  that  the  mediating 
personages  declared  that  they  must  give  up  the  hopes 
they  had  cherished.  Immediately  afterwards  M. 
Gambetta  left  Paris  by  balloon,  and  his  first  ex- 
clamation on  descending  to  terra  fir  ma,  if  we  are 
to  believe  French  sources  of  information,  was  a 
protest  against  the  election  of  National  Representa- 
tives. Events  prove  that  he  succeeded  in  hindering 
the  elections,  and  the  endeavour*  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  M.  Cremieux  failed.  It  appears  from 
this  statement  of  facts  that  the  expedient  record- 
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mended  by  Her  British  Majesty's  Government,  as  a 
means   for   the  promotion  of  peace — namely,  the 
arrangement  of  free  elections  to  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly— is  not  opposed  by  us,  but  by  the  Paris 
rulers  ;  that  we  have  been  ready  to  co-operate  for 
this  purpose"  from  the  very  first,  and  that  our  oilers 
have  been  always  rejected  by  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defence.    We  were  therefore  fully  justified 
in  declining,  in  our  communication  of  the  11th  inst., 
referred  to  by  the  English  Minister,  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  deplorable  consequences  to  which  a 
resistance  aoutrance  must  expose  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris.     That  this  communication  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce  an   impression   upon  the  English  Cabinet  is 
only  what  we  expected.  How  very  much  we  should 
deplore  it,  were  the  rulers  of  Paris  to  carry  resist- 
ance to   the   utmost   degree,   we   have  proved  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  world,    and  of  the 
Neutral   Powers   more   particularly,  to  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  it.     We  hoped  the 
representations  of  the  Neutral  Powers  would  make 
some  impression  on  the  rulers  of  Paris,  who  are 
sacrificing  the  life  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
to  their  own  ambition.     We  looked  the  more  confi- 
dently forward  to  such  a  result,  as  the  Government 
of  Paris   and  Tours  have  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  destinies  of  France  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  without  any  other  title  than  that  which  arbitrary 
and  violent  usurpation,  coupled  with  the  continued 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  can  give. 
We  can  only  thank  Her  British  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment if  it  makes  the  attempt  to  caution  the  French 
Government  against  continuing  in  their  wrong  and 
dangerous  path,  and  if  it  endeavours  to  render  them 
accessible  to  considerations  which  are  calculated  to 
spare  France  the  further  progress  of  her  social  and 
political  disorganization,  and  to  protect  her  brilliant 
capital  from  the  devastations  of  a  siege.  We  cannot, 
however, suppress  the  apprehension  that,owing  to  the 
illusions  in  which  the  Paris  rulers  seem  to  indulge, 
the  well-meaning  intervention  of  the  English  Cabinet 
will  be  misinterpreted  by  them.     They  are  likely  to 
regard  the  humane  sympathy  which  prompted  that 
intercession   as    support   rendered    them    by    the 
Neutral  Powers,  and  to  derive  from  it  an  encourage- 
ment which,  perhaps,  might  bring  on  results  very 
different  from  those   contemplated  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville.     That   after   our   experience   of  the  French 
rulers  we  cannot  take  the  initiative  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations Lord  Granville's  despatch  seems  to  imply. 
In  acquainting  him  with  the  whole  contents  of  this 
communication,  I  request  your  Excellency  to  assure 
him  that,  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  we  shall  willingly  accept  and  examine 
any  proposition  that  may  be  made  to  us  by  the 
French,  with  a  view  to  commencing  negotiations  for 
peac 


On  the  same  day  (October  28th),  M.  Thiers, 
having  received  a  safe  conduct  at  the  instance 
of  England  and  Russia,  went  to  the  German 
head-quarters  at  Versailles,2  and  received  per- 
mission to  enter  Paris,  that  he  might  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  views  of  M.  Jules 
Favre  and  the  Government  of  Defence.     He 
found  them  willing  to  concur  in  an  armistice, 
if  initiated  by  a  third  party  ;    and  as  Lord 
Granville  was  now  in  a  position  to  act  with 
the  concurrence  of  Russia   in  suggesting   an 
armistice  on  the  terms  hinted  at  in  his  note 
of  the  20th,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  this 
respect.     To   avoid    the    least    semblance   of 
pre -sure,  England  and  Russia  presented  their 
views  separately,  and  both  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Austria  and  Italy.    The  way  having 
been  thus  carefully  prepared,  expectation  was 
on  tiptoe  when  M.  Thiers,  on  returning  from 
Paris,  had  five  successive  interviews  with  M. 
Bismarck  at  the  latter's  quarters,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 6th.      The  questions  mooted   at  the 
first  interview  were  :  first,  the  principle  of  the 
armistice  ;  secondly,  its  duration,  and  the  free- 
dom of   election  in  the  occupied  provinces ; 
thirdly,  the  positions  to  be  retained  and  rela- 
tions to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  armies; 
and  lastly,  the   re  victualling  of  all  besieged 
places,    and    especially  of   Paris,  during   the 
armistice.     Count  Bismarck,  according  to  the 
statement    of   M.    Thiers,   did  not  appear  to 
make  any  serious  objection  to  his  proposals. 
The  first  two  points  were  agreed  upon.     The 
duration  of  the  armistice  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  days  ;  and  although  no  electoral  agitation 
would  be  permitted  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Count   Bismarck   added  that   he   would   not 
object  to  their  being  represented  by  influential 
>ns,  without  any  interference  of  Germany 
i  i  the  elections.     Even  the  question  of  revic- 
tualling  did  not  at  first  give  rise  to  any  funda- 
mental objection  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  referred  it  to  the  military  authorities.  On 
this   point,  however,   the  negotiations  broke 
down.     When  M.  Thiers  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  revictualling  wTas  not  a  matter 
of  detail,  but  a  sine  qua  non,  Count  Bismarck, 
speaking  for  the  Prussian  generals,  said  the 
-Hnistice  was  absolutely  against  the  interests 
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of  Prussia,  and  that  he  could  only  consent  to 
the  revictuallvng  of  Paris  if  the  Government 
of  the  Defence  ivere  prepared  to  concede  some 
military  equivalent,  as,  for  example,a  military 
position  round  Paris.  By  a  "  military  posi- 
tion," he  afterwards  explained  that  he  meant 
"  a  fort,  and  perhaps  more  than  one."  M.  Thiers 
instantly  interrupted  him,  and  exclaimed  that 
to  refuse  the  revictualling  of  Paris  was  equi- 
valent to  depriving  her  of  her  resources  for 
resisting  during  a  month,  and  that  to  demand 
a  fort  was  nothing  less  than  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  ramparts.  Neveitheless,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  M.  Thiers  would  have 
accepted  any  conditions  that  would  have 
facilitated  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly, 
had  he  been  left  to  himself.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  On  the  fifth  day  (November 
6th)  he  received  orders  from  Paris  to  break  off 
the  negotiations. 

M.  Thiers  concluded  the  report  in  which  he 
related  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  as  we 
have  described  them  above,  with  the  following 
peroration  : — "  The  time  has  now  come  for  the 
neutral  powers  to  judge  if  sufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  advice ;  but  it  is  not  us 
they  can  reproach  with  having  disregarded  it, 
and  we  make  them  judges  of  the  conduct  of 
both  belligerent  powers.  I  have  used  all  my 
efforts  to  recover  for  my  country  the  blessings 
of  peace,  which  it  has  lost  by  the  errors  of  a 
government  whose  very  existence  was  a  mis- 
take. France  having  accepted  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  having  abandoned  it  without 
retaining  any  control  over  her  destinies,  has 
committed  a  great  and  irreparable  fault." 
What  a  curious  study,  in  a  few  lines,  of  this 
old  man's  mind ! 

Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Jules  Favre  also 
each  appealed  to  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
M.  Jules  Favre  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
French  Ministers  abroad,  in  which  he  affirmed 
that  Prussia,  by  causing  the  rejection  of  the 
armistice,  had  once  more  proved  that  she  con- 
tinued the  war  with  a  strictly  personal  object, 
without  caring  for  the  real  interests  of  her 
subjects,  and  especially  the  interests  of  the 
Germans  whom  she  was  dragging  in  her  wake, 
and  then  proceeds  : — 

:'  Prussia  pretends  to  be  forced  to  prosecute  the 


war  by  our  refusal  to  cede  two  provinces  which  we 
neither  can  nor  will  abandon.  In  reality  she  seeks 
to  destroy  us,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  men  by 
whom  she  is  governed.  The  sacrifice  of  the  French 
nation  is  useful  to  then  for  the  preservation  of  their 
power,  and  they  coldly  profess  to  be  astonished 
that  we  should  refuse  to  become  their  accomplices 
by  falling  into  the  weakness  which  their  diplomacy 
advises." 

M.  Jules  Favre  then  exposes  the  conduct  of 
Prussia,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
refused  to  agree  to  a  truce,  and  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  Prussian  armies  have  now  been  besieging 
Paris  for  50  days,  but  the  inhabitants  show  no 
signs  of  weakness.  Some  attempts  at  sedition  which 
have  been  made  have  enabled  the  population  of 
Paris  to  render  legitimate,  by  an  imposing  vote,*  the 
Government  of  National  Defence,  which  acquires 
thereby  a  consecration  of  its  right  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

"  The  Government  entered  into  negotiations  for 
an  Armistice,  which  should  allow  of  the  election  of 
Deputies  throughout  the  Republican  territory,  even 
where  invaded.  The  duration  of  the  Armistice  was 
to  be  twenty-five  days,  with  a  proportional  re-vic- 
tualling of  the  capital.  Prussia  did  not  dispute  the 
two  first  conditions,  making,  however,  some  reser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  vote  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, which  we  did  not  enter  further  into  because 
her  absolute  refusal  to  admit  the  revictualling  of 
Paris  rendered  all  discussion  useless." 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  re-victualling 
of  the  capital  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities;  and  that  an 
Armistice  without  that  provision  would  have 
been  a  capitulation  at  a  given  moment  without 
honour,  without  hope ;  he  goes  on — 

"  By  refusing  our  demand  to  provision  Paris, 
Prussia  rejected  the  Armistice.  It  is  not  only  the 
French  army,  but  the  French  nation,  that  she  seeks 
to  annihilate  when  she  proposes  to  reduce  Paris  to 
the  horrors  of  a  famine.  Europe  demanded  that 
France  should  assemble  Deputies  to  deliberate  upon 
the  question  of  peace.  Prussia  refused  this  As- 
sembly, by  subjecting  it  to  an  iniquitous  condition 
contrary  to  every  right.  With  regard  to  the  Prussian 
accusation  that  the  French  Government  obliges 
Prussia  to  starve  Paris,  Europe  will  judge  of  the 
value  of  such  imputations.  They  are  the  last 
feature  of  a  policy  which  commences  by  pledging 
the  word  of  the  Sovereign  in  favour  of  the  French 
nation,  and  terminates  by  a  diplomatic  rejection  of 
every  combination  which  would  allow  France  to 

*  M.  Favre  here  alludes  to  the  Plebiscite  at  Paris  on  the  2nd 
of  November,  1870,  after  the  insurrection,  headed  by  Flourens 
of  which  the  particulars  will  immediately  follow. 
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express  her  wishes.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Neutral  Powers  will  think  of  propositions  set  aside 
with  such  haughtiness.  Perhaps  they  will  perceive 
at  last  what  will  be  reserved  for  them  by  Prussia, 
risen  by  victory  into  a  position  to  accomplish  her 
designs.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  obey  an  imperi- 
ous and  simple  duty,  still  maintaining  that  the  pro- 
posal for  an  Armistice  is  the  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  solution  by  a  National  Assembly  upon  the 
tremendous  questions  which  the  crimes  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  have  permitted  the  enemy  to 
place  before  us.  Prussia,  which  perceives  the  odious 
character  of  her  refusal,  seeks  to  dissimulate  it  under 
a  disguise  which  can  deceive  no  one.  To  ask  us 
for  a  month's  supply  of  our  provisions  is  to  ask  of 
tis  our  arms — arms  which  we  resolutely  hold  in  our 
hands,  and  will  not  lay  down  without  fighting.  We 
have  done  everything  that  men  of  honour  could  do 
to  stop  this  conflict,  but  the  issue  from  it  has  been 
closed  against  us,  and  we  can  henceforth  take  coun- 
sel only  of  our  courage,  throwing  back  the  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  systematically  refuse  all 
compromise.  It  is  to  their  personal  ambition  that 
VOL.   H 
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thousands  of  men  may  perhaps  still  be  immolated, 
and  when  Europe,  moved  by  the  spectacle,  wishes 
to  arrest  the  combatants  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
field  of  carnage,  in  order  to  summon  together  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  to  seek  a  basis  for 
peace,  they  say  '  Yes,  but  on  condition  that  the 
population  of  this  city  who  suffer,  these  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
war,  shall  receive  no  succour  ;  so  that  the  truce  hav- 
ing expired,  it  may  be  impossible  for  their  defenders 
to  fight  us  without  causing  them  to  die  of  hunger.' 
"  This  is  what  the  Prussian  chiefs  do  not  fear  to 
reply  to  the  propositions  of  four  European  Powers. 
We  call  right  and  justice  to  witness  against  them, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  if  their  army  and  their 
nation  were  able  to  give  a  vote,  they  would  con- 
demn this  inhuman  policy.  Let  it  be  well  under- 
stood that  up  to  the  last  moment  the  Government 
of  National  Defence,  absorbed  by  the  immense  in- 
terest confided  to  it,  will  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  render  an  honourable  peace  possible.  The  means 
of  consulting  France  were  refused  to  it,  and  it  there- 
upon interrogated  Paris.     All  Paris,  in  reply,  rises 
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to  arms  to  show  tho  country  and  tho  world  what  a 
great  people  can  do  when  it  defends  its  honour,  its 
homes,  and  the  independence  of  its  country." 

The  view  which  Count  Bismarck  wished  to 
impress  on  the  world  must,  in  justice,  be  set 
against  the  foregoing.  It  is  contained  in  tlie 
following  official  document : — 

"Tho  fact  that  a  statesman  of  position  and  ex- 
perience, like  M.  Thiers,  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Paris  Government,  led  us  to  hope  that  proposals 
would  be  made  to  which  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  accede.  M.  Thiers  stated  that  at  the  desire  of 
the  neutral  Powers  France  would  be  ready  to  agree 
to  an  armistice.  Notwithstanding  the  objections 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  conclusion  of  an  armi- 
stice, the  King  allowed  his  wish  to  prevail,  that 
steps  favourable  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  might  be 
taken.  Count  Bismarck,  therefore,  offered  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight 
days  on  the  basis  of  the  military  status  quo.  He 
proposed  to  fix,  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  armies  in  accordance  with  those 
respectively  occupied  by  them  on  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  the  truce.  He  also  proposed  that  hostili- 
ties should  be  suspended  for  four  weeks,  and  that 
during  that  time  the  elections  for  a  National  Assem- 
bly, and  its  installation,  should  be  held.  On  the 
French  side,  the  only  consequences  of  the  armistice 
would  have  been  the  abandonment  by  them  of  the 
little  and  inexplicable  course  they  pursue  of  wasting 
their  artillery  munitions  by  firing  from  the  guns  of 
their  forts.  As  regards  Alsace,  Count  Bismarck  de- 
clares that  he  insisted  upon  no  stipulation  which 
could  be  considered  calling  in  question  the  posses- 
sion of  this  German  department  by  France  before 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  that  he  should  make 
no  charge  against  any  inhabitant  of  Alsace  for  ap- 
pearing as  a  deputy  in  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly. M.  Thiers  declined  these  proposals,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  only  agree  to  an  armistice  on 
condition  that  it  should  embrace  an  extensive  re- 
victualling  of  Paris.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
what  equivalent  he  could  make  for  such  a  concession, 
M.  Thiers  said  he  could  offer  none  other  than  the 
readiness  of  the  Paris  Government  to  allow  the 
French  nation  to  choose  representatives.  The  King 
was  greatly  surprised  at  such  extravagant  military 
pretensions,  and  deceived  in  the  expectations  which 
he  had  associated  in  the  prospect  of  negotiating  with 
M.  Thiers.  The  incredible  demand  that  we  should 
sacrifice  the  fruit  of  all  the  effort  we  had  made 
during  two  months,  and  the  advantages  which  we 
had  achieved,  and  restore  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  to  the  point  at  which  we  found  them  in  the 
beginning  of  our  investment  of  Paris,  once  more 
proved  that  pretexts  are  sought  in  the  French  capi- 
tal to  deny  to  the  nation  the  power  of  recording  its 


votes.  At  Count  Bismarck's  expressed  wish  that  an 
attempt  should  bo  mado  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing upon  other  bases,  M.  Thiers,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  had  an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Paris  Government,  to  propose  a  short  truce,  or  that 
elections  should  be  ordered  without  a  regular  Con- 
vention being  signed  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
in  which  case  Count  Bismarck  promised  free  inter- 
course, and  the  granting  of  all  facilities  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  German  armies.  In  return, 
M.  Thiers  communicated  merely  the  instruction  he 
had  received  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  The 
course  these  negotiations  had  taken,  left  Count  Bis- 
marck convinced  that  those  now  holding  the  reins  of 
power  in  France  were  not  in  earnest  from  the  com- 
mencement in  the  wish  to  allow  the  voice  of  the 
French  nation  to  be  expressed  by  a  Representative 
Assembly,  elected  by  free  votes,  and  that  it  was 
just  as  little  their  intention  to  bring  about  an  armi- 
stice. They  must  have  been  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  conditions  being  accepted, 
and  only  brought  them  forward  in  order  not  to  give 
a  negative  reply  to  the  Neutral  Powers  whose  assist- 
ance they  hoped  to  obtain." 

While  the  professional  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  busy  with  these 
negotiations,  the  people  whom  they  chiefly 
concerned  took  very  little  interest  in  them. 
We  have  seen  how  the  news  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Metz,  and  the  greater  peril  in  which 
Paris  was  placed  by  that  event,  was  received 
at  Tours,  the  seat  of  the  Delegate  Govern- 
ment, and  with  what  a  furore  of  patriotism 
Gambetta  sought  to  inspire  the  country.  At 
Paris  the  news  was  received  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
re-capture  of  Le  Bourget  on  the  30th  of 
October,  of  which,  for  another  important 
reason,  as  respects  the  tactics  of  the  war,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  some  account. 

Le  Bourget  is  a  long  straggling  village 
about  seven  miles  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
Paris,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  eastward 
of  St.  Denis.  It  is  situated  on  the  road  to 
Lille,  which  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  suburb  of  La  Villette  past  Fort  Auber- 
villiers.  It  was  included  within  the  lines  of 
investment ;  the  slopes  beyond,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  being  occupied  by  the 
Prussian  Guard  Corps. 

On  the  28th  October  the  French  pickets  at 
this  village  were  driven  in  by  the  enemy, 
who  then  occupied  the  place  in  some  force  (the 
telegrams  at    the  time  gave  their  number  as 
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30f)0  men).      On  the  day  following,  we   are 
told,  General  de  Bellemare  brought  up  troops 
to  the  number  of  6000,  according  to  the  de- 
spatches,   from   the    villages  of  Aubervilliers 
and  La  Courneuve,  and  recovered  the  position. 
Other  accounts  state  that  its  capture  was  a 
mere  freak  of  the  Franc-tireurs  who  went  off 
with  some  of  the  Mobile  Garde  for  a  "  lark," 
and  having  got  in  among  the  Prussians  drove 
them  out  in  their  night  shirts  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  then  amused  themselves 
by  dressing  up  in  the  furs  and  overcoats,  and 
spiked  helmets  of  the  enemy.     However  this 
may  be,  the  trivial  success  of  the  French  in 
seizing  upon  a  place  which  it  was  strategically 
detrimental  to  hold,  was  vaunted  as  a  great 
victory,  and  had  some  effect  in  raising  the 
spirits  of  the  Parisians.      The  long   straight 
walls  which  surrounded  the  gardens   of  the 
village,  and  intersected  each  other   at   right 
angles,  were  loopholed   and  strengthened  by 
heaping  up  earth.     The  entrance  of  the  village 
was  also  barricaded  and  defended  with  cannon.3 
On  the  morning  of  October  30th  the  Prus- 
sians   moved    against    the   village    in    three 
columns — from  Blanc  Mesnil  on  the  left,  and 
Dugny  on  the  right,  and  along  the  Lille  road 
which  passes  between  those  two  places.     The 
force  marshalled  on  the  right  consisted  of  two 
battalions  of  Grenadiers,  commanded  by  Major 
von  Degenthal  at   Dugny,  with    two    Uhlan 
regiments  behind  at  Bonneuil,  and  part  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Guards  at  Arnouville.     That 
on  the   left    consisted    of  two    battalions   of 
Grenadiers,  three  companies  of  Tirailleurs  of 
the  Guard,  and  two  batteries  under  Colonel 
von  Zeuner  at  Blanc  Mesnil.   That  in  the  centre 
of  four  battalions  of  the  Queen  Augusta  and 
Queen     Elizabeth     regiments,    one     Pioneer 
Company  of  the  Guards,  and  three  batteries 
of  Horse  Artillery  under  Colonel  Graf  Konitz, 
who  marched,  as  before  said,  along  the  road. 
Such    were   the   dispositions   for    an    attack 
which  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg4  has  specially 
mentioned   as   the'  turning   point  of  German 
tactics  in  the  war,  after  it  had  been  incontest- 
ably   proved,    more  especially  at  St.  Privat, 
that  the  attack  in  line  of  columns  on  open 
ground  was  a  useless  waste  of  men.     The 
attack  was  made  as  follows : — 


"  The    two  flanking  columns  (approaching 
Le  Bourget   from  Blanc  Mesnil  and   Dugny) 
sent  to  the  front  clouds  of  skirmishers  which 
gained  ground  at  the  double,  and  then  threw 
themselves  down.     The  supports  and  reserves 
followed  these,  spread  out  in  extended  order 
and   also   at    the   double.      As    these    latter 
threw   themselves   down    to    rest,   the   skir- 
mishers again  ran  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  bore  off  towards  the  flanks.     When  they 
arrived  within  range  they  again  threw  them- 
selves down,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
The   gaps  which  occurred  from    drawing   off 
towards  the  flanks  were  filled  up  by  extend- 
ing sub-divisions.     In  like  manner  the  flanks 
were  prolonged  by  single  companies  advanc- 
ing  one   after  the   other,  but   always  in  ex- 
tended order,  so   that   the    concentric   attack 
which    had    moreover — as    they    neared    the 
enemy — become    denser   in     character,   kept 
always    assuming    a    more    enclosing    form. 
Each  of  the  extended  bodies  of  troops  took 
advantage  of  whatever  cover  offered,  in  order 
to  rally  behind  it  and  collect  together.     Thus 
in  front  of  the  north-east  flanks  a  row  of  dung 
heaps  had  been  left  upon  the  field,  which  af- 
forded a  rallying  place  for  an  entire  company, 
which  opened  from  behind  these  a  destructive 
fire  upon  troops  who  came  forward  to  attack. 
On  the  other  flank  the  bed  of  the  little  river 
Mollette  afforded  a  slight  protection,  and  was 
at  once  turned  to  •  account  by  a  few  formed 
companies,  in  order  to  cover  an  onset  against 
a  counter-attack  delivered  from  Drancy." 

On  this  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  observes : 
"The  mechanism  of  the  attach  consisted  princi- 
pally in  the  rapid  change  from  open  to  close 
order  directly  the  most  trifling  cover  admitted 
of  the  rallying  of  a  sub-division  or  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  advance  over  open 
ground  took  place  in  widely  extended  skir- 
mishing lines,  which  moved  on  like  ants!' 
His  description  of  the  action  proceeds — 

"  The  right  wing  was  left  behind,  the  centre 
had  not  sufficiently  extended  itself,  having 
not  completely  renounced  the  old  forms,  and 
its  losses  were  enormous ;  but  the  attacking 
left  wing,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Graf  Waldersec 
pressing  forward  in  long  thin  lines,  succeeded 
in  making  good  an  attack  of  skirmishers  up 
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to  the  garden  walls,  in  silencing  the  fire  from 
them,  and  in  breaking  into  the  long  village, 
both  from  flanks  and  rear.  Its  defenders  now 
gave  way.  General  Budritzky  was  able  to 
enter  from  the  front,  and  the  right  flank 
column  to  reach  the  rear  entrance  without 
very  severe  loss."  The  tactical  result  was 
that  "  the  attack  in  open  order,  joined  to  the 
attach  of  skirmishers,  was  from  that  time 
adopted  as  the  only  efficacious  one,  and  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  lead  bodies  of  troops  in 


close  order  within  a  nearer  distance  of  the 
enemy's  fire  than  2,000  paces?  It  is  true  the 
principles  had  been  recognized  ever  since  the 
war  of  1866,  and  had  been  made  known  in  a 
military  tract  we  have  once  before  quoted,  en- 
titled "A  Tactical  Retrospect."  It  was  now 
definitively  adopted  in  the  instructions,  and 
generally  practised  in  the  battles,  to  be  re- 
corded by  and  bye,  with  the  Loire  army. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  this  work  as  a  popular  history  to  extend 
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further  our  remarks  on  a  technical  question. 
In  the  village  itself,  where  the  French  obsti- 
nately resisted,  there  was  a  bloody  hand  to 
hand  fight.  General  Budritzky,  when  the 
battalions  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  regiment 
advanced,  had  ridden  to  the  front,  and  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  had  seized  the  stan- 
dard, which  he  held  aloft  as  he  led  the  storm- 
ing column.  Notwithstanding  their  heavy 
losses  his  men  pressed  forward,  and  succeeded 
in  holding  the  village.    The  battalions  of  the 


Queen  Augusta  regiment  were  equally  resolute. 
A  detachment  was  about  to  enter  one  of  the 
houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  white 
handkerchiefs  were  waving  in  token  of  sur- 
render, when  the  Colonel,  Count  Waldersec, 
called  a  halt,  and  advanced  to  the  house  alone  ; 
while  so  advancing,  a  ball  from  the  house 
struck  him  and  killed  'aim  on  the  spot.  An 
officer  was  hastening  to  catch  the  falling  leader 
in  his  arms,  when  he  too  was  shot.  Seeing 
this,  the  exasperated  troops  renewed  the  attack 
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with  redoubled  ardour,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
at  every  point.  Over  1,200  unwounded 
prisoners  were  made,  among  whom  were  30 
officers.  The  loss  on  the  German  side  was  very 
severe.  The  Augusta  and  Elizabeth  regiments 
lost  400  men  and  30  officers  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  whole  depot,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  bread  which  had  been  sent  from  Paris  on 
the  previous  day,  to  the  advanced  troops  south  of 
Le  Bourget,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 5 
Whether  the  capture  of  the  place  on  the  28th 
was  intended  or  not,  this  seems  to  show  that 
the  intention  to  hold  it  was,  at  least,  seriously 
meant ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  it  was 
the  obvious  duty  of  General  Bellemare  to 
recall  the  troops  that  had  so  committed  them- 
selves, before  he  was  further  compromised. 

The  event  was  insignificant  compared  with 
the  surrender  of  Bazaine  and  the  fall  of  Metz ; 
but  information  of  it  having  reached  the  city 
almost  at  the  same  moment — and  following  so 
closely  upon  the  exultation  caused  by  the 
capture  of  the  village  the  day  before — the 
excitement  was  proportionately  intensified. 
This  affair  too,  came  more  directly  home  to  the 
Parisians,  as  the  circumstances  were  deemed  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  Government  of  Defence.  The  Belleville 
demagogues  felt  instinctively,  that  the  moment 
was  favourable  to  their  designs;  the  papers, 
the  cafe's,  the  clubs,  had  kept  alive  the  agita- 
tion, of  which  we  have  previously  recorded 
some  of  the  more  stirring  incidents  {ante,  pp. 
86 — 88),  and  once  more,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  31st, 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  aided  by  a  fraction 
of  the  National  Guard,  presented  themselves 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  even  effected 
an  entrance  by  surprise,  and  proclaimed  the 
Commune.  The  confusion  and  excitement 
in  Paris  were  so  great  that  no  one  knew 
exactly  what  had  occurred.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Government  of  Defence  had 
accepted  the  programme  of  the  Commune ;  and 
again,  that  the  Government  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  its  place  usurped  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Red  Republic,  Blanqui,  Flourens,  Ledru 
Rollin,  Pyat,  Mottu,  Greppo,  Delescluze, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Louis  Blanc ;  two  members 
of  the  former  Government  however,  namely, 


M.  Dorian  and  our  old  friend  Rochefort,  of  the 
Lanterne  being  added  to  their  number.  An 
active  member  of  the  Communal  Administra- 
tion established  at  a  later  period,  a3  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  relate  (M.  Jules  Andrieu), 
characterizes  the  movement  as  "  a  protest 
against  the  disaster  and  disgrace  of  the  sur- 
render of  Metz;"  as  that  of  the  22nd  January 
following,  was  "  a  prophetic  manifestation 
against  a  peace  fatal  to  the  country,  which  was 
to  be  signed  six  days  later;  and  in  each  case 
the  side  of  those  in  power  was  manifestly  the 
treasonous,  the  forsworn,  the  unpatriotic  side."  6 
This  is  "manifestly"  nonsense  of  the  kind 
that  has  done  all  the  mischief  in  France  since 
the  days  of  the  First  Revolution.  To  plain 
common  sense  the  movement  of  October  31st 
wag  simply  the  result  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  surrender  of  Metz,  of 
which  excitement  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the 
lesser  failure  at  Le  Bourget,  the  clever  leaders 
of  the  Communists  took  instant  advantage  to 
prosecute  their  own  designs.  It  would  be  un- 
just not  to  add  that  they  expected  they  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose  without 
bloodshed,  and  that  they  really  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  their  coup  d'etat,  and  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  contre-coup  without  coming 
to  blows. 

It  was  about  five  p.m.,  when  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  entered  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Insurgents,  who  demanded  information  about 
the  recent  mission  of  M.  Thiers,  the  surrender 
of  Metz,  and  the  disaster  at  Le  Bourget.  M. 
Jules  Ferry  and  General  Trochu,  who  attempted 
to  explain,  were  interrupted  by  indignant 
exclamations.  When  the  blame  for  the  mis- 
adventure at  Le  Bourget  was  laid  on  General 
Bellemare,  the  Government  was  plainly  told 
that  it  lied,  and  just  at  this  moment  a  paper 
was  handed  to  General  Trochu,  who  turned 
pale  as  he  read  it,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  It  is  the  death-knell  of  France  ! "  This  paper 
contained  the  decree  which  the  insurgents 
wished  to  force  upon  the  Government,  and 
which  ran  thus :  "  The  electors  will  be  oon- 
voked  in  three  days'  time  to  nominate  a  Com- 
mune in  Paris,  which  will  be  composed  of  80 
citizens  among  them  the  members  of  the  future 
Cabinet,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Com- 
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raune,  as  it,  in  its  turn,  will  be  to  the  French 
people.     The  powers  of  the  Commune  will  ex- 
pire when  the  hostile  army  shall  have  evacu- 
ated tin;  soil  of  France,and  a  regular  constituent 
assembly  shall  have  been  named."     The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  retired  into  another 
apartment  to  consult,  but  the  room  was  soon 
invaded,  and  some  of  the  more  resolute'of  the 
insurgents  pointed  their  rifles  at  them.      M. 
Jules  Favre  was  pale,  but  impassive ;  M.  Jules 
Simon,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  pretended  to 
occupy  himself  with  making  sketches  on  paper, 
and  General  Trochu   looked   quietly    on   the 
guns  pointed   at   his   heart.      Some    one  en- 
treated him  to  leave,  or  he  would  be  murdered. 
"  I  am  a  soldier,  sir,  and  my  duty  is  to  die  at 
my   post,"   he   replied.      All   were   expecting 
death .    In  the  midst  of  the  increasing  turmoil, 7 
a  few  shots  were  fired  in  the  air  outside,  and 
there  were  cries  that  the  National  Guards  who 
adhered  to  the  Government  were  firing  on  the 
people.     The   crowd   strayed   to   and   fro   in 
excitement,  and  for  a  moment  the  Place  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  left  vacant ; 
but  again  the  people  came  back  with  a  rush, 
and  forcing  the  gates,  the  principal  rooms  of 
the  building  were  flooded  with  the  returning 
tide  of  sedition.     One  individual,  afterwards 
said  to  be  M.  Flourens,  jumped  on  a  table,  and 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Government 
of  Defence,  which  he  followed  up  by  declaring 
that  he  came  there  to  make  known  the  will  of 
the     citizens,    who     had    decided    upon    the 
immediate  installation  of  the  Commune  by  a 
vote  which  had  been  taken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment   in  a  neighbouring   hall.     The  Com- 
mune was  therefore  declared  to  be  installed ; 
but    of  whom    it    consisted    and    by    what 
ceremony  its  entrance  upon  the  functions  of 
Government  was  inaugurated  were  far  from 
being   clearly   made    out    in   the   subsequent 
narratives   of   the    day's    proceedings.     M.M. 
Flourens    and    Blanqui   were,  in   all   proba- 
bility, voted  in  by  acclamation  of  their  turbu- 
lent   followers ;   while    the    members    of  the 
Government,  including  General  Trochu   were 
detained  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  virtually 
though    not    avowedly,  in   the    character    of 
prisoners.     Before   their   detention   had   been 
resolved  upon,  M.  Ernest    Picard,  who  alone 


must  be  credited  with  having  perceived  the 
danger  of  the  situation  before  it  was  too  late, 
had  made  his  escape,    and  hastening  to   the 
Ministry  of  Finance  took  instant  measures  to 
organize  resistance.     First  he  had  the  National 
Printing  Office  occupied  by  troops,  and  pro- 
hibited   the    Journal  Official  from   printing 
anything.     He  despatched  orders  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Staff  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  ordered  the  call   to   arms   to  be 
beaten   in   every   quarter   of  Paris.     Scarcely 
had   these   precautions   been  taken,   when  a 
messenger  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with 
an  order  signed  by  Blanqui.     He  was  instantly 
arrested,  and  M.  Picard  retained  the  order  as 
evidence  of  Blanqui's  guilt.     Soon  afterwards 
Admiral  de  la  Ronciere  and  Admiral  Chaille 
placed  themselves  at  M.  Picard's  orders,  and 
about  eight  o'clock  General  Trochu  and   M. 
Jules  Ferry  were  set  at  liberty  by  a  battalion 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  was  the  first  to 
arrive  in   the   square   of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The     other     members     of   the    Government, 
namely,    M.M.    Jules   Favre,    Garnier    Pages, 
Jules    Simon   and    Magnin   remained   under 
guard  of  the  battalion  commanded  by  Gustave 
Flourens,    while    the   battalions    faithful    to 
General  Trochu   were   mustering   by   tens  of 
thousands   along  the  Boulevards,  but  chiefly 
near   the  Place  Vendome   and   the  Tuileries. 
To  account  for  the  escape  of  General  Trochu 
and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  circumstances  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and 
it   will   be   seen    that    both   parties   in   this 
impromptu   rehearsal  of   a    coming    struggle 
had  felt  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  powder 
magazine  which  one  misguided  spark  would 
suffice  to  explode.     The  troops  were  not  there- 
fore hurried  up  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  in 
force  by  M.  Picard  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
single  battalion  that  arrived  was  commanded 
by  a  resolute  and  prudent  man,  M.  Iblon,  who 
partly  by   cajolery,    partly  by   a   little   quiet 
coercion  succeeded  in  getting  the  General  off 
half  disguised  by  the  kepi  of  a  National  Guard. 
There  had  already  been  some  talk  of  shooting 
him  among  the  mob,   and  when   at  the   last 
moment  it  was  discovered  he  was  escaping  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  him,  but  his  friends, 
with   the    assistance   of  "a   Hercules   of  the 
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106th  battalion,  conveyed  him  from  the  scene 
of  disturbance,  before  the  cry  for  his  blood  had 
reached  the  fever  heat,  when  all  resistance 
would  have  been  in  vain.  The  measures  that 
had  been  so  promptly  taken  by  M.  Picard 
had  prepared  everything  for  the  successful  issue 
of  the  struggle.  All  the  posts  of  the  Government 
except  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  been  preserved ; 
and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  risk  of  provoking 
a  conflict,  the  faithful  Mobiles  and  National 
Guard  were  kept  well  in  hand  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  disturbance,  but  still  showing 
their  zeal  by  cries  of  "  Vive  Trochu  !  "  and 
"  A  bas  la  Commune  !  "  as  they  demanded  to 
be  led  against  the  insurgents.  At  length  their 
concentration  commenced,  and  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight  the  battalions  began  to 
defile  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
By  midnight  the  square  was  occupied  by  a 
triple  line  of  guards,  and  the  mob  had  slunk 
away  from  the  open  space ;  while  their  more 
adventurous  companions  in  occupation  of  the 
Hotel  were  working  havoc  in  the  splendid 
apartments ;  "  here  upsetting  the  wine,  there 
upsetting  the  ink ;  tearing  the  rich  stuffs  of 
curtains,  sofas  and  carpets,  spitting  everywhere, 
breaking  the  backs  of  chairs,  smashing  the 
mirrors,  pocketing  everything  on  the  tables 
that  could  be  pocketed,  and  encumbering  the 
velvet  carpets  with  a  litter  of  cigar  ends,  mud, 
and  an  infinity  of  torn  paper.  The  chiefs  at 
the  same  time  were  issuing  their  orders,  and 
all  discussed  in  a  wild  hullaballoo  of  voices,  one 
shouting  against  another,  and  no  one  able  to 
make  himself  heard  in  that  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere." 8  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fate  of  a  so-called  "  Government "  installed  in 
such  a  scene  of  riot  and  drunkenness,  with 
30,000  troops  mustered  in  front  of  their  head- 
quarters, and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  under  arms  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Whether  the  event  was  to  be  decided  by 
actual  resort  to  force,  or  M.  Flourens  and  his 
party  would  have  the  grace  to  yield  to  over- 
whelming numbers  yet  remained  to  be  seen. 

While  General  Trochu  after  his  escape  was 
actively  engaged  by  the  side  of  M.  Picard  in 
disposing  the  troops  for  every  emergency,  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  Communal  leaders 


to  reason.  At  eleven  o'clock  when  the  more 
important  dispositions  were  completed,  he 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  occupants  of 
the  hotel,  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government  still  in  custody. 
He  was  answered  by  two  shots  from  the  upper 
Avindows,  but  as  no  harm  was  done  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  fired  in  the  air  as  a  menace. 
M.  Delescluze  then  came  down  to  parley  with 
him,  and  having  been  told  that  the  hotel  would 
certainly  be  stormed,  he  replied  that  in  that 
case  M.  Favre  would  instantly  be  shot.  So 
the  time  wore  on  in  feverish  anxiety  for  two 
mortal  hours,  during  which  time  several  bat- 
talions of  Mobiles  had  concentrated  behind  the 
hotel,  and  the  Belleville  rioters  on  their  part 
had  barricaded  themselves  inside  the  building1. 
At  length  the  patience  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  was 
exhausted.  At  one  o'clock  a  company  of  the 
Mobiles  was  ordered  to  enter  the  hotel  by  a 
subterranean  way  or  a  side  door  (accounts 
differ),  and  at  the  same  time  M.  Jules  Ferry  at 
the  head  of  three  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  entered  by  one  of  the  large  gates.  The 
troops  did  not  need  even  to  use  their  bayonets. 
As  they  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing some  of  the  rioters  took  refuge  in  the 
cellars,  others  were  driven  to  the  upper  stories, 
all  were  ferreted  out,  and  simply  disarmed  and 
set  at  liberty.  As  an  eye-witness  expressed  it, 
when  M.  Ferry  entered  the  hotel  de  Ville, "  it 
was  like  pricking  a  bladder ; "  the  bubble 
collapsed.  "  The  Members  of  the  Government 
faint  with  hunger  and  weary  with  talking, 
were  free,  and  Blanqui  was  glad  to  escape 
under  the  protection  of  General  Tamisier,  who 
had  been  his  prisoner."  9  Between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  free  of  the  rabble  which  had  defiled  it. 
At  daylight  when  Paris  expected  to  find  itself 
under  the  rule  of  the  Red  Republic,  "  great  was 
the  relief  to  find  the  insurgents  reduced  to 
their  original  insignificance,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  still  in  the  hands  of  General 
Trochu  and  his  colleagues."  The  insurgents 
could  no  doubt  have  been  routed  much  sooner 
had  it  not  been  for  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  bloodshed. 

As  we  have  hinted  above,  the  object  of  this 
movement  is  not  to  be  determined  from  the 
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accidental  conjuncture  of  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  but  from  the  whole  purpose 
and  character  of  the  leaders.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  back  to  more  than  one  chapter  of 
our  history,  in  which  we  have  traced  the  Com- 
munal theory  and  seen  the  conspirators  at 
work.  The  Red  Republic  is  a  spectre  whose 
history  would  be  written  in  a  series  of  inter- 
mittent apparitions,  and  the  body  in  which  it 
appears  is  always  that  of  an  excited  mob. 
The  vital  root  of  the  idea  is  nevertheless  what 
Jules  Andrieu  calls  "the  passion  for  social 
justice,/  and  whether  developed  in  the  intel- 
lectual sphere,  by  an  Auguste  Comte  or  a 
Proudhon,  by  a  St.  Simon,  or  a  Fourier,  it  is 
a  protest  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity 
against  all  caste  and  pariahship  in  the  consti- 
tution of  society.  To  accomplish  this  accord- 
ing to  the  Communal  theory  a  political 
reform  is  indispensable ;  but  what  are  we  to 


understand  by  a  political  reform  ?  Certainly 
not  such  changes  as  we  include  under  that 
term  in  England,  nor  even  such  revolutions  in 
the  form  of  Government  as  have  been  accom- 
plished in  France,  including  the  Republican 
idea  itself.  Let  us  hear  M.  Jules  Andrieu  on 
this  point,  who,  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Communal  administration  in  Paris,  in  March, 
1871,  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority:  "A 
centralized  republican  form  (he  says)  like  that 
of  1848  and  1870  costs  both  too  much  and  too 
little,  having  always  to  pay  the  ambitious, 
which  do  it  dis-service,  too  high,  and  the  de- 
votions, which  do  it  service,  too  low.  Cen- 
tralization in  such  a  form  presently  demands  a 
president,  a  chief  of  the  executive  power,  a 
king,  an  emperor.  What  matter  is  it  ?  Cen- 
tralization cogs  the  dice  in  favour  of  absolu- 
tism, and  the  reaction  brings  the  throw  of  the 
sixes."      As  for  universal  suffrage  M.  Andrieu 
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thinks  it  a  device  worthy  of  Bedlam  :  "  The 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  general  is  at  present 
confined  to  its  own  needs.  At  the  best  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  no  more  than 
aspirations  which  can  easily  be  played  upon 
and  at  times  of  crisis  are  always  craven,  un- 
grateful, and  cruel.  Nevertheless,  universal 
suffrage  contains  its  kernel  of  truth,  in  seeming 
to  attempt  the  granting  to  all  their  share  in 
political  power.  But  this  power  of  the  elector 
really  only  lasts  the  time  of  his  voting.  He 
is  inevitably  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  whom  he  sends  up,  who  has 
made  him  promises  that  cannot  be  kept,  and 
who  gulls  or  dupes  him  with  all  the  coarseness 
or  cajolery  of  an  unscrupulous  steward.  In 
short,  "  What  each  man  knows  best  is  his 
house,  his  street,  his  trade,  his  own  locality  ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  long  chain  of  consider- 
ations in  the  physiology  of  society,  will  be  a  law 
which  resolves  the  antinomies  of  centralization 
and  decentralization  thus  : — Decentralize,  that 
is,  manage  locally  everything  which  answers 
to  a  direct  want ;  centralize,  that  is,  group 
according  to  the  nature  of  your  objects,  at 
their  proper  point  of  convergence,  everything 
which  belongs  to  community  or  reconciliation 
of  interests,  to  unification,  to  checking  and 
control."  This  theoretical  perfection  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  attained  by  any  form  of 
Government  in  France,  perhaps  it  has  not 
even  been  recognized  as  desirable  of  attain- 
ment by  any  de  facto  government.  M. 
Andrieu  cares  nothing  for  names,  and  he 
virtually  condemns  that  worship  of  the  capital 
which  would  treat  the  provinces  as  so  many 
milch  cows  for  fattening  up  a  political  class, 
when  he  says  :  "  The  false  centralization 
actually  prevalent  in  France  may  best  be 
conceived  under  the  figure  of  an  immense 
crushing  machine,  urging  all  the  live  forces  of 
the  nation  to  the  one  central  power  of  Paris, 
and  straining  to  redistribute  to  every  extremity 
of  the  territory  the  uniform  and  unfruitful 
administrative  product  therein  elaborated. 
Everything  is  thus  sent  a  double  journey. 
The  oentral  furnace  burns  everything  which 
comes  to  it,  and  when  the  conflagration 
mounts,  then  the  water  engines  are  turned  on ; 
when  the  explosion  comes,  then  all  the  govern- 


ment stokers  and  drivers  bolt,  and  by-and-bye 
come  back  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
exactly  the  same  as  they  went,  except,  per- 
haps for  the  colour  of  their  cockades,  to  repair 
the  costly  and  inefficient  machine."  10 

It  appears  from  this  that  Communal  Right 
as  we  have  before  insisted,  is  something  more 
than  the  rights  of  municipalities  and  vestry- 
men as  we  recognize  them  in  England.  The 
political  reform  it  demands  is  two-fold :  first  it 
decentralizes  and  sets  every  community  or 
township  free,  and  then  it  begins  the  work  of 
centralization  by  "  grouping  "  at  their  "  proper 
point  of  convergence "  whatever  belongs  to 
"the  reconciliation  of  interests."  It  aims  to 
do  once  more,  in  fact,  and  according  to  theo- 
retical rule  what  the  municipalities  did  on 
the  break-up  of  the  old  Roman  empire  in 
obedience  to  the  natural  law  of  political 
gravitation  or  necessity.  The  reader  may 
compare  what  we  have  before  said  concerning 
the  organization  and  the  aims  of  the  Com- 
mune {ante  vol.  i.  pp.  479-484),  our  object 
being  in  all  these  elucidations  not  to  affirm 
anything  dogmatically,  but  to  corroborate  from 
time  to  time  by  such  evidence  as  comes  before 
us  in  connection  with  the  course  of  events,  the 
views  which  have  been  suggested  by  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  data.  It  was  the 
Commune  as  here  indicated  in  the  sense  of 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  political 
and  social  fabric  that  installed  itself  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  the 
persons  of  Blanqui  and  his  immediate  con- 
federates. But  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
insurgents  en  masse  had  formed  any  opinion  on 
the  subject.  What  they  felt  most  keenly  was 
the  incapacity  of  the  commanders  who  had 
allowed  their  men  to  play  the  fool  at  Le 
Bourget,  added  to  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of 
Bazaine's  surrender,  and  the  close  environment 
of  the  capital  by  a  ruthless  enemy.  The  blind 
passion  thus  excited  against  the  Government 
made  the  people  of  Belleville  the  ready  instru- 
ments of  a  set  of  doctrinaires,  whose  misguided 
fanaticism  would  have  converted  France  into 
a  second  Poland.  Still,  if  the  people  of  Paris 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Communal  Right 
a  outrance,  it  was  clearly  not  possible  for  the 
usurping  Government  of  M.  Jules  Favre  to 
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deny  them  the  luxury  of  inaugurating  an  era 
of  dismemberment.  Only  it  must  be  made 
quite  clear  that  they  really  did  deserve  to 
inaugurate  this  stupendous  change  in  the 
fabric  of  society ;  and  to  put  this  to  the  test 
there  was  but  the  one  way  of  appeal  to  the 
popular  vote.  The  following  proclamation 
was  therefore  issued  as  a  counter-blow  to  the 
decree  placarded  by  the  Communists,  and  con- 
tained in  the  note  handed  to  General  Trochu, 
which  the  insurgents  had  hoped  to  force  upon 
him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet: — 

"  '  The  Government  of  the  National  Defence,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  important  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Government  and  for  the  free  fulfilment  of  its  mis- 
sion of  defence  that  it  should  know  whether  it  re- 
tains the  confidence  of  the  Parisian  population. 

"  '  Considering  also,  that  from  a  deliberation  of 
the  Mayors  of  the  20  municipal  arrondissements  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  lawfully  summoned  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  October,  it 
results  that  it  is  opportune  to  constitute  regularly 
by  election  the  municipality  of  the  20  arrondisse- 
ments : 

"  '  Decrees, — 

"  '  The  vote  shall  be  opened  on  Thursday,  the  3rd 
of  November,  on  the  following  question : — 

"  '  Does  the  population  of  Paris  maintain  ("Yes  " 
or  "No")  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defence  ? 

"  '  All  electors  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Communes  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  Paris,  who  can  show  they 
possess  their  electoral  rights,  shall  participate  in  the 
vote. 

"  '  On  Saturday,  the  5th  of  November,  the  election 
of  a  Mayor  and  three  Deputy-Mayors  for  each  of 
the  municipal  arrondissements  of  the  city  of  Paris 
shall  be  proceeded  with. 

"  '  The  electors  registered  on  the  electoral  lists  at 
Paris  shall  alone  participate  in  this  vote. 

"  '  The  vote  shall  take  place  by  voting  a  list  for 
each  arrondissement,  and  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  suffrages  shall  be  required.  In  case  of  a  second 
balloting  being  required,  the  vote  shall  take  place 
on  Monday,  the  7th  of  November. 

"  '  Done  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1870. 

(Signed) 

"  '  GENEEAL    TEOCHD,  "  '  GAENIER    PAGES. 

"'JULES    FAVRE.  "  '  E.    PELLETAN. 

"  '  EMMANUEL    ARAGO.  "  '  E.    PICARD. 
"  ' JULES    FERRY. 


JULES    SIMON. 


The  result  on  the  3rd  was  a  complete 
triumph  for  the  Government  of  Defence, 
557,990   votes  being  recorded  for  them,  and 


only  G2,638  against  their  continuance  in  office. 
M.  F.  Sarcey  says  : — The  Government  thought 
fit  to  demand  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Strange 
irony  of  history !  Every  member  of  that 
Government  had  argued  against  the  famous 
plebiscitum  by  which  the  Emperor  had  put  the 
French  people  in  the  necessity  of  voting  for  or 
against  the  existing  order  of  things — either 
"  Yes  or  No."  Strange  and  instructive  evidence, 
we  might  say,  of  the  manner  in  which  passion 
and  personal  ambition  have  influenced  the 
men  who  have  ever  been  the  loudest  in 
accusing  others  of  personal  motives.  On  the 
5th,  also  the  greater  number  of  the  elections 
in  the  municipal  arrondissements  of  Paris  were 
favourable  to  the  Government,  although  a  few 
Communists  were  also  voted  in.  General 
Trochu,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation  on 
the  4th,  in  which  he  said  to  the  people  of 
Paris :  "  You  order  us  to  remain  at  the  post  of 
danger  assigned  to  us  by  the  Revolution  of  the 
4th  of  September.  We  will  remain  with  the 
strength  derived  from  your  support  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  great  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  your  confidence,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  of  defence,  which  will  continue  to 
occupy  us  exclusively.  We  will  prevent 
criminal  movements  by  the  severe  execution 
of  the  laws."  M.  Jules  Favre  said  in  his  pro- 
clamation :  "  We  have  all  one  heart  and  one 
thought — the  deliverance  of  our  country. 
This  deliverance  is  only  possible  by  obedience 
to  the  military  chiefs,  and  respect  for  the 
laws."  The  same  sentiments  were  repeated  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  when  General  Trochu 
received  a  deputation  of  the  National  Guard. 
M.  Jules  Favre  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
re-affirm  the  resolution  of  the  Government. 
"Not  to  yield  one  inch  of  territory" — alas, 
he  could  no  longer  add  "Nor  one  stone  of 
our  fortresses" — that  would  have  been  too 
daring  in  the  face  of  accomplished  facts. 

Rochefort  of  the  Lanteme  and  the  Marseil- 
laise now  resigned  his  office  in  the  Government 
of  Defence.  His  position  seems  to  have  become 
utterly  untenable.  By  his  adherence  to  the  Re- 
publican party  since  the  early  days  of  Septem- 
ber, when,  as  we  have  before  recorded,  M.  Jules 
Favre  employed  him  in  the  congenial  task  of 
constructing  barricades,  and  adroitly  crowned 
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him  with  an  extinguisher,  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  "  reds."  When  his  name 
was  proclaimed  as  a  memher  of  the  Communal 
Government  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  31st,  it  was  objected  to, 
and  excited  violent  protest.  By  his  nomina- 
tion in  the  Commune  he  had  at  the  same  time 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government,  and  when  the  question  of  the 
Municipal  Elections  arose  on  the  5th,  he  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  some  difference  of 
opinion  to  resign  his  functions.  We  shall 
probably  hear  of  him  again  hereafter  in  a  more 
clearly  defined  position. 

General  Tamisier  also  compromised  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  resigned  his  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  was  replaced  by  M. 
Clement  Thomas.  M.M.  Felix  Pyat,  Maurice, 
Joly,  and  several  chiefs  of  battalions  were 
arrested,  and  the  latter  cashiered.  The  arrest 
of  M.  Jules  Valles11  who  had  constituted  him- 
self Mayor  of  Belleville  during  the  insurrection 
was  not  accomplished  without  creating  some 
excitement,  but  the  Government  was  now  too 
strong  to  be  seriously  resisted.  The  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  that  martyrdom  of  the  Com- 
mune which  the  world  has  since  witnessed 
with  astonishment ;  nor  indeed  was  it  yet 
organized  for  effective  action. 

The  vote  given  by  Paris  on  this  occasion  in 
favour  of  the  Government  constituted  their 
claim,  for  the  first  time,  to  legal  recognition. 
Once  more,  in  a  critical  scene  of  the  great 
historical  drama,  Paris  had  started  to  her  feet 
and  spoken  in  the  name  of  France.  Nor  did 
provincial  France  repudiate  the  leadership  of 
the  capital ;  but  everywhere,  in  spite  of  diver- 
gencies of  opinion,  there  were  signs  of  adhesion 
to  the  government  which  was  now  credited 
with  the  merit  of  having  saved  society.  The 
universality  of  this  feeling  is  proved  by  the 
denomination  of  "  Rurals,"  afterwards  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  government  in  the 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Commune  for  the 
possession  of  Paris.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  this  feeling  existed  which  induced  M. 
Thiers  eventually  to  abandon  Paris  in  the 
certain  hope  of  being  able  to  rally  the 
provinces  to  his  aid  at  Versailles.  It  cannot 
be   doubted   that   he   decided    wisely.      The 


momentary  success  of  such  men  as  Flourens 
and  Felix  Pyat  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  while 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  were  also  like  seething 
cauldrons,  scarcely  prevented  from  boiling 
over,  the  disorder  rampant  everywhere,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
if  a  tranquil  centre  of  order  and  authority 
could  not  be  found.  Already  in  the  south  a 
league  was  talked  of  by  the  partisans  under 
the  lead  of  General  Cluseret,  for  establishing 
an  independent  Republic.  At  Marseilles  the 
Club  of  the  Alhambra  denounced  Gambetta  as 
a  rogue  and  an  impostor.  At  Perpignan  the 
Colonel  in  command  of  the  town  was  sabred 
and  other  individuals  obnoxious  to  the  multi- 
tude were  stoned  or  cut  down.  In  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  Orleanism  was 
agitating  public  opinion.  In  Brittany,  Maine, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  and  Angoumais  the 
cry  was  for  legitimacy.12  In  the  "'  pleasant 
Bourbonnaise,"  La  Marche,  Auvergne,  aud 
other  of  the  provinces,  Imperialism  was  in  the 
ascendant.  In  the  turmoil  of  these  conflicting 
elements  the  Material  Interest,  represented 
by  the  rally  to  the  flag  of  Jules  Favre  and 
Trochu,  was  the  only  one  that  offered  the  least 
foothold  to  the  terrified  bourgeoisie  of  all 
classes  and  the  moderate  republicans.  That 
this  should  be  so  was  the  cause  of  surprise,  nay, 
of  infinite  pain  and  disgust  to  Garibaldi  whom 
we  recently  left  in  arms  at  Besancon,  pre- 
paring to  withstand  Werder,  and  who  honestly 
added  his  ingredient  to  the  witch's  cauldron  in 
the  following  order  of  the  day. 

"  Militia  of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges, — The  cosmo- 
politan nucleus  that  the  French  Republic  is  rallying 
in  her  midst,  composed  of  men  chosen  from  the  elite 
of  nations,  represents  humanitarian  future,  and  upon 
the  banner  of  this  noble  group  you  can  read  the 
'  motto '  of  a  free  people,  which  will  soon  be  the 
word  of  order  of  the  human  family,  '  All  for  one,  one 
for  all.'  Egotism  governs  the  world,  and  autocracy 
combats  certainly  in  the  French  Republic  the  germs 
of  the  rights  of  man,  which  it  abhors.  Genius  of 
evil,  it  makes  every  effort  for  its  preservation. 

"  And  the  people?  Modern  Republics,  like  an- 
cient Carthage,  swim  in  gold  and  sybaritism,  whilst 
despots  shake  hands  amidst  the  darkness  they  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  misfortune  of  a  brother  people. 
Helvetia,  believing  herself  weak,  holds  down  her 
head  and  covers  with  the  holy  flag  of  William  Tell  her 
money-chests   and  her  banks.     Grant,  who   by   a 
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mere  sign  with  his  finger  could  have  despatched  the 
soldiers  of  Prim  home  to  Madrid,  permits  peaceably 
an  entire  population  belonging  to  the  grand  family 
of  Washington  to  be  massacred  and  destroyed,  and 
barely  allows  the  great  Republic  to  utter  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  the  valiant  sons  of  Lafayette. 

"And  thou,  proud  and  classic  ground,  refuge  of 
the  exile — thou  who  hast  first  proclaimed  the  emanci- 
pation of  races,  and  who  to-day  enjoyest  the  triumph 
of  thy  courageous  initiative,  wilt  thou  leave  alone 
in  its  gigantic  struggle  that  sister  nation  which,  like 
thee,  marches,  and  will  march,  in  the  van  of  human 
progress  ? 

"  In  the  heroic  struggle  which  France  is  sustaining 
there  can  only  be  found  the  debris  of  an  army  of 
brave  men  which  the  most  stupid  of  tyrants  con- 
ducted to  defeat.  But  the  nation  is  there  !  Risen 
like  one  man,  she  will  cause  the  old  autocrat  soon 
to  repent  of  his  determination  to  continue  his 
butchery  of  men. 

"  What  a  noble  mission,  therefore,  is  ours  !  Sons 
of  liberty,  elite  of  all  people.  Oh,  no  !  I  would 
not  change  my  title  of  militiaman  of  the  Republic 
for  a  crown. 

"Apostles  of  peace  and  of  the  fraternity  of 
peoples,  we  are  compelled  to  fight,  and  we  shall 
fight  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  justice  whilst 
consecrating  the  formula  of  the  illustrious  Chenier : 


"  '  Republicans  are  men,  and  slaves  are  children.' 
"  Your  courage  I  do  not  doubt.     All  I  ask  of  you 

is  coolness  and  discipline,  indispensable  in  war.— 

G.  Garibaldi." 

Had  Switzerland,  America,  and  England 
obeyed  the  call,  the  world  must  have  been 
wrapt  in  flames.  But  the  extravagant  man- 
ner in  which  Garibaldi  here  alluded  to  the 
enterprise  of  General  Prim,  to  which  Spain 
owes  her  present  tranquillity  under  a  Consti- 
tutional Government,*  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  bravest  and  most  generous  of  men  is  not 
necessarily  the  safest  and  best  of  political 
advisers.  Pity  that  the  devotion  of  a  heart 
like  his  to  the  popular  cause  should  be  associ- 
ated with  the  judicial  blindness  evinced  in  this 
Order  of  the  Day.  Pity  that  the  logic  of 
events  was  so  soon  to  convince  him  that  these 
same  "  braves  "  might  be  "  led  to  defeat "  by 
the  most  glorious  of  patriots,  no  less  than  by 
"the  most  stupid  of  tyipnts." 

*  The  course  which  events  took  in  Spain  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold's  nomination  to  the 
throne  will  be  sketched  hereafter,  in  continuation  of 
the  historical  elucidation  in  Chapter  xxji. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXV. 


*  Letter  from  Florence  in  the  Times,  Oct.  25th,  1870. 

2  A  Tours  paper  says  that  M.  Thiers,  when  departing  on  his 
new  mission  (Oct.  28th),  was  seized  with  overpowering  emotion 
and  shed  tear.}.  Well  might  he  be  thus  moved.  He  knew  of 
the  Fall  of  Metz,  and  his  heart  must  have  been  full  of  anguish 
for  his  country,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  doubt,  and  ap- 
prehension.    Letter  from  Tours  in  the  Times,  Nov.  2nd,  1870. 

8  On  leaxing  Versailles  for  Paris  (Oct.  30th),  he  had  some  con- 
versation with  the  Prussian  outpost  commander,  the  substance  of 
which  was  published  by  the  German  papers.  The  officer's  sym. 
pathizing  manner  apparently  led  the  aged  statesman,  who  likes 
so  much  to  hear  himself  talk,  into  a  full  outpouring  of  his  pent- 
up  feeling.  He  referred  to  his  efforts  to  avert  the  war,  and  de- 
scribed the  sitting  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  which  prophetically, 
as  he  himself  believed,  he  predicted  the  defeat  of  France,  though 
the  clenched  fists  of  40  Bonapartists  were  directed  towards  him. 
Not  without  betraying  a  painful  satisfaction  at  his  own  foresight, 
he  dwelt  on  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  occurred  in  front  of 
his  usually  quiet  house,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July.  He 
appeared  to  forget  that  he  only  opposed  the  war  as  inopportune, 
and  that  since  1866  he  had  by  constant  speeches  against  Germany 
fanned  the  flame  and  stirred  the  fire.  The  Prussian  officer  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  that  in  1840  he  advocated  war  against  Ger- 
many. "  Ah,''  replied  Thiers,  "  the  thing  was  quite  different 
then.  At  that  time  we  were  obviously,  incontestably,  in  the 
right.  The  quadruple  alliance  had  secretly  intrigued  against  us, 
and  wished  to  makefaits  accomplis,  which  we  could  not  submit 
to.  The  object  then  was  to  prevent  Syria  falling  to  Egypt ;  we 
were  not  then  unprepared,  had  excellent  generals,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  success  were  altogether  in  our  favour.  This  time  every- 
thing was  the  reverse.  The  Emperor  desired  the  war,  but  at 
bottom  he  only  followed  the  Empress's  impulse.  Both  were  in 
the   highest  sense  incompetent  to  guide   the   destinies   of  the 


country,  and  my  fellow-countrymen  must  to-day  pay  a 
heavy  pricefor  having  so  long  put  up  with  [the  "rule  joi  such  a 
charlatan  as  Napoleon  III."  M.  Thiers  knew  of  the  Fall  of 
Metz,  but  was  far  from  condemning  Bazaine.  He  deemed  him, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ablest  French  General,  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
went  so  far  as  to  describe  his  private  character  and  reputation  in 
France  as  thoroughly  spotless.  He  did  not,  indeed,  place 
Bazaine  as  a  man  on  the  same  level  as  Macmahon,  whom 
he  styled  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  modern  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  He  (Thiers)  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the 
hazardous  movement  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Sedan. 
He  warned,  but  in  vain.  He  had  been  indeed  almost  a  Cassandra, 
but  hoped  people  would  now  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  hiin. 
He  now  sincerely  desired  peace.  To  save  France  from  its  present 
desperate  position,  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to  extricate  it 
from  the  provisorium  in  which  it  was  sticking  fast.  A  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  was  therefore, 
necessary.  He  did  not,  however,  conceal  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  handle  such  questions  with  the  Paris  Government, 
which  was  not  free  from  illusions,  and  to  convince  it  of  the  un- 
avoidableness  of  making  sacrifices.  Turning  to  the  German 
troops,  he  termed  Count  Moltke  indisputably  the  greatest  strate- 
gist of  the  age,  and  expressed  respect  for  the  Prussian  officers. 
He,  however,  by  no  means  liked  the  Prussian  system,  of  the 
people  in  arms.  The  French  army,  he  thought,  became  first 
thoroughly  disorganized  through  the  half  measures  of  Napoleon 
III.,  whom  he  throughout  judged  very  harshly.  His  ideal  is 
still  a  paid  army  with  five  years'  service.  France  had  certainly 
taken  up  arms  at  an  unfavourable  time,  and  when  Leboeuf 
declared  himself  in  the  Chamber  "  archipret,"  he  (Thiers)  knew 
full  well  that  the  War  Minister  was  deceiving  himself.  The 
officer  went  with  him  up  to  the  bridge,  and  there  gave  the  little 
man  his  hand,  that  he  might  get  out  of  the  carriage  with  less 
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difficulty.  On  seeing  Paris  before  him  his  eyes  became  moist,  a 
nervous  tremour  came  over  him,  and  quickly  turning  away  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  queje  suis  navre  de  revoir  ainsi  la  capitate." 
According  to  another  account  lus  words  were,  "  Oh,  gentlemen, 
I  never  knew  before  how  much  I  loved  my  unfortunate  native 
city !  What  a  terrible  position  to  find  it  in."  When  greeted  in 
a  friendly  manner  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  at  Versailles,  he 
said,  "How  frightful  are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  meet  you  again,"  and  burst  into  tears.  M.  Remusat, 
his  companion,  who  conversed  with  some  other  officers,  tried  to 
convince  them  that  Germany,  having  shown  herself  to  be  stronger 
than  France,  could  not  require  a  cession  of  territory. 

3  The  reports  of  General  de  Bellemare,  addressed  to  General 
Trochu,  relative  to  these  events,  were  as  follows : 

St  Denis,  Oct.  28th,  1870. 
"Monsieur  le  Gouverneur — I  have  the  honour  to  address  to 
you  a  report  on  the  occupation  of  Le  Bourget,  executed  to-day 
by  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  my  command.  Wishing  to 
utilize  the  service  of  the  Francs-Tireurs  of  the  Press,  who  were 
no  longer  required  at  La  Courneuve,  in  consequence  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Crould,  I  ordered  the  commander  of  the  Francs- 
Tireurs  yesterday  evening  to  make  a  night  attack  on  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy  established  at  Bourget.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  principal  dispositions,  and  warned  the  principal  guards 
established  in  advance  of  Fort  Aubervilliers  and  of  Courneuve  to 
take  up  arms  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  support  the  move- 
ment. At  the  hour  prescribed,  the  movement  was  executed  by 
the  Francs-Tireurs,  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Kalland, 
with  equal  vigour  and  precision,  and  without  firing  a  shot.  They 
approached  the  Prussian  post,  who  fled  in  disorder,  abandoning 
most  of  their  knapsacks  and  helmets.  They  continued  their 
advance  in  the  village,  driving  the  enemy  from  house  to  house, 
as  far  as  the  church,  where  he  was  established  more  solidly.  At 
this  moment  I  caused  them  to  be  supported  by  a  part  of  the  34th 
of  the  Line  and  the  14th  Battalion  of  the  Mobiles  of  the  Seine.  I 
also  despatched  Colonel  Lavoignet,  Commander  of  the  1st  Bri- 
gade, to  take  the  command,  with  orders  to  carry  the  village  and  to 
occupy  it  solidly.  I  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  infantry  a  sec- 
tion of  two  4-pounders  and  a  mitrailleuse,  and  I  posted  two  12- 
pounders  in  advance  of  Courneuve  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
At  11  o'clock  I  proceeded  personally  to  Bourget,  and  arrived 
there  at  the  moment  we  were  completely  masters.  I  ordered  up 
a  strong  reserve  composed  of  the  16th  Battalion  of  the  Mobiles 
of  the  Seine  and  a  Battalion  of  the  28th  of  the  Line.  Towards 
noon  the  enemy  unmasked  two  batteries  at  the  Iblon-bridge,  and 
sen  t  forward  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  on  the  road  from  D  u  gny 
to  Bourget,  which  fired  almost  incessantly  until  nearly  5  o'clock 
upon  the  village,  and  some  houses  were  burnt.  I  withdrew  my 
artillery,  as  it  could  not  contend  with  that  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  superior  in  numbers.  Our  troops,  however,  remained  in  their 
position,  although  receiving  a  formidable  fire  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  have  only  to  congratulate  myself  on  their  coolness  and 
energy.  During  this  time  the  sappers  and  engineers  opened  com- 
munications, crenelated  houses,  and  erected  barricades.  About  6 
o'clock  I  relieved  by  fresh  troops  those  who  had  been  engaged 
since  the  morning,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  rest  and  to  eat 
their  soup.  Throughout  the  night  the  work  was  carried  on  to 
render  the  position  as  capable  of  defence  as  possible ;  the  capture 
of  Bourget,  audaciously  attacked  and  vigorously  held,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  artillery  of  the  enemy,  is  an  operation  of 
little  importance  in  itself,  but  it  affords  proof  that  without  ar- 
tillery our  young  soldiers  can  and  do  remain  under  the  fire,  more 
terrific  than  actually  murderous,  of  the  enemy.  It  enlarges  the 
"ircle  of  our  occupation  beyond  the  forts,  gives  confidence  to  our 
troops,  and  increases  the  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  Parisian 
population.  Our  losses,  which  I  do  not  yet  exactly  know,  are 
small  (at  most  twenty  wounded  and  four  or  five  killed) ;  we  have 
made  some  prisoners." 

A  later  report  of  General  Bellemare,  dated  October  29th,  7 
p.m.,  says : 

■'  The  firing  continues  intermittently,  as  yesterday.  No  in- 
fantry attack.  We  are  in  a  very  good  position.  We  hold,  and 
shall  retain  it    The  results  of  the  fighting  have  been  very  im- 


portant. The  ground  in  front  of  our  skirmishes  fe  &>/ered  with 
Prussian  corpses.  One  of  their  wounded  is  a  prisoner.  During 
the  attack  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  ceased,  and  he  fell 
back  on  Gonesse.'' 

4  The  system  of  attack  of  the  Prussian  Infantry  in  the 
Campaign  0/1870-71.— By  Lieut.  Field  Marshal  William,  duke 
of  Wurtemberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  W.  Robin- 
son, Captain,  Rifle  Brigade,  Garrison  Instructor,  Aldershot 
Mitchell  &  Co. 

6  The  official  French  report  of  the  recapture  of  Le  Bourget, 
dated  October  30th,  5.30  p.m.,  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Le  Bourget,  a  village  in  advance  of  our  lines,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  our  troops,  was  unsuccessfully  cannonaded  by  the 
enemy  throughout  yesterday.  Early  this  morning  masses  of  in- 
fantry, estimated  at  more  than  15,000  men,  appeared  in  front, 
supported  by  a  numerous  artillery,  while  the  other  columns 
coming  from  Dugny  and  Blanc  Mesnil  turned  the  village.  A 
certain  number  of  men  who  were  north  of  Bourget  were  cut  oft 
from  the  main  body,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  number  is  not  exactly  known  at  the  present  moment  It 
will  be  ascertained  to-morrow.  The  village  of  Drancy,  occupied 
for  24  hours  only,  no  longer  found  itself  supported  on  the  left, 
and  time  having  failed  for  placing  it  in  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence, its  evacuation  was  ordered  in  order  not  to  compromise  tha 
troops  posted  there.  The  village  of  Bourget  was  not  part  of  our 
general  system  of  defence ;  its  occupation  was  of  very  secondary 
importance,  and  the  rumours  which  give  consequence  to  the  in- 
cidents which  have  happened  are  without  foundation." 

6  Fortnightly  Review :  Nov.  1871,  p.  582. 

7  Paris  during  the  Siege.    By  Francisque  Sarcey. 

8  Correspondence  of  the  Times,  Nov.  8th,  1870. 

9  Ibid. 

10  M.  Jules  Andrieu,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  cited  above, 
pp.  577-78. 

11  Jules  Valles  was  among  the  members  of  the  Commune  who 
got  a  scorching  in  a  little  publication  from  the  pen  of  W.  de  Fon- 
veille.  He  is  described  as  a  Diogenes  without  even  a  tub.  He 
never  had  a  wash  but  once, — when  he  fell  into  a  river.  His  prin- 
cipal taste  was  for  gin  and  herrings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  tongue-valiant,  and  at  least  the  Commune  should  have  re- 
warded his  services  by  voting  him  a  small  quantity  of  municipal 
soap.  Uufortunately,  says  Fonveille,  soap  was  the  only  com- 
modity which  the  Commune,  on  principle,  never  requisitioned  ! 

The  arrests  of  the  Communist  Leaders  were,  after  all,  a  mere 
farce,  as  they  were  soon  set  at  liberty  again.  There  is  a  little 
mystery,  too.  M.  Sarcey  says:  A  placard  signed  Dorian  and 
Etienne  Arago,  gave  notice  to  the  public  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  appoint  by  election  a  Municipal  Council;  whilst  a 
second  notice,  posted  up  a  few  hours  later,  enjoined  them  to  pay 
no  heed  to  the  first.  Nevertheless,  Dorian  retained  his  position, 
though  Arago  resigned  the  Mayoralty  of  Paris. 

12  The  following  address  was  circulated  by  M.  de  I'Heberge- 
ment,  inciting  to  a  religious  crusade  against  the  Germans.  The 
covert  appeal  to  their  loyalty  as  descendants  of  the  Vendean 
Royalists  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

"  Vendeans  !  France  has  been  attacked  by  the  savage  hordes 
of  Protestant  Germany.  Within  a  few  dajs,  120  squadrons  of 
Uhlans,  detached  from  the  enemy's  corps  d'armee,  will  pour  into 
your  departments  to  deliver  them  up  to  pillage,  murder,  and 
robbery ;  to  violate  women,  cut  the  tliroats  of  children,  shoot  old 
men,  send  all  able-bodied  men  to  the  convict  hulks,  to  pillage 
houses,  burn  villages,  destroy  churches,  break  the  statues  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  and  assassinate  prisoners  of  war.  Such  is  the  mode 
of  warfare  practised  by  the  Prussians.  They  seek  to  treat  oui 
country  as  a  conquered  land.  Vendeans !  you  will  remember 
that  you  have  never  paltered  with  the  religion  of  your  fathers  not 
with  the  love  of  your  country.  To  arms !  and  let  not  one  of  you 
be  wanting  at  the  rendezvous.  Let  the  priests  lead  the  parishion- 
ers to  the  fight.  Let  the  mothers  arm  the  fathers  to  avenge  theii 
sons  slain  in  the  carnage  fields  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Take 
your  muskets,  take  pitchforks,  pikes,  axes ;  cast  bullets,  make 
gunpowder,  and  unite  yourselves  with  us  to  wage  with  the  enemy 
war  to  the  death,  without  truce,  without  mercy." 
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3ENERAL    D  ATJRELLE    DE    PALADINES. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

CAPTURE   OF  DIJON. — BATTLE  OF   COULMIERS. 

Advance  of  Werder  after  the  fall  of  Strasburg  continued — Ruth- 
less policy  in  his  line  of  march  and  in  the  country  around 
Orleans — Capture  of  Chateaudun  by  a  detachment  of  Van 
der  Tann's  troops — Incidents  at  Saintillon  and  other  places 
— Tlio  advance  of  Werder  disputed  by  General  Cambriels  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Ognon — The  fight  at  the  Bridge  of 
Cussey  -  Advance  continued  to  Dijon — Werder  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  the  advancing  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles — Detachment  of  two  Brigades  under  General  Beyer 
to  occupy  Dijon — Fight  for  the  Town,  and  defeat  of  the 
French — Terms  of  occupation  agreed  upon  between  General 
Werder  and  the  Municipality — Constei nation  caused  by  this 
event — Where  was  the  army  of  the  Loire  ?  where  was  Gari- 
baldi?— False  position  of  the  latter — Enmity  of  the  French 
Officers  and  of  the  Peasantry — Army  of  the  Loire  reorgan- 
ized by  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines — General  Chanzy 
in  command  of  the  16th  Corps — Its  concentration  towards 
the  Orleans  and  Chateaudun  Road — Reconnaissances  and 
occasional  conflicts  with  the  Enemy — Action  at  Valliere— 
Places  already  occupied  by  Von  der  Tann — The  Armies 
within  sight  of  each  other — Anxiety  at  Tours — Battle  of 
Coulmiers — Victory  of  the  French — Question  of  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines'  strategy — Mistake  of  General  Reyau  on  the 
French  Left — Retreat  of  Von  der  Tann  from  Orleans — 
Consternation  of  the  Invaders — Subsequent  movements  of 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines — Arrival  of  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles's  Army  from  Metz — The  tables  turned— In- 
dignation at  Tours — Prophecy  of  the  Nun  of  Blois. 

We  left  Werder  with  the  14-th  Army  Corps, 
formed  after  the  fall  of  Strasburg,  fighting  his  way 
southward,  with  Dijon  for  his  objective  point, 
when  Prince  Frederick  Charles  inarching  from 


Metz  upon  the  Seine,  ordered  him  back  towards 
Cray  to  protect  his  left  flank  (ante  p.  92). 
The  incidents  of  Werder's  march  up  to  this 
date  when  the  time  comes  to  depict  them  with 
dramatic  force  and  historic  accuracy — will 
make  a  picturesque  and  tragical  episode  in  the 
war.  Those  who  disputed  the  invader's  pro- 
gress belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  irregular 
levies  of  France,  and  their  manner  of  warfare 
too  frequently  compromised  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  villages.  Werder  shot  them  without  mercy, 
and  swept  over  the  country  like  a  scourge.  The 
same  thing  was  going  on  all  around  Orleans,  and 
over  much  of  the  intervening  country.  Some 
idea  of  the  misery  caused  in  this  smaller 
theatre  of  war  may  be  formed  from  what 
occured  at  Chateaudun.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Von  der  Tann,  operating  against  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  had  detached  some  of  his 
troops  to  move  on  Chateaudun  (ante,  p.  83), 
where  La  Motterouge  had  left  a  few  volunteer 
companies  and  Francs-tireurs,  when  he  fell  back 
to  re-form  behind  the  Beuvron.  A  few  days 
later,  October  17th,  these  inexperienced  troops 
made  a  reconnaissance  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  discovered  Von  der  Tann's  battalions 
marching  in  their  direction.     Instead  of  falling 
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back  on  the  main  body,  they  returned  to 
Chateaudun,  and  employed  all  the  night  and 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  in  barricading 
the  place.  The  enemy  arriving  before  Cha- 
teaudun about  midday  on  the  18th,  found  the 
entrances  obstructed,  and  the  walls  and  houses 
loop-holed.  Instantly  he  brought  his  artillery 
to  bear  on  the  unfortunate  town,  and  his  pro- 
jectiles soon  made  a  ruin  of  the  feeble  defences 
that  had  been  invented  by  the  gallant  but  ill- 
advised  defenders,  who,  however,  protracted 
the  defence  till  the  evening,  and  then  left  the 
burning  town.  When  the  Germans  entered, 
shattered  masonry,  charred  timber,  fallen-in 
roofs,  made  the  streets  almost  impassable. 
Even  the  church  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
shells,  large  blocks  of  stone  were  forced  out 
from  the  walls,  the  tiles  were  shattered,  and  a 
grenade  had  exploded  in  the  clock.  Entire 
streets  were  destroyed  by  fire,  a  storm  raging 
at  the  time  made  any  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames  hopeless.  Manjr  of  the  French 
wounded  who  had  been  left  in  the  houses  were 
burnt,  and  even  on  the  20th  the  fire  in  the 
ruins  made  the  environs  of  the  town  as  light 
as  day.1  At  Saintillon,  near  Orleans,  a  requi- 
sition column  was  attacked  by  Francs-tireurs, 
and  the  inhabitants  joined  in  the  assault, 
though,  on  the  previous  day  they  had  appeared 
quiet  and  submissive.  All  who  attempted 
resistance  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  village,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  cruel  occurrences 
at  Ablis  some  days  before  2  reacted  against 
the  French  and  Germans  alike  in  these  terrible 
scenes.  Even  so  near  Paris  as  Corbeil  one  of 
these  tragedies  occurred.  Six  privates  and  an 
Uhlan  officer  having  been  shot  byFranc-tireurs, 
and  the  villagers  refusing  to  give  any  clue  to 
their  assailants,  had  their  houses  burnt  over 
their  heads,  in  revenge  for  which  (most  pro- 
bably) several  soldiers  were  found  dead, 
fastened  to  trees,  and  with  their  tongues  cut  out. 
In  twelve  days  five  villages  in  the  country 
south  and  east  of  Paris  were  fired  by  the 
enemy;  and  where  there  was  burning  there 
was  butchery.  "  Every  day  "  a  German  corres- 
pondent wrote,  "  The  war  becomes  more  cruel. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  French  excites  the 
rage  of  the  Germans,   who  too  often  see  their  I 


comrades  fall  by  bullets  from  an  ambush." 
It  was  also  stated,  however,  that  the  troops 
sometimes  imagined  that  the  shots  were  fired, 
or  other  outrages  attempted  when  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  occurred,  and  accidents  arising 
from  their  own  carelessness  were  too  readily 
ascribed  to  French  malignity  and  revenge. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  inarch 
of  Wcrder  upon  the  Ognon  was  checked  at 
the  bridge  of  Cussey,  as  we  have  before  briefly 
stated  {ante  p.  92),  by  the  army  of  the  east, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cambriels. 
This  officer  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Belforfc,  the  key  of  the  Vosges 
Passes,  in  the  middle  of  September,  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Strasburg.  The  army  of  th«. 
Vosges,  gathered  from  the  whole  department, 
as  well  as  at  Belfort  and  Langres,  was,  as 
we  have  before  described  it,  an  ill  disciplined, 
uninstructed,  and  ill-provided  body,  or  rather 
collection  of  men,  mostly  raw  recruits,  with- 
out coherence  or  esprit  de  corps.  The  arsenal 
of  Belfort  provided  it  with  a  few  cannon,  and 
Muihouse  improvised  the  necessary  harness. 
Such  was  the  army  which  General  Cambriels, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Strasburg,  joined 
in  the  Passes  of  the  Vosges,  leaving  his  place 
as  Commandant  at  Belfort  to  be  supplied  by 
General  le  Changere.  How  the  Vosges  army 
was  attacked  in  all  its  positions,  and  driven 
over  Bourgence  between  Raon  l'Etape  and 
Bruyeres,  over  Remberviller  and  Epin&J  in 
the  direction  of  Besancon  has  been  recorded 
(ante  pp.  91-92).  It  was  while  he  was  thus 
retreating  before  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ognon,  a  small  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  flanks  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  and 
becomes  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  that  Cam- 
briels was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one 
of  the  four  military  regions  decreed  by 
Gambetta  (Oct.  22nd),  of  which  region,  called 
"  the  Eastern,"  Besancon  was  the  head  quarters. 
Here,  therefore,  General  Cambriels  made  a 
rally,  and  turning  to  face  the  enemy  disputed 
his  further  progress  at  the  crossing  of  the  little 
river  by  Cussey  and  Auxerre. 

The  Germans  advanced  in  three  columns, 
the  right  wing  commanded  by  Prince  William 
of  Baden,  the  left  by  General  von  Keller,  and 
the  centre  by  Degenfeld.     General  Cambriels 
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had  his  advanced  troops  at  Sisy  and  Etuz. 
The  fight  was  sustained  for  some  time  by 
Degenfeld's  advanced  brigade ;  Keller  and 
Prince  William  of  Baden  having  delayed 
somewhat  in  their  march.  On  the  German 
side  three  batteries  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  contest  had  lasted  the  whole  day 
before  the  French  were  driven  back.  The 
principal  fighting  was  at  Cussey,  where  the 


stone  bridge,  though  neither  destroyed  nor 
barricaded,  was  defended  by  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  village  beyond,  which  the  French  occupied 
in  force.  General  Degenfeld,  who  led  on  this 
side,  after  letting  his  guns  play  for  some  time 
on  the  houses,  suddenly  ordered  the  leading 
battalion,  formed  in  column,  to  storm  at  the 
double,  and  the  order  was  so  well  carried  out 
that  the  Pi-ussians,  crossing  the  bridge  at  a 
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rush,  carried    the   village    beyond   with   the 
bayonet,  taking   some    200    of  the  defenders 
prisoners,  and  driving  the  rest  into  a  wood 
beyond.     General  Werder,  who  witnessed  the 
feat,  rode  up  and  personally  congratulated  the 
troops  on  their  achievement  soon  afterwards. 
The  brigade  now  ascended  a  hill  which  divides 
the  valley   of  the  Ognon   from   that   of  the 
Doubs,  in  which   Besancon   lies,  having   lost 
only  27  men  in  all  in  their  successful  assault. 
The  other  columns,  having  crossed  the  Ognon  at 
Auxerre  and  various  passages,  closed  in,  but  soon 
found  the  enemy  posted  in  a  strong  position, 
flanked  by  heavy  field  guns,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  reserve  artillery  of  the  corps,  which 
Werder  ordered  to  be  brought  into  action,  dis- 
lodged  him   without  further  fighting.      The 
cavalry   followed   up   the   retreat,   but   were 
presently  repulsed  by  a  fire  from  skirmishers 
in  woods  on  the  flank,  and  on  a  support  of 
infantry  being  sent  to  dislodge  these,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  fallen  back  finally  on  a 
line  of  earthworks  constructed  to  cover  the 
approaches   to   Besancon   on   this   side.     The 
German  loss  was  three  officers  and  one  hun- 
dred men,  that  of  the  flanking  columns  in  their 
minor   affairs,   being   about   sixty  killed  and 
wounded.     The  French,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  incidents  of  the  fight,  and  the  number  of 
prisoners,  which  included  two  staff  officers  and 
thirteen  subalterns,  must  have  suffered  much 
more  severely.     General  "Werder  estimated  the 
enemy  now  concentrated  before  him  at  about 
12,000  strong;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  at- 
tacking them  farther,  his  design  having  been 
merely   to   clear   his  right  flank   thoroughly 
before  turning  westward  to  make  the  flank 
march  on  Dijon,  which  was  his  real  object. 

Having  accomplished  his  change  of  front 
without  interruption  from  the  enemy,  Werder 
directed  his  columns  upon  Gray,  on  the  Saone, 
where  his  head  quarters  were  lodged  on  the 
24th,  and  from  whence  detachments,  sent  west 
and  north-west,  gained  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  plateau  of  Langres.  During  their  advance 
to  this  point,  on  the  27th,  two  petty  actions 
were  fought  where  the  columns,  meeting 
separately,  found  the  roads  barricaded  and 
preparations  made  for  resistance.  In  each  of 
these  affairs  the  French  stood  just  long  enough 
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to  enable  the  column  they  encountered  to  turn 
one  flank  and  take  a  number  of  prisoners,  3 
among  them   several   men   without   uniform, 
called  in  the  German  reports  "armed  peasants," 
who  were  tried  next  day  by  a  court-martial 
and  shot,  in  accordance  with  the  severe  policy 
to  which  we  have   alluded  above.      On  the 
28th  Gray  was  left  by  the  head  quarters,  and 
the  advanced  posts  were  already  in  sight  of 
Dijon,   when   Werder  received  orders   direct 
from  Versailles  to  co-operate  with  the  advanc- 
ing army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  now  on 
its  way  from  Metz  (ante  p.  92).      But  he  had 
also  received  intelligence  that  Dijon  was  not 
garrisoned,  and  before  retracing  his   steps  to 
Gray,  considered  it  quite  safe  to  detach  a  portion 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  two  brigades  only 
(one  of  Prince  William's  and  one  of  General  von 
Keller's)  under  the  command  of  General  Beyer, 
to  push  forward  and  occupy  the  place.     The 
advance  upon  the  town  commenced  on  Satur- 
day the  29th,  but  the  absent  garrison  had  re- 
turned, and  was  ready   to   face   the   enemy. 
The  attack  began  in  the  suburbs  at  9  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  30th,  and  the 
fight  lasted  till  four  or  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon.     Five  battalions  of  the  brigades  of 
Prince  William,  supported  by  six  batteries  of 
artillery,  were  required  to  capture  the  heights 
of  St.  Apollinaire,  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  ;  and  the  suburbs  were 
taken  by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Baden  Guard 
with  the  loss  of  200  men  hors  de  combat.     The 
early  accounts  gave  no  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
the  five  battalions,  but  it  has  since  been  stated 
that  the  total  loss  of  the  Germans  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  245  men ;  that  of  the  French  at 
least  double.     A  part  of  the  town  was  fired  by 
the    enemy's   shells,    and   was  burning   after 
nightfall,  but  the  damage  was  not  very  great. 
In  the  morning  of  the  31st  the  municipality 
capitulated,  the  troops  having  previously  with- 
drawn. The  convention  stipulated  that  a  force 
of  20,000  men  should  be  boarded  and  lodged  in 
the  town,  and  that  a  sum  of  500,000  francs 
was  to  be  paid  as  "  caution"  money,  to  be  re- 
turned hereafter  if  the  relations  between  the 
troops  and  the  inhabitants  remained  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  occupation  of  Dijon  occurring  so  soon 
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after  the  capitulation  of  Metz  was  another 
Litter  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  sorrow  which 
France  had  to  drink.  It  was  not  a  place  of 
very  great  strategical  importance,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  coverod  by  the  army  of  the  East, 
which,  according  to  a  despatch  from  Basle  was 
reported  to  have  held  in  check  the  army  of 
Werder.  Where,  too,  was  the  army  of  the 
Loire  ?  Where  was  Garibaldi  ?  With  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  sweeping  southward,  every- 
thing presaged  ruin.  As  for  Garibaldi  we 
know  that  he  was  at  Dole,  25  miles  from 
Besancon,  thwarted  at  every  point  by  jealousy 
and  hatred.  General  Cambriels  had  even  ten- 
ded his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the 
Eastern  military  region  rather  than  consent 
to  take  counsel  with  him,  or  accept  his  co- 
operation.4 According  to  subsequent  informa- 
tion he  had  barely  8,000  ill-armed  and  undis- 
ciplined men  under  his  command,  of  whom 
3,000  were  Italians,  1,500  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Americans,  etc.,  and  some  3,000  Frenchmen.  In 
this  force  he  had  but  300  cavalry  and  12  guns. 
The  French  Generals  of  the  regular  army 
would  not  serve  under  him.  Herr  Wickede 
wrote  in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  "  not  only  did 
Garibaldi  fight  against  the  French  army  in 
1849  and  1868,  but  he  had  too  habitually 
abused  them  to  hope  for  the  least  sympathy 
from  the  superior  officers,  three-fourths  of 
whom,  from  the  captains  upwards,  were  in 
their  hearts  Imperialists,  and  hoped  to  see  the 
Prince  Imperial  ascend  the  throne.  All  these 
men  were  therefore  radical  enemies  of  Gari- 
baldi and  intrigued  against  him.  He  had  also 
a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  entire  Catholic  priest- 
hood, whose  influence  over  the  peasantry  was 
unlimited,  and  who  hated  Garibaldi,  and  taught 
the  peasantry  to  hate  him,  as  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Pope.  The  French  peasant,  es- 
pecially in  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  can  seldom 
read,  and  if  he  can,  scarcely  ever  sees  a  news- 
paper. He  has  no  idea  that  men  like  Gambetta, 
Rochefort,  and  Victor  Hugo  exist,  and  follows 
blindly  in  all  political  matters  what  his  priest 
tells  him.  As  for  the  Frenchmen  who  had 
joined  Garibaldi's  standard,  they  were  chiefly 
youths  from  Lyons  and  other  large  towns, 
enthusiastic  but  undisciplined,  all  wanting  to 
be  officers.     In  vain  the  lion-hearted  cham- 


pion of  the  "  rights  of  man  "  appealed  to  the 
better  instincts  of  his  companions  in  arms  in 
the  stirring  address  cited  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  chapter.  At  this  moment  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  entire  corps 
would  be  scattered  to  the  winds  on  its  first 
encounter  with  a  Prussian  column,  and  there 
were  many  in  England,  lovers  of  the  man  and 
admirers  of  his  heroism,  who  dreaded  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  shot  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Francs-tireurs.  The  Germans  were  said  to  be 
infuriated  against  him  as  a  "foreign  adven- 
turer," whose  character  and  motives  they  were 
totally  unable  to  appreciate,  and  who  had  no 
patriotic  right  to  take  the  field  against  them. 
But  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  which  we  left  to 
rally  under  its  new  General,  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines,  after  his  defeat  at  Artenay  and  the 
capture  of  Orleans  by  Von  der  Tann  (ante,]). 83) 
where  was  it  ?  The  wildest  rumours  had  been 
afloat  concerning  its  strength,  and  the  most 
romantic  statements  were  made  concerning 
its  commander,  who,  after  all,  was  a  plain 
old  soldier,  experienced  in  African  warfare, 
arid  reputed  to  be  an  inflexible  disciplinarian. 
At  first  placed  in  command  of  the  15th  Corps 
in  succession  to  La  Motterouge,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  lose  Orleans,  he  was  a  little  later 
appointed  to  command  all  the  forces  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  His  first  care  when  he 
joined  the  forces  which  had  retreated  into  the 
Sologne,  was  to  get  his  troops  well  in  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  organize  another  corps 
(the  16th)  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
General  of  division,  Pourcet.  This  new  force 
formed  at  Blois  and  Bourges,  consisted  of  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  a  division  of  cavalry,  and 
eleven  batteries  of  artillery.  The  object  of 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  was  to  concentrate  the 
combined  corps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
in  order  to  recapture  Orleans,  and  make  that 
place  the  base  of  his  operations  for  raising  the 
siege  of  Paris.  There  is  no  doubt  the  plan 
was  divined  by  the  enemy,  and  that  it  was 
primarily  to  prevent  its  execution  that  the 
Germans  under  Von  der  Tann  and  Werder 
spread  themselves  pver  this  part  of  the  countiy, 
not  to  occupy  Lyons  or  drive  the  Delegate 
Government  out  of  Tours  as  people  imagined. 
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To  cover  the  movements  of  concentration, 
ordered  in  the  middle  of  October,  those  troops 
of  the  16th  corps  that  were  not  organized  were 
sent  to  Mer  and  the  forest  of  Marchenoir,  north 
of  Blois,  and  were  successful  at  the  cost  of 
occasional  skirmishes  with  advanced  guards, 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  extending  the 
area  of  his  occupation.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  make  the  attempt  on  Orleans  on  the 
25th  of  October,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  month  that  the  army  was  ready  for  any 
great  enterprise.  In  the  meantime  Metz  had 
capitulated,  and  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  on  its  march  southward.  This  ren- 
dered redoubled  care  necessary,  and  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  in  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines 


the  army  possessed  all  that  energy  and 
experience  could  contribute  to  its  success.  It 
is  manifest  that  he  could  not  allow  his  atten- 
tion to  be  distracted  by  secondary  operations, 
such  as  the  protection  of  Dijon.  The  truth  is, 
however,  so  little  was  known  of  the  strength 
or  whereabouts  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  much 
less  of  the  strategic  purpose  of  its  commander, 
that  its  very  existence  was,  in  England  at 
least,  seriously  doubted. 

It  is  difficult  without  much  tedious  detail  to 
describe  the  distribution  of  an  army  in  the  act 
of  formation  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing against  the  enemy,  but  the  following 
is  approximately  correct : — 


15th  Corps:  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines. 
1st  Division  (General  Martin  dcs  Pallieres),  at  Ar-      Ordered  to  march  thence  on  Gien,  where  it  was  to 


gent  on  the  31st  of  October. 


2nd   Division,  across   the   Loire,  at  Mer,  between 
Orleans  and  Blois,  October  31st. 


3rd   Division,  across  the  Loire,  at  Blois,    October 
31st. 


take  over  the  troops  of  the  lGth  Corps,  sent  from 
Bourges,  and  proceed  to  Orleans  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire. 
Between  the  31st  of  October  and  the  8th  of  No- 
vember the  2nd  Division  had  moved  up  to  a 
position  between  Messas  and  Cravant;  the  3rd 
Division  to  Killy. 


16th  Corps  :  Pourcet — Chanzy. 

1st  Division  (General  Chanzy).  Between  the  31st  of  October  and  the  6th  of  No- 

2nd  Division  (General  Barry),  near  Concriers,  be-  vember  the  1st  Division   had   moved  up  to  St. 

tween  Seris  and  Boches,  October  31st.  Leonards,  and  the  2nd  Division  stood  behind  it, 

3rd  Division,  not  yet  formed.  with  the  artillery. 


While  these  movements  were  in  progress, 
General  Chanzy  has  succeeded  General  Pourcet 
in  the  command  of  the  16th  Corps  (Nov.  2). 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  two  batteries,  were  pushed  forward  to 
Ouzouer-le-Marche,  west  of  Orleans,  where 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  had  been  signalled. 
The  latter  (Bavarians)  retired  from  the  vil- 
lage on  the  approach  of  the  French  and 
fell  back  on  their  cantonments.  The  object 
of  this  movement,  and  of  the  reconnais- 
sances which  followed  it  from  day  to  day  was 
to  accustom  the  young  troops  of  the  Loire  army 
to  real  service  before  the  enemy  in  anticipation 
of  the  grand  movement  that  was  in  contem- 


plation. The  most  important  of  these  small 
affairs  occurred  on  the  7th  of  November,  when 
a  strong  reconnaissance  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  Verdes,  which  brought  on  an 
action  at  Valliere,  in  which  the  16th  corps 
was  hurried  up  to  take  part.  The  strength  of 
the  enemy  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
Bavarian  infantry,  about  2,000  Prussian 
cavahy,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Before 
the  reconnaissance  was  supported  by  the 
troops  from  Marchenois,  the  Germans  had 
opened  fire  upon  St.  Laurent-des-Bois,  and 
marched  upon  Valliere.  The  combat  lasted 
five  hours,  and  was  well  sustained  by  the 
young  troops.  An  entire  company  of  Bava- 
rians was  captured,  and  the  enemy  was  com- 
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pelled  to  leave  some  of  his  dead  and  wounded, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  on  the  field.  On 
the  same  day  a  reconnoitring  party,  consisting 
of  Francs-tireurs,  Mobiles,  and  a  few  Chasseurs, 
under  Lieut.-Colonel  Lipouski,  surprised  a 
body  of  two  hundred  White  Cuirassiers,  who 
had  seventy-five  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
left  some  of  their  horses  and  arms  behind  them. 
These  incidents,  trivial  in  themselves,  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and 
inspire  them  with  the  necessary  confidence  in 
the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  their  leaders. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  in  whom  people 
began  to  recognize  a  leader  worthy  of  a  nation 
in  arms.  The  enemy  himself  began  to  be 
seriously  impressed  by  the  possible  strength 
of  the  still  mysterious  army  of  the  Loire,  and 


was  proportionately  anxious  to  deal  it  a  crush- 
ing blow  before  it  was  too  late.  Besides 
possessing  Orleans,  he  had  already  established 
his  positions  at  Saint-Pe'ravy,  Saint-Sigismond, 
Cheminiers,  Coulmiers,  Le  Grand-Lus,  La 
Renardiere,  Baccon,  and  all  along  the  Mauves 
of  Huisseau  as  far  as  Meung.5 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November  the 
two  armies,  commanded  respectively  by 
DAurelle  de  Paladines  and  Von  der  Tann, 
stood  within  sight  of  each  other  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  La  Beauce,6  over  which 
Von  der  Tann  had  obtained  absolute  control  by 
his  possession  of  Orleans.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  that  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines  had  moved  up  from  the  woods  of 
Marchenoir,  and  other  defensive  positions  that 
had  been  occupied  by  his  corns  while  engaged 
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in  the  critical  work  of  reorganization,  and 
crossed  the  fields  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  direction  of  his  march  was  the  Orleans 
road,  and  the  prize  of  victory  was  the  city 
itself,  which  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  de- 
fend at  every  point.  The  day  that  was 
destined  to  witness  the  only  real  success  of  the 
French  arms  during  the  war  was  a  gloomy 
one  at  Tours.  That  morning  a  Cabinet  Council 
had  been  held  to  receive  from  M.  Thiers  an  ac- 
count of  his  negotiations,  the  failure  of  which 
we  have  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
very  persons  who  had  inveighed  against  his 
mission,  and  denounced  the  idea  of  an  armistice 
under  any  circumstances,  were  among  the  first 
to  complain  of  his  ill-success — as  if  his  success 
were  the  event  which  they,  above  all  others, 
had  desired  and  worked  for.  It  was  but  natural, 
however,  that  his  failure  should  redouble  the 
anxiety  felt  for  some  decisive  intelligence 
of  the  Loire  army.  If  it  too,  were  unsuccessful, 
the  Tours  Government  felt  that  their  hour  was 
come,  and  that  their  almost  instant  removal 
further  westward  would  have  to  be  seriously 
considered.  We  have  before  observed  that 
designs  were  attributed  to  the  German  com- 
manders, which  they  in  all  probability  never 
entertained;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  how  little  could  be  known 
of  their  strategical  purposes.  If  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines  at  the  head  of  the  only  organized 
army  in  the  field  should  now  be  able  to  break 
the  charm  which  had  hitherto  bound  victory  to 
the  enemy's  chariot  wheels,  it  would  open  a 
new  epoch  in  the  war  by  encouraging  the 
armed  forces  of  all  descriptions  throughout 
France.  The  Government  at  Tours  therefore 
urged  immediate  action,  but  it  was  thought 
that  General  D 'Aurelle  still  mistrusted  the 
fitness  of  his  troops  to  encounter  the  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  general  appearance  of  the  drafts 
that  passed  through  Tours  justified  these  fears 
of  the  Government,  and  when  General  Bour- 
baki  was  there  a  few  weeks  before,  he  had 
distinctly  expressed  his  opinion  that  several 
months  would  be  necessary  to  organize  an 
army  that  could  take  the  field  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.7 

However,  as  General  D'Aurelle  would  cer- 
tainly  have   to   fight   before  long,  they  who 


thought  it  urgent  he  should  take  the  initiative 
before  the  Prussians  had  time  to  bring  down 
overpowering  forces,  were  surely  in  the  right. 
On  the  very  day  when  the  armies  were  en- 
gaged at  Coulmiers,  as  we  are  about  to  relate, 
a  correspondent  wrote  from  Tours :  "  All  the 
troops  that  can  possibly  be  mustered  are  being 
sent  up  to  him  (D'Aurelle  de  Paladines).  Bat- 
teries of  artillery  are  moving  northwards,  also 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  prevailing  belief 
here  is  that  an  action  on  a  large  scale  is  immi- 
nent. We  have  now  had  several  dry  days,  so 
that  the  country  will  be  in  a  better  state  for 
the  movement  of  troops  than  it  recently  was. 
The  French  are  thirsting  for  a  success,  but 
far  from  sanguine  of  it.  Should  their  army  be 
routed,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
enemy  marching  to  Tours,  and  as  much  farther 
as  he  pleases.  It  is  certainly  not  the  barricades 
at  Amboise,  a  few  leagues  to  the  north-east  on 
the  road  to  Blois,  that  will  stay  his  progress. 
It  is  said  that  Tours  intends  to  resist,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  bridge  is  mined,  and  is 
to  be  sufficiently  blown  up,  when  the  enemy 
approaches,  to  prevent  his  passing  over  it. 
In  conformity  with  this,  the  two  suspension 
bridges  which  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  city  with  the  northern  banl( 
of  the  Loire  must  also  be  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed .  .  .  but  when  all  this  is  done,  the 
Germans  will  throw  over  pontoons,  and  cross 
with  very  few  hours'  delay."  On  the  whole,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  Tours  would  be  defended 
very  seriously,  should  the  army  of  the  Loire  be 
defeated,  and  the  march  of  the  Germans  con- 
tinued southward.  As  for  Lyons,  we  have  be- 
fore stated  that  it  was  actively  preparing  for 
resistance  (ante,  p.  89). 

What  the  country  ardently  desired,  and  yet 
scarcely  dared  believe  to  be  possible,  wat 
about  to  take  place.  A  council  of  war  had 
been  held  in  the  Chateau  of  Dizier  on  the  6th, 
when  the  dispositions  for  the  attack  on  thfc 
enemy's  positions  around  Orleans  had  beer 
discussed  and  agreed  upon,  of  which  the  ad. 
vance  of  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  was  the  im. 
mediate  result.  On  his  part,  Von  der  Tanr; 
had  taken  every  necessary  measure  to  retain 
his  hold  of  a  city  and  a  district  so  important 
to  the  forces  besieging  Paris,     He  entrenched 
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himself  behind  every  obstacle,  and  in  every 
village  which  commanded  and  defended  the 
approaches.  He  had  artillery  in  position  at 
all  these  points,  and  had  established  his  obser- 
vatories in  the  steeples  and  on  the  tower  of 
Baccon,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  when  it 
debouched  into  the  plains.  The  Bavarians 
rested  with  their  left  on  the  village  of  Bac- 
con, their  centre  at  Coulmiers,  on  the  road  to 
Le  Mans,  and  their  right  extending  on  the 
road  to  Chateaudun,  over  Champs  and  Saint- 
Sigismond.  On  consulting  a  map  drawn  to 
scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  Orleans  (where  Von 
der  Tann  had  left  his  provision  and  munition 
train,  under  the  protection  of  two  battalions) 
was  about  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  left 
of  their  position,  and  reference  to  the  subjoined 
sketch  map  of  the  battle  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing will  show  that  the  positions  indicated 
(with  the  exception  of  Saint-Sigismond)  were 
then  occupied  by  the  victorious  French.  The 
extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  line  of  battle 
was  about  nine  miles. 

The  line  of  battle  formed  by  the  French  as 
they  advanced  was  almost  parallel  with  the 
line  occupied  by  the  Bavarians.  There  had 
been  neither  rain  nor  snow  for  some  days,  so 
that  not  only  infantry  and  cavalry,  but  even 
artillery,  could  move  across  the  fields  without 
difficulty.  The  15th  and  16th  Infantry  Corps 
took  the  right  and  centre  ;  the  cavalry  and 
Francs-tireurs  marched  on  the  left.  The  in- 
fantry were  formed  in  two  lines  of  battalions, 
at  half-distance,  with  intervals  for  deploying, 
their  front  covered  by  skirmishers,  and  these, 
again,  preceded  by  cavalry  scouts.  A  German 
account  states  that  skirmishers  were  also 
thrown  out  on  the  flanks,  the  inference  from 
which  is  that  German  tactics  were  to  some 
extent  adopted  in  this  action. 

The  advance  in  front  of  the  enemy  had  com- 
menced at  eight  o'clock  am.  About  half-past 
nine  cannon  was  heard  on  the  right.  This  was 
the  artillery  of  the  15th  corps  opening  upon 
the  Bavarians  at  Baccon.  But  the  16th  corps 
was  advancing  in  line  with  the  15th,  and  as 
Chanzy  states  that  the  skirmishers  of  Barry's 
division  were  directly  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  two  batteries  in  this  position,  it 


seems  certain  that  those  skirmishers  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  right  flank.  To  silence  this 
fire,  two  batteries  attached  to  the  1st  brigade 
were  sent  to  the  front,  supported  by  two  com- 
panies of  foot  Chasseurs,  the  first  line  being 
halted  to  await  the  result.  In  the  meantime 
the  French  left  continued  its  advance,  and  at 
half-past  ten  had  arrived  near  Saintry  and 
Epieds,  when  intelligence  was  brought  in  by 
the  scouts,  who  had  pushed  on  far  in  advance, 
that  Coulmiers  was  strongly  defended.  By 
this  time  the  sound  of  cannon  at  Baccon  had 
somewhat  diminished,  but  was  increasing 
in  intensity  at  La  Renardiere  and  Grand  Lus. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  width  of  the  space 
which  the  division  of  Barry  would  have  to 
occupy  when  it  came  up,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
the  attack  on  Renardiere,  Chanzy  now  got  a 
battery  into  position  on  the  road  from  Saintry 
to  Grand  Lus,  and  thus  compelled  the  Bavarian 
artillery  to  divide  the  fire  which  it  had  pre- 
viously directed  against  the  15th  corps  only. 
While  the  Bavarian  left  was  thus  held  in 
check,  the  brigade  Deplanque  (16th  corps)  had 
crossed  Epieds  and  debouched  into  the  plain, 
where  it  also  was  greeted  by  a  storm  of  shells. 
Getting  his  guns  into  position,  and  throwing 
out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  Deplanque  never- 
theless continued  his  advance.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  had  to  face  alone  the  fire  from 
Saint-Sigismond  and  Gdmigny,  as  well  as  from 
the  defences  of  Coulmiers  and  Rosieres;  but 
about  mid-day  Barry  came  up  with  his  division, 
and,  forming  in  line,  advanced  his  artillery  in 
front  of  Saintry,  from  which  point  its  fire  was 
directed  upon  Coulmiers.  The  action  now 
became  general  along  the  whole  front. 

On  the  right  La  Renardiere  and  Grand-Lus 
were  vigorously  cannonaded  by  the  15th  corps, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  battery  of  the  16th 
corps,  spoken  of  above,  between  Saintry  and 
Grand-Lus.  In  the  centre  Barry  and  Del- 
planque  directed  their  fire  against  Coulmiers, 
Rosieres,  Saint-Sigismond,  and  Gemigny; 
while  on  the  extreme  left,  General  Reyau, 
who  had  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  six 
batteries  of  horse  artillery  with  him,  and  had 
received  orders  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
Bavarians,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  cut  them  off  from  their  line  of  retreat  at  St. 
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Peravy,  joined  in  the  general  scrimmage,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  villages  of  Champs  and 
Saint-Sigismond  in  his  front,  which  were 
strongly  occupied  and  defended.  That  this 
was   contrary   to    the    intention    of   General 


the  inatructions  of  the  former  we  read  :  "  The 
General  Commanding-in-Chief  the  16th  corps 
has  received  orders  to  make  a  turning  move- 
ment towards  the  left,  supported  by  ten 
regiments   of    cavalry   and    six    batteries    of 
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/.O   SAINT-PERAVY 


6*  LUS 

□ 


IS 


BACCON 
O 

GERMAN  FORCES. 
B.  Brigade  of  1st  corps  of  Bavarians. 
2.   Cavalry,  '2nd  Division. 
4.  Cavalry,  4th  Division. 


DAurelle  is  not  only  obvious  to  the  merest 
tyro  in  strategy,  but  is  proved  by  the  instruc- 
tions issued  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  both  by 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  and  General 
Chanzy,  the  Commander  of  the  Division.     In 


LA  RENARDIERB 
O 


IS 


FRENCH  FORCES. 
16.  Brigade  of  Infantry,  16th  corps. 
15.  Brigade  of  Infantry,  15th  corps. 
C.    Cavalry. 
A.  T.  Artillery  and  Trains. 

artillery,  which,  with  some  battalions  of 
free  corps,  will  endeavour  to  outflank  the 
enemy's  right.  .  .  The  General  commanding 
the  16th  corps  will  give  to  General  Reyau, 
commanding  the   cavalry,    the   necessary   in- 
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structions  for  his  movement" — as  indeed  lie 
did.8 

As  the  battle  grew  hotter,  the  Bavarian  in- 
fantry could  plainly  be  seen  extending  their 
long  lines  in  front  of  the  woods  of  Buisson  and 
Rosieres;  his  cavalry,  from  this  position,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  farms  of  Vaurichard  and 
Ormeteau,  apparently  with  the  object  of  driving 
in  the  French  skirmishers  and  turning  the  left 
of  their  lines,  and  his  artillery  swept  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  French  advance.  Everywhere 
a  most  determined  resistance  was  made  by  in- 
ferior numbers;  nevertheless,  about  two  o'clock, 
the  defenders  of  Renardiere  and  Grand-Lus 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  those  places 
were  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  the  15th 
Corps.  Coulmiers  held  out  two  hours  longer. 
The  skirmishers  of  the  16th  Corps  penetrated 
into  the  gardens,  but  the  defenders  occupied 
the  houses,  and  finally  it  was  necessary  to  use 
artillery.  This  had  the  effect,  at  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  to  slacken  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  whereupon  General  Barry  directed  four 
battalions  to  turn  Coulmiers  on  his  right,  while 
the  rest  of  his  troops  attacked  in  front.  They 
were  received  at  every  point  by  a  sharp  fire, 
and  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  falling 
back,  when  Barry  jumped  off  his  horse,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
column,  dashed  forward  for  the  village,  to  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  la  France  ! "  "  En  avant  les 
Mobiles  ! "  The  elan  of  the  French  soldier 
made  itself  felt.  At  four  o'clock  Coulmiers 
was  wholly  in  their  power,  and  three  batteries 
having  been  got  into  position*  on  the  side  facing 
Rosieres  and  Gemigny,  which  still  held  out, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Bavarians  to  attack 
from  that  quarter. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  French  line,  the  mis- 
take occurred  on  the  left,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded  as  seriously  affecting  the  results 
of  D'Aurelle's  strategy.  The  Bavarians,  afraid 
of  being  turned  on  their  right  and  cut  off  from 
their  line  of  retreat  at  Saint-Peravy,  had  got  a 
powerful  battery  and  several  columns  of  fresh 
infantry  into  line  opposite  the  village  of 
Champs,  about  the  time  when  Deplanque's 
brigade  (commanded  by  Admiral  Jaureguiberry 
at  the  moment)  had  taken  possession  of  the 


village.  These  latter,  therefore,  were  almost 
immediately  assailed  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire, 
and  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  by  the 
new  columns,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
enemy's  batteries  behind  Champs  and  Robre- 
chere,  and  in  front  of  Mouise  and  Gemigny 
renewed  their  fire.  Admiral  Jaureguiberry, 
with  all  his  energy,  could  not  prevent  his 
young  troops  from  giving  ground  before  such 
a  storm;  but,  fortunately,  before  it  was  too 
late  a  reserve  battery  was  brought  up,  which 
at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  and  about  five 
o'clock  the  Admiral,  who  had  also  been  rein- 
forced on  the  right  by  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
made  a  forward  movement  again,  and  captured 
both  Champs  and  Ormeteau.  The  enemy  then 
retreated,  pursued  by  the  fire  of  the  French 
artillery,  and  thus  the  success  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right 
was  equally  assured.  Had  Reyau  acted  up  to 
the  letter  of  his  instructions  on  the  left,  the 
troops  of  Von  der  Tann  would  have  been 
enveloped,  and  the  result  of  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines'  strategy  would  have  been  an 
unqualified  success. 

But  General  Reyau  had  been  for  two  hours 
subject  to  a  galling  fire,  and  had  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  and  horses,  while  his  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  and  his  cavalry  everywhere 
seriously  engaged.  All  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  his  having  joined  the 
battle  in  front.  Instead  of  turning  the  enemy's 
line  he  feared  being  turned  himself,  and  when 
at  five  o'clock  a  column  was  signalled  on  his 
left,  he  concluded  the  fatal  moment  had  come, 
and  falling  back,  regained  the  position  from 
which  he  had  moved  up  in  the  morning. 
This  column,  however,  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  the  enemy  was  composed  of  the  Francs- 
tireurs  of  Lipouski,  marching  in  the  direction 
of  Tournoisis.  The  error  was  a  grave  draw- 
back from  the  success  of  the  day.  The  enemy, 
who  had  yielded  but  slowly  all  along  the  front, 
and  clung  tenaciously  to  their  right  were 
able  to  retire  in  perfect  order,  if  their  own 
account  is  to  be  believed.  In  fact,  the  French 
were  scarcely  aware  of  the  real  measure  of 
their  success  until  the  next  day.  Far  from 
thinking  Von  der  Tann  was  in  full  retreat, 
they  occupied  the  night  in  defensive  prepara- 
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tions,  expecting  an  attack  on  the  morrow. 
The  villages  of  Epieds,  Champs,  Ormeteau,  and 
Coulmiers  were  fortified,  ammunition  was  re- 
newed, rations  distributed,  the  wounded  at- 
tended to,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
renewal  of  the  fight.  The  first  intelligence  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case  was  brought  to  Ad- 
miral Jaureguiberry,  under  singular  circum- 
stances. Having  passed  the  night  at  Champs, 
he  rode  forward  in  the  morning  to  St.  Sigis- 
mond,  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  that  village 
evacuated.  Still  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
suspected  what  had  occurred  until  a  resident 
of  Saint-Pe'ravy,  who  had  come  over  to  the 
village  for  the  purpose,  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  had  been  marching  all  night  long  on 
the  Patay  road,  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The 
Admiral  had  no  other  cavalry  at  hand  than 
his  escort,  consisting  of  thirty  dragoons  and 
fifteen  hussars  ;  yet  the  commander  of  this 
handful  of  men  did  not  hesitate  to  gallop  off 
with  them  in  pursuit.  His  success  was  ade- 
quate to  his  courage.  Coming  up  with  the 
rear  of  a  convoy  beyond  Saint-Peravy,  the 
column  being  then  at  Lignerelles,  half-way 
between  Saint-Peravy  and  Patay,  he  attacked 
the  escort,  and  brought  off  two  pieces  of  Bava- 
rian artillery,  with  their  teams  and  drivers, 
twenty-five  caissons  of  ammunition,  thirty 
baggage  waggons,  several  of  which  belonged 
to  generals,  and  130  prisoners,  including  five 
officers.  Such  a  capture  rather  confirms  the 
report  made  by  the  villager  of  the  state  of  the 
Bavarians  than  the  German  account. 

The  battalions  and  the  mate'riel  of  war  left 
by  Von  der  Tann  at  Orleans  had  received 
orders,  when  he  retreated,  to  follow  him  on 
the  road  to  Paris.  But  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  had  only  been  partly  effected  when  the 
Volunteers,  under  Cathelineau  and  a  few  troops 
of  the  line,  who  had  marched  up  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  arriving  in  good  time,  cap- 
tured 2,000  prisoners,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  war  mate'riel.  Meanwhile  the  army  of 
Von  der  Tann  retired  upon  Etampes  (thirty 
miles  from  Paris)  to  re-form  before  joining  the 
forces  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  at 
Chartres,  leaving  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and 
a  few  companies  of  infantry  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation at  Toury.      Chanzy,  whose  opinion 


is  entitled  to  respect,  hereupon  observes  that 
if  the  Government  of  Tours  had  been  less  in- 
tent on  the  possession  of  Orleans,  which  it 
desired  to  make  the  base  of  ulterior  operations, 
and  if  the  General-in-chief  had  believed  his 
army  to  be  so  completely  organized  and  so 
well  equipped  as  to  justify  his  further  advance, 
it  would  have  been  possible,  perhaps,  profiting 
by  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  victory  of 
the  9th,  to  crush  the  army  of  General  Von  der 
Tann  before  it  could  have  received  succour  from 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  to  have  beaten 
the  Germans  in  detail  before  the  arrival  of 
Prince  Prederick  Charles  with  the  army  from 
Metz.9 

It  cannot  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
escape  of  Von  der  Tann  from  the  field  of 
Coulmiers  is  wholly  chargeable  upon  the 
Government  of  Tours.  Had  the  intended 
flanking  movement  on  the  right  not  failed 
owing  to  Reyau's  mistake,  or  had  the  main 
body  of  the  army  been  directed  on  Saint- 
Pe'ravy  instead  of  on  Baccon,  the  result  must 
have  been  different,  nor  is  it  very  clear  why 
D'Aurelle  did  not  follow  up  his  success  when 
the  retreat  of  Von  der  Tann  was  certified, 
unless  we  decide  without  further  inquiry  that 
he  was  after  all  wanting  in  one  of  the  first 
qualifications  of  a  great  general, — a  conclusion 
which  would  be  amply  justified  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  his  blaze  of  reputation  ex- 
pired. One  day  like  that  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  when  he  had  won  his  first  battle  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  would  have  sufficed 
to  deal  the  Bavarians  a  crushing  blow,  and  the 
second  should  have  fallen  on  the  Mecklen- 
burghers  who  hastened  from  Chartres  to  the 
succour  of  their  comrades.  DAurelle  de 
Paladines,  so  far  from  emulating  this  great 
example,  was  contented  to  obey  orders  in  the 
most  literal  vnanner,  by  settling  down  in 
cantonments  across  the  Orleans  road,  as  if  he 
feared  the  responsibility  of  completing  his 
day's  work.  He  had  proved  himself  a  good 
soldier,  but  his  soldiership  was  of  the  kind 
which  recalls  the  saying  of  Marmont:  "Generals 
who  win  battles  are  more  numerous  than  those 
who  know  how  to  turn  the  victory  to  account." 
Like  Scherer  after  the  battle  of  Loano ;  like 
Clairfait  after  Mainz  ;  like  Moreau  and  Bruno 
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who  also  gained  battles  and  did  nothing  more, 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  failed  in  the  inspira- 
tion, or  the  self-reliance  which  would  haA^e 
secured  for  him  all  the  advantages  due  to  his 
first  success.  A  general  who  deserves  his  good 
fortune  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility.  It  is  he,  and  not 
the  Government  he  serves,  that  sees  his  diffi- 
culties and  his  advantages  face  to  face,  and  he 
knows  that  everything  is  forgiven  to  success. 
He  may  be  excused  and  pitied,  therefore,  if  he 
allow  a  great  opportunity  to  escape  him  on  the 
right  hand,  because  he  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  a  look  out  on  the  left,  but  he  will  never 
rank  with  the  great  masters  of  war. 

The  defeat  of  Von  der  Tann  startled  the  Ger- 
mans like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
There  had  been  a  mystery  about  the  gathering 
of  the  French  beyond  the  Loire,  of  which  this 
was  the  first  revelation.  No  one  could  predict 
with  confidence  what  might  follow — that  is  to 
say,  until  a  few  days  had  passed  by,  and  no 
second  blow  did  follow.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  division  was  in  the  meantime 
marching  through  the  snow  on  the  10th  (for 
the  weather  had  changed  on  the  night  after 
the  battle)  with  no  misgiving  of  what  might 
possibly  have  awaited  them,  but  in  a  mood 
very  different  from  that  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  summer  weather  and  the  good 
fare  and  lodging  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign.  Herr  Wachenhusen,  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette,  saw  something  of  them 
on  the  11th,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Our 
soldiers,  indeed,  are  still  the  same  ;  they  have 
the  same  invincible  spirit,  but  the  sky  is  grey 
and  concealed  by  a  snowy  covering,  the  wind 
shakes  the  last  sere  leaves  over  the  white- 
mantled  roads,  and  the  moments  of  rest,  after 
a  toilsome  march,  necessarily  become  moments 
of  melancholy  reflection,  thoughts  of  home  and 
loved  ones  who  are  yearning  for  our  return.  In 
the  evening  there  is  stillness  in  the  villages 
and  cantonments ;  the  streets  are  deserted, 
snow  covers  the  roofs,  the  fire  casts  light 
through  the  windows,  and  around  it  sit  quiet, 
serious  men,  who  hum  a  melancholy  tune. 
They  are  the  same  who,  as  long  as  the  sky 
was  blue,  marched  with  merry  songs  through 
France,  and  planted  Germany's  banner  before 


the  gates  of  Paris.  They  are  the  same,  and 
yet  not  the  same  ;  but  humour  on  the  march 
is  like  the  flower  which  peeps  out  of  the 
snow-covered  village  gardens ;  and  many  a 
good  fellow  who,  a  little  while  ago,  sang  so 
joyfully  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein,'  now  draws 
forth  his  pipe,  or  buries  himself  in  his  woollen 
shawl,  through  which  no  more  songs  pene- 
trate. .  .  .  To-day  it  was  worse  than 
yesterday ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  worse  than 
to-day.  But  what  matter?  The  Francs- 
tireurs  and  the  Army  of  the  Loire  will  be 
no  better  off.  [This  was  true  enough,  for  the 
soldiers  who  fought  at  Coulmiers  slept  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  snow,  which  began  to  fall 
that  night.]  We  sleep  in  their  beds,  drink 
their  wine  as  far  as  there  is  any  left  in  this 
region,  and  in  the  end  this  peasant  war  must 
terminate." 

At  Patay  he  saw  the  first  trace  of  Von  der 
Tann's  march — some  burnt  buildings,  which 
had  punished  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  good  people  excuse  the  excess  of  their 
patriotism  on  the  ground  that  the  Vandalism 
of  our  soldiers  excited  them  to  attacks  on 
hostile  individuals.  So  many,  they  say,  have 
been  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the  hot  blood 
urges  them  to  revenge.  They  look  at  things 
with  different  eyes  from  us ;  they  think,  for 
example,  the  burning  of  Ablis  was  a  brutality 
unparalleled  in  history,  and  that  the  Mobiles 
were  quite  justified  in  massacring  the  Prussian 
Hussars.  That  they  should  be  treated  as 
enemies  in  turn,  they  do  not  think  in  order." 

At  Chevreuse,  he  states,  the  inhabitants  had 
not  fled,  the  shops  being  open,  and  peasants  at 
work  in  the  fields.  At  Dourdan  the  troops 
encountered  scornful  faces,  the  people  having 
learnt,  though  the  Germans  had  not,  of  the 
French  victory  near  Orleans.  The  municipal 
authorities,  with  suppressed  oaths,  found  quar- 
ters for  the  officers,  secretly  expecting  that 
they  would  in  the  night  be  turned  out  of  their 
beds  by  the  Army  of  the  Loire  [as  indeed  they 
should  have  been  according  to  our  theory  of 
able  generalship].  On  second  thoughts  they 
offered  a  dinner  at  an  hotel  to  the  Grand  Duke 
and  his  officers.  "  A  hangman's  meal,  of  course, 
because  they  thought  we  should  all  be  killed 
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on  the  morrow.  '  The  town  will  once  for  all 
poison  us, '  was  jestingly  remarked,  '  for 
why  is  it  so  gracious  ?'  The  company,  how- 
ever, was  as  distinguished  as  the  fare  was 
ordinary.  The  high  dignitaries — the  Grand 
Duke,  with  his  winning  cheerfulness,  the 
Dukes  of  Altenburg  and  Meiningen,  the  Prince 
of  Schwarzburg,  and  the  staff  officers — were  in 
the  best  of  humours.  Not  a  word  was  dropped 
as  to  yesterday's  events,  and  only  yesterday 
noon,  when  we  reached  Angerville,  did  we 
encounter  the  Bavarians  with  bleeding  heads 
and  the  information  of  the  details  of  Orleans. 
Two  hundred  wounded  had  been  lying  in  the 
town  since  the  evening,  the  streets  were  filled 
with  sanitary  and  provision  waggons,  the  houses 
crowded  up  to  the  roofs." 

Wachenhusen  adds  to  the  above  informa- 
tion that  on  the  9th,  the  day  of  the  battle,  the 
French  officers  had  secretly  ordered  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  at  Orleans,  and  as  the  town  was 
evacuated  by  the  Germans,  they  probably  sat 
down  to  it.  They  knew,  he  says,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Bavarians  opposed  to  them,  and 
also  that  there  were  but  few  troops  between 
Versailles  and  Orleans.  When  the  left  wing 
of  Von  der  Tann's  little  army  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  withstand  so  immensely 
superior  a  force,  the  rumour  that  the  Prussians 
were  coming  gave  the  exhausted  soldiers  new 
courage,  till  at  last  courage  and  strength  gave 
way,  and  they  retired  on  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  division,  of  whose  advance  they 
were  certain.  As  for  the  French,  he  admits 
that  they  fought  well,  and  even  that  their 
artillery  fired  excellently.  "  Let  us  be  candid ; 
we  have  for  the  first  time  suffered  a  little 
reverse.  The  French  have  always  had  hitherto 
to  pay  the  reckoning ;  why  should  we  not  do 
so  at  least  for  once  ?" 

The  official  report  of  the  Bavarian  staff  con- 
cerning the  battle  of  Coulmiers  was  to  the 
following  effect.  It  contains  some  particulars 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  given,  and  is 
further  interesting  as  a  summary  of  the  battle 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  which  the  reader  is  in  a  position  to 
form  his  own  opinion  : — 

"  To  Lieutenant-General  von  Hanenfeldt,  Chief 
of  the  Staff. 


"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  battle  in 
which  the  1st  Bavarian  Corps  was  engaged,  near 
Coulmiers,  as  follows  : — 

"  General  Von  der  Tann  had  received  information 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month  that  the  enemy  had 
occupied  the  district  from  Mer  to  Moree,  and 
especially  the  forest  of  Marchenoir,  in  force  with 
Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs,  and  that  a  brigade  had 
been  pushed  forward  as  advanced  guard  to  Mer,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loire.  The  reconnaissances  under- 
taken in  consequence  by  the  2nd  division  of  cavalry, 
as  well  as  the  intelligence  brought  by  spies  up  to 
the  8th,  proved  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was 
about  to  advance  via  Coulmiers.  General  von  der 
Tann,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
marched  westwards,  leaving  an  infantry  regiment  in 
Orleans,  and  concentrated  his  troops  in  a  position 
between  Coulmiers  and  Huisseau.  The  advanced 
guard  pushed  forward  from  this  position  on  the  9th, 
fell  in  with  the  enemy  at  seven  in  the  morning 
on  the  other  side  of  Coulmiers,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Vendome  and  Moree,  according  to  the 
statement  of  some  prisoners.  This  was  the  van- 
guard of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  General 
Polhes,  which  was  known  through  the  newspapers, 
to  have  set  in  motion  60,000  strong  in  the  direction 
of  Le  Mans,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Tours,  and 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Chateaudun. 

"  The  enemy  attacked  the  position  of  the  Bavarian 
corps  with  six  battalions  of  infantry  of  six  companies 
each,  all  troops  of  the  line,  followed  by  powerful 
and  numerous  columns  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
Seven  French  cavalry  regiments  protected  the  at- 
tacking wings,  and  120  French  guns  were  gradually 
brought  into  action  against  the  Bavarian  position. 

"Notwithstanding  their  great  numerical  superi- 
ority, the  advance  of  the  French  troops  was 
checked  by  the  admirable  attitude  of  the  Bavarian 
battalions.  Four  onslaughts  which  the  enemy 
made  against  the  right  wing  were  successively  re- 
pulsed with  great  bravery,  and  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  French  infantry  ;  so  that  General  Von  der 
Tann  succeeded  in  completely  holding  his  position 
up  to  the  evening.  It  was  only  at  dusk,  and  when 
the  attacking  columns  of  the  enemy  had  retired, 
that  General  Von  der  Tann  decided  to  move  nearer 
to  the  reinforcements  which  were  being  sent  him 
from  Chartres  and  Versailles.  The  retreat  on  St. 
Peravy  was  accomplished  in  admirable  attitude,  and 
with  the  proud  conviction  that  notwithstanding 
great  numerical  inferiority,  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
had  been  completely  baulked,  and  that  the  retro- 
grade movement  had  been  caused  only  by  the  free 
will  of  the  general.  [This  is  a  plausible  mis-state- 
ment ;  for  as  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  had  checked  the 
further  advance  of  Von  der  Tann,  and  compelled 
him  to  evacuate  Orleans,  his  attack  had  certainly 
not  been  "  completely  baulked."]     The  -aoemy  did 
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not  follow  up  the  1st  Bavarian  Corps,  but  occupied 
Orleans  the  same  night,  where  about  1000  sick, 
that  could  not  be  transported,  had  unfortunately  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  hospitals. 

"  On  the  10th  the  retrograde  movement  was  con- 
tinued to  Toury,  where  the  1st  Bavarian  Corps  was 
reinforced  by  Prussian  troops.  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  has 
taken  command  of  this  newly-formed  division  of 
the  army. 

"  The  loss  of  the  1st  Bavarian  Corps  on  the  9th 
amounts  to  42  officers  and  650  rank  and  file  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  10th  an  ammunition  train, 
with  a  warrant  officer  and  eighty  men,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  [But  see  the  more  detailed 
statement  of  this  incident,  given  above,  p.  174, 
on  the  authority  of  General  Chanzy.] 

"  A  French  report,  which  has  been  intercepted, 
computes  the  loss  of  the  enemy  as  2000  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  conceded  that  the  enemy  was  un- 
able to  force  our  centre,  and  has  even  suffered 
defeat  on  his  right  wing.  Complaints  are  likewise 
made  about  bad  rations  and  deficient  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  1000  prisoners  alluded  to  in  this 
report  must  be  those  left  behind  in  the  hospitals  of 
Orleans. 

(Signed)     "  Karnatz,  Captain  of  the  General 
Staff." 

As  Von  der  Tann  retired  upon  Artenay  and 
Toury,  and  finally  on  Etampes,  he  drew  off 
with  him  Wittich's  division  of  the  11th  Corps, 
which  had  occupied  Chateaudun  and  Chartres, 
and  the  cavalry  division  of  Prince  Albert,  so 
that  he  now  mustered  40,000  men,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  division,  which  had 
been  sent  from  Paris,  70,000.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  known  that  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  directed  his  march  ostensibly  on 
Orleans,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  overwhelming  numbers  would  be  hurled 
against  the  army  of  the  Loire,  if  the  enemy 
were  allowed  to  continue  his  movements  of  con- 
centration unmolested.  Nevertheless,  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines  for  some  days  remained  impassive, 
organizing  his  train,  and  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  his  troops  against  the  bad  weather. 
On  the  14th,  indeed,  he  sent  out  a  reconnais- 
sance as  far  as  Viabon,  which  there  surprised  a 
regiment  of  Prussian  Uhlans,  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, who  fled  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  the 
order  of  movement,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  two  days  before  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  on  the  table.     Possessed  of  this 


important  document,  General  D'Aurelle  knew 
the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  and  almost 
every  day  witnessed  some  successful  affair  of 
outposts.  He,  however,  was  more  anxious  to 
perfect  his  defences,  in  anticipation  of  an  at- 
tack in  force  on  his  lines,  which  was  evidently 
in  preparation,  than  to  develop  an  offensive 
or  strategic  movement.  The  commander  of 
the  16th  Corps,  General  Chanzy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  anxious  to  prepare  for  other  eventu- 
alities, and  was  watching  with  especial  atten- 
tion the  movements  of  concentration  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  the  command  of  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who,  on  the  20th  of  November,  was 
in  strength  at  Chartres,  and  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  develop 
his  plan  of  attack.  Fretting  under  theinaction 
to  which  the  Loire  army  was  condemned 
by  the  policy  of  the  commander  (whether 
forced  on  him  by  the  Tours  Government  or 
not  is  out  of  the  question),  and  foreseeing  a 
catastrophe,  Chanzy  memorialized  his  general, 
recapitulated  the  situation  according  to  his 
view,  and  requested  permission  to  advance. 
This  letter  brought  no  reply,  and  the  events 
which  followed  are  too  important  to  discuss  at 
the  end  of  a  chapter.  We  may,  however,  so 
far  anticipate  as  to  state  briefly  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  arrived  in  line  between  Mon- 
targis  and  the  Paris-Orleans  road  about  Toury, 
between  the  24th  and  28th  of  the  month,  on 
which  latter  date  his  left  wing  was  attacked 
at  Beaume  la  Rolande  by  a  part  of  the  Loire 
army.  It  was  too  late.  The  French  were 
beaten  at  a  second  battle  at  Artenay  on  the 
2nd  of  December.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  then 
pushed  on  for  Orleans,  and  a  third  battle  was 
fought  for  the  possession  of  the  city,  which 
once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  indignation  at  Tours  was  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  hero-worship  of  which  General 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  had  a  few  days  before 
been  the  subject,  and,  as  usual,  the  popular 
voice  demanded  a  sacrifice.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  late  favourite,  threatened  with 
a  court-martial  by  Gambetta,  pleaded  illness, 
and  resigned  his  command,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  General  Chanzy. 
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These  circumstances  call  for  a  move  particu- 
lar recital,  which  must  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter ;  but  one  incident  of  the  brief  period 
during  which  General  D'Aurelle  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  hero  worship  may  be  properly 
noticed  in  this  place.  The  success  of  the 
Loire  army  at  Coulmiers  caused  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  to  publish  a  document  of  a  prophetical 
character,  well  known  in  certain  parts  of 
France  as  "the  prophecy  of  Blois."  It  was 
made  in  1808  by  an  Ursuline  nun  of  that  city, 
and  she  foretold  that  troubles  would  come 
upon  both  Blois  and  France  in  1848  and  in 
1870.  The  former  part  of  her  prediction,  it 
was  remarked,  had  come  true  ;  and  therefore 
there  was  a  probability  that  the  latter  part  of 
it  also  might  be  realized.  While  foretelling 
terrible  troubles  to  France  in  the  last  mentioned 
year,  the  nun  went  on  to  predict  le  sauveur 
accords  a  la  France,  and  added  that  he  should 
be  a  man  whom  the  country  did  not  expect. 
According  to  her  prophecy,  the  grands  malheurs 
were  to  begin  after  the  middle  of  July — it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  war  dates  from  just 
before  that  time — and  before  the  vintage. 
The  troubles  foretold  were  to  affect  the  capital 
especially,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  fearful 
fight  and  a  great  massacre.  "  Both  good  and 
bad  will  fall  in  battle,"  the  prediction  ran, 
"  for  all  the  men  will  be  called  out,  and  only 
the  old  men  left  in  the  place.     The  time,"  adds 


the  nun,  "  will  be  short ;  for  the  women  will 
prepare  the  vintages,  though  the  men  will  re- 
turn to  complete  the  work.  Meantime  no  news 
will  be  obtained,  excepting  through  private 
letters.  Presently,  three  couriers  will  arrive 
at  Blois,  of  whom  the  first  will  bring  tidings 
that  all  is  lost,  the  second  will  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  stop  at  all,  and  the  third  who  will  come 
by  fire  and  water" — probably  by  railway — 
"  will  be  the  bearer  of  good  news.  A  Te  Deum 
will  then  be  sung,  such  as  never  has  been  heard 
sung  before  ;  but  this  Te  Deum  will  not  be  in 
honour  of  him  who  reigned  at  the  first,  but 
for  the  saviour  granted  (accorde)  to  France." 
The  end  of  the  prophecy  is  a  statement  that 
"  the  Prince  will  not  be  there ;  they  will  go 
and  seek  him  elsewhere  ;  and  after  the  Prince 
has  ascended  the  throne,  France  will  enjoy 
peace  and  prosperity  twenty  years.10 

There  were  those  who  thought  the  "saviour" 
of  France  had  been  granted  in  the  person  of 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines ;  others  who  preferred 
to  identify  him  with  Garibaldi.  After  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers  this  singular  feeling  found, 
expression  in  the  surname  given  to  the  former 
of  "Jean  Dare,"  or  "  le  Qarcon  d'Orleans,"  in 
allusion  to  "  Jeanne  Dare,"  or  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans."  Some  of  the  coincidences  are  re- 
markable, but  even  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  saviour  of  France  has  appeared,  or  that 
France  is  saved. 
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1  The  people  of  Chartres  were  less  unhappy.  Invested  on  the 
morning  of  October  21st  by  the  Prussian  corps  which  had  cap- 
tured Cliateaudun,  and  detachments  from  Ranibouillet,  Etampes, 
Auberville,  and  Patay,  it  yielded  to  necessity.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  Prefect  and  the  Major  were  summoned  to  head -quarters, 
and  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in  negotiations  they  surren- 
dered the  town  to  save  it  from  certain  destruction  by  the  can- 
nonade of  the  enemy.  Skirmishing  was  going  on  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  negotiations,  were  in  progress,  and  the  parlem.cn- 
taires  had  to  pass  several  times  through  the  lines  under  Are. 

2  A  German  Hussar,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  attack  on 
Ablis,  gave  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter  under  date  of  Rambouillct, 
October  9th.  He  says  :  "  While  staying  in  barracks  here,  I  take 
up  my  pencil  to  write  you  a  few  words.  The  events  of  yesterday 
are  too  horrible  to  be  passed  over  by  me  without  writing  to  you 
about  them.  As  you  already  know,  the  4th  squadron  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Regiment  of  Hussars,  No.  10,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  and  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  were  attacked 
whUe  in  quarters  at  an  advanced  post  by  Gardes  Mobiles,  and 
were  all  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  48  men  and  12  horses. 
The  attack  was  made  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  the  patrols 
placed  in  advance  of  the  squadron,  to  the  number  of  60  men,  were 


driven  back.  The  town  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  tliree 
sides.  The  three  stables  which  the  Hussars  had  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  were  surrounded  while  the  Hussars  were  saddling 
their  horses.  Men  and  horses  were  then  shot  together,  the  shots 
being  discharged  at  random  through  apertures  and  stable  doors. 
The  Hussars  protected  themselves  with  their  carbines  as  well  as 
they  could,  this  being  the  only  thing  they  could  do;  but  at  last, 
seeing  the  uselessness  of  fighting  in  self-defence,  they  took  to 
flight,  climbing  over  walls  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  in 
this  way  the  48  men  escaped.  The  officers,  who  had  their  horses 
in  a  stable  apart  from  the  others,  escaped,  the  captain  only  being 
wounded.  We  were  alarmed  when  tins  news  was  brought  to  us 
and  at  onco  the  brigade,  with  artillery  and  a  company  of  Bavarian 
Jiigers,  returned  to  the  town,  which  was  two  and  a  half  miles 
long.  There  the  order  was  given  to  plunder  and  destroy  all 
stores  and  forage,  as  well  as  cows  ;  and  then  our  Hussars  set  on 
fire  every  house,  with  the  outhouses,  wood-stacks,  and  hay  and 
straw  ricks;  and  the  whole  of  the  town,  which  had  a  population 
of  about  0,000  inhabitants,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  permitted  to  leave  half  an 
hour  before  the  place  was  set  on  fire,  while  there  was  yet  time  to 
escape.    The  men  were  not  spared,  but  were  positively  shet  or 
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cut  down,  and  till  late  in  the  night  the  flames  rose  high  into  the 
sky.  It  was  a  day  such  as  lias  been  seldom  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  there  will  be  a  universal  clamour 
against  it.  Yet  it  was  a  just  punishment,  for  the  Hussars  who 
survived  were  compelled  to  place  themselves  against  the  walls, 
and  were  then  shot  and  put  into  waggons,  by  which  these  bands 
could  reckon  their  reward,  which  was  50  thalers  on  the  body  of 
each  Prussian.  Only  two  dead  bodies  of  Hussars  were  found  ; 
the  others,  with  the  horses  and  accoutrements,  had  been  taken 
away  in  the  waggons.'' 

3  The  following  telegram  refers  to  these  events : — 

"  Royal  Head-quarters,  Versailles,  Oct.  31. 
"The  outposts  of  General  Werder  encountered  the  enemy's 
troops  near  Gray  (Haute  Saone)  on  the  27th  of  October  (two  days 
before  the  occupation  of  Dijon),  and  repulsed  them  everywhere, 
taking  15  officers  and  500  men  prisoners." 

4  The  resignation  ot  Cambriels  was  in  answer  to  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  M.  Gambetta,  dated  Oct.  13th  :  — 

"  General, — I  have  to  appeal  to  your  patriotism.  The  com- 
mand of  the  various  volunteer  corps  (compagniesf ranches),  and 
of  a  brigade  of  Mobiles,  in  the  zone  of  the  Vosges,  has  been  given 
to  General  Garibaldi,  who  has  generously  offered  his  sword  and  his 
services  to  the  French  Republic.  General  Garibaldi  has  already 
left  here  to  see  you  and  Canrobert  on  the  means  of  action.  I 
count  upon  you  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome,  feeling  assured 
that  a  man  with  a  heart  like  yours  will  loyally  join  hands  with  the 
illustrious  patriot  in  order  to  achieve  a  joint  triumph  over  existing 
difficulties." 

It  is  M.  Vandevelde  who  records  that  General  Cambriels 
answered  this  appeal  by  tendering  his  resignation,  but  he  men- 
tions, apparently  in  extenuation  of  the  fact,  that  Cambriels  was 
still  suffering  from  a  wound  which  he  had  received  at  Sedan. 
The  wound  was  deeper  in  his  amour  propre,  and  we  are  once 
more  reminded  of  that  "miserable  personality  "  so  pathetically 
alluded  to  by  M.  Regnier  {ante,  p.  108,  note  14). 

6  Chanzy :  La  DeuxiemeArm.ee  de  la  Loire,  p.  14. 

6  La  Beauce  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  France,  formerly 
comprised  in  the  same  government  as  Orleans,  and  comprising 
the  country  about  Patay,  Chartres,  Chateaudun,  Vendome, 
Cloycs,  etc.    It  is  renowned  as  a  wheat  country. 

7  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Tours  says  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  required,  in  Bourbaki's  opinion,  to  organize  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  and  also  because  he  did  not  choose  to  serve 
under  the  then  Minister  of  War  at  Tours,  that  he  refused  to  take 
either  the  general  command  of  the  French  military  forces  out  of 
Paris,  or  that  of  the  army  at  the  Loire,  but  preferred  to  go  north- 
wards, where  he  would  be  more  independent,  and  hoped  to  get 
together  some  regular  troops  scattered  through  that  part  of 
France.  The  extract  which  follows  in  the  text  is  from  the  same 
letter  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  12th,  1870. 

8  On  account  of  the  important  bearing  of  all  that  concerns  the 
army  of  the  Loire  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  I  subjoin  a  translation 
of  all  that  is  to  the  point  in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  10th 
corps  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  (Nov.  8th,  10  p.m.). 

"  To  morrow,  Nov.  9th,  the  10th  corps,  in  order  to  execute  the 
operation  prescribed  by  the  order  of  movement  of  the  commander- 
in-chiel,  will  take  the  following  dispositions  : — 

"The  troops  will  breakfast  (mange  la  soupe)  at  half-past 
seven,  and  be  ready  along  the  whole  line  to  march  out  at  eight 
precisely. 

"  The  result  to  attain  is  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
Charsom  ille,  Epieds,  Coulmiers,  and  Saint-Sigismond,  and  to 
make  a  turning  movement  on  his  left,  in  order  to  occupy  in 
strength  the  route  from  Chateaudun  to  Orleans,  advancing  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  Barres,  and  holding  all  the 
positions  necessary  to  render  us  masters  of  the  woods  in  front  of 
Ro-4eres. 

"  General  Reyau,  with  his  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  should, 
during  this  operation,  cover  the  left  wing  of  the  army  by  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Patay,  and  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  in 
the  direction  of  Paris,  without  losing  sight  of  the  road  from 
Chateaudun,  in  order  to  avoid  all  surprise  from  that  quarter. 

"  The  Francs-Tire urs  of  Lieut.-Coloncl  Lipouski,   and  of  the 


commandant  of  Fourdras,  have  received  orders  to  reconnoitre 
Tounioisis  and  Saint- Peravy ;  they  will  co-operato  with  the 
cavalry,  and  will  be  during  the  whole  movement  under  the  orders 
of  General  Reyau." 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  corps  armed  with  Remington 
guns  were  ordered  to  be  kept  out  of  action  as  long  as  possible. 
They  were  not  yet  served  with  bayonets. 

9  La  Deuxieme  armee  de  la  Loire,    p.  35. 

10  The  London  Spectator,  referring  to  the  stir  made  by  the 
Prophecy  of  Blois,  at  the  time,  confessed  that  all  doubt  about  its 
genuineness  had  been  removed  by  reference  to  a  book  entitled 
"  L'Avenir:  Revelations  sur  VEglise  et  la  Revolution,"  the 
third  edition  of  which,  published  at  Brussels,  bears  date  in  1800. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  first  published 
at  the  date  given  by  the  Constitutionnel.  Turning  to  its  sub- 
ject matter,  the  Spectator  observed  that  there  were  certain  local 
events,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  part  of  her  pro- 
phecy, which  the  editor  states  really  took  place  in  Blois  in  1848, 
and  which  convinced  the  good  people  of  Blois  that  she  was  a  true 
prophet,  and  that  much  greater  troubles,  the  "  grands  mal- 
heurs"  par  excellence,  which  she  predicted  for  some  future 
time  (apparently  not  dated),  would  really  take  place. 

"  The  Nun  of  Blois  goes  on  to  assign  as  the  time  of  year  when 
the  "  great  calamities  "  are  to  overtake  France,  an  ecclesiastical 
occasion  which  her  editor  (writing  ten  years  before  the  event) 
declares  to  mean  after  the  first  fortnight  of  July  (apres  la  pre- 
miere quinzaine  de  Juillet).  In  point  of  fact,  war  was  de 
clared  on  the  15th  July.  She  then  goes  onto  assert  that  "the 
death  of  a  great  personage  will  be  concealed  lor  three  days,"  a 
prediction  which  had  not  been  verified.  She  then  foretells  that 
"the  gieat  calamities  "  will  all  happen  before  the  end  of  the 
vintage,  and  that  the  pedlars  or  travelling  salesmen  who  attend 
a  certain  fair  at  Blois  (which  the  editor  of  1800  fixes  as  the  fair 
of  August  23)  will  be  so  anxious  about  the  state  of  things  at 
their  own  houses,  that  they  will  make  haste  to  pack  up  and  be 
off  from  Blois.  On  August  23  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
great  battles  from  Metz  had  all  taken  place  some  three  or  four 
days,  the  last  battle  of  Gravelotte  having  occurred  on  August  18, 
and  Bazaine  being  already  effectually  shut  up  in  Metz ;  indeed 
Macmahon  had  on  the  previous  day  begun  his  march  from 
Chalons,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  France  was  one  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.  The  nun  goes  on  to  say  how  terrible  the  calamities  of 
France  will  be.  '  Nevertheless,'  she  says,  '  they  will  not  extend 
to  the  whole  of  France,  but  only  to  some  great  cities,  and,  most 
of  all  to  the  capital,  where  there  will  be  a  terrible  conflict,  and 
the  massacre  will  be  great.'  " 

After  some  details  relative  to  the  priests  and  religious  persons 
who  would  be  in  constant  terror,  she  goes  on :  "  There  will  be 
great  need  of  prayer,  for  the  wicked  would  wish  to  destroy 
everything,  but  they  will  not  have  time.  They  will  all  perish  in 
the  great  fight.  Many  good  will  perish  also,  for  they  will  make 
all  the  men  go  out  to  the  fight,  and  only  the  old  men  will  remain.'' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  this  prophecy  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  before  the  middle  of  November,  the  call  for  all  the 
male  population  able  to  bear  arms  had  already  been  made,  aud 
since  then  the  Communists  of  Paris  have  compelled  many  who 
were  not  in  heart  with  them  to  fight  for  their  cause.  The  nun  adds 
that  the  last  [those  summoned  last]  will  not  go  far ;  they  will 
not  go  more  than  three  days'  march  from  Blois — say,  to  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  encamped  somewhere  between  Bourges  and 
Blois.  "  The  time  will  be  short.  It  will  be  the  women  who  will 
prepare  the  vintage,  and  the  men  will  return  in  time  to  finish 
it,  because  all  will  be  over."  It  must  be  admitted,  says  the 
Spectator,  "  that  the  good  nun  seems  to  have  been  very  wide 
of  the  mark  here,  unless,  indeed,  Paris  falls,  and  the  Army  ot 
the  Loire  is  again  defeated,  and  peace  is  made  within  the  next 
week  or  so,  in  which  case  all  may  be  over  almost  as  soon  as  she 
predicted.  During  all  this  time  the  Jxue  news  will  not  be 
known  except  by  private  letters.  At  last  three  couriers  will 
come.  The  first  will  announce  that  all  is  lost.  The  second,  who 
will  arrive  in  the  night,  will  only  meet  one  man  in  the  streets, 
who,  as  he  leans  against  his  door,  will  look  at  him  and  say, '  You, 
are  hot,   my   friend ;  dismount,   and   take   a  glass  of  wine ; ' 
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to  which  the  other  will  reply,  '  I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry,' 
and  will  explain  that  another  courier  ought  soon  to  arrive 
and  bring  good  news.  Then  he  will  continue  his  route  to- 
ward the  Berry."  The  Berry  is  the  district  of  France  in  which 
Bourges  lies;  in  other  words,  this  courier  is  supposed  to 
be  going  toward  the  head-quarters  of  the  Loire  army.  "  You 
will  be  praying  toward  six  in  the  morning,  when  you  will  hear 
it  said  that  two  couriers  have  passed,  and  then  there  will  arrive 
the  third,  fire  and  water,  who  will  be  due  at  Tours  atseven  o'clock, 
and  who  will  bring  the  good  news.  '  Note,'  says  the  editor  of  1860, 
that  the  courier,  fire  and  water,  i.e„  the  railway,  is  thus  an- 
nounced long  before  any  one  dreamt  of  it  in  France'  (the  pro- 
phecy, as  we  have  said,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1808).  The  curious 
point  here  is  the  reference  to  Tours  (where  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  now  established,  Nov.,  1870)  as  the  end  of  this  railway- 
courier's, journey— who  is  to  arrive  at  Blois  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  be  due  at  Tours  at  seven— the  distance  being  about  thirty- 
five  miles  or  an  hour's  express  journey.  '  Then  a  Te  Deum  will 
be  sung— yes,  indeed,  a  Te  Deum,  but  such  a  Te  Deum  as  has 
never  been  sung.  But  it  won't  be  he  who  is  expected  who  will 
reign,  i.  e.,  who  wSJ  reign  at  first;  it  will  be  the  Saviour  granted 
to  France  on  whom  France  did  not  count.  The  Prince  will  not 
be  there.  They  will  go  and  fetch  him .  Nevertheless,  quiet  will 
reappear,  and  from  the  moment  when  the  Prince  remounts  the 
throne  France  will  enjoy  a  perfect  peace,  and  will  be  more  flou- 
rishing and  more  tranquil  than  ever  for  about  twenty  years.' 

"Another  prophecy  quoted  in  the  same  pamphlet   (of  date 
1860)  prophesies,  along  with  much  thatseetns  highly  improbable, 
the  loss  of  his  empire  by  Napoleon,  and  the  destruction  of  Paris. 
'  The  Pope,'  it  is  said,  '  shall  be  at  that  time  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  he  shall  be  restored  by  Napoleon.     The  latier  will  be  Em- 
peror, but  his  empire  shall  not  be  long ;  for  when  he  shall  com- 
mence afflicting  the  Pope  and  the  children  of  Judah,  then  God 
shall  send  arrows  of  fire  against   him  and  his.     But  before  all 
there  will  be  a  war  of  the  French  and  English  against  the  Turks; 
nevertheless,  the  Russians  will  lose  the  first  war,  but  there  will  be 
a  second  war,  in  which  the  Russians  will  take  Constantinople  and 
the  Austrians  Jerusalem.     Then  the  Russians  will  encamp   in 
Piedmont,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  will  have  lost  the  kingdom 
and  will  be  a  Russian  general.     Some  sovereigns  {des  souverains) 
invade  France,  which  is  desolated  by  civil  war,  but  they  will  not 
get  to  Paris  till  it  is  already  destroyed  by  fire.     Before  that  there 
will  be  in  Paris  famine,  pestilence,  and  civil  war.  Then  Henry  V. 
will  be  King  of  France,  and  he  will  leave  the  isle  of  captivity. 
After  that  England  will  turn  Catholic,  and  also  two  sovereigns  of 
Germany.'     Here  is  an  odd  enough  medley  of  fiction,  or  at  least 
of  violent  improbability  and  of  actual  fact,  the  improbabilities 
seeming  to  be  spoken  of  as  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  facts.1' 
The  notoriety  gained  by  the  prophecy,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  War  of  1870  agreed  in  some  important 
particulars  with  its  predictions,  raised  a  question  of  its  authen- 
ticity in  France,  no  less  than  in  England,  and  the  Abbevillois 
published   a   letter  received  from    a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Abbeville,  who  said  he  had  communicated  on  the 
subject  wit!)  the  superior  of  the  Ursuline  sisters  of  Blois,  and 
had  received  the  reply  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  : — "  I   do  not  know    by   what    train  of  circumstances 
our  sisters  became  convinced  that  they  possessed  an  authentic 
copy  of  a  prophecy  which  was  never  written.    The  accounts 
given  by  the   newspapers,  although  they  reproduce  the  chief 
incidents  (and  that  without  any  information  from  us),  add  to  and 
misrepresent  a  number  of  the  details.     The  fact  is  that  in  1804 
an   attendant  of  the   convent  who  had  lived  in  the  obscurity 
and  simplicity  of  a  life  of  abnegation  and  devotedness  to  our 
house,  which  was  at  the  time  in  extreme  poverty,  was  visited  on 
her  death-bed  by  a  young  postulant,  now  the  Mere  Providence. 
The  dying  woman  seemed  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  realities 
that  surrounded  her.     The  future  appeared  to  be  unfolded  before 
her  eyes  in  a  series  of  animated  pictures  which  she  made  known 
by  exclamations.     Most  of  the  events  which  she  communicated 
were    connected    with  the    house,  and    have  been    strikingly 
fulfilled.  Other  of  her  statements  announced  political  revolutions, 
which  were  verified  in  1848.    Some,  however,  seem  now  to  be 
coming  to  pass  ;  but  no  date  was  stated.    The  newspapers  fixed 
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these  afterwards.  Mere  Providence,  on  hearing:  all  these  pre- 
dictions, said  to  the  dying  woman  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  confide  matters  so  serious  to  a  nun  than  to  a  postulant  about 
to  quit  her  noviciate  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
her  family.  The  sister  replied,  'When  you  are  of  age  to  take 
your  vows,  your  mother  will  no  longer  oppose  your  duing 
so ;  and  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  desire  to  confide  these  tilings, 
because  it  is  you  alone  who  will  see  their  fulfilment.'  In  fact, 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  attendant,  Mere  Providence  lost 
her  mother,  and  was  at  liberty  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life, 
and  she  alone  survives  of  all  her  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing that  she  is  ninety-two  years  of  age,  she  enjoys  quite 
exceptional  gaiety  and  health."  The  letter  concludes  by  repeating 
that  "no  precise  date  was  fixed  by  Sister  Marianne;  yet  Mere 
Providence  never  confounded  the  events  of  1848  with  those 
of  the  present  time ;  and,  of  late  years,  when  the  political  horizon 
became  overclouded,  she  gave  the  following  answer  to  questions 
put  to  her :  — ' No ;  it  is  not  the  time  for  'great  events.'  Now 
she  thinks  that  the  time  has  come." 

CATHELINEAU'S   VOLUNTEERS. 

Page  174.    The  Volunteers  under  Cathelineau  were  mustered 
at  Le  Mans.    Miss  Pearson,  in  her  admirable  record  of  "  Ad- 
ventures during  the  War  of  1870,"  mentions  having  seen  them  in 
that  city,  on  her  way  to  Orleans,  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Le  Mans  was  Sunday.     The  Cathe- 
dral was  full  of  kneeling  worshippers,  "  the  Pontifical  Zouave 
and  the  Garibaldian  Volunteer,  the  Breton  peasant  and  the  Iong- 
descendeil  Franc-tireur  captain  of  La  Vendee,  prayed  side  by  side 
for  their  well-beloved  and  suffering  France."     On  the  Boulevard 
outside  were  the  bronzed  and  bearded  soldiers  of  Alders,  sons  of 
French  colonists,  with  afaith  in  the  star  of  France  that  was  quite 
touching :  "  We  have  crossed  the  sea,  Madame,"  said  one  of  their 
sergeants,  "  We  have  marched  on  foot  from  Marseilles,  and  we 
arc  going  to  Serial !  "    The  rest  is  interesting  for  its  historical 
interest:  "Strange  and  most  appropriate,"  Miss  Pearson  con- 
tinues, "  was    the  parade  ground  of  the  Franc-tireurs  of  Cathe- 
lineau.    It  was  on  the  old  Place  Viauuie.    There  where  Cathe- 
lineau fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  fighting  for  the  Bourbons ; 
there,  where  his  Vendeans,  despairing  and  dismayed  at  their  leader's 
fall,  retreated  from  the  position  they  had  won,  the  grandson  of 
the  dead   hero,  the   Genei-al   Cathelineau  of  to-day,   mustered 
around  him  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  fought  and  fell 
on  that  very  spot,  on  that  fatal  day ;  to  march  again  against  a 
foe.    The  Fleur-de-lis,  and  the  white  cockade,  were  replaced  by 
the  Tricolour;  but  the  euemy  now  was  a  foreign  invader,  and 
royalist  and  republican  could  fight  side  by  side  in  this  common 
cause.     Their  dress  was  perfect  for  irregular  troops.    The  men 
wore  black  cloth  tunics  and  trousers  bound  with  blue,  bluescarfs 
around  the  waist,  and  black  slouching  hats,  with  a  raven's  plume 
fastened  by  a  small  tricolour  cockade.     I  he  officers  wore  their 
scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and  had  high  boots  and  black  gauntlet 
gloves.     The  rank  was  marked  by  a  small  gold  star,  embroidered 
on  the  sleeve,  one,  two,  or  three,  as  depended  on  the  rank.   Both 
officers  and  men  were  of  a  very  superior  class.     Tiiey  were  ac- 
companied by  a  small,  well-organized  regimental   ambulance, 
under  the  management  of  Madame  Cathelineau.  She  had  a  hus- 
band and  two  sons  in  the  corps,  and  many,  very  many,  friends 
and  neighbours  and,  with  two  other  Vendean  ladies,  she  followed 
the   regiment  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  light 
store-waggons,  to  be  at  hand  to  nurse  the  wounded  of  the  corps, 
in  case  of  need.     It  was  quite  a  model  little  ambulance,  just 
what  an  ambulance  should  be — the  nucleus  of  work  able  to  be 
expanded  to  any  extent  that  occasion  may  require.     One  thing 
struck  us  as  peculiar  and  beautiful — the   deeply  religious  tone 
of  the  whole  corps  .     English  people,  not  considering  the  innate 
faith  of  the   Breton   nature  in  '  things  unseen,'   might    have 
considered  it  superstitious  to  wear,  as  they  all  did,  a  crimson 
heart,  embroidered  on  black  cloth,  and  attached  to  the  tunic, 
with  the  words  written  below  it,  '  Arrete  !  le  cceur  de  Jesus  est 
ici !  '     Perhaps  it  was  so ;  but  the  idea   that  the    presence   of 
the  Saviour  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier  would  turn  aside  the  balls 
and  be  his  shield  in  the  hour  of  danger  is,  after  all,  a  very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  that  was  but  the  outward  expression  of  that  ideal." 
Page  177.    The  strength  of  Wittich's division  was  15,000  men. 
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POLICY  OF  RUSSIA. 


CHAPTER     LXVII. 

THE   RUSSIAN  NOTE. 

Tho  long-lookcd-for  opportunity—Russia  never  sulks— Antece- 
dents of  the  Eastern  Question— Will  of  Peter  the  Great- 
Persistent  Policy  of  Russia— Treaty  of  Kainardji— The  Czar 
acknowledged  Protector  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
—Intrigues  in  the  Crimea— The  Crimea  annexed— Treaty 
of  Jassy— Extension  of  the  Empire  to  the  Dniester— The 
Revolution  of  1789  and  the  Question  of  the  East— Napoleon's 
dream  of  Empire— His  ambition  in  Egypt  and  Syria  baulked 
by  the  British  Government— England  and  France  enemies  of 
the  Sultan— Treaty  of  Bucharest— Battle  of  Navarino— War 
With  Russia  and  Treaty  of  Adrianople — Position  of  Austria 
—The  Hungarian  War— Retrospect  to  the  Treaty  of  Uukiar- 
Skelessi  after  the  War  with  Mehemet  Ali— Preparations  for 
the  Conquest  of  Constantinople — Mission  of  Prince  Ment- 

schikoff The  Crimean  War— Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)— 

Specific  articles  which  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan— The  attitude  of  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1870 
— The  Neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  denounced  by  the 
Russian  Press — Alleged  infringements  of  the  Treaty  pre- 
viously—  Relations  between  Russia  and  Austria — First 
rumours  of  the  Russian  Note—  Text  of  the  Note — Reply  of 
Earl  Granville— Indignation  felt  in  England — Count  Bis- 
marck ready  with  a  proposal  for  a  Conference — What  people 
thought  of  the  whole  business— What  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
thought— What  Earl  Russell  thought— Complications  which 
retarded  the  meeting  of  a  Conference — The  United  States 
said  to  be  invited  by  Russia — Expectation  that  M.  Jules 
Favre  would  represent  France — Meeting  of  the  Conference 
in  January,  1871 — Speech  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament — Observations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Debate — 
Conclusion  of  the  Conference,  and  its  results. 

The  ink  which  signed  the  capitulation  of 
Metz  was  scarcely  dry — the  telegram  which 
announced  the  fact  that  the  sword  of  France 
was  broken  had  scarcely  been  deciphered  at 
St.  Petersburg — when  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
the  astute  minister  of  the  Czar,  complacently 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  in  the  beautiful  seat  ot 
the  emperors,  Tzarskoe-Selo,  on  the  Moscow 
road,  also  affixed  his  signature  to  a  memorable 
document.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  the  despatch 
since  known  as  "the  Russian  Note,"  to  be  con- 
vinced that  its  contents  had  been  well  consi- 
dered beforehand,  and  that  it  lay  ready  in  the 
Minister's  portfolio  awaiting  the  hour  when  it 
could  be  sent,  as  on  the  point  of  an  arrow,  to 
its  destined  aim.  So  long  as  Bazaine  held  out 
at  Metz,  there  was  a  remote  chance,  at  least, 
that  France  would  rise  from  the  contest,  which 
had  brought  her  to  her  knees  breathless,  but 
en  garde.  The  event  of  October  28th  had 
humbled  her  in  the  dust,  and  not  only  struck 
the  weapon  out  of  her  hand,  but  maimed  for  a 
long  time  to  come  her  sword-arm;  and  the 
alliance  of  the  western  powers  which  had  been 
no  less  faithfully  kept  between  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Victoria  than  it  was  in  other  times,  be- 


tween Henry  the  Fourth  and  Elizabeth,  was 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  well  enough 
known  that  Russia  never  sulks.1  She  always 
yields,  when  yielding  is  inevitable,  with  good 
grace,  and  waits  sweetly  smiling  for  the  next 
favourable  opportunity  to  resume  the  thread  of 
her  intent.  That  opportunity,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  had 
suddenly  presented  itself.  The  arrow  was 
barbed  and  feathered — ready  for  flight.  The 
Northern  Ulysses  had  only  to  snatch  up  the 
bow,  which  only  he  could  bend,  at  the  aus- 
picious moment,  and  his  revenge  was  certain. 

For  a  connected  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
which  this  Note  was  the  latest  outcome,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  document  known 
as  "the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great,"2  who  died  in 
1725.    After  premising  that  the  Russian  nation 
has  been  chosen  by  Providence  to  govern  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  Will  proceeds  to  define  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Czar's  successors. 
Perpetual  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  is  enjoined;  family 
alliances   with   German  princesses  are  to  be 
promoted.     Poland    is   to   be  divided.     Den- 
mark and  Sweden  weakened.  The  alliance  with 
England  cultivated.      [The  United  States  of 
America  did  not  then  exist.]   The  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  were  to  be  occupied. 
The  scattered  Greeks  drawn  into  sympathetic 
relationship  with  Russia.    Persia  conquered  in 
order  to  extend  the  empire  in  that  direction  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  Turkey  for  the  sake  of 
Constantinople.   The  remaining  powers,  France 
and  Austria,  were  to  be  courted,  Avith  the  view 
of  using  the  one  which  firstaccepted  theaUiance 
of  Russia  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  other. 
By  this  means,  it  was  predicted,  all   Europe 
would    eventually    fall   under  subjection  to 
Russia.     It  is   generally    admitted    that  the 
policy  thus  outlined  by  Peter  the  Great  has 
been  steadily  adhered  to;  whether  or  not  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  is  another  matter.    Po- 
land has  been  divided,  and  Sweden  weakened. 
The   shores   of  the   Black  Sea  have  been  oc- 
cupied, and  the  empire  continually  extended 
eastward.      India,   Persia,   and  Turkey   have 
been  menaced;   and  the   preservation  of  the 
latter  power,  on  account  of  the  vast  strategical 
and   political   importance   of  Constantinople, 
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has  been  made  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
modern  diplomacy. 

The  first  treaty  of  importance  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  that 
of  Kutzchouc-Kainardji,  dating  in  1774.  The 
war  was  one  of  mere  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  Catherine  had  already  worked  her 
will  in  Poland  with  the  connivance  of  Prussia, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  Austria.  According  to 
Rabbe,3  her  next  thought  was  the  "grand 
idea"  of  "expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and 
restoring  to  the  country  of  Themistocles  and 
Philopoenion  its  ancient  liberty."  She  landed 
troops  in  the  Morea,  but  only  succeeded  in 
covering  the  country  with  bones.  At  sea  she 
was  successful,  having  English  officers  to  com- 
mand her  vessels.  The  honour  of  the  achieve- 
ment was  given  by  Catherine  to  Alexis  OrlofF, 
but  in  reality  Elphinstone  and  Dugdale  de- 
stroyed the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Tchesme,  near  the  island  of  Chio  (1770) ;  and 
a  little  later  (1773)  the  victories  of  Roumiant- 
zoff  compelled  the  Sultan  to  submit  to  the  Peace 
of  Kainardji,  which  "opened  to  Russia  the  Black 
Sea  and  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, preserved  to  her  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and 
assured  the  independence  of  the  Crimea ;  or 
rather  reserved  it  for  the  ambition  of  Ca- 
therine."4 Of  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  this 
treaty,  those  which  eventually  proved  to  be 
of  most  importance  were  the  7th,  8th,  and 
14th  by  which  the  Porte  undertook  to  "protect 
constantly  the  Greek  Religion,"  and  to  allow 
Russia  to  build  a  church  in  Constantinople,  in 
addition  to  the  chapel  at  the  embassy.  These 
two  articles  formed  the  basis  of  the  claims 
made  by  Russia,  in  1853,  to  exercise  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  Church  throughout 
the  whole  of  Turkey;  but  there  were  others — 
the  3rd,  16th,  and  23rd — of  more  immediate  po- 
litical importance.  By  the  3rd  article,  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Crimea  and  Kouban  were  declared 
independent,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
Russia  nor  the  Porte  should,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  interfere  in  their  affairs.  The  16th 
article  restored  Bessarabia,  the  fortress  of  Ben- 
der, Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  the  Porte ;  and 
the  23rd  restored  Georgia  and  Mingrelia.  The 
country  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug  was 
given  to  Russia.    The  fiction  of  a  pretended 


interest  in  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  then  plausibly  kept  in  the  foreground  by 
Catherine,  who  soon  afterwards,  having  been 
thoroughly  successful  in  conspiring  against 
Poland,  occupied  Crim  Tartary  and  the  whole 
country  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  her  obligations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  England  and  France  had  acted  in  con- 
cert, to  prevent  what  has  been  justly  stigma- 
tized as  "the  greatest  crime  in  modern  history," 
a  barrier  would  have  been  preserved  against 
Russian  aggression,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  expenditure  of  much  blood  and 
treasure  in  later  years.  Even  yet  the  sin 
of  the  spoliation  of  Poland  has  not  been 
atoned,  and  we  may  live  to  see  an  alliance  as 
fatal  to  Turkey  as  that  of  Frederick  and 
Catherine  to  the  former  country.  Now,  as 
then,  Austria  is  like  the  corn  between  two 
millstones,  and  seems  to  have  no  choice  but  to 
participate  in  the  political  crimes  of  other 
powers,  or  to  share  with  the  sufferers  the 
consequences  of  them.5 

Occasion  was  soon  found  to  set  at  nought  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji.  Turkey 
was  restless  and  indignant  to  see  the  Russians 
flaunting  their  colours  under  the  very  walls  of 
Constantinople,  and  regarded  with  haughty 
displeasure  then  intrigues  for  ruling  in  the 
Crimea  under  the  semblance  of  Tartar  inde- 
pendence. Events  were  brought  to  a  crisis 
when,  in  1778,  the  Khan  Sachem  Gueray,  who 
had  been  forcibly  installed  in  the  government 
of  the  Crimea  by  Russia,  was  again  dispos- 
sessed by  the  protege  of  the  Porte.  Catherine 
then  marched  her  troops  into  the  Crimea, 
under  Suwarrow,  and  the  Turks  prepared  for 
war.  A  peace  was  patched  up  in  1779,  both 
powers  agreeing  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  Porte  agreeing;  never  to 
interfere,  on  religious  pretexts,  with  the  civil 
or  military  power  of  the  Khan.  In  1782,  the 
same  causes  produced  the  same  results.  The 
Crimea  was  reoccupied  by  Russian  troops,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January  1784,  a  new  treaty  was 
signed  at  Constantinople  by  which  the  Porte 
ceded  to  Russia  the  Crimea,  the  island  of 
Taman,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Kouban  which 
lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  frontier  between  the 
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two  empires.  Such  humiliating  conditions 
could  not  however  long  endure :  Austria  was 
tempted  to  join  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
member Turkey.  The  Russians,  still  con- 
ducted to  victory  (1787-89)  by  Suwarrow, 
captured  Bucharest,  Bender,  Akerman,  and 
Ismail ;  while  the  Austrians  under  Loudon 
became  masters  of  Belgrade.6  The  war  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Jassy  (Jan.  9th, 
1792)  which  established  the  Dneister  as  a  per- 
petual frontier  between  the  two  empires,  and 
confirmed  the  territorial  cessions,  which  in- 
cluded the  Crimea,  of  the  former  treaty.  It 
was  after  this  settlement,  and  the  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  by 
which  it  was  followed,  that  Catherine  founded 
the  town  and  port  of  Odessa,  between  the  Bug 
and  the  Dneister.  Belgrade  was  restored  to 
the  Sultan,  and  Russia  acquired  the  fortress  of 
Oczakoff. 

The  French  Revolution  then  broke  out,  and 
Russia  was  otherwise  occupied  than  in  troub- 
ling the  Turks.     But  Turkey  and  her  magni- 
ficent seat  of  empire  at  Constantinople,  troubled 
the  dreams  of  others.   A  young  artillery  officer, 
named  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  had  gained  such 
prestige  by  his  success  at  Toulon  and  his  ser- 
vices at  the  War  Office,  that  he  naturally 
looked  for  the  preferment  which  was  denied 
to  his  ambition,  and  fretted  under  his  forced 
inaction   while   the    affairs    of   the   Republic 
were  going  to  ruin.     In  the  summer  of  1795, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  hopes  would 
soon  be  realized.     The  Moderate  Republicans 
were  in  power,  the  Jacobins  were  exasperated, 
the  whole  south  of  France,  where  fresh  atro- 
cities  had   been   committed,  was   in   a   state 
of    feverish    anxiety,    and    the    repulse    of 
Kellermann   had   created   a   military   danger, 
which  only  the  local  knowledge  and  military 
skill  of  Napoleon  seemed  calculated  to  avert. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  his  plans 
before  them  for  prosecuting  the  war  in  Italy 
to   a   successful   issue.      These   circumstances 
combined   to    favour   the   idea    of  a   speedy 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
he  had  the  world  at  his  foot  if  he  could  once 
secure  fair  play  for  his  talents  and  his  energy. 
The  hope,  however  reasonable,  was  suddenly 
crushed  when  the  Committee,  with  Napoleon's 


plans  on  the  table  before  them,  tendered  him  a 
command  in  La  Vendee,  and  appointed  Scherer 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  vice  Kel- 
lerman,  who  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  Alps.  Anything  more  unjust  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive.  This  Scherer,  too,  the  son 
of  a  butcher,  was  a  man  of  no  character,  for 
the  time  came  when  he  incurred  dismissal  for 
his  rapacity  and  extortion.  What  end  did  the 
Committee  purpose  to  gain.  Had  they  uni- 
formly declined  to  employ  Buonaparte  after 
his  arrest,  the  inference  would  be  plain  that 
he  was  still  suffering  under  the  ban  of  suspicion 
laid  upon  him  by  Salicetti  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest.  This  supposition,  however,  is  not  tena- 
ble, for  he  had  since  been  employed  in  the  most 
delicate  and  confidential  of  all  offices, — that 
which  involved  the  setting  of  armies  in  motion, 
and  consequently  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
— of  victory  or  defeat  for  the  Republic.  More- 
over, at  the  very  time  when  they  disappointed 
his  hopes  of  a  command  in  Italy,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  had  tendered  him  a  command 
in  La  Vende'e,  and  he  had  long  previously,  it 
must  be  remembered,  held  the  appointment  of 
Brigadier-General  in  the  Army  of  the  West, 
from  which  he  was  only  absent  on  leave. 
Why,  then,  since  it  is  plain  the  Committee 
knew  not  how  to  dispense  with  Napoleon's 
services,  this  coquetting  with  his  hopes  ?  Why 
this  apparent  determination  to  put  the  right 
man  in  the  wrong  place  ?  Why,  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  an  equal  determination  not  to  be 
shelved,  and  to  risk  all,  as  the  event  proves  he 
did,  on  the  cast  of  a  die  ? 

The  truth  is  that  Napoleon,  so  far  from 
being  a  neglected  and  unknown  man  at  this 
time — a  single  unit  in  the  crowd  of  expectants 
waiting  in  the  antechambers  of  the  great, — 
an  unemployed  and  recently  disgraced  officer, 
melancholy  for  lack  of  preferment, — was  in  the 
position  of  one  whose  vast  abilities  are  recog- 
nized and  feared,  and  who  himself  knew  that 
this  was  so.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  this  remarkable  passage  occurs: 
"  I  have  just  read  the  following  passage  in  a 
printed  report  which  Cambon  has  made  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  South :  '  We  shall  be  in 
imminent  danger  whensoever  the  virtuous  and 
brave  general  of  artillery,  Buonaparte,  puts 
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himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  grenadiers,  and 
opens  the  passage  to  us,' " — a  remark  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  what  a  character  for  energy 
and  ability  he  had  already  gained.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  this  man  was  indebted  for  the 
command  with  which  he  was  finally  entrusted 
to  the  friendship  of  Barras,  purchased  by  an 
act  of  vice,  and  that  he  commenced  his  career 
b}T  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Paris 
in  the  servile  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
professional  soldier ! 

No.  It  was  fear  that  dictated  the  offer 
made  to  Napoleon,  and  he  knew  it.  Knowing 
it,  he  declined  acceptance ;  and  now,  feeling 
that  his  time  was  come,  he  determined  upon  a 
course  which  would  either  force  the  hand  of 
the  Government,  or  give  him  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

Bourrienne  says,  in  allusion  to  this  time 
(without  having  at  all  understood  the  real 
position  of  Buonaparte)  that  "  Injustice  had 
soured  his  spirit.  He  was  tormented  with  the 
desire  of  action.  To  remain  in  the  crowd  was 
insupportable  to  him.  He  resolved  to  quit 
France,  and  the  favourite  idea,  which  he  ever 
afterwards  retained,  that  there  was  an  Empire 
to  be  won  in  the  East,  inspired  him  with  the 
notion  of  going  to  Constantinople,  and  of  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Seigneur.  What  dreams  he  indulged  in  !  What 
gigantic  projects  he  brought  forth  in  the  exal- 
tation of  his  imagination  !  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  follow  him.  I  replied  in  the  negative. 
I  regarded  him  as  a  young  madman  (fou)  who 
was  pushed  on  to  extravagant  enterprises,  to 
desperate  resolutions,  by  the  irritation  of  his 
spirit,  the  injustice  he  had  endured,  his  irre- 
sistible craving  for  action,  and,  in  a  word,  by 
his  want  of  money.  He  did  not  blame  me. 
He  said  he  would  take  with  him  Junot,  and 
several  young  officers  whom  he  had  known  at 
Toulon,  and  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
his  fortune.     He  also  named  Marmont." 

This  design  to  go  to  Turkey  was  not  the 
mere  dream  of  a  delirious  imagination.  The 
idea  of  Turkey  as  a  field  of  action  had  crossed 
Napoleon's  mind  long  before,  when  he  was 
smarting  under  the  accusation  of  Salicetti,  and 
declared  to  his  friends  he  was  henceforth  any- 
thing— Chinese,  Turk,  or  Hottentot.     China 


as  a  field  of  action  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  then  recent  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney, 
which  dates  1793-4,  and  had,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  opened  the  eyes  of  many,  besides  Napo- 
leon, to  the  conviction  that  a  new  world  in  the 
East  invited  the  energies  which  had  already 
established  the  British  power  in  India.  It  was 
still  more  natural  that  visions  of  an  indepen- 
dent field  of  action  in  Turkey,  by  which  France 
might  be  served  and  his  own  ambition  satisfied, 
should  attract  the  gaze  of  the  ardent  young 
soldier.  The  year  1770  had  seen  the  English 
and  Russian  fleets  combined  against  the  Grand 
Seigneur;  in  1784  the  Crimea  had  been  an- 
nexed by  Catherine ;  and  in  1787-91,  the 
combined  powers  of  Austria  and  Russia  had 
waged  a  disastrous  war  against  the  Turks, 
in  which  the  latter  had  lost  200,000  men,  and 
the  Semiramis  of  the  North  had  achieved  a 
bloody  triumph  by  the  fall  of  Ismail  when 
35,000  Turks  fell  in  the  assault,  after  stretch- 
ing 15,000  Russians  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
ramparts,  and  Suwarrow  might  have  swum  in 
blood. 7  If,  in  our  day,  England  and  France 
have  combined  to  hold  Russia  in  check  at  the 
gates  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  surely  nothing  but 
honourable  that  a  young  soldier,  whom  the  tur- 
bulent factions  of  the  Republic  prevented  from 
serving  his  country  on  her  own  frontier,  should 
have  seen  so  clearly  how  the  enemies  of  France 
might  be  met  and  vanquished  on  this  distant 
field.  The  wonder  is  that  biographers  should 
have  been  so  utterly  misled  by  the  maudlin 
speculations  of  Bourrienne,  who  saw  in  Napo- 
leon only  "un  jeune  fou"  at  this  period,  and 
who,  with  all  his  honesty,  had  no  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit  he  served. 
So  it  was,  disgusted  with  the  offer  of  a 
witherino-  command  in  La  Vendee  after  he  had 
redeemed  France  from  shame  at  Toulon  and 
pointed  the  way  to  glory  from  the  summits  of 
the  Alps,  that  Napoleon  at  once  "  declined," 
or  sent  in  his  "  resignation,"  as  he  expressed 
it ;  and  it  was  then,  while  the  butcher's  son 
was  preparing  to  head  the  troops  who  already 
honoured  the  name  of  Buonaparte,  and  whose 
path  over  mountain  and  plain  he  had  marked 
out  with  the  inspiration  of  genius — that  the 
thought  which  had  crossed  his  mind  so  long 
before,  and  we  know  not  how  often  in  the  in- 
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terval,  and  had  always  been  overshadowed  by 
a  brighter  hope,  sprang  up  fresh  and  vigorous. 
•'  These  men,"  we  conceive  him  muttering, 
"will  never  advance  me  unless  compelled  by 
some  overwhelming  necessity;  so  long  as  I 
linger  here  they  will  borrow  my  happiest  in- 
spirations, and  send  their  creatures  to  execute 
my  plans ;  or,  La  Vendee  is  near  at  hand,  and 
there  my  longing  for  action  may  be  sated  by  the 
slaughter  of  rebellious  peasants,  and  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  a  brigade.  Never.  If  I  cannot 
meet  these  Russians,  these  Austrians,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
I  will  at  least,by  your  leave,  my  friends,  thun- 
der at  his  doors  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  go  my  own  way  to  glory.  Nous  verrons!" 
We  have  called  the  resolution  which  Napo- 
leon was  now  revolving  in  his  mind  a  cast  of 
the  die — a  stake — and  so  it  was.  He  had  been 
under  arrest — provisionally  liberated — erased 
from  the  list  of  generals — restored  in  a  suspi- 
cious manner  to  his  rank — and  offered  a  com- 
mand which  he  had  flatly  refused  to  accept. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  proposal  to  leave 
the  country  was  not  unlikely  to  be  accepted, 
and  that  acceptance  opened  to  him  a  career  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue, 
and  which  we  now  know  would  have  changed 
the  history  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  proposal  were  declined,  a  more  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  his  services  on  the  part  of  the 
government  would  be  sure  to  follow.  They 
would  decline  it  because  they  could  not  spare 
hie  services,  and  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  determined  no  longer  to  serve  them  in  the 
ambiguous  manner  he  had  been  compelled  to 
do  since  his  re-instatement  in  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral. This  proposal,  it  would  be  understood, 
was  Napoleon's  declaration  of  independence,  or 
at  least,  his  protest  against  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  towards  him.  It  would  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Would  he  risk  the  consequences  ? 
He  did  risk  them,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Committee  succumbed. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  date  of  the  memo- 
rial, Napoleon  wrote  to  Joseph:  "The  Com- 
mittee has  decided  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  France  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
I  am  to  be  re-established  in  tlie  artillery,  and 
will  probably  continue  with  the  Committee," 


that  is  to  -say,  in  the  war  office,  as  the  adviser 
of  the  Committee  in  the  Italian  campaign. 
Thus  Napoleon's  coup  de  main  had  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  he  was  now  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  position  that  he  added  in 
the  same  letter :  "  If  I  remain  here,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  I  may  be  foolish  enough  to  get 
married:"  as  we  know,  in  fact,  he  did,  and 
what  great  results  speedily  followed.  So  far 
as  the  present  history  is  concerned  we  may 
dismiss  this  curious  episode  by  remarking  that 
it  shows  how  the  Turkish  problem  at  that 
time  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  greatest 
soldier  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  Napoleon 
the  Third  was  only  following  the  traditions  of 
his  house  when  he  turned  his  eyes  eastward 
soon  after  his  first  accession  to  power,  and 
declared  himself  the  "Protector  of  the  Holy 
Places." 

As  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
swept  on,  and  Napoleon  bore  aloft  the  banner 
of  France,  his  dream  of  the  East  began  to 
realise  itself  in  another  fashion  than  that  he 
had  first  designed.  The  greater  part  of  Egypt 
fell  to  his  arms,  and  the  French  flag  was  planted 
before  the  walls  of  Acre.  The  work  of  dis- 
memberment was  thus  assisted  by  France; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  fleets  acted  in  combination.  But 
England  caused  Napoleon  to  "miss  his  des- 
tiny," as  he  expressed  it.  The  Syrian  Expedi- 
tion, baffled  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return 
to  Egypt.  Napoleon  himself  hastily  returned 
to  the  new  theatre  of  operations  in  Paris,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  liberated  Egypt  by  the 
victory  which  he  paid  for  with  his  life  at 
Alexandria. 

The  next  important  period  in  the  story  of 
the  Eastern  Question  dates  from  1807  to  1839. 
During  this  time  the  Porte  suffered  immense 
losses,  and  this  time  England  herself  was 
compelled,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  become 
one  of  the  aggressors.  The  independence  of 
Greece  was  established.  Egypt  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Sultan ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  period,  1812,  Russia  acquired  the  country 
between  the  Dneister  and  the  Pruth  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest.  It  may  astonish  many 
of  the  present  generation,  whose  sympathies 
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with  Turkey  date  from  1853,  to  learn  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  William  Pitt,  detested  the 
Turkish  Government;  that  even  so  great  a 
statesman  as  Burke,  notwithstanding  his  sa- 
gacious jealousy  of  Russia,  and  his  abhorrence 
of  the  partition  of  Poland,  hated  the  Turks  as 
much  as  he  hated  Warren  Hastings  and  the 
Jacobins ;  calling  them  a  race  of  savages,  and 
declaring  that  any  minister  who  allowed  them 
to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  European  system 
deserved  the  curses  of  posterity.8  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  case.  Without  discussing  in 
detail  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, by  Lord  Brougham,  even  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  against  any  political  action  in 
favour  of  Turkey  during  this  interval,  we  may 
recall  two  memorable  occurrences  by  which  it 
is  distinctly  marked.  In  1807,  when  the  Sultan 
had  joined  the  French  alliance,  the  Darda- 
nelles were  passed  and  repassed  by  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  not  without  immense  damage  to 
his  fleet,  caused  by  the  huge  masses  of  stone 
that  were  hurled  down  upon  the  decks ;  and 
in  1827,  when  England  was  allied  with  France 
and  Russia  against  the  Sultan,  the  battle  of 
Navarino  destroyed  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  naval  power  of  Turkey.  This  event  was 
followed,  in  April,  1828,  by  a  war  with  Russia 
alone,  which  was  concluded  in  1829  by  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  Nothing  more 
was  required  to  evince  the  egregious  folly  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  western  allies,  who 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the  cat's- 
paw  of  Russian  ambition.9  By  the  4th  article 
of  this  treaty  Russia  obtained  part  of  Turkey 
in  Asia ;  while  by  the  5th  article,  and  by  a 
separate  Act,  a  sort  of  quasi-independence  was 
bestowed  on  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  it  being  agreed  that  the  Hospodars 
should  hold  their  dignity  for  life.  Besides 
these  hard  stipulations,  the  Porte  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  indemnity  of  £5,000,000 
sterling,  and  formally  renounce  its  sovereignty 
over  Greece.10 

There  is  no  doubt  that  England  was  sincere 
in  desiring  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  for 
reasons  of  humanity  no  less  than  for  the  po- 
litical progress  of  Europe ;  but  there  is  just  as 
little  doubt  that  every  measure  which  England  I 


took  to  promote  this  end,  was  made  use  of  as 
a  fresh  stepping-stone  to  accomplish  their  own 
sinister  ends  by  the  astute  statesmen  of  St. 
Petersburg.  '  Prince  Metternich  saw  through 
the  Russian  game,  and,  could  he  have  prevailed 
on  the  other  powers,  the  Turkish  Empire  would, 
even  before  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  have 
been  placed  under  a  general  European  guaran- 
tee.11 But  Austria  herself  was  driven  into  a 
false  position  at  a  later  period,  through  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  the  war  with  Hungary,  in  1849. 
After  crushing  the  patriot  army,  the  Russians, 
it  is  true,  retired  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  territory ;  but  Austria  had  not  only  placed 
herself  under  an  obligation,  but  received  an 
admonition  which  it  was  not  likely  she  would 
disregard.  Austria  was  gagged,  as  Turkey 
herself  had  been  gagged,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot,  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  extorted 
from  the  Sultan  in  1833  when  Mehemet  Ali 
was  threatening  the  safety  of  the  capital.  By 
this  insidious  treaty,  the  Bosphorus  was 
opened  to  the  Russians,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  closed  against  other  powers.  By 
these  and  like  measures  the  way  was  stealthily 
prepared  for  the  sudden  conquest  of  an  empire 
when  the  auspicious  moment  should  arrive, 
and  the  creation  of  an  arsenal  and  fleet  at 
Sebastopol  provided  the  Czar  with  the  neces- 
sary material  means.  The  critical  moment 
came  in  1853,  when  the  arrogant  demands  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  were  followed  up  by  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  army  beyond  the 
Pruth,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
off  Sinope,  under  circumstances  even  more 
atrocious  than  those  of  Navarino.  On  the  28th 
of  March,  1854,  England,  with  France  and 
Italy  for  her  allies,  declared  war.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  astounded  by  an  alliance 
which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  the  blaze  of 
indignation  in  England  left  the  sophisms  of 
the  peace  party,  upon  which  the  Czar  had 
counted,  mere  dust  and  ashes.  After  a  severe 
struggle  in  the  Crimea,  to  which  France  con- 
tributed the  larger  number  of  troops,  and 
which  added  the  names  of  the  Alma,  Inker- 
mann,  and  Sebastopol  to  the  glorious  roll  of 
British  victories,  the  war  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  March  and  April, 
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1856.  As  these  treaties  were  challenged 
by  "The  Russian  Note,"  of  October  31st,  1870, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  the  move 
important  articles : — 

By  the  7th  article,  the  contracting  powers 
"  declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  par- 
take in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and 
system  {concert)  of  Europe,"  and  engage  to 
"  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  They 
"  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance 
of  that  agreement,  and  will  in  consequence 
consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a 
question  of  general  interest."  The  8th  and 
most  significant  article,  stipulates  that  "  should 
there  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
one  or  more  of  the  other  signing  Powers,  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  then-  relations,  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers,  before  having 
recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the 
other  contracting  parties  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of 
their  mediation."  The  10th  article  closed  the 
Dardanelles.  The  11th  and  12th,  declared 
the  Black  Sea  neutralized :  "Its  waters  and 
its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in 
perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war  of 
either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts  or 
of  any  other  Powers,  with  protection  for 
Consuls,  etc."  In  the  same  spirit  the  13th 
article  stipulates  that  neither  Russia  nor  the 
Porte  shall  establish  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  any  military  maritime  arsenal.  A 
14th  article  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty  a  convention  between  the  Porte  and 
Russia  that  neither  should  keep  in  the  Black 
Sea  more  than  six  steam-vessels  of  800  tons, 
and  six  light  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  200 
tons.  This  convention  was  neither  to  be  an- 
anulled  nor  modified  without  the  assent  of  the 
Powers  signing  the  treaty.  A  second  con- 
vention was  added  to  the  treaty  stipulating, 
in  three  articles,  that  no  foreign  war  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  except  such 
light  vessels,  under  special  firman  from  the 
Sultan,  as  should  be  employed  in  the.  missions 
of  foreign  powers,  and  also  such  other  small 


vessels  as  each  of  the  Powers  was  authorized 
to  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

On  the  15th  of  April  a  further  convention 
was  signed  between  France,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land, containing  only  two  articles,  by  the  first 
of  which  the  three  Powers  "jointly  and  seve- 
rally guarantee  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  recorded"  in  the 
Paris  Treaty ;  while  by  the  second  it  is  agreed, 
"  that  any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  (Paris)  treaty  will  be  considered  by  the 
Powers  signing  the  present  treaty  as  a  casus 
belli  ;  but  they  will  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the  measures 
ivhich  are  necessary,  and  will  without  delay 
determine  among  themselves  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  military  and  naval  forces!' 

The  probable  attitude  of  Russia  in  certain 
eventualities  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
anxiety  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1870.  Indeed,  there  were  signs  of 
sinister  interpretation  even  before  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  8  th  of  July  was  the  centenary  of 
the  battle  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesme',  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  successes  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  victory  of  Field-Marshal  Rou- 
miantzoff  over  the  Turkish  army  at  Kagul,  as 
previously  referred  to  (ante,  p.  183).  The 
Moscow  Gazette  recalled  these  early  glories, 
and  declared   that  the  names  of  Kao-ul  and 

O 

Tchesme  "  marked  that  great  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  to  which  the  fall, 
[rather  say  decline],  of  the  Mussulman  power 
in  Europe  was  to  be  traced."  This  retrospect 
was  followed  by  what  really  amounted  to  a 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  antici- 
pation of  the  result  of  the  impending  conflict. 
"  Where,"  said  the  Moscow  Gazette,  in  an 
excited  rhapsody,  "  is  that  fleet  which  flew  so 
boldly  on  the  waves  of  the  Archipelago  ?  Where 
are  those  famous  ships  which  reminded  us  at 
Sinope  of  the  immortal  struggle  of  Tchesme'  ? 
The  very  same  Europe  whose  civilization  our 
grandfathers  defended  on  its  eastern  bound- 
aries, united  itself  against  us  for  the  purpose 
of  avenging  the  victories  which  she  applauded 
and  of  which  she  enjoyed  the  fruifs.  Sebas- 
topol  was  the  reward  for  Tchesine"  and  Kagul ; 
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but  the  glory  of  these  victories  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  Russia  will  not  remain  in  the 
East  in  that  degrading  position  which  has 
been  created  for  her  by  the  Sebastopol  allies  of 
Turkey.  A  time  must  come  when  Russia  will 
get  rid  of  the  fetters  imposed  upon  her,  and 
will  re-establish  her  influence  so  dearly  pur- 
chased in  the  East.  It  is  impossible  that  she 
should  remain  for  ever  in  the  conditions  which 
have  been  prescribed  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris — with  empty  harbours,  with  towns  un- 
protected from  the  smallest  gunboat  of  Turkey 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  great 
Power  disarmed  in  its  own  waters ;  a  Power 
victorious  at  Tchesme*,  over  the  Turks,  is  now 
undefended  against  them  ! — can  any  one  be- 
lieve in  such  a  thing  ?  can  it  be  true  ?  can  his- 
tory stop  at  such  a  fact  ?  Russia  must  re-esta- 
blish her  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  she  will 
re-establish  it.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  not  even 
her  enemies,  who  exert  their  best  efforts  only 
to  postpone  the  decisive  day  as  far  as  they 
can." 

The  Gazette  further  suggested  that  the  naval 
power  of  Russia  in  the  south  was  necessary  to 
that  country,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
aggrandizement.  It  alleged  that  Russia  did 
not  wish  to  extend  her  boundaries,  and  that 
the  Eastern  question  admitted  now  less  than 
ever  of  a  violent  solution.  "  From  the  fall  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  would  arise  a  chaos  out 
of  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  extricate 
ourselves,  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts." 
The  organ  of  the  ultra-Russian  party  thought 
there  was  no  need  to  make  war  on  Turkey  or 
to  keep  that  country  in  constant  dread,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
Turkey  "  respect "  Russia.  It  was  by  pre- 
serving a  due  share  of  influence  in  Eastern 
affairs,  and  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  liberal 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Slavonian  population  in  the  East,  that 
(according  to  the  Gazette)  Russia  would  do 
most  good  both  to  the  Slavs  and  to  herself.12 
It  was  the  critical  moment  when  this  denun- 
ciation of  the  Treaty  of  1856  appeared,  which 
gave  it  importance.  Unless  we  were  to  sup- 
pose the  coincidence  a  purely  accidental  one, 
we  were  forced  to  assume  one  of  two  hypo- 
theses— either  that  M.  Katkoffj  the  best  in- 


formed of  Russian  journalists,  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  a  warlike  disposition  on  the  part 
of  his  Government,  and  did  not  agree  with  it ; 
or  that  he  thought  the  Government  had  not 
sufficiently  pronounced  itself  with  reference  to 
the  new  European  conflict,  and  wished  to  point 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg  ought  to  exert  its  efforts  under 
the  favourable  circumstances  of  the  times. 13 
The  latter  was  the  most  reasonable  supposition, 
and  subsequent  events  proved  that  it  was 
correct. 

This  being  the  foregone  conclusion  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen,  they  watched  the  course  of 
events  until  the  fall  of  Metz  announced  that 
the  hour  had  struck.  Naturally,  the  date  of 
the  Note  immediately  after  that  event  com- 
bined with  the  rumour  of  marked  civilities 
passing  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  caused  much  alarm.  Then  there 
had  been  reports  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  few  years  of  preparations  being  made  by 
Russia  in  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
infringed,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  the  treaties 
of  1856.  The  fortress  of  Kertch  had  been  built 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  was  said  to  be  even 
more  formidable  than  Sebastopol  ever  was ; 
while  the  vessels  of  the  Black  Sea  Navigation 
Company  were  said  to  be  so  constructed  that 
they  could  be  converted  into  men-of-war  at 
the  shortest  notice.  For  some  time  also  reports 
had  been  coming  in  from  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  British  Government  in  Russia  detailino; 
the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  government 
of  that  country  to  push  forward  its  military 
prepai'ations.  Large  masses  of  troops  were 
said  to  be  collecting  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  Austria,  too,  had  been  silently  arming,  as 
if  in  preparation  for  an  expected  emergency. 
On  this  point  a  semi-official  statement  of  French 
origin  appeared  in  the  London  papers.  It 
was  alleged  that  when  the  war  broke  out  the 
Emperor  Alexander  informed  the  French  am- 
bassador at  his  court  that  he  would  preserve 
the  strictest  neutrality,  so  long  as  Austria 
kept  the  promise  she  had  made  to  the  same 
effect.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Russian 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Paris  received  instructions 
to  see  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  neutrality  of 
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Russia  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  inaction 
of  Austria,  which  power  had  nevertheless  begun 
to  increase  her  armaments.  The  Russian 
Charge  a" Affaires  was  even  instructed  to  exact 
a  promise  from  the  French  Government  that 
they  would  take  no  steps  calculated  to  bring 
Austria  into  alliance  with  France.  If  this  was 
intended  as  a  menace  it  failed  of  its  effect.  The 
Minister  of  Napoleon  III.  replied  that  he  was 
not  informed  of  the  extraordinary  armaments 
of  Austria,  which  seemed  so  to  alarm  the 
Russian  Government ;  and,  moreover,  if  Austria 
was  really  arming,  he  could  hardly  be  asked 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
with  the  view  of  checking  preparations  which 
obviously  were  in  no  way  directed  against 
France.  Besides,  he  did  not  see  anything 
objectionable  in  Russia  arming  on  her  part, 
if  she  thought  fit,  nor  would  he  be  any  the 
more  disposed  to  make  such  a  course  the 
object  of  diplomatic  representations,  for  he 
was  persuaded  that  such  would  in  no  case,  in 
a  question  of  this  kind,  conduce  to  any  al- 
teration in  the  resolutions  of  the  Russian 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  demand 
that  he  should  declare  in  advance  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  France  seek  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  such  a  declaration  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war  would  be  at  least 
inopportune,  and  could  not  justify  itself  suf- 
ficiently by  the  prospective  neutrality  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  CI  targe  d'  Affaires  then 
said  that  France  would,  nevertheless,  find  such 
a  course  her  interest,  and  a  certain  advantage; 
for  the  moment  that  Austria  declared  against 
Prussia,  that  same  instant  would  Russia  take 
the  field  against  Austria.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
French  Minister  if  we  are  to  believe  this  story, 
"  that  must  be  because  you  have  a  secret  treaty 
with  Prussia!'  The  matter  was  thus  reasoned 
out  in  the  statement :  that  the  armaments  of 
Austria  should  have  provoked  similar  move- 
ments in  Russia  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
might .  be  regarded  as  a  natural  consequence ; 
but  the  moment  that  Russia  declared  her 
readiness  to  attack  Austria  if  the  latter  sided 
against  Prussia,  it  became  evident  that,  before 
the  war,  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
Prussia  and  Russia.  That  this,  in  fact,  had 
happened,  seemed  to  be  manifest  from  the 


course  of  events ;  and  the  important  question 
presented  itself  with  fresh  force  after  the  fall 
of  Metz,  where  were  the  clauses  of  this 
treaty  ?  "  This  question,"  said  the  statement 
we  are  citing,  "  will  naturally  occur  to  all  ex- 
perienced politicians,  and,  although  the  two 
sovereigns  have  preserved  absolute  secrecy 
upon  the  reciprocal  conventions,  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  determine  what  are  their  principal 
points.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  Russia — of  the  two  currents 
of  opinion  which  divide  that  vast  Empire — 
those,  in  fact,  who  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
various  elements  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitute its  power  and  its  weakness — will  find 
no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  with  what  object 
the  Emperor  Alexander  has  bound  himself  by 
treaty  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  As  its  further 
development  proceeds,  this  question  will  doubt- 
less receive  further  attention.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  may  suffice  to  establish  clearly  by  infor- 
mation the  accuracy  of  which  is  guaranteed,  that 
Russia  is  in  the  Prussian  camp,  and  that  she 
is  tli  ere  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  which  England 
would  do  well  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  clauses, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  anticipate  their  consequences 
before  it  is  too  late  to  avert  them." 

This  statement,  (whether  true  or  false  is  out 
of  the  question),  was  fresh  in  the  public  memory 
— for  only  a  few  days  had  passed  by — when 
on  Saturday  the  5th  of  November  rumours 
began  to  circulate  in  London  that  an  important 
diplomatic  note  had  been  despatched  from  St. 
Petersburg  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that 
the  Russian  Ambassador  waited  upon  Earl 
Granville,  and  handed  to  him  in  person  the 
subjoined  despatch.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  Foreign  Minister  was  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  but  nothing  transpired 
on  the  subject  of  this  uncomfortable  announce- 
ment. The  first  positive  information  concern- 
ing it  appeared  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times 
on  Monday  the  14th,  and  on  the  16th  all  doubt 
was  removed  by  its  publication  in  full  as  sub- 
joined. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Baron  Brunnow. 
"  Tzarsko£-S£lo,  Oct.  19  (31),  1870. 
"M.  le  Baron, — The  successive  changes  which, 
during  these  recent  years,  the  arrangements  con- 
sidered as  the  foundation  of  the  European  equili- 
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brium  have  undergone,  have  placed  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  under  the  necessity  of  examining  the  con- 
sequences which  result  from  those  changes  for  the 
political  position  of  Russia.  Among  these  arrange- 
ments, that  which  most  directly  concerns  Russia  is 
the  Treaty  of  the  18th  (30th)  March,  1856.  The 
Special  Convention  between  the  two  Powers  border- 
ing on  the  Black  Sea,  forming  the  '  annexe '  to  that 
Treaty,  contains,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  engage- 
ment to  limit  her  naval  forces  to  the  smallest  di- 
mensions. In  return,  that  treaty  offered  to  her  the 
principle  of  the  neutralization  of  that  sea.  In  the 
thought  of  the  signatory  Powers,  that  principle  was 
to  remove  far  off  every  possibility  of  conflict,  whe- 
ther between  the  Powers  bordering  on  the  inland 
sea,  or  between  them  and  the  maritime  Powers.  It 
was  also  to  increase  the  number  of  the  territories 
called  on  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  neutrality ;  and  thus  to  protect 
Russia  herself  from  any  danger  of  aggression. 

"  The  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  proved  that 
that  principle,  upon  which  depends  the  security  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian 
Empire  in  this  direction  [the  southern],  rests  only 
on  a  theory.  In  reality,  while  Russia  was  disarm- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  even  forbidding  her- 
self loyally,  by  a  declaration  embodied  in  the  Proto- 
cols of  the  Conferences,  the  possibility  of  taking 
efficacious  measures  of  maritime  defence  in  the  ad- 
jacent seas  and  ports — Turkey  preserved  the  right 
of  maintaining  unlimited  naval  forces  in  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Straits,  while  France  and  England 
retained  the  power  of  concentrating  their  squadrons 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Besides,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea  is  formally 
and  in  perpetuity  forbidden  to  the  war  flag  whether 
of  the  Powers  bordering  on  that  sea,  or  of  any  other 
Power  ;  but,  in  virtue  of  the  Convention  called  '  of 
the  Straits,'  the  passage  through  those  Straits  is 
closed  to  war  flags  only  in  time  of  peace.  It  re- 
sults from  this  contradiction,  that  the  coasts  of  the 
Russian  Empire  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  aggres- 
sion, even  on  the  part  of  the  weakest  States,  from 
the  moment  in  which  they  find  themselves  in  com- 
mand of  naval  forces  to  which  Russia  would  only 
have  to  oppose  a  few  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions. 

"The  Treaty  of  the  18th  (30th)  March,  1856, 
moreover,  has  not  escaped  the  slights  by  which  the 
majority  of  European  compacts  have  been  visited, 
and  in  face  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm 
that  the  written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect  for 
treaties  as  the  base  of  public  right  and  the  rule  of 
the  relations  between  States,  has  preserved  the  same 
moral  sanction  which  it  may  have  had  in  other 
times.  We  have  seen  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia — whose  destiny  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  by  the  subsequent  Proto- 
cols under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers — ac- 


complish a  series  of  revolutions  as  much  contrary  to 
the  spirit  as  to  the  letter  of  these  arrangements : 
revolutions  which  have  led  them  first  towards  union, 
and  afterwards  to  the  calling  in  of  a  foreign  Prince. 
These  acts  have  been  committed  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Porte,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Great 
Powers — or  at  least  without  the  latter  having  judged 
it  necessary  to  cause  their  resolutions  to  be  re- 
spected. The  representative  of  Russia  alone  has 
raised  his  voice  to  point  out  to  the  Cabinets,  that 
by  this  tolerance  they  would  place  themselves  in 
contradiction  with  the  explicit  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  Assuredly,  if  these  concessions,  accorded 
to  one  of  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  East,  had 
been  the  result  of  a  general  understanding  between 
the  Cabinets  and  the  Porte,  in  virtue  of  a  principle 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  populations 
of  Turkey,  the  Imperial .  Cabinet  could  only  have 
applauded  them.     But  they  have  been  exclusive. 

"The  Imperial  Cabinet,  therefore,  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  by  seeing  that,  but  a  few  years  after 
its  conclusion,  the  Treaty  of  the  18th  (30th)  March, 
1856,  could  have  been  infringed  with  impunity  in 
one  of  its  essential  clauses,  in  face  of  the  Great 
Powers  met  in  Conference  at  Paris,  and  represent- 
ing in  its  assemblage  the  high  collective  authority 
upon  which  the  peace  of  the  East  reposed.  But 
this  has  not  been  the  only  infraction.  On  several 
occasions,  and  under  divers  pretexts,  the  approach 
to  the  Straits  has  been  open  to  foreign  ships  of  war, 
and  that  of  the  Black  Sea  to  whole  squadrons,  whose 
very  presence  was  an  outrage  on  the  character  of 
absolute  neutrality  ascribed  to  those  waters.  In 
proportion  as  the  pledges  offered  by  the  treaty,  and 
especially  the  guarantees  of  an  effective  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea,  were  being  thus  weakened,  the 
introduction  of  iron-clad  ships — unknown  and  un- 
foreseen when  the  Treaty  of  1856  was  concluded— 
enhanced  for  Russia  the  dangers  of  an  eventual  war, 
by  increasing,  in  considerable  proportion,  the  al- 
ready obvious  inequality  of  the  respective  naval 
forces. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
has  been  obliged  to  place  before  himself  the  question 
of  ascertaining  what  are  the  rights,  and  what  are 
the  duties,  which  flow  for  Russia  from  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  general  situation,  and  from  these  acts 
of  contempt  for  the  engagements  to  which  Russia 
has  not  ceased  to  be  scrupulously  faithful,  although 
they  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  distrust  towards 
her.  After  a  mature  examination  of  this  question, 
His  Imperial  Highness  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions,  which  you  are  instructed  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are 
accredited : — 

"Our  august  Master  cannot  admit  in  right  that 
treaties  infringed  in  several  of  their  essential  and 
general  clauses,  remain  obligatory  in  those  which 
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concern  the  direct  interests  of  his  empire.  The 
Emperor,  relying  on  the  sentiments  of  equity  of  the 
signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  on 
their  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  orders  you  to  de- 
clare that  His  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  consider 
himself  any  longer  as  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  18th  (30th)  March,  1856,  in  so  far 
as  they  restrict  his  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Black 
Sea.  That  His  Imperial  Majesty  believes  himself 
entitled  and  bound  ($e  croit  en  droit  et  en  devoir)  to 
denounce  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  the  Special  and 
Additional  Convention  attached  to  the  said  Treaty, 
which  fixes  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  warships 
that  the  two  bordering  Powers  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  maintaining  in  the  Black  Sea. 
That  His  Majesty,  in  all  good  faith,  makes  com- 
munication of  his  purpose  (en  informe  loyalement)  to 
the  Powers  who  are  signatories  and  guarantors  of 
the  General  Treaty  of  which  this  Special  Conven- 
tion forms  an  integral  part.  That  His  Majesty  in 
this  respect  restores  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  the 
fulness  of  his  rights,  as  his  Majesty  equally  resumes 
it  for  himself.14 

"In  acquitting  yourself  of  this  duty,  you  will 
take  care  to  establish,  that  our  august  Master  has 
only  in  view  the  security  and  the  dignity  of  his 
empire.  It  nowise  enters  into  the  thoughts  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  to  raise  the  Eastern  question. 
On  that  point — as,  for  that  matter,  on  others — he 
has  no  wish  beyond  the  preservation  and  the  con- 
firmation of  peace.  He  maintains,  in  its  entirety, 
his  adhesion  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Treaty 
of  1856,  which  determined  the  position  of  Turkey 
in  the  European  system.  He  is  ready  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Powers  Avho  were  signa- 
tories of  that  arrangement,  either  to  confirm  its 
general  stipulations,  or  to  renew  them,  or  to  substi- 
tute for  them  any  other  equitable  arrangement 
which  might  be  judged  suitable  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  East  and  the  European  equilibrium. 

"  His  Majesty  has  convinced  himself  that  that 
peace  and  equilibrium  will  have  one  guarantee  the 
more,  when  they  shall  be  established  upon  bases 
more  just  and  more  solid  than  those  which  result 
from  a  position  that  no  great  Power  could  accept  as 
a  normal  condition  of  existence.  You  are  invited 
to  read  the  present  despatch,  and  give  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Receive,  &c, 

"  GOKTSCHAKOFF." 

In  a  separate  despatch,  dated  October  20th 
(November  1st),  for  the  further  instruction  of 
Baron  Brunnow,  Prince  Gortschakoff  recalled 
the  tenor  of  certain  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  (Baron  Brunnow) 
and  Earl  Russell  in  1866,  in  which  the  latter 
had  admitted  the  principle  insisted  on,  namely, 


that  in  case  of  certain  eventualities  then  oc- 
curring, calculated  to  modify  the  status  quo 
existing  in  the  East,  Russia  would  have  an 
equitable  right  to  demand  certain  compensa- 
tion and  guarantees  of  security.  Although, 
he  said,  those  eventualities  had  not  occurred, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  of  1856 
had  undergone  serious  modifications  in  one  of 
its  essential  provisions — alluding  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  small  quasi-independent  state  (Rou- 
melia)  on  its  frontiers.  The  balance  of  power 
having  thus  been  disturbed,  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Czar  was  to  restore  that  equilibrium, 
and  he  especially  desired  the  ambassador  to 
impress  on  the  British  Government  that  his 
decision  implied  "no  change  in  the  policy 
which  his  Majesty  had  pursued  in  the  East." 
This  policy,  he  explained,  was  such  a  "  con- 
formity of  principles  and  interests,"  in  the 
face  of  differences  that  might  arise  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  as  would  induce  the  two  Governments, 
in  the  event  of  any  decisive  crisis  presenting 
itself,  "  to  seek  for  its  solution  in  the  general 
agreement  of  the  great  European  powers.  All 
this  was,  no  doubt,  eloquently  argued  by 
Baron  Brunnow,  and  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  Earl  Granville,  who,  on  the  next 
day,  sent  the  following  despatch  in  reply : 

Earl  Granville  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 

"Foreign  Office,  Nov.  10,  1870. 

"  Sir, — Baron  Brunnow  made  to  me  yesterday 
the  communication  respecting  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  limit- 
ing their  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  March,  1856,  to  which  you  allude 
in  your  telegram  of  yesterday  afternoon.  In  my 
despatch  of  yesterday  I  gave  you  an  account  of 
what  passed  between  us,  and  I  now  propose  to  ob- 
serve upon  Prince  Gortschakoff' s  despatches  of  the 
19th  and  20th  ultimo,  communicated  to  me  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador  on  that  occasion. 

"Prince  Gortschakoff  declares,  on  the  part  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  that  the  Treaty  of  1856  has 
been  infringed  in  various  respects  to  the  prejudice 
of  Russia,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Principalities,  against  the  explicit  protest  of  his 
representative  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
infractions,  Russia  is  entitled  to  renounce  those 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  which  directly  touch  her 
interests.  It  is  then  announced  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  treaties  which  restrict  her 
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rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  havo 
hero  an  allegation  that  certain  facts  have  occurred 
which,  in  tho  judgment  of  Russia,  are  at  variance 
with  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty ;  and  the 
assumption  is  mado  that  Russia,  upon  the  strength 
of  her  own  judgment,  as  to  the  character  of  those 
facts,  is  entitled  to  release  herself  from  certain  other 
stipulations  of  that  instrument.  This  assumption 
is  limited  in  its  practical  application  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty ;  hut  the  assumption  of  a 
right  to  renounce  any  one  of  its  terms  involves  the 
assumption  of  a  right  to  renounce  the  whole. 

"  This  statement  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness,  on  its  own 
merits,  of  the  desire  of  Russia  to  be  released  from 
the  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856  respecting  the  Black  Sea.  For  the  question 
is,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  power  of  releasing  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  from  all  or  any  of  these  stipu- 
lations ?  It  has  always  been  held  that  that  right 
belongs  only  to  the  Governments  which  have  been 
parties  to  the  original  instrument.  The  despatches 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  appear  to  assume  that  any 
one  of  the  Powers  who  have  signed  the  engagement 
may  allege  that  occurrences  have  taken  place  which, 
in  its  opinion,  are  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty — and,  although  this  view  is  not  shared 
nor  admitted  by  the  co-signatory  Powers,  may 
found  upon  that  allegation,  not  a  request  to  those 
Governments  for  the  consideration  of  the  case,  but 
an  announcement  to  them  that  it  has  emancipated 
itself,  or  holds  itself  emancipated,  from  any  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  which  it  thinks  fit  to  disapprove. 
Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  effect  of  such 
doctrine,  and  of  any  proceedings  which,  with  or 
without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring  the 
entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the 
discretionary  control  of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who 
may  have  signed  them ;  the  result  of  which  would 
be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties  in  their  essence. 
For,  whereas  their  whole  object  is  to  bind  Powers 
to  one  another,  and  for  this  purpose  each  one  of  the 
parties  surrenders  a  portion  of  its  free  agency,  by 
the  doctrine  and  proceeding  now  in  question,  one  of 
the  parties  in  its  separate  and  individual  capacity 
brings  back  the  entire  subject  into  its  own  control, 
and  remains  bound  only  to  itself. 

"  Accordingly  Prince  Gortschakoff  has  announced 
in  these  despatches  tho  intention  of  Russia  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  However  satisfactory  this  may  be  in  itself, 
it  is  obviously  an  expression  of  the  free  will  of  that 
Power  which  it  might  at  any  time  alter  or  with- 
draw ;  and  it  is  thus  open  to.  the  same  objections  as 
the  other  portions  of  the  communication,  because 
it  implies  the  right  of  Russia  to  annul  the  treaty  on 
the  ground  of  allegations  of  which  she  constitutes 
herself  the   only  judge.     The    question  therefore 


arises,  not  whether  any  desire  expressed  by  Russia 
ought  to  bo  carefully  examined  in  a  friendly  spirit 
by  the  co-signatory  Powers,  but  whether  they  are  to 
accept  from  her  the  announcement  that,  by  her  own 
act,  without  any  consent  from  them,  she  has  re- 
leased herself  from  a  solemn  covenant. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  received  this  communication  with  deep 
regret,  because  it  opens  a  discussion  which  might 
unsettle  the  cordial  understanding  it  has  been  their 
earnest  endeavour  to  maintain  with  the  Russian 
Empire;  and  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give 
any  sanction,  on  their  part,  to  the  course  announced 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff.  If,  instead  of  such  a  de- 
claration, the  Russian  Government  had  addressed 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  other  Powers 
who  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  had 
proposed  for  consideration  with  them  whether  any- 
thing has  occurred  that  could  be  held  to  amount  to 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty — or  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  terms  which,  from  altered  circum- 
stances, presses  with  undue  severity  upon  Russia, 
or  which,  in  the  course  of  events,  had  become  un- 
necessary for  the  due  protection  of  Turkey — Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  not  have  refused  to 
examine  the  question  in  concert  with  the  co-signa- 
tories to  the  Treaty.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  result  of  such  communication,  a  risk  of  future 
complications,  and  a  very  dangerous  precedent  as  to 
the  validity  of  international  obligations,  would  have 
been  avoided. — I  am,  &c, 

(Signed)  "  Geanville." 

"P.S. — You  will  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this 
despatch  to  Prince  Gortschakoff." 

The  first  impression  naturally  was,  that 
Prince  Gortschakoff 's  note  was  intended  as  a 
direct  menace  to  England,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  that  this  would  not  have  been  ven- 
tured upon  by  the  Czar  if  a  previous  under- 
standing had  not  been  come  to  with  Count 
Bismarck,  and  the  power  of  France  had  not 
been  broken.  The  indignation  provoked  by 
this  view  of  the  case  was  intense,  and  it  was 
aggravated  by  a  suspicion  that  the  question  of 
"  the  Alabama  claims"  had  been  almost  at  the 
same  moment  revived  at  Washington,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  similar  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  United  States.15  The  paltry  character  of 
the  incidents  alluded  to  in  the  Russian  Note 
as  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  1856  to  the 
detriment  of  Russia  justified  the  general  indig- 
nation.    According  to  the  semi-official  North 
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German  Gazette,  which  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  the  Note,  they  were 
the  cruise  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Black 
Sea  in  an  English  man-of-war ;  a  similar  voy- 
age by  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer ;  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  squad- 
ron at  Varna  during  the  Emperor's  Eastern 
trip  ;  and  a  voyage  by  the  Sultan  in  a  large 
man-of-war;  the  writer,  however,  failing  to 
enumerate  among  his  instances  the  recent  ad- 
mission of  Admiral  Farragut  into  the  Dar- 
danelles on  his  own  demand,  which  it  were 
scarcely  uncharitable  to  construe  into  an  act 
of  intentional  connivance  with  the  designs  of 
Russia.16 

The   first  duty  of  the   Government,   after 
despatching  the  reply  quoted  above,  was  ob- 
viously to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Prussian 
Government   on  the   question,   and   for    this 
purpose  Mr.  Odo  Russell  was  despatched  to 
the  German  head-quarters  at  Versailles.     He 
there  received  a  positive  assurance  from  Count 
Bismarck  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  had  not 
sanctioned  the  Note ;    and  the  clever  Chan- 
cellor at  the  same  time  made  a  proposal  for  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  to  be  held  in  London 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  which  pro- 
posal was  eventually  accepted  both  by  Russia 
and  England,  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
assemble    "  without    foregone  conclusions." 17 
This  was   equivalent   to   the   withdrawal  by 
Russia  of  her  pretensions  to  annul  the  treaty 
by  her  own  sovereign  act,  if  indeed  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  intention  to  do  so  was  not 
meant    from    the   first  as  a  short  cut    to   a 
Conference  !    However  this  might  be,  it  was 
generally   felt  that   the  British  Government 
would   better  have  consulted  its    dignity  by 
■  insisting   on   the   unqualified   withdrawal    of 
the  Note  as  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiation 
whatever  on  the  subject.     It  was  feared  that 
some  evasion  might  lurk  under  the  assurance 
of  the  Berlin  Government  that  they  had  not 
sanctioned  the  communication  made  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff.     If  there    existed   some   secret 
understanding  between  the  two  powers,  as  was 
the  case   before   the   war   of    1866   between 
France  and   Prussia,  might  not  the  Russian 
Government,  remembering  how  Napoleon  the 
Third  had  been  deceived  after  the  successful 


issue  of  that  campaign,  have  resolved  to  force 
M.  Bismarck's  hand  before  the  present  war 
was  concluded  by  bringing  on  the  question 
prematurally  ?  The  alacrity  with  which  a 
Congress  was  proposed  and  accepted,  without 
respect  for  the  convenience  of  France,  lent 
some  colour  to  this  view  of  the  case.  The 
game,  however,  was  a  dangerous  one  to  play. 
While  the  Government  were  courteously  nego- 
tiating, Englishmen  were  counting  their 
troops,  and  calculating  how  many  could  be 
spared,  in  case  their  suspicions  were  realized, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  beleaguered 
Paris.  Austria  and  Turkey  were  also  said  to 
be  actively  preparing  for  any  eventuality.  In 
a  few  days  the  idea  of  war  became  familiar, 
and  people  began  to  say  one  to  another,  "  How 
strange  if  the  first  battle-field  in  a  new  war 

o 

with  Russia  should  be  in  the  country  around 
Paris!" 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  question  was  the 
controversy  in  the  press  between  such  men  as 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  on  the  one 
hand,   and   Earl   Russell  on  the   other.     Mr. 
Mill  naturally  assumed  that  his  own  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  wrong,  and  Russia  in  the 
right.     The  gist  of  his  argument  was  that  no 
treaty  should  be  held  binding  if  its  terms  were 
not  such  as  would  be  insisted  on  afresh  at  the 
present  time :   "  Treaties,"  he  said,  "  are   the 
promises  of  nations ;  and  in  the  breach  of  a 
treaty,  as  in  that  of  a  private  promise,  there 
are   all   degrees    of  guilt,  from   some    of  the 
gravest  to  some  of  the  most  venial.  The  degree 
of  Russia's  guilt  in  this  particular  repudiation 
of  a  treaty  was  not  to  be  decided  off  hand." 
He  affirmed,  farther,  that  treaties  and  other 
engagements  were  liable  to  be  broken  if  they 
were  imposed  without  limit  as  to  duration.  An 
individual  has  no  power  of  promising  anything 
beyond  the  duration  of  his  mortal  life ;  but 
nations  have  the  wild  folly  to  make  and  exact 
engagements  for  all  time.     Mankind,  happily, 
are  now  beginning  to  find  out  that  anything 
whatever  to  which  a  nation  attempts  either  to 
bind   itself  or   others  in  perpetuity,  be  it  a 
constitution,  a  dynasty,  an  irrevocable  law,  a 
particular   disposition   of    public   or    private 
property,  or  whatever  else,  will  assuredly,  at 
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some  time  or  other,  require  to  be,  and  will 
actually  be,  shaken  off  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
injurious.  The  present  generation  has  had 
sufficiently  convincing  experience  that  to  this 
rule  treaties  are  no  exception.  He  maintained 
therefore,  that  as  treaties,  practically,  can  only 
bind  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  they 
should  be  actually  made  of  limited  duration. 

All  this,  if  admitted  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, could  not  apply  to  the  case  in  point. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  "  Russia  had,  at  great 
cost,  created  in  the  Black  Sea  a  very  powerful 
fleet,  manned  by  at  least  30,000  sailors.  This 
fleet  was  harboured  and  protected  by  one  of 
the  strongest  maritime  fortresses  in  the  world. 
The  fleet  and  the  fortress  were  unassailable, 
except  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  because  at  all 
other  times  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  closed.  For  the  same  reason  the  fleet 
could  only  be  used  against  the  Turks.  It 
could  never  pass  the  Straits  unless  the  Straits 
and  Constantinople  itself  fell  into  the  power 
of  Russia.  Had  that  event  occurred,  Russia 
would  instantly  have  become  the  greatest 
maritime  Power  in  the  Levant — perhaps  in 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  completed  these  preparations  he 
despatched  Prince  Menschikoff  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte ;  he  soon  afterwards 
crossed  the  Pruth  and  took  possession  of 
Moldavia  and  part  of  Wallachia  as  a  "  material 
guarantee,"  and  he  used  his  fleet  with  such 
effect  that  he  effectually  destroyed  the  Turkish 
squadron  at  Sinope.  Upon  this  war  was 
declared  by  the  Western  Powers,  the  allies  of 
Turkey ;  Sebastopol  was  besieged  and  taken, 
and  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  was  sunk  by 
its  own  officers  in  that  celebrated  harbour. 
The  Western  Powers  contented  themselves  with 
wresi  Ing  from  the  hands  of  Russia  the  weapon 
she  had  so  recently  turned  against  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  they  compelled  her  to  sign  an 
engagement  that  she  renounced  that  weapon 
for  the  future." ls  This  was,  in  short,  the 
history  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  had  cost  England  many 
precious  lives  and  a  hundred  millions  sterling 
of  money.  It  was  not  by  Russia  that  these 
results  were  considered  worthless  and  incon- 


siderable. Russia  had  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  what  she  had  lost  in  that  war, 
namely,  the  power  of  attacking  Eastern 
Europe  ?  As  Earl  Russell  argued,  England 
could  do  no  other  than  stand  as  a  nation  upon 
the  ground  which  Earl  Granville  and  his 
colleagues  had  taken.  "  If,"  said  his  lordship, 
"the  Russian  Emperor  asked  for  a  conference 
on  the  Treaty  of  1856,  at  a  time  when  such  a 
conference  could  be  assembled,  let  us  meet 
him  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  consider  with  France 
Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  in  what 
manner  we  can  find  a  substitute  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  But,  if  the 
Czar  proposes  to  set  aside  the  Treaty  of  1856 
by  force,  let  us  meet  him  by  force ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better."  There  was  a  manly  ring 
in  this  which  responded  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  Russia  had  once  more  mistaken  the 
temper  of  Englishmen,  in  supposing  that  this 
country  would  not  go  to  war  for  a  principle  ; 
and  still  more  so  in  putting  forth  the  childish 
idea  that  only  a  question  of  form  was  involved 
in  the  Russian  note. 19 

Some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  the 
arrangements  for  the  proposed  Conference 
could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  French 
Government  hesitated  to  become  a  party  to  it  ; 
and  Prussia  who  had  not  signed  the  Treaty  of 
1856  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
her  Confederates  on  the  question  how  far  the 
interests  of  Germany  were  affected  in  the  case. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  France  tried  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  Conference,  and 
made  this  a  condition  of  her  acceptance,  as  was 
once  reported,  this  was  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  circumstances  ;  and 
especially  as  no  attempt  was  made  by  Prussia 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  she  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  even 
if  France  were  excluded.  There  was  the 
further  question,  whether  France  could  appear 
with  dignity,  or  even  with  legality,  without  a 
properly  constituted  Government ;  and  if  her 
representative  were  admitted,  whether  this 
would  not  amount  to  a  recognition  of  a  govern- 
ment by  foreign  powers,  which  had  not  yet 
been  recognized  by  France  herself.  The  old 
question  of  the  meeting  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  was  thus,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
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of  the  Conference,  once  more  raised  to  import- 
ance, as  it  had  been  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  It  was  rumoured,  also,  that  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumelia  would  expect  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  states  to  be  recognized.  While, 
owing  to  these  complications,  the  question  was 
still  in  suspense,  a  curious  communication  was 
made  to  the  Times  newspaper*  by  its  American 
correspondent.  It  was  stated  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  expressed  through  itsminister 
at  Washington,  a  desire  to  have  the  United 
States  represented,  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  declined  to  do  so,  to  the 
manifest  chagrin  of  the  Russian  Minister.20 
There  were  sinister  rumours  at  the  same  time, 
or  soon  afterwards,  that  Russia  had  persuaded 
the  Sultan  to  determine  the  questions  at  issue 
by  a  new  Treaty  between  themselves  alone, 
independent  of  the  other  powers,  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  negotiations  were  opened 
with  this  object  in  view.  The  Grand 
Seigneur  was  little  likely  to  stultify  himself 
by  any  such  measure.21 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  became 
known  that  the  "  Black  Sea  Conference " 
would  certainly  meet,  with  or  without  a  repre- 
sentative of  France.  It  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Jules  Favre  would  be  deputed 
to  attend,  and  the  first  meeting  was  fixed  for 
the  3rd  January,  1871.  The  Assembly  was 
then  postponed,  to  give  further  time  for  his 
arrival,  to  the  17th  January,  and  it  finally  met 
without  him,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
France  would  accede  in  the  end.  In  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
February  9th,  she  alluded  to  "  the  endeavours 
that  had  been  made  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  to  remove  any  misapprehension 
as  to  the  binding  characters  of  their  obliga- 
tions." And  having  stated  that  she  relied  with 
confidence  on  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  then  assembled,  she  expressed 
her  regret  that  France  was  not  represented ; 
and  this  not  formally  but  in  emphatic  terms, 
alluding  to  France  as  a  power  which  "  must 

*  December  15th,  1870.  For  reasons  of  obvious  con- 
venience, the  story  of  the  Conference  is  completed  in 
thi3  chapter,  although  it  extends  considerably  beyond 
the  date  reached  by  the  incidents  of  the  War  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

VOL.  il. 


ever  be  regarded  as  a  principal  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  Europe."  The  meaning  of  these  expressions 
in  the  then  critical-  situation  of  France,  was 
fixed  by  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  debate  which  ensued.  "  We  have  no  right," 
he  said,  "  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  an  absolute 
and  selfish  isolation.  We  have  a  history,  we 
have  traditions,  we  have  living,  constant,  per- 
petual, and  multiplied  intercourse  and  contact 
with  every  people  in  Europe.  We  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  recollections  of  our  past,  un- 
worthy of  the  hopes  of  the  future,  unworthy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  present,  if  we  disowned 
the  obligations  which  arise  out  of  these  rela- 
tions to  others  more  liable  to  suffer  than  our- 
selves." It  is  further  noticeable  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  ch'cum- 
stances  throughout  this  history,  that  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
to  the  following  effect : — "  I  have  forborne  x 
from  whatever  might  have  been  construed  as 
gratuitous  or  unwarranted  interference  between 
parties,  neither  of  ivhom  had  shoivn  a  readi- 
ness to  'propose  terms  of  accommodation  such 
as  to  bear  promise  of  acceptance  by  the  other." 
This  statement  on  the  highest  official  authority 
is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  affirm  that 
France  alone  was  impracticable,  and  that  she 
alone  scorned  every  attempt  at  conciliation. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  concluded 
their  deliberations,  and  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  Treaty,  on  the  13th  of  March.  It  is  im- 
portant to  record  that  the  first  care  of  Lord 
Granville  when  the  Conference  assembled,  was 
to  obtain  from  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Powers  present,  their  assent  to  a  Protocol 
declaring  the  permanence  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  Treaties,  and  thus  giving  the  best 
of  all  practical  refutations  to  the  logic  of  Mr. 
Mill.  This  protocol,  which  was  signed  at  the 
time  by  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  as 
Plenipotentiary  of  France,  affirms,  as  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  no 
Power  can  free  itself  from  the  engagements  of 
a  Treaty,  or  modify  its  stipulations,  excepting 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties. 
Without   it,    the    representative   of  England 
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could   not   have   entered   on   the   discussion; 
this     declaration,    therefore,   amounted    prac- 
tically  to    a   withdrawal  by   Russia    of   her 
audacious   Note;  although   a  more  direct  re- 
tractation  of  it  might    have  been   desirable. 
This  act  of  submission  having  been  solemnly 
made  by  Russia,  Count  Bernstorff  stated  that 
the    King    of    Prussia,   who    had    been    the 
first  to  advise  the  holding  of  the  Conference, 
had   instructed    him    to    recommend    to    the 
favourable   consideration   of  the    Plenipoten- 
taries  the  desire  of  Russia   to   abrogate  the 
clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  restrict 
the  rights  of  Sovereignty  of  the  riverain  powers 
over  the  Black  Sea.     It  was  understood  before- 
hand,  that   England  and  the  other  Western 
powers  were  willing  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal,  providing  the  representative  of 
Turkey  were  authorized  to  consider  it  in   a 
friendly  spirit.22     This  was  fortunately  the  case, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  Protocols 
of  the  Conference  without  recognizing  the  ability 
displayed  by  Musurus  Pasha.     He  defended 
the  principle  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  1856  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Turkey  and  Russia ;  but  he  consented  on  the 
part  of  his  government  to  abolish  those  limi- 
tations, provided  compensating  securities  were 
substituted.   At  the  same  time  the  equivalents 
he  demanded  were  exceedingly  moderate.     It 
would  have  been  quite  open  to  the  Sultan  to 
insist  that  if  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Czar 
over  the  Black  Sea  were  to  be   unrestricted, 


his  own  rights  over  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  must  be  equally  wide.     While  per- 
mitting the  free  passage  oi  merchant  ships  of 
all  nations  in  time  of  peace,  he  might  have 
held  himself  at  liberty  to  permit  or  prohibit 
the  passage  of  ships  of  war  at  his  sole  discre- 
tion.    In  effect,  however,  the  Sultan  consented 
to  affirm  anew  the  rule  closing  these  Straits 
altogether  to  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  only  question  the  Porte  raised  was  whether 
the  liberty  of  opening  them  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  the  security  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  made  it,  in  its  judgment,  necessary, 
should  be  a  liberty  of  opening  them  in  favour 
of  friendly  powers  generally,  or  should  be  re- 
stricted   to    non-riverain  powers — that  is  to 
say,   Powers   other   than  Russia.     The  Porte 
contended  for  the  wider  plan,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  invidious  appearance  of  barring  the  pas- 
sage  of    the    Straits    in    perpetuity   against 
Russia  alone,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  there  should  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  the  extension.     It  is  possible  that 
the    Plenipotentiaries    having    no    authority 
on  the  point,  felt  themselves  prevented  from 
accepting  any  modification,  however  harmless, 
and,  for  the  time  the  proposal  of  the  Porte  fell 
to  the  ground.     At  the  last  meeting,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  justice  of  the  suggestion 
was  recognized,  and  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to 
open  the  Dardanelles  in  exceptional  cases  is 
now  extended  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly 
and  allied  powers.23 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXVII. 


i  When  Prince  Gortschakoff  succeeded  Nesselrode  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  be  concluded  his  protest  against  the  interven- 
tion of  France  and  England  in  the  affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies,  with 
a  phrase  which  has  since  seemed  to  characterize  his  policy  :  "  La 
Russia  ne  'wudepas,  elle  se  recueiilit." 

2  The  document  known  as  "The  Will  of  Peter  the 
Great  "  is  subjoined,  on  account  of  its  historical  importance. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  indivisible  Trinity,  we  Peter,  to  all 
our  successors  greeting,  etc.  The  great  God,  who  always  en- 
lightened us  by  His  divine  wisdom,  allows  me  now  to  behold  in 
the  Russian  nation  the  people  chosen  by  Providence  to  govern 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  European  nations  have  already 
arrived  at  a  state  of  extreme  old  age,  and  they  must  needs  be  re- 
generated by  a  new  and  youthful  people,  when  the  time  for  the 
latter  shall  have  come,"  etc. 

Here  follow  the  different  maxims  or  items  of  the  recipe  to  be 
observed  : — 

:'  1.  The  Russian  nation  is  constantly  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
I  tl         .  Like  spirit  ofl   ■■ 

"8.  Distin|  ig  to  the  most  ci 


nations  of  Europe  are  to  be  called  to  Russia  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  very  first  artizans  and  men  of  letters  in  time  of  peace. 

"  ;3.  Russia  is  on  all  possible  occasions  to  intermeddle  in  Euro- 
pean differences  and  affaire  of  all  kinds  ;  in  particular,  however, 
she  is  to  do  so  in  those  which  concern  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  and  more  direct  interest  which  is  to  be  attached  to 
that  country. 

"4.  Poland  is  to  be  divided.  This  object  in  view  will  be 
effected  by  encouraging  in  that  country  party  rivalries,  and  by 
constantly  keeping  up  a  state  of  internal  discord.  The  must  in- 
fluential of  the  nobility  are  to  be  won  over  with  gold;  their 
influence  in  the  country,  and  at  the  elections  of  the  kings,  is  to 
be  maintained  :  and  every  opportunity  is  to  be  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  which  affords  a  pretext  to  march  Russian  troops  into  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  T  :  of  the  neighbouring  powers  raising 
difficulties,  the  coi                   W  be  divided  ;  and  whatever   I 

cessary  then  to  grant  to  them  may 
I  hereafter,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity 
offers  for  the  pur; 

■  y  as  possible  from 
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Swollen ;  it  must  be  separated  from  Denmark  ;  and  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  is  constantly  to  be  kept  up  between  those  two  countries. 

"6.  The  consorts  of  the  Russian  princes  are  always  to  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  German  princesses,  in  order  to  multiply 
the  family  connections. 

"7.  The  alliance  with  England,  for  commercial  reasons,  is  to 
preferred  to  all  other  alliances.  England  requires  our  produce 
for  its  navy;  and  it  might  moreover  be  made  subservient  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Russia. 

"  8.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Russian  empire  should  be  con- 
tinually extended  towards  the  north,  along  the  Baltic;  and 
towards  the  south,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  9.  It  is  expedient  to  draw  as  near  as  possible  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  the  East  Indies.  Whoever  rules  in  these  two 
countries  is  the  true  sovereign  of  the  world.  Wars  are  in  conse- 
quence constantly  to  be  waged,  or  caused  to  be  waged,  against 
Turkey  and  Persia ;  great  colonies  are  to  be  established  along  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  get  in  time  the  whole  Black  Sea  into  the 
Russian  power.  The  same  policy  is  to  be  followed  with  regard 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic— two  objects  indispensable  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  above  project. 

"10.  The  Greeks,  united  and  schismatical,  who  are  spread 
over  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Southern  Poland,  must  be  gained 
by  favours  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  for  it  is  expedient  to  win 
their  sympathies  for  Russia.  They  must  look  up  to  us  as  their 
central  point  and  their  chief  support.  A  generally  preponderating 
influence  is  to  be  created  by  joining  the  principle  of  autocracy  to 
a  sort  of  spiritual  supremacy  combined  and  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Czar.  The  Greeks  will  then  be  the  friends  of  Russia,  and 
our  enemies  will  be  theirs.'' 

"11.  When  Sweden  is  weakened,  Persia  vanquished,  Poland 
subjugated,  Turkey  conquered,  and  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic 
til  aided  by  Russian  fleets,  then  secret  proposals  are  first  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  court,  and  hereafter  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
offering  them  to  share  with  Russia  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  If 
one  of  those  two  great  powers  consents,  from  vanity  or  from 
flattered  ambition,  to  entertain  the  proposal,  then  it  must  be 
made  use  of  to  suppress  the  other,  and  to  annihilate  all  other 
powers ;  an  undertaking  that  cannot  fail  of  success,  for  by  that 
time  Russia  will  already  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  East, 
and  of  the  major  part  of  Europe. 

"12.  Should,  however,  the  impossible  become  true,  and  both 
powers  unite  in  resisting  the  offer  thus  made,  then  it  is  expedient 
to  incite  them  to  strife  with  one  another,  and  in  this  manner  to 
exhaust  then  strength.  Then  Russian  armies  will  first  inundate 
Germany,  then  France,  and  in  this  way  Europe  will  and  must  be 
conquered.'' 

3  "  Kabbe's  History  of  Russia  was  originally  published  in  the 
French  Historical  Library,  edited  by  Felix  Bodin,  and  was  justly 
considered  a  model  of  judicious  condensation."  Duncan,  who 
makes  this  remark,  is  indebted  to  Rabbe  for  the  whole  of  his  first 
volume  and  the  first  chapter  of  his  second.  It  is  from  the  former, 
p.  228,  that  the  passage  in  the  text  is  cited. 

4  Ibid,  p.  232. 

6  The  principal  agents  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  February 
17th,  1772,  were  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine.  In  the 
second,  or  public  partition  treaty,  August  5th,  1772,  Austria 
coincided,  reluctantly  perhaps,  but  all  the  more  perfidiously  for 
having  done  so  under  the  mask  of  friendship  :  "  What  made  the 
folly  of  Austria  still  more  apparent  was,  that  the  design  of  the 
Russians  upon  Turkey  was  at  that  time  publicly  avowed,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  plainly  demonstrated.  It 
was  during  that  very  year  (1772),  while  Catherine  was  dictating 
terms  to  Turkey,  grasping  at  the  Crimea  and  at  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Black  Sea,  that  Austria  submitted  to  assist  her  in  par- 
titioning Poland.  No  policy  was  evermore  infatuated." — (Thirty 
years  of  Foreign  Policy,  p.  32.) 

c  The  name  of  this  fortress  recalls  a  tour  de  force  by  the  late 
AJaric  Watts,  commencing 

"An  Austrian  Army  ardently  arrayed 

Boldly  by  battery  besiege  Belgrade — 

the   alliteration  being  continued,   line  by  line  for  each  letter, 

through  the  whole  alphabet.  The  late  Mr.  Jevdan,  who  edited  the 

Literary  Gazette  for  over  thirty  year-,  claimed  the  lines  for  his 


own  in  his  autobiography ;  a  mistake  like  that  attributed  to 
George  IV.,  who  had  heard  and  talked  so  much  about  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  that  he  came  to  believe  he  had  been  present  at  it. 

7  "  Suwarrow,  having  received  from  Potemkin  orders  to  cap- 
ture the  place  (Ismail)  in  three  days,  made  two  successive 
assaults ;  twice  repulsed,  he  rushed  a  third  time  to  the  ramparts, 
at  the  foot  of  which  15,000  Russians  were  stretched  dead.  A 
valour  so  furious,  having  at  length  conquered  the  resistance  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  ill-fated  Ismail,  given  up  to  all  the  resent- 
ment, all  the  ferocity  of  the  soldiers,  became  the  vast  tomb  of  its 
inhabitants  and  garrison :  35,000  Turks  there  perished,  and 
Suwarrow  might  have  bathed  himself  in  blood.  The  booty  of  the 
viclory  was  immense;  and  the  wreck  of  the  population,  the  un- 
fortunate remnant  of  a  massacre  which  the  weariness  of  the 
soldiers  had  alone  spared,  was  transplanted  into  Russia.''  Rabbe: 
History  of  Russia,  cited  above,  vol.  1,  pp.  248-49. 

8  Thirty  years  of  Foreign  Policy  :  p.  107. 

9  The  enthusiasm  of  Byron  for  the  Greeks  carried  the  popular 
feeling  with  him,  but  the  Tory  view  of  the  case  deserves  some 
consideration :  "  For  six  years,"  says  the  author  of  the  work  just 
cited  (note  8),  "  the  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  had  continued.  For  six  years  the  Great  Powers  had  pro- 
fessed their  neutrality.  For  six  years  Russia  anxiously  watched 
her  opportunity,  and  almost  believed  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  at  hand.  She  knew  well  that  if  the  Greeks 
achieved  their  iudependence  without  the  aid  of  France  or  Eng- 
land, as  long  as  the  Turks  remained  in  Europe  that  independ- 
ence would  be  merely  nominal ;  that  a  kingdom  of  Greece  would 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  herself,  and  that  a  Greek  state  would 
be  a  powerful  lever  by  which  all  the  Greek  brethren  in  Turkey 
might  be  moved  at  will,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  demolished  at 
any  moment.  To  the  surprise  of  Nicholas,  and  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Whigs  in  England,  Greek  patriotism  showed  itself  at  length  not  so 
powerful  as  they  supposed;  the  energy  of  the  Turkish  commanders 
was  gradually  subduing  the  insurgents,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  was  once  more  being  recognized  throughout  the  Morea. 
Professions  of  neutrality  were  immediately  thrown  to  the  winds. 
The  Czar  determined  to  interfere,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  interfered  alone.  This  could  not  be  done  without  hazarding 
a  rupture  with  England.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  influence 
prevailed,  and  a  common  intervention  was  agreed  upon,  especi- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace.  In  the  name  of  peace 
the  Three  Powers  made  war  on  a  friendly  state,  destroyed  its 
armaments,  and  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  garrisons. 
But  this  was  not  all.  When  the  Turkish  armies  had  become 
victorious  in  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  after  the  Greek  armies  had 
been  defeated,  Missolonghi  and  Athens  taken,  and  the  Crescent 
was  everywhere  triumphant,  the  allied  fleets  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  and  checked  the  operations  of  the  Turkish  commanders. 
The  object  for  which  the  Governments  professed  to  interfere  was 
not  accomplished  ;  for  instead  of  peace  being  preserved,  as  soon 
as  Nicholas  saw  what  a  loss  the  Turks  had  sustained,  he  hastily 
separated  himself  from  the  other  mediating  powers,  and  a  disas- 
trous war  with  Russia  followed  the  disastrous  battle  of  Navarino. 
As  we  now  look  calmly  at  that  naval  conflict,  we  are  shocked  at 
the  injustice  and  hypocrisy  of  the  allies.  We  sympathize  fully 
with  that  sentence  in  the  King's  speech  which  declared  it  an 
'  untoward  event.'  Neither  the  Government  of  France  nor  ot 
England  really  approved  of  the  victory  which  their  fleets  had 
gained ;  and  by  all  sagacious  politicians  the  result  was  deeply  re- 
gretted." 

10  The  real  character  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  make 
known  to  the  British  public  by  the  publication,  on  June  28th, 
185-1,  of  a  despatch  transmitted  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
Hey tesbury  on  the  81st  of  October,  1829.  Even  after  this  lapse 
of  time  it  was  only  allowed  to  see  the  light  as  a  personal  vindica- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  (See  Mr.  Duncan's  note :  History 
of  Russia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.)  It  is  an  able  exposure  of  the  sys- 
tematic aggression  of  Russia,  and  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  from  continuing  the 
same  policy.  As  our  ambassador  was  ordered  to  read  this  de- 
spatch to  Count  Nesselrode,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  ever  addressed  by  one  power  to  another  without  being 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
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strange  that  Russia  should  Lave  made  her  next  aggressive  move 
against  Turkey  when  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  office. 

11  History  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126. 

"  Quoted  in  the  Pall  Mall,  Gazette  of  July  Kith,  1870. 

w  Ibid. 

M  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff's  note,  as  containing  the  pith  and  substance  of  the  com- 
munication made  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  European 
Powers,  it  is  subjoined  in  the  original  French: — 

"  L'Empeieur,  se  flant  aux  sentiments  d'equite*  des  Puissances 
signataircs  du  Traite  de  185C,  et  a  la  conscience  qu'elles  ont  de 
leur  propre  dignite,  vous  ordonne  de  declarer :  Que  Sa  Majeste 
Imperiale  no  saurait  se  considerer  plus  longtemps  comme  liee 
aux  obligations  du  Traite  du  18  (30)  Mars,  1856,  en  tant  qu'elles 
restreigncnt  ses  droits  de  souverainete  dans  la  Mer  Noire. 

"  Que  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  se  croit  en  droit  et  en  devoir  de 
denoncer  a  Sa  Majeste  le  Sultan  la  Convention  speciale  tt  addi- 
tionelle  du  dit  Traite  qui  fixe  le  nombre  et  la  dimension  des 
batiments  de  guerre  que  les  deux  Puissances  riveraines  se  re- 
servent  d'entretenir  dans  la  Mer  Noire. 

"  Qu'elle  en  informe  loyalement  les  Puissances  signataires  et 
garanties  du  Traite  General,  dont  cette  Convention  speciale  fait 
partie  integrante. 

"  Qu'elle  rend  sous  ce  rapport  a  Sa  Majeste  le  Sultan  la  pleni- 
tude de  ses  droits,  comme  elle  la  reprend  egalement  pour  elle- 
meine." 

16  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
who  was  generally  well  informed,  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  assumed  that  without  a  military  ally  we  shall  be  afraid 
to  stir;  and  the  ominous  revival  of  the  Alabama  claims  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  Russian  Government  has  prepared  a  surprise 
for  us  which  will  effectually  checkmate  our  naval  power.  The 
perfect  understanding  which  for  some  time  has  existed  between 
Washington  and  St.  Petersburg  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  unintel- 
ligible on  general  grounds,  and  it  is  long,  long  ago  since  I  heard 
an  experienced  and  acute  observer  remark  that  the  Alabama 
claims  would  sleep  until  the  Eastern  question  was  revived,  and 
vice  versa.  I  have  been  told  on  excellent  authority  that  not  long 
since  Count  Bismarck  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  particularly  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in 
most  contemptuous  terms,  and  added  that  he  knew  how  to  keep 
their  neutrality  cool  if  it  were  necessary." 

18  A  little  later  than  the  above  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
of  the  Independance  Beige  wrote  : — "  The  Emperor  Alexander 
has  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  General  Grant,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Washington 
Executive  congratulates  him  warmly  on  his  resolution  to  have 
done  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  denounced  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  proposes  formally  the  support  of  the 
entire  American  fleet  in  case  of  conflict  with  England.  The 
letter  says  (this  is  almost  textual)  that  at  the  first  word  of  Russia 
the  whole  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  will  proceed  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  aid  the  Russian  vessels  in  forcing  the 
Dardanelles.  The  existence  of  President  Grant's  letter  has  be- 
come known  to  the  English  Government.  Since  then  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  begins  to  show  itself  more  tractable  on 
the  substance  of  the  question  raised  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

w  The  most  studied  courtesy  marked  Prince  Gortschakoffs 
rejoinder  to  Earl  Granville's  despatch  of  Nov.  10th,  dated  8th 
(20)  Nov.  It  was  observed  in  particular  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  objectionable  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1866  was  "  theoretical," 
and  "  without  immediate  application."  In  the  reply  to  this 
rejoinder,  dated  Nov.  28th,  Earl  Granville  said:  "Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  objection  to  accept  the  invitation  which  has 
been  made  by  Prussia  to  a  conference,  upon  the  understanding 
that  it  is  assembled  without  any  foregone  conclusion  as  to  its 
results.  In  such  case  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  glad 
ao  consider  with  perfect  fairness,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  great 
and  friendly  power,  any  proposals  which  Russia  may  have  to 
make." 

18  This  summary  of  the  argument  is  borrowed  from  a  letter  in 
the  Times  subscribed  "  Senex."  The  facts  could  not  be  more 
concisely  or  logically  set  forth. 


19  In  a  letter  from  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Neics,  dated  the  27th  of  November,  the  correspondent 
said  that  no  one  at  St.  Petersburg  believed  in  England  going  to 
war  for  a  principle.  Besides,  the  Russian  journals  denied  that 
any  principle  was  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff, who  simply  caused  the  Czar  to  say,  with  perfect  candour, 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  his  engagements.  "Did 
not  his  Majesty  take  very  much  the  same  course  during  the  last 
Polish  difficulty?  That  was  likewise  declared  to  be  an  internal 
affair,  to  which  the  stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  did  not 
apply.  Had  not  those  stipulations  been  broken  again  and  again  ? 
Why  should  Russia  alone  keep  them  ?  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
sisted that  Russia  could  not  liberate  herself  from  them ;  but 
his  protest,  as  we  may  remember,  passed  unheeded,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  is  now  called  the  '  Cis- Vistula  Begion.' '' 

The  Goloss,  with  reference  to  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  Russian  Note  that  was 
objectionable,  said : — 

"England  is  only  angry  because  Russia  demands,  does  not 
solicit,  what  even  the  English  papers  [viz.,  such  reasonera  as  Mr. 
Mill]  say  she  has  a  right  to.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Who  gives 
the  journalists  of  the  West  the  right  to  treat  Russia  with  so  much 
haughtiness  ?  Even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
Russia  did  not  cease  for  one  moment  to  be  a  great  Power.  It  is 
true  Western  Europe  began  to  forget  it,  and  even  in  1863  wished 
to  meddle  in  our  home  affairs ;  but  this  same  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff who  at  present  is  accused  of  so  much  rudeness  courteously 
reminded  those  whom  it  coucemed  that  Russia  would  not  permit 
any  interference  with  her  home  affairs.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
now  declares,  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  for 
several  reasons  his  Majesty  does  not  consider  the  limitations  on 
his  sovereign  rights  in  the  South  as  obligatory.  Those  who  are 
discontented  with  this  measure  have  not  the  impudence  to  contest 
its  legality,  but  it  is  the  form — the  form — that  makes  them  lose 
their  tempers.  "  If  Russia  dares,  they  say,  to  insult  Europe,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  chastise  her."  And  as  it  is  generally  by  war 
that  States  are  punished,  Russia  must  hold  herself  in  readiness  for 
an  invasion.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  in  Europe 
any  single  Government  capable  of  declaring  war,  not  for  the  de- 
mands of  Russia,  but  simply  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
expressed  them.  Such  a  course  would  be  too  childish  for  any 
serious  Government  to  entertain  for  one  single  moment." 

20  Subsequent  events,  especially  the  recall  of  M.  Catacazy, 
have  lent  fresh  interest  to  this  communication.  After  stating 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  writer  continues :  ' '  Not- 
withstanding the  general  popular  belief  in  the  great  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  these  nations  do  not  seem 
of  late  to  have  been  much  in  accord.  The  United  States  will 
not  allow  herself  to  be  used  by  Russia  to  forward  any  of  the  plans 
of  the  latter  for  aggrandizement,  and  this  sturdy  independence 
has  been  made  plainly  evident  in  recent  outgivings  from  Wash- 
ington. This  has  naturally  disappointed  Russia,  and  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  Washington  that  the  Russian  Government 
is  deeply  offended  at  the  declaration  of  President  Grant  that  he 
will  not  at  this  juncture  press  the  Alabama  claims.  Russia 
thinks  that  such  a  declaration  is,  at  this  time,  an  indirect  and 
uncalled-for  expression  of  sympathy  for  England,  by  relieving 
her  of  her  fears  that  the  United  States  might  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  a  quarrel  with  Russia  for  demanding  their  early  settle- 
ment. A  Washington  correspondent  writes  that  it  has  been 
generally  remarked  that  within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Russian 
Minister,  M.  Catacazy,  has  called  on  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  he  is  acting 
under  instructions  from  his  Governmeut,  which  before  long  will 
communicate  officially  its  gTievances.  To  add  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation,  M.  Catacazy  is  said  to  have  received  letters 
from  prominent  Republicans,  among  whom  are  named  Senator 
Sumner  and  General  Butler,  apologizing  for  the  action  tf  tli2 
President,  and  indicating  that  the  nation  would  not  support 
him  in  his  refusal  to  now  press  the  claims.  General  Butler,  the 
correspondent  adds,  even  endi  avowed  to  get  the  President 
to  retract  or  modify  his  opinions,  but  failed.  These  statements 
now  lead  a  portion  of  the  public  to  tear  sume  complication  with 
Russia.    Whatever  may  come,  the  President  seems  resolute  in 
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his  determination  not  to  press  the  claims.  lie  think-  the  propo- 
sition for  reopening  the  negotiation  ought  to  come  from 
England."  Tor  additional  particulars  concerning1  the  case  of  M. 
Catacazy,  the  reader  may  consult  Prince  Gortschakoff's  despatch 
in  the  Times  of  January  13,  1872  ;  a  communication  from  Berlin, 
Including  an  article  from  the  Moscow  Gazette,  in  the  same 
journal  of  January  24th,  and  the  beginning  of  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  impression  of  tho  31st.  It  appears  from 
these  documents  that  M.  Catacazy  was  of  late  accused  of  im- 
pertinently interfering  in  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
America,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  which 
nccusation  is  ridiculed  by  the  Moscow  Gazette.  Since  M.  Cata- 
cazy has  had  to  leave  Washington,  the  denial  cannot  be  of  much 
value.  The  question  is  a  much  wider  one,  however.  Now  that 
the  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  is  likely  to 
prove  abortive,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  "  case  "  set 
up  by  the  American  government,  it  is  by  no  means  imper- 
tinent to  enquire  whether  the  whole  of  this  Catacazy  business  is 
not  a  political  ruse;  at  any  rate  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
the  true  history  of  the  matter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  public. 

21  Within  the  last  few  days,  however,  (February  9th,  1872)  the 
rumour  of  a  year  ago  has  been  revived.  According  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  the  above  date  a  correspondent  at  Constan- 
tinople of  the  Deutsche  Zcitung,  of  Vienna,  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  alout  the  rapprochement  which  has  lately 
taken  place  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  "  Aali  Pasha ''  (he 
;says)  "  was  wise  in  his  generation  and  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
only  the  policy  of  Rescind — the  Turkish  Canning — which  could 
permanently  secure  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  State.  The 
late  Grand  Vizier  was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Russia,  whom,  it  was  said,  he  regarded  with  more  hatred 
than  fear.  His  leaning  towards  a  Western  alliance  and  his 
aversion  to  a  Russian  one  was  merely  a  matter  of  calculation. 
He  knew  that  Russia  would  never  abandon  her  designs  on  the 
Balkan  peninsula :  if  Turkey  strengthened  herself  by  internal 
reforms  and  the  friendship  of  the  Western  Powers  she  might,  he 
thought,  resist  these  designs,  but  if  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  a  catastrophe  would  be  inevitable.  ...  It  is  not 
true  that  Aali  advised  his  successors  to  alter  this  policy ;  the 
document  published  as  his  will  has  been  fabricated  not  far  from 
the  Russian  Embassy.  Mahmoud  Pasha,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  entirely  abandoned  tho  traditions  of  Resehid's 
policy.  The  Cabinets  of  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg  are 
now  more  intimate  than  they  were  even  in  1840,  when  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  was  ushered  into  the  world.'' 
The  correspondent  adds  that,  although  the  fact  will  probably  be 
contradicted  by  semi-official  organs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  nego- 
tiations are  now  being  actively  pursued  for  an  alliance  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  British  Ambassador  for  London,  where  he  wishes 
to  confer  with  the  Ministry  on  the  menacing  aspect  of  Eastern 
affairs. 

22  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  quoted  almost  verba- 
tim from  the  remarks  of  the  Times  on  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  see  that  journal  of  March  15th,  1870. 

^  The  text  of  the  Treaty,  entitled  a  "Treaty  between  Her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  French  Republic,  the  King  of  Italy,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Sultan  for  the  Revision  of  certain 
Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 1856,"  signed  in  London, 
March  13th,  1871,  is  subjoined  :— 

"  Article  I.  Articles  XI.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  March  30, 1856,  as  well  as  the  special  Convention  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  annexed  to  the  said 
Article  XIV,  are  abrogated  and  replaced  by  the  following  article. 
"  Article  II.  The  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  such  as  it  has  been  established 
by  the  separate  Convention  of  March  30, 1856,  is  maintained, 
with  power  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said 
Straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and 
allied  Powers,  in  case  the  Sublime  Porte  should  judge  it  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  March  30, 1856. 


"Article  III.  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  heretofore,  to 
tho  mercantile  marine  of  all  nations. 

"Article  IV.  Tho  commission  established  by  Article  XVI.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Powers  who  joined  in  signing  the 
Treaty  are  each  represented  by  a  delegate,  and  which  wai 
charged  with  the  designation  and  execution  of  the  works  neces- 
sary below  Isaktcha,  to  clear  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  sands  ami 
other  impediments  which  obstruct  them,  in  order  to  put  that 
part  of  the  river  ;.nd  the  said  parts  of  the  sea  in  the  bast  state  for 
navigation,  is  maintained  in  its  present  composition.  Tho  dura- 
tion of  that  Commission  is  fixed  for  a  further  period  of  twelve 
years,  counting  from  April  24,  1871,  that  is  to  say,  till  April  24, 
1883,  being  tho  term  of  redemption  of  the  loan  contracted  by 
that  Commission,  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

"  Article  V.  The  conditions  of  the  re-assembling  of  the  Rive- 
rain Commission,  established  by  Article  XVII.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  shall  be  fixed  by  a  previous  under- 
standing between  the  Riverain  Powers,  without,  prejudice  to  the 
clause  relative  to  the  three  Danubian  Principalities ;  and  in  so 
far  as  any  modification  of  Article  XVII.  of  the  said  Treaty  may 
be  involved,  this  latter  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Con- 
vention between  the  co-signatory  Powers. 

"  Article  VI.  As  the  Powers  which  possess  the  shores  of  that 
part  of  the  Danube  where  the  Cataracts  and  the  Iron  Gates 
offer  impediments  to  navigation  reserve  to  themselves  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  view  of  removing  those  impedi- 
ments, the  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  from  the  present 
moment  their  right  to  levy  a  provisional  tax  on  vessels  of 
commerce  of  every  flag  which  may  henceforth  benefit  thereby, 
until  the  extinction  of  the  debt  contracted  for  the  execution 
of  the  works ;  and  they  declare  Article  XV.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856  to  be  inapplicable  to  that  part  of  the  river  for 
a  space  of  time  necessary  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  in 
question. 

"Article  VII.  All  the  works  and  establishments  of  every 
kind  created  by  the  European  Commission  in  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  or  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  same  neutrality  which  has  hitherto  protected 
them,  and  which  shall  be  equally  respected  for  the  future, 
under  all  circumstances,  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 
The  benefits  of  the  immunities  which  result  therefrom  shall  ex- 
tend to  tho  whole  administrative  and  engineering  staff  of  the 
Commission.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  send,  as  heretofore,  its  vessels  of  war  into  the  Danube 
in  its  character  of  territorial  Power. 

"Article  VIII.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  renew  and 
confirm  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  March  30,  1856,  as 
well  as  of  its  annexes,  which  are  not  annulled  or  modified  by 
the  present  Treaty." 
Article  IX.  Provides  for  the  ratification,  etc. 

(Signed)  Granville, 
Bernstorff, 
Apponyi, 
Broglie, 
Cadorna, 
Brunnow, 

MtJSTJRUS. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  dispersed  for  the  time  the  "  cloud 
in  the  East;"  but  it  left  an  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
future,  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  the  rumours  that 
were  revived  of  a"  secret  understanding  between  Turkey  and 
Russia.  There  was  also,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  o 
the  Treaty  a  fresh  alarm  raised  about  Luxemburg,  caused  by  a 
sharp  rebuke  addressed  to  the  Duchy  on  tho  ground  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  neutrality.  An  explanatory  note  from  Count 
Bismarck  had,  however,  a  reassuring  effect. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

PARIS  IN  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 
Recapitulation  of  incidents  in  the  Capital  since  the  disaster  of 
Sedan — General  Troclm  and  the  force  at  his  command — 
Question  of  his  capacity  for  the  position  he  occupied — Mani- 
fest weakness  of  his  own  statement  of  facts — Further  shown 
by  his  inaction  on  the  night  of  September  3rd — His  conduct 
on  September  4th — The  Revolution  in  a  nutshell — General 
Trochu  virtually  Dictator — His  estimate  of  the  "  heroic 
folly  "  of  resistance — Contempt  for  the  National  Guard  and 
the  New  Levies — His  celebrated  "plan'' — Increasing  irrita- 
tation — Movements  of  the  Revolutionists — Sortie  of  October 
13th — Destruction  of  St.  Cloud  same  day — King  William 
and  his  staff  at  Versailles — Trochu's  lack  of  artillery — His 
strategic  plans  thwarted  by  Gambetta — The  trouble  given  by 
the  populace  and  their  illusions— The  Food  Question: 
estimated  supplies  and  regulations  of  the  Government  for  the 
distribution  of  food — Luxuries  of  the  well-to-do-classes:  "rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  deer" — Irrepressible  gaiety  of  the 
French  character — Caricatures  of  the  period — The  theatres 
converted  to  charitable  uses — Visit  to  the  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal — Victor  Hugo  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin — 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Red  Cross- -The  Clubs— 
Blanqui  and  the  Patrie  en  danger — Preaching  Com- 
munism— Materialism  versus  Spritualism— General  aspect  of 
Paris — First  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns — Balloons  and 
carrier  pigeons — Communications  between  Paris  and  the 
Tours  Government — Publication  of  papers  found  at  the 
Tuileries — Romance  of  the  guns — Augmentation  of  the 
defences — The  investment  threatened  by  the  army  of  the 
Loire — Sortie  and  fight  at  Bougival,  October  21st — Events 
outside  in  November — Exchange  of  compliments  with  Von 
Moltke. 

Our  occasional  glimpses  of  Paris  since  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  have  kept  us  acquainted 
with  the  general  course  of  events  in  the  capital. 
We  have  witnessed  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  "  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,"  (ante,  Chapters  LI. 
and  LII.)  We  have  noted  the  temper  of  the 
populace  during  the  advance  of  the  German 
armies  (Chap.  LIV.),  and  the  buoyancy  of 
public  feeling  as  the  enemy  fell  into  line 
around  the  walls  (Chap.  LVI.)  We  were  there 
for  a  few  moments  when  the  first  sortie  was 
made  on  the  30th  of  September,  (Chap.  LXI.) ; 
when  Flourens  led  his  emeutiers  out  of  Belle- 
ville (Ibid.,  pp.  78,  86-7),  and  when  the  race 
of  Amazons,  representatives  of  the  historical 
"furies  of  the  guillotine,"  first  formed  in  pro- 
cession behind  the  red  flag  (p.  88).  We  have 
assisted  too,  at  the  crisis  after  the  fall  of  Metz, 
and  the  affair  of  Le  Bourget,  when  General 
Trochu  and  his  colleagues  became  the  prisoners 
of  the  Commune ;  and  at  the  overwhelming- 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  of  De- 
fence which  followed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Insurgents  (Chap.  LXV.).  These  events  con- 
stitute so  many  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
"  Revolted  Paris "  during  the  months  of  Sep- 


tember and  October,  1870.  There  are  some, 
dropped  threads,  however,  to  gather  up,  and 
when  that  is  done  the  record  must  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  November,  that  we  may  see  and 
know  what  the  Parisians  were  doing  at  the 
time  when  DAurelle  de  Paladines  fought  his 
last  battle  for  the  road  to  the  Capital,  and 
resigned  his  command  into  the  hands  of  General 
Chanzy  (ante,  p.  177). 

The  little  that  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion 
to  say  of  General  Trochu  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  a  very  lofty  idea  of  his  capacity  for  the 
great  position  he  occupied,  nor  do  we  think 
that  our  estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  role  he 
was  called  upon  to  play  will  be  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  modified  by  what  is  to  follow. 
It  is  not  simply  as  a  general  that  Trochu  has 
to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  history.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Paris  by  the  Emperor,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  his  functions, 
have  already  been  commented  upon  (ante, 
vol.  I.  p.  395,  note  8;  Ibid.  p.  413).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  state  more  ex- 
plicitly that  his  position  was  virtually  that  of 
dictator  ;  it  was  in  fact,  an  infinitely  stronger 
one  than  that  of  Napoleon  I.  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  (1799) ;  and  by  no  means  so  perilous  as 
that  of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  2nd  of  December 
(1851).  It  combined  every  element  of  success 
but  one,  that  of  the  genius  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  conditions  of  which  he  was  master, 
into  the  instrument  of  a  resistless  will.  He 
was  legally,  by  his  appointment,  master  of  the 
situation;  and  at  the  same  time  was  able  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution  as  the 
representative  of  the  enlightened  opposition  to 
the  military  system  of  the  Empire.  He  thus 
occupied  a  pivotal  position  in  the  midst  of 
conflicting  parties,  and  had  the  whole  material 
strength  of  the  capital  gathered  up  in  his 
hands.  Let  us  pass  in  review  the  battalions 
which  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  The 
Municipal  Guard  and  the  Gendarmerie  of 
Paris  and  the  adjacent  departments  made  up 
a  trained  force  of  15,000  men.  The  Sergents 
de  Ville  constituted  a  compact  brigade  of  about . 
6,000.  The  Marines,  "  second  to  none  "  for 
their  cheerful  obedience  and  courage,  made  a 
corps  of  10,000.     The  Gardes  Champetres  and 
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the  Gardes  Forestiers,  had  taken  refuge  in  Paris 
to  the  number  of  about  3,000.  The  cadres  in 
formation  within  the  radius  of  the  capital  at 
the  beginning   of    September    certainly    ex- 


Chap.  LIII.  Vol.  I,  pp.  488-93),  we  have  before 
rouo-hly  estimated  at  30,000;  we  have  since 
seen  their  figures  stated  at  28,000  combatants. 
Besides  these  trained  soldiers,  and  a  division  of 


MEN    OF    THE    BARRICADES. 


needed  20,000.  The  troops  brought  in  from 
Sedan  by  General  Vinoy — troops  whose  dis- 
cipline, we  must  remember,  had  been  severely 
tested,  and  who  were  ably  commanded  (see 


cavalry,  there  were  the  National  Guards  who 
had  flocked  into  Paris  from  the  departments 
to  the  number  of  95,000  robust  young  fellows, 
for  the  most  part  loyal  and  courageous  and 
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well   commanded,   as    the    events   previously     is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  soldier  of  genius,  at 


related,  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  have  amply 
proved.  These  forces  make  an  aggregate  of 
170,000  combatants,   to   say   nothing   of  the 


a  moment  of  supreme  peril,  could  not  have  mus- 
tered 100,000  men  capable  of  being  led  to  vic- 
tory against  some  part  of  the  line  of  investment. 


PARIS   AMAZONS. 


Mobiles,  who  were  estimated  at  130,000  more, 
but  who  were  either  badly  armed,  or  not 
armed  at  all  till  a  later  period.  Out  of  this 
mass  of  material,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  it 


We  have  shown  before  that  Macmahon  and 
the  Emperor  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  falling  back  on  Paris  before  the  disas- 
trous march  of  Macmahon  to  effect  a  junction 
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with  Bazaine ;  and  also  that  the  orders  which 
overruled  this  policy  came  from  Paris  (chap.  LI. 
vol.  i.  pp.  457  seq.)  Whether  or  not  he  used  all 
the  influence  which  properly  belonged  to  his 
position  to  control  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  might  well  have  been  doubted, 
Avhen  we  saw  him  in  the  act  of  succumbing  to 
the  apparently  stronger  will  and  decision  of 
the  Empress,  advised,  we  may  presume,  by 
Count  Palikao  (Ibid.  p.  458).  But  the  Gene- 
ral himself  confessed  to  his  weakness  in  the 
speech  made  by  him  in  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1871.  By  way  of  apolo- 
gizing for  his  failure,  he  has  informed  the  world 
that  his  authority  was  set  at  defiance ;  that 
Palikao  communicated  his  orders  directly  to 
his  (General  Trochu's)  subordinate  officers, 
without  even  his  knowledge  ;  that  councils  of 
war  were  composed  of  officers  designated  in 
the  same  arbitrary  manner,  and  that  their  de- 
crees were  put  in  execution  without  so  much 
as  communicating  with  him.  Nay,  that  he  was 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  during  the  advance  on  the  capital, 
which  he  was  responsible  for  defending.  But 
we  have  shown  that  General  Trochu  was,  by 
the  logic  of  facts,  himself  master  of  the  situ- 
ation, had  he  possessed  the  capacity  for  using 
his  powers ;  and  the  very  confession  that  he, 
placed  by  the  Emperor's  decree  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  armed  force  of  the  capital,  and  ac- 
knowledged for  their  chief  by  that  force,  never- 
theless allowed  himself  to  be  set  aside  by  others, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  he  has  indicated,  is 
his  sufficient  condemnation. 

Even  if  we  admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
his  apology,  so  far  as  it  explains  the  manner 
in  which  the  Emperor's  intention  to  act  on  the 
defensive  was  overruled,  and  the  ignorance  in 
which  he  himself  was  kept  of  the  forced 
marches  made  by  the  Crown  Prince  on  Paris, 
his  conduct  on  the  4th  September,  would  still 
have  the  look  of  at  least  inexcusable  weakness 
and  negligence.  The  catastrophe  of  Sedan  was 
positively  known  in  Paris  on  the  night  of 
September  3rd ;  and  how  did  General  Trochu 
prepare  to  face  the  agitation  which  was  certain 
to  shake  the  capital  to  the  centre  on  the  next 
day?  At  the  least  he  concerted  with  the 
Council  of  Regency  the  measures  necessary  to 


preserve  the  peace  of  the  capital,  and  sustain 
the  Government  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
made  the  least  movement  in  this  direction, 
and  when  on  the  4th  of  September,  the  Pro- 
visional Government  declared  itself,  he  con- 
sented to  act  with  them  by  becoming  President. 
We  have  related  the  details  of  this  wretched 
business  in  a  previous  chapter  (vol.  I.  pp.  462- 
467),  and  nothing  more  is  required  to  show 
the  pitiable  weakness  of  the  General.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
his  own  plea  has  always  been  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  But  it  is  precisely 
because  he  did  not  show  the  energy  and  skill 
necessary  to  control  the  circumstances  that  he 
is  blamed.  As  for  the  plea  of  surprise,  it  is 
the  business  of  a  soldier  not  to  be  surprised, 
and  we  may  add,  that  he  was  the  only  obser- 
vant man  in  Paris,  or  even  in  London,  that  did 
not  expect  what  happened.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  addition  to  commanding 
the  armed  force  enumerated  above,  General 
Trochu  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  friends  of 
order  in  Paris,  and  the  very  insurgents  cheered 
him  while  they  yelled  for  the  decheance. 
After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  one  of  two  conclusions 
—either  that  Trochu  betrayed  his  trust,  or 
that  the  part  which  fell  to  him  was  too  great 
for  his  capacity.  Of  the  two  hypotheses,  we 
give '  the  preference  to  the  latter,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  more  generous  one,  but  because 
it  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he 
failed  to  save  Paris  from  the  humiliation  of  a 
surrender. 

The  Republicans  of  Belleville  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  or  so,  having  donned  the  cos- 
tume of  the  National  Guard,  thread  their  way 
through  the  excited  masses  in  the  streets,  pene- 
trate into  the  palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
drive  the  assembled  deputies  out  of  their 
chamber,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  about 
to  vote  on  the  counter  propositions  submitted 
to  them  by  M.  Thiers  and  Count  de  Palikao, 
relative  to  the  future  Government  (ante,  vol.  i.  pp . 
464-5) :  that  is  the  revolution  in  a  nutshell. 
In  the  same  excited  crowd  a  General  on  horse- 
back trying  in  vain  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Chamber,  and  hustled  and  threatened  by  men 
with  sinister  faces,  with  whom  be  parleys  as 
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if  for  his  life,  until  M.  Jules  Favre  comes  to 
the  rescue  and  leads  him  off  like  a  lamb  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  become  the  head  of  the 
suddenly  improvized  Provisional  Government 
— that  is  General  Trochu  (ibid.  pp.  4G5-466). 
We  may  pity  his  weakness,  his  helplessness, 
in  the  situation  ;  but  the  military  governor  of 
Paris  had  no  business  to  be  seen  struggling  in 
the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd  on  so  momentous 
an  occasion.  Had  he  taken  precautions  before- 
hand to  preserve  the  peace,  those  very  precau- 
tions would  have  suggested  that  his  place  was 
elsewhere. 

Trochu,  however,  let  us  judge  his  political 
conduct  as  we  may,  was  raised  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  mob  to  a  virtual  dictatorship,  for  neither 
of  his  chief  colleagues,  M.  Jules  Favre  and  M. 
Gambetta,  possessed  any  military  authority, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Provisional  Government 
consisted  of  lawyers,  journalists,  and  vaude- 
villists,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  men  of 
business,  all  too  weak  to  assume  the  initiative 
in  any  important  matter.  The  organization  of 
the  capital  for  defence,  with  the  forces  we  have 
enumerated  at  his  disposal,  was  entirely  and 
absolutely  in  his  hands — the  regency  and  the 
Minister  of  War  had  fled.  But  from  the  very 
first  he  declares  that  he  had  no  hope  of  saving 
Paris,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  besieged 
place  ever  had  or  ever  could  avoid  capitulation 
unless  succoured  from  without.  The  resistance 
of  Paris,  according  to  him,  was  "  an  act  of  heroic 
folly  necessary  to  save  the  honour  of  France," 
and  behind  this  conviction,  he  entertained 
a  vague  expectation  that  help  would  come  from 
England,  Italy,  or  America.  He  failed  to  see 
that  the  means  of  help  were  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, when,  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  were  swelled 
by  2G0,000  citizens  of  all  classes.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, that  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
mobilizing  this  force,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to 
be  of  much  avail.  The  Germans  had  in  the  mean- 
time so  strengthened  their  defences  that  it  was 
as  difficult  to  break  out  of  Paris  as  to  break  in. 

Yet  General  Trochu  had  his  "  plan."  He 
explained  in  his  defence  before  the  National 
Assembly,  that  his  design  was  to  make  a  sortie 
by  way  of  Chatou  with  50,000  picked  troops, 


while  feints  were  made  towards  Bondy  from 
the  eastern  forts.-  Succeeding  in  this,  ho  pro- 
posed to  establish  the  centre  of  operations  at 
Rouen.  For  this  idea  he  was  indebted  to 
General  Ducrot.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
how  little  he  counted  on  the  National  Guards, 
or  even  on  the  levies  outside  of  Paris,  and  yet 
we  have  seen  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Had  he  been 
prompt  to  put  his  design  into  execution  it 
might  have  encountered  less  opposition. 
People  could  not  understand  inaction  in  the 
terrible  emergency  in  which  they  were  placed. 
General  Trochu  and  his  "plan"  became  a 
standing  joke.  While  the  men  of  Belleville 
and  other  fiery  spirits  talked  only  of  gigantic 
sorties,  the  general  talked  of  his  "plan,"  and 
even  published  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
announced  with  Breton-like  naivete  that  he 
meant  to  adhere  to  it. x  As  time  wore  on 
the  good-humoured  satire  provoked  by  this 
announcement  gave  place  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  irritation,  and  this  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated when  successes  against  the  enemy 
were  announced  one  day  only  to  be  contra- 
dicted the  next.  One  time  it  would  be,  says 
M.  Sarcy,  "  If  we  had  only  had  two  batteries 
more  !"  and  the  public  replied,  "then  why  had 
you  not  the  two  batteries  ?"  The  next  time  it 
would  be,  "We  should  have  cut  off  10,000 
Prussians  if  we  had  only  started  two  hours 
sooner,"  to  which  the  public  rejoined,  "  You 
should  not  have  lost  those  two  houi-s."  The 
professional  men  would  say  confidentially, 
"  There  was  a  small  by-road  which  would  have 
led  us  right  on  to  the  enemy — had  we  only 
known  it!"  "But  surely  maps  are  procu- 
rable!" the  listener  would  object.  "Had  we 
been  twenty  thousand  instead  of  ten,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,"  could 
not  fail  to  elicit  the  retort,  "  Why  were  you 
not  twenty  thousand  ?"  2  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand from  these  examples  how  the  pleasant 
laughter  about  Trochu  and  his  plan  gradually 
merged  into  a  feeling  of  irritation,  and  how 
irritation  grew  to  indignant  remonstrance,  and 
even  broke  out  in  furious  rebellion.  Every 
successive  failure  added  to  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating sum  of  wrath.  The  discomfiture 
of  October  2nd,  when  a  movement  was  made 
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towards  Thiais,  was  followed  by  the  riotous 
attempt  of  Flourens  on  the  5th,  and  this  again 
bjr  movements  of  the  troops  on  the  8th  towards 
Malmaison,  and  on  the  10th,  12th,  and  13th, 
towards  Clamart,  Bagneux,  and  Chatillon,  all 
alike  disappointing.  On  the  last-mentioned 
occasion  a  reconnaissance  was  made  in  force, 
under  circumstances  of  sufficient  interest  to 
relate  more  in  detail. 

It  seems  that  movements  of  considerable 
bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  been  observed 
for  several  days  past  when  Trochu  decided  that 
an  offensive  reconnaissance  should  be  made  by 
the  Division  Blanchard.  of  the  13  th  corps, 
which  occupied  the  positions  from  Issy  on  the 
right  to  those  at  Cachan  on  the  left.  General 
Blanchard  drew  up  his  troops  in  three  columns; 
the  right  (13th  de  marche)  was  to  act  in  the 
direction  of  Clamart ;  the  centre  (General  Sus- 
bielle)  on  Chatillon;  the  left  (Mobiles  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  and  of  the  Aube,  Colonel  de  Gran- 
cey)  on  Bagneux.  These  movements,  protected 
by  the  continual  fire  of  forts  Montrouge,  Vanves, 
and  Issy,  were  executed  with  much  order  and 
vigour.  The  Governor  had  sent  General 
Schmitz,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  to  the 
right  of  the  positions,  that  he  might  follow 
the  ensemble  of  the  movements.  General 
Vinoy,  commander  of  the  13th  Corps,  had 
drawn  up  his  reserves  behind  Fort  Montrouge. 
Bagneux  was  taken  by  the  Mobiles  of  the  Cote 
d'Or,  their  commander,  M.  de  Dampierre,  fall- 
ing gloriously  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 3  In 
the  centre,  the  troops  marching  through  Cha- 
tillon carried  two  barricades,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  church  and  the  road  which  joins 
Chatillon  and  Clamart.  Between  these  two 
points  two  battalions  deployed  in  good  order, 
and  advancing,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  up 
to  the  vineyards  which  skirt  the  slopes  of  the 
Calvent's  Quarry,  opened  upon  the  riflemen, 
who  were  posted  behind  an  earthwork  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau  at  Chatillon.  Then  two 
Prussian  batteries  were  i-apidly  unmasked — 
one  near  the  Tour  a  l'Anglais,  the  other  to- 
wards Chatillon,  but  their  fire  was  successively 
silenced  by  the  cannons  of  Vanves  and  Issy. 
At  this  moment  the  Prussian  masses  appeared 
on  the  top  of  the  plateau,  thus  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  forts, 


and  "  the  object  of  the  reconnaissance  having 
been  attained,"  according  to  the  French  official 
statement,  a  retreat  was  ordered ;  the  French, 
continuing  to  occupy  the  work  Moulin-de- 
Pierre,  from  which  the  enemy  were  uuable 
to  dislodge  them.  The  losses  were  reported 
to  be  insignificant,  but  those  of  the  enemy 
very  heavy,  indeed  (ont  un  grand  caract&re 
de  gravite)  Thus  at  Bagneux  they  left  be- 
hind them  no  fewer  than  300  dead. 
The  losses  were  equally  great  at  Chatil- 
lon, and  on  the  heights. 4  Prisoners  were 
brought  in  to  the  number  of  more  than 
100.  Thirty-eight  of  them — Mecklenburgers 
— were  conducted  by  the  Infantry  of  the  Ma- 
rines to  the  quarters  of  the  Staff  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  managed  to  make  themselves 
very  comfortable.  When  they  entered  Paris 
by  the  Porte  Montrouge,  the  crowd  began  to 
cry  "  Down  with  the  Prussians  !"  as  if  to  make 
the  prisoners  understand  that  it  was  against 
the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
that  their  hatred  was  chiefly  directed. 

On  the  following  day  (14th)  there  was 
another  sortie,  which,  however,  was  repulsed 
by  the  Prussian  field  guns  without  much 
fighting;  and  both  on  that  day  and  the  15th 
there  were  small  outpost  affairs  of  which 
scarcely  any  record  has  been  kept. 

One  of  the  most  regretted  historical  monu- 
ments of  France,  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Mont  Valerien  on  the 
day  of  the  fight  at  Bagneux.  St.  Cloud  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans  since  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  and  from  that  time  Valerien  had 
occasionally  thundered  in  that  direction  to 
prevent  the  enemy  crossing  the  river.  On  the 
24th,  the  firing  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  was  so  rapid  that  a  correspondent  could 
find  no  more  suitable  comparison  for  the  sound 
that  reached  him  than  the  vigorous  beating  of 
carpets.  On  the  13th  of  October  seeing  that 
the  Germans  continued  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  shelter  afforded  by  a  place  which  they 
supposed  the  French  would  hardly  make  up 
their  minds  to  destroy,  the  latter  opened  fire 
upon  the  Palace  in  earnest,  and  very  soon 
nothing  was  left  of  the  pleasant  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  but  a  heap  of  smoul- 
dering ruins  and  blackened  walls. 
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One   more   reminiscence   before  we   return  < 
with  Vinoy's  retreating  battalions  under  the 
shelter  of  the  fortifications :  among  the  me- 
morable incidents  of  the  war  just  at  this  period 
was  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  is  so  much  a  part  of  Paris  that 
the  event  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  capital  during  the  investment. 
His  Majesty  removed  his  Head  Quarters  from 
Ferrieres  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached   the   magnificent   residence   of    the 
Bourbon    Sovereigns   of  France,   the   Crown 
Prince  attended  by  General  von  Blumenthal 
and  his  staff,  went  out  to  meet  him.     At  half- 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe  ;  the  approaches  were  lined  with  troops. 
At  the  gates  of  the  Prefecture  a  company  of 
infantry  were  drawn  up,  and  in  front  of  the 
grille  of  the  courtyard  a  splendid  company  of 
princes  and  generals   awaited  His  Majesty's 
arrival.     There  were   the  Dukes  of  Cobourg 
and  Augustenburg,  two  Dukes  of  Wurtemburg, 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  whose  candidature 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  had  given  occasion  to 
the  war,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  General  von  Kirchbach,  General  von 
Voigts-Rhetz,  and  others.    Some  of  the  towns- 
people had  assembled  in  the  Rue  des  Chantiers 
between   the   Porte  de  Buc  and  the  Prefec- 
ture to  see  the  King  come  in,  but  there  was 
nothing  like  a  crowd,  and  many  of  the  windows 
along  the  route  were  closed.     It  was  half-past 
five  when  the  cheers  of  the  troops  announced 
the  approach  of  the  King,  and  immediately 
the   officers   at   the   Prefecture  formed  front, 
while  a  squadron  of  lancers  swept  round  the 
corner  followed  by  a  few  dragoons,  and  the 
Master  of  the   Horse   attended   by   mounted 
equerries.     To  these  succeeded  a  field  officer 
and   another  troop   of  lancers  who  wheeled 
round  and  halted  on  the  flank  of  the  squadron 
already  in  position  before  the  right  front  of 
the  Prefecture.     Next  in  an  open  carriage  rode 
the  King  with  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  left. 
Dr.  Russell  who  witnessed  the  arrival  gives  an 
animated  picture  of  the  incident.     The  troops 
cheered,  the  colours  were  lowered,  the  band 
burst   into  a  triumphal  blare  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  crowd  of  officers,  with  up- 


raised helmets,  and  caps,  and  shakos,  shouted 
a  lusty  welcome.     As  the  King  sprang  out  of 
the   caleche,   his   officers   pressed  forward  to 
greet  him  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  heartiness,  mingled  with  profound  respect. 
After    the     customary     hand     shaking,     His 
Majesty     strode     off    to    inspect    the    colour 
company  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  palace, 
and  as  he  walked  along  the  front  of  the  line, 
the  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Generals,  broke  from 
their  places  and  followed  him,  closely  pressed 
by  the  crowd,  whom  the  gendarmerie  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  in  line.     After  the  inspection 
His  Majesty  eutered  the  courtyard,  and  in  a 
few  moments  disappeared  from  view  in  the 
palace  of  which  he  was  now  the  possessor  by 
right  of  conquest.     An  hour  later  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  arrived :  "  You  see,"  says  Dr.  Russell 
"that  tall  thin  man  without  any  moustache 
or  whiskers,  his  hands  behind  his  back — the 
officer  with  the  greyish  hair,  very  short,  and  a 
face  cut  with  many  fine  lines,  his  head  slightly 
stooped,  the   eyebrows   pronounced,  and   the 
eyes  deep  set  ?     There  is  the  man  whom  the 
Junkers  of  Berlin  called  '  the  old  schoolmaster.' 
What  a  lesson  he  has  taught  Austrians  and 
French  ! "     "  He  looks  very  grave."     "  He  is 
always  so.    But  there,  you  see,  striding  through 
the  crowd,  is  a  very  different  looking  person." 
"  Yes  !    who  is  that  frank,   smiling  major  of 
dragoons  ?     He  comes  this  way — the  officer  in 
the  white  cap  and  yellow  band,  dark  blue  or 
nearly  black  double-breasted  frock-coat  with 
yellow    collar,   taller    than    the    tall   officers 
around   him  ? "      That    is    Count    Bismarck. 
There  is  a  stir  wherever  he  goes,  caps  touched 
and  hats  raised.    He  makes  straight  for  a  little 
knot  of  Americans — General  Burnside  in  plain 
clothes,  General  Sheridan,  General  Husen,  and 
General    Forsyth    in    uniform,    but    without 
swords.    You  hear  his  laugh  above  the  murmurs 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  wave  of  sound  in  which 
his  name  '  Bismarck  '  is  borne.     How  heartily 
he  shakes  hands  with  them,  buoyant  and  free, 
elated  as  some  officer  might  be  who  had  just 
won  promotion  on  a  battle-field.    All  the  world, 
knows  the  soulless  likeness  out  of  which  even 
photography  has  failed,  however,  to  take  all 
impression ;   but   one   must   have   actual   ex- 
perience of  the  pecidiar  vivacity,  or  rather 
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penetration  of  his  glance,  as  it  is  emitted  from 
under  those  tremendous  shaggy  eyebrows,  to 
measure  the  power  of  his  face — the  one  grand, 
overwhelming  force  of  which  is  intrepidity — 
an  immense,  audacious  courage,  physical  and 
mental,  and  a  will  before  which  every  obstacle 
must  yield  or  be  turned." 

In  extenuation  of  the  alleged  inaction  of 
General  Trochu  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was 
deficient  in  field  artillery,  but  the  force  of  his 
statement,  that  his  measures  were  thwarted 
by  Gambetta  and  the  Tours  Government,  can- 
not so  easily  be  admitted.  The  interference 
of  Gambetta  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
capital  ought  not  to  have  been  brooked,  seeing 
that  Trochu  had  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  command  of  the  armed  force.  For  his 
power  of  interfering  after  he  escaped  and  took 
the  place  vacated  by  Admiral  Fourichon  at 
Tours,  as  delegate  Minister  of  War,  Trochu  is 
himself  directly  responsible.  If  his  plans  were 
foiled  owing  to  Gambetta  insisting  on  his  co- 
operation with  the  Loire  Army,  who  but  he  was 
responsible  for  his  having  any  power  to  insist  ? 
After  all  there  is  the  question  whether  his 
"  plan "  was  really  worth  anything  after  the 
enemy  had  once  been  allowed  to  establish 
himself  solidly  around  the  capital.  Let  the 
reader  consider,  if  he  has  weighed  well  the 
details  we  have  given  of  the  investment  of 
Metz,  whether  Bazaine  had  any  chance  of 
breaking  through  the  lines  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  if  not,  what  greater  chance  had 
Trochu  at  Paris,  when  he  too,  with  or  without 
reason,  had  lost  precious  time  at  the  beginning  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  case  the 
sallying  column,  however  large  and  compact, 
and  however  unobstructed  in  its  advance,  is 
obliged  to  defile  through  a  long  and  narrow 
outlet.  Time  is  required  for  it  to  form  and 
deploy ;  and,  however  strong  its  whole  mass 
may  be,  its  head  must  needs  come  into  collision 
with  a  force  hardly  inferior  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  acquiring  fresh  strength  as  the  action 
advances.  The  sallying  force  must  march  out 
in  one  line,  while  the  besieging  troops  may 
hasten  to  the  threatened  point  from  right  and 
left,  and  can  easily  muster  three  or  four  to  one. 
It  is  true  the  sortie  may  be  simultaneously  at- 
tempted at  various  points,  but  the  diverging 


lines  have  hardly  any  chance  of  rallying  and 
co-operating  to  any  common  purpose,  while 
the  besieger,  firm  in  his  intenchments,  has  both 
the  advantage  of  position  in  partial  encounters 
and  that  of  an  easier  combination  in  a  general 
action.  In  the  plan  of  Trochu  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  garrison,  or  rather  the 
picked  body  of  troops  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  having  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  lines  would  be  able  to  free  itself  by  a  run- 
ning fight.  But  in  a  "  running  fight "  cavalry 
must  necessarily  play  a  principal  part,  and  the 
German  horse  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
head  the  fugitives  in  such  numbers  and  with 
such  impetuosity  as  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  overcome.  Bazaine  was  only  two 
short  days'  march  from  the  frontier,  and  might 
perhaps  have  reached  it,  but  in  any  other 
direction  around  Metz,  or  in  any  direction 
whatever  around  Paris,  a  fugitive  garrison 
could  have  no  prospect  before  it  but  to  perish 
either  by  famine  or  by  the  sword.  In  reality, 
therefore,  Gambetta's  plan,  after  the  first  weeks 
of  October  had  been  allowed  to  slip  by,  was 
perhaps  the  wiser  of  the  two,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  chief  cause  of  its  failure  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  the 
commander  of  the  Loire  Army,  General 
DAurelle  de  Paladines,  (ante,  p.  177). 

That  General  Trochu  was  harassed  in  his 
operations  by  the  turbulent  portion  of  the 
populace  of  Paris  is  too  certain.  Their  ideas 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  sortie  en  masse,  and 
even  till  the  middle  of  October  the  greatest 
absurdities  were  not  merely  circulated  and 
believed,  but  gravely  printed.  Herr  Wickede, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
having  received  a  parcel  of  Paris  newspapers, 
with  dates  to  the  17th  of  October,  expressed 
his  astonishment  "at  a  city  which  boasts  of 
beins;  the  most  intellectual  in  the  world  being: 
regaled  with  such  trash."  According  to  these 
journals  France  was  still  unconquered,  the 
treachery  of  a  few  Generals  and  pure  accident 
having  allowed  the  Prussians  to  advance  to 
the  Seine,  with  the  certainty,  however,  of  being 
annihilated.  Ten  thousand  American  volun- 
teers were  said  to  have  landed  at  Havre,  while 
Garibaldi  had  brought  thousands  of  enthu- 
siastic soldiers  of  freedom,  and  with  an  army 
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increasing  daily  like  an  avalanche  was  hasten- 
ing up  from  the  south.  The  poor  Prussians, 
thus  threatened  north  and  south,  and  by  the 
Parisians  in  the  centre,  were  caught  as  in  a 
trap  and  would  never  see  the  Rhine  again  !  It 
must  be  admitted  that  some  caution  was 
necessary  in  arming  a  population  so  subject  to 
illusions,  and  so  utterly  irrational  in  their 
expectations. 

Then  there  was  the  food  question.     On  the 
24th  of  September,  the  stock  of  provisions  was 
announced  to  be  as  follows : — 45,000  tons  of 
flour  and  corn,  24,600  head  of  cattle,  150,000 
sheep,  and   6,000    pigs;  to  which  had  to  be 
added  about  9,000  tons  of  flour  and  the  rest  of 
the  provisions  in  the  hands  of  the  bakers,  pro- 
vision dealers,  and  private  families.     But  with 
this  there  were   about   1,800,000   mouths   to 
feed  ;  the  number  of  persons  within  the  walls 
and  forts  being  larger  than  usual.     With  good 
management  the  provisions  were  calculated  to 
last  75  days,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  waste.     In  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber the  Government  ordered  that  the  maximum 
number   of  animals  to  be  killed  daily  should 
not  exceed  500  bullocks  and  4,000  sheep.     The 
next  step  was  to  fix  the  price  of  meat,  so  as  to 
secure  the  less  wealthy  classes  against  a  rise 
from   competition.      In   spite   of  the   careful 
arrangement  in  classes,  and  the  proportionate 
prices,  purchasers  soon  found  that  they  had  no 
choice ;  the  demand  so  far  exceeded  the  supply 
that  the  great  majority  had  to  take  whatever 
was   given   to    them — beef  or   mutton,   first, 
second,  or  third  category,  fat  or  lean,  bone  or 
gristle.     Each  family  was  obliged  to  obtain  a 
card  at  the  mairie,  or  at  one  of  the  auxiliary 
offices,  of  which  there  were  many  opened  in 
each   arrondissement,  stating  the   number  of 
persons  in  the  family.     No  one  was  alloAved  to 
buy  more  than  100  grammes  (rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  a  pound  English)  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  family  per  day,  and  each  purchase 
was  marked  in  a  square  on  the  card,   corre- 
sponding  with   the  day  of  the   month.     100 
grammes  each  for  1,800,000  persons  amount  to 
160  tons  ;  and  that  was  the  quantity  which 
had  to  be  provided  every  day.     The  Mobiles 
received  rations  of  fresh  meat  twice  a  week. 
Butter  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  ;  and 


the  directors  of  the  abattoirs  had  therefore 
determined  to  transform  all  the  suet  into  a  fit 
state  for  alimentary  and  cooking  purposes. 
Pork  is  a  meat  that  seldom  figures  au  naturel 
on  Parisian  tables,  but  it  enters  largely  into 
consumption  in  various  forms.  Experiments 
were  made  in  the  preparation  of  bullocks' 
blood  for  food,  and  it  was  announced  officially 
that  they  had  been  completely  successful,  and 
that  thereby  an  additional  supply  of  good 
alimentary  matter,  to  the  extent  of  15  tons  a 
day  had  been  secured.  The  most  noticeable 
fact  was  the  universal  acceptance  of  horse  beef 
by  all  classes,  except  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  most  needy.  The  Government,  urged 
doubtless  by  the  apostles  of  hippophagie,  and 
finding  that  horses  were  much  more  plentiful 
than  bullocks,  at  once  took  steps  to  introduce 
horse  meat  into  general  use,  and  issued  regula- 
tions on  the  subject.  All  horses  destined  for 
food  were  to  be  sold  at  the  horse  market, 
during  certain  hours  and  on  fixed  days  only ; 
the  condition  of  the  animal  was  assured  by  an 
examination  made  by  the  veterinary  inspectors; 
and  they  could  only  be  killed  in  the  special 
abattoirs  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Another 
rather  serious  want  had  been  discovered — that 
of  charcoal,  to  supply  which,  the  authorities 
commenced  burning  the  wood  cut  down  around 
Paris.  The  Government  had  also  taken  the 
precaution  to  buy  up  all  the  wheat  and  flour 
in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  in 
private  hands  for  home  use. 

A  little  later  than  the  above  (in  October) 
a  correspondent  stated  that  people  were  begin- 
ning to  like  horseflesh,  and  that  the  choicest 
morsels  could  be  obtained  for  sixteen  sous  per 
pound.  Flour,  rice,  and  coffee  were  plentiful, 
and  there  were  "  oceans  of  wine."  Salads,  fruit, 
and  a  few  green  vegetables  were  still  to  be  had, 
but  at  high  prices.  Eggs,  not  fresh-laid,  but 
e-ood,  cost  four  or  five  sous  each.  Milk  of 
course  was  not  to  be  had ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
butter  (even  salt),  lard,  suet,  and  all  kinds  of 
fat  had  quite  disappeared  from  the  market,  so 
that  all  cookery  was  very  -unpalatable,  unless 
the  cook  was  an  expert  in  the  use  of  oil.  Salt 
fish  was  sold  at  thirty  sous  a  pound,  and  not  a 
cheese  could  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  all 
Paris.     The  men  of  the  National  Guard  re- 
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ceived  thirty  sous  a  day,  and  when  on  duty 
they  dubbed  together  and  managed  to  rub 
along ;  but  the  women  of  the  working  classes, 
and  especially  the  single  women,  were  by  this 
time  in  a  pitiable  condition ;  they  were  earning 
nothing,  and  many  pinched  and  wan  faces  were 
to  be  seen  amongst  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  their  fare  had  always  been  very 
poor,  for  no  Parisian  workman  cares  to  spend 
much  on  eating,  and  they  had  consequently 
not  much  strength  in  them  to  resist  want. 
The  hog's-flesh,  the  cafe'  au  lait,  the  little 
bit  of  cheese,  which  formed  their  chief  food, 
were  no  lono-er  to  be  had.  Although  there 
was  food  still  in  Paris  for  many  weeks  to  come, 
it  was  certain  that  it  would  soon  have  to  be 
distributed  gratuitously  to  thousands  who  had 
never  dreamt  of  living  upon  charity.  Even  at 
this  date,  almost  all  the  peasants  who  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  walls,  were  being  fed 
at  the  public  expense,  having  no  trade  and  no 
store  of  provision  to  fall  back  upon.  Very 
soon  the  ration  of  meat  was  reduced,  the 
butchers'  shops  were  closed  except  on  certain 
days,  and  even  then  it  was  not  unseldom  that 
people  went  away  empty-handed  after  having 
waited  en  queue  for  hours. 

By  way  of  relief  to  the  scenes  of  privation, 
ending  at  last  in  hopeless  despair,  which  these 
details  suggest,  let  us  turn  from  the  aspect 
of  daily  want  to  the  haunts  of  pleasure  in  the 
lately  gay  capital.  But  before  proceeding,  we 
may  convenient^  bridge  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  of  pleasure  and  pain  by 
adding  to  the  above  details  that  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  Paris  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
depressed  by  a  morbid  melancholy  on  account 
of  their  privations.  M.  Sarcy  has  related  some 
amusing  facts  and  seasoned  them  with  anec- 
dotes, which  exhibit  once  more  the  irrepress- 
ible buoyancy  of  the  national  character,  and 
the  charm  of  their  worldly-wise  philosophy. 
We  have  heard  much  in  England  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cats,  dogs,  and  rats ;  and  "  society  " 
in  Paris  roared  with  laughter  to  read  in  a 
German  paper  that  the  provisions  of  Paris 
must  be  nearly  exhausted,  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  these  unclean 
creatures.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  wealthier 
classes  who  ate  them   out  of  bravado    and 


curiosity,  and  paid  a  good  price  for  the  luxury. 
"  Serve  the  rat  with  Madeira  sauce,"  said  the 
Amphytrion,  and  while  exclaiming  at  the  idea 
of  eating  this  rodent,  we  nibbled  at  it,  says 
M.  Sarcy,  half  hesitating,  half  in  jest.  The 
horrors  of  the  siege  were  thus  turned  into 
merriment,  and  into  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  facetiae.  Par  exemple:  A  citizen  had  just 
finished  a  repast  consisting  of  his  dog  roasted 
upon  the  spit,  and,  looking  at  the  bones  on  his 
plate,  could  not  help  saying  with  a  sigh, "  How 
poor  Fox  would  have  enjoyed  them  !"  Cham, 
the  Punch  of  Paris,  represented  a  lady  scolding 
her  husband  for  having  promised  their  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  butcher:  "Why,  my  dear» 
it  was  to  get  a  leg  of  mutton ! "  is  his 
reply.  No  doubt  this  humour  was  often  the 
cloak  of  bitterly  felt  sacrifices.  "  Of  all  these 
men  who  made  such  fun  of  their  sufferings 
there  was  not  one  but  had  lost  a  large  fortune, 
or  at  least  the  present  enjoyment  of  it,  and 
had  hardly  enough  to  get  along  with."  r 

Similar  instances  of  this  irrepressible  hu- 
mour were  mentioned  at  the  time  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Athenceum.  The  follow- 
ing new  version  was  proposed  for  the  in- 
scription of  the  Imperial  edifice :  "  Finem 
coronat  obus ! "  Another  mot  of  the  same 
species  ran  thus :  "  Eh  bien,  pour  le  coup ; 
1'empire  est  definitivement  licencie  !  " — Mais 
non !  mon  cher,  puis  que  le  citoyen  Galtier 
lui  a  supprime  toutes  ses  inscriptions."  M. 
Galtier,  we  must  explain,  was  officially  ap- 
pointed to  erase  all  the  Imperial  mottoes,  and 
decorate  the  edifices  with  the  famous  legend 
of  "  Liberte',  Egalite,  Fraternite."  The  enemy 
too  were  not  forgotten  in  these  jeux  d'esprit. 
It  was  related  for  example  that  when  General 
Falkenstein  informed  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  he  had  that  morning  shot  twenty  Baden 
and  Wurtemburg  officers,  he  added,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  satisfy  the  army;  the  soldiers 
complain  of  hunger,  and  I  lead  them  every 
morning  to  the  slaughter-house."  This  sort  of 
wit  saw  nothing  sacred  even  in  suffering,  and 
those  who  played  with  its  sometimes  spark- 
ling epigram,  remembering  that  the  divisions  of 
the  fortifications  are  called  "  secteurs,"  did  not 
hesitate  to  dub  the  surgeons  of  the  ambulances 
"  Le  bataillon  des  dix-secteurs."    The  reader 
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must  judge  whether  there  was  the  more  heart- 
lessncss  or  the  more  bravado  in  all  this. 

The  singular  inventiveness  and  gaiety  of 
the  French  character  were  most  conspicuous 
in  the  caricatures  published  in  Paris  during 
the  two  sieges,  amounting  in  all  to  some  1,500 
subjects.  The  more  innocent  of  these  produc- 
tions, which  appeared  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Many  of  the  latter  series  are  utterly  inde- 
scribable, and  as  but  few  of  them  have  been 
preserved,  they  are  now  only  to  be  found  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  possession  of  collectors 
possessed  of  exceptional  opportunities. 

But  the  theatres !  The  question  was  for 
some  time  discussed  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  reopen  ;  they  had  been  closed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  So  far  as  all  ordinary  amusements  were 
concerned,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
Grand  Opera,  recently  erected  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  had  been  turned  into  a  military  store 
and  observatory,  but  the  Director  now  gave 
musical  soirees  every  Sunday,  in  Avhich  the 
finest  symphonies  and  selections  from  operatic 
music  were  performed.  The  Italian  Opera, 
the  Theatre  des  Varidte's  in  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  and  the  Theatre  Francais  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  were  converted  into  hospitals, 
and  the  last  mentioned  was  also  partially 
opened  for  a  curious  kind  of  half-theatrical, 
half-literary  entertainment,  inaugurated  by  a 
lecture  on  the  supply  of  moral  aliment  during 
the  siege.  The  lights  were  dim.  The  audience 
was  chiefly  composed  of  National  Guards  and 
women  in  high  dresses  ;  there  was  no  shifting 
of  scenery,  the  actors  were  nearly  all  in  every- 
day dress ;  and,  mixed  up  with  parts  of  classic 
plays  were  odes  recited  for  the  occasion  com- 
posed by  young  poets,  such  as  Bergeret  and 
Banville.  In  the  large  stage  box,  once  that 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  the  convalescent 
wounded  were  to  be  seen,  looking  pale  and 
wan,  some  with  their  arms  in  slings,  some 
with  their  heads  bandaged  ;  while  only  a  few 
yards,  distant  other  poor  wretches  were  suffer- 
ing and  dying  en  a  bed  of  pain.  M.  Sarcy,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars, 
emotes  the  following  passage  from  Thdophile 
Gautier's  account   of  a  visit    which    he  paid 
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to  the  wounded  in  this  place : 8  "In  the  pas- 
sage which  leads  from  the  stage  round  to  the 
body  of  the  theatre  we  met  two  Sisters  of 
Charity,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other, 
"  Where  is  Sister  Madeleine  ? "  The  other 
replied  in  the  most  natural  way  possible,  "  At 
the  Palais  Royal  Theatre."  Just  as  the  Sisters 
were  passing,  Basile  came  out  of  the  actor's 
room  with  his  long  black  robes,  white  bands, 
and  the  singular  hat  which  is  still  worn  by 
Spanish  priests.  He  drew  himself  back  against 
the  wall,  bowing  very  respectfully.  One  of 
the  acts  of  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  was  being 
played,  and  this  by  pure  chance  as  you  may 
suppose.  Yet  an  author  who  depicted  such  a 
scene  would  be  accused  of  exaggeration !  What  a 
strange  series  of  giddy  events  has  it  been  which 
has  brought  the  Basile  of  Beaumarchais  and 
religieuses  of  real  life  face  to  face  in  a  passage 
of  the  The'atre  Francais  !  We  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Be'ranger's  sonnet,  The  Actress  and 
the  Sister  of  Charily,  but  here  is  the  reality 
even  more  fearful  than  the  fiction,  for  the 
meeting  is  not  in  another  world  this  time. 
Nothing  can  be  more  proper  and  pleasing  than 
the  relations  between  actresses  and  the  reli- 
gieuses. The  artistes  at  this  theatre  are  true 
gentlewomen,  and  venerate  the  saintly  minis- 
tering angels  as  they  deserve.  .  .  .  On  return- 
ing we  could  not  find  our  way.  Corridors, 
couloirs,  and  passages  had  been  barred,  in 
order  to  separate  the  ambulance  from  the 
theatre,  and  we  were  compelled  to  ask  a 
Sister  to  direct  us,  which  she  kindly  did, 
accompanying  us  to  the  outside  door.  A 
newspaper  gossip,  with  a  Sister  of  Charity  for 
his  Ariadne  to  guide  him  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  Theatre  Francais,  is  assuredly  a 
sign  of  the  times."  Extending  our  walk  to  the 
Gaiete*,  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  we  find 
it  converted  into  a  Government  tailoring  es- 
tablishment ;  while  the  Cirque  de  lTmpera- 
trice,  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  no  longer 
radiant  with  its  fairy  spectacle,  is  occupied  as 
a  cartridge  manufactory.  Strangest  of  all, 
at  the  The'atre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  always 
the   great   stage   of    sensational   melodrama,* 

*  A  scene  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  has  been  sketched  on  a 
previous  page  (ante,  vol.  t,  pp.  468 — 469,  not€  _  . 
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Victor  Hugo  satisfied  his  sense  of  dramatic  jus- 
tice by  causing  his  Chdtiments  to  be  recited, 
full  of  satire  and  invective  against  the  imperial 
regime.  M.  Sarcy  says,  "  The  success  was  im- 
mense; we  were  astonished  and  delighted  to 
listen,  in  a  public  theatre,  to  these  invectives 
which  events  had  turned  into  prophecies,  and 
which  relieved  the  conscience  of  the  public. 
It  was  only  afterwards  on  reflection  that  we 
felt  the  indecency  of  thus  dragging  upon  the 
hurdle  the  names  of  men  who  were  not  pre- 
sent to  defend  themselves,  and  whose  fallen 
condition  should  have  protected  them  from 
these  outrages.  The  succeeding  representations 
excited  less  enthusiasm,  and  gradually  the 
Chdtiments  disappeared  from  the  playbills," 
and  were  succeeded  by  "  Conferences  "  or  Lec- 
tures, generally  on  subjects  connected  with 
defence.  We  know  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  dis- 
appeared also,  no  place  having  been  left  open  in 
the  Government  worthy  of  him  who  had  come 
to  "save  France  "  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  487,  note  12.) 
He  was  afterwards  heard  of  at  Brussels,  where 
it  is  not  necessary  we  should  follow  him,  at 
least  at  present. 

Like  the  theatres,  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings, including  the  palaces,  were  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  the  wounded.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  the  Palais  de  V Industrie  counted 
211  vrounded,  and  the  Vol  de  Grace  192  of 
all  ranks.  The  wounded,  however,  were  not 
all  soldiers,  even  at  this  early  date  of  the  in- 
vestment. In  the  first-named  building,  for 
example,  there  were  two  patients,  of  whom  the 
following  is  a  brief  record  :  One,  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, had  accompanied  his  father  and  mother, 
with  their  few  worldly  possessions,  when  they 
escaped  from  their  cottage  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  near  Meudon.  After  their  departure, 
the  mother  recollected  that  she  had  left  a 
blanket  behind,  which  the  lad  went  back  to 
fetch,  but  on  attempting  to  remove  it  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  in  the  garden.  The  other, 
a  poor  child  of  ten,  had  been  shot  through  the 
arm  while  picking  some  flowers.  These  are 
but  typical  instances  of  similar  domestic 
tragedies  which  occurred  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  the  siege  progressed.9  A  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration  must  here  be  paid  to 
the  ministrations  of  those  noble  women,  the 


Sceurs  de  Charite-,  who  moved  about  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  like  true  minister- 
ing angels.  The  like  homage  is  due  to  the 
women  of  the  Central  International  Establish- 
ment, who  were  not  connected  with  any  sister- 
hood; and  indeed,  wherever,  in  a  private 
ambulance,  or  a  public  establishment,  the  red 
cross  of  Geneva  flew  by  the  side  of  the  Tri- 
colour, there  were  the  same  gentle  ministra- 
tions, the  same  unwearying  patience  and  devo- 
tion in  the  service  of  suffering  humanity. 

It  "  goes  without  saying,"  to  use  a  French 
idiom,  that  the  club-life  of  Paris  broke  out  at 
this  period  in  rampant  extravagance.  M. 
Blanqui  presided  over  the  first  club  that  was 
established,  named,  Hke  the  paper  which  served 
as  its  organ,  and  has  been  once  before  alluded 
to  (ante,  p.  88),  La  Palrie  en  Danger.  This 
club  had  its  head  quarters  in  the  Rue  dArras, 
but  also  held  branch  meetings  in  various  quar- 
ters of  Paris.  Its  proceedings  were  reported 
every  morning  in  the  Debats,  and  were  not 
always  confined  to  declamation.  Early  in 
October,  the  food  question  was  discussed  by 
this  club.  Certain  shopkeepers  were  found 
fault  with  for  concealing  or  raising  the  price 
of  their  goods,  and  a  Vigilance  Committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  shops,  and  compel  the 
shopkeepers  to  produce  their  stores.  The  club 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion ought,  like  an  army,  to  be  restricted  to 
certain  rations.  One  of  the  speakers  proposed 
that,  as  part  of  this  measure,  there  should  be  a 
census,  which  would  have  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  disclosing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Prussian  agents.  Another  proposed  an  in- 
vent oiy  of  fowls  and  eggs,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  the  wounded.  The  club  next 
discussed  the  municipal  elections,  the  re- 
cent postponement  of  which  was  generally 
approved.  One  speaker  argued  that  only  en- 
lightened patriots  and  good  Republicans  had  a 
right  to  vote.  The  De"bats  remarked  that  the 
favour  with  which  these  schemes  were  received 
by  the  least  enlightened,  but  not  the  least 
numerous,  part  of  the  population  deserved 
serious  attention.  There  was  enough,  indeed, 
in  Blanqui's  journal  to  warn  those  for  whom 
his  doctrines  in  the   abstract  had  no  terror. 
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Let  us  take  a  solitary  instance  of  that  teach- 
ing by  example  which  ended  in  the   bloody 
struggle  for   the   Commune    in    1871.      The 
Patrie  en  Danger,  recalling    an   episode   of 
the  February  emeutes  (ante,  vol.  L,  p.   1G4), 
namely,  the  shooting  by  a  man  named  Malet 
at    an    officer   who    refused    to    cry,    "  Long 
Jive   the   Republic."      The   writer   continues, 
"  This  souvenir  occurred  to  me  the  other  day 
on  seeing  regiments  of  indolent  and  dreamy- 
looking  peasants  defile  on  the  Boulevards,  with 
drums  playing.     We  raised  our  hats  to  salute 
them  as  soldiers  of  liberty,  and  they  passed 
without  taking  any  notice.     Malet  would  have 
carried  off  the  caps  of  the   captains  with   a 
bullet,  and  he  would  have  done  well,  for  it  is 
a  time  to  know  how  to  die  and  to  kill.     The 
Republic  is  menaced  on  all  sides,  betrayed  by 
the  Uhlans  and  by  the  Chouans,  by  Bismarck 
and  by  Orleans.     Yes,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
us   to   be   pitiless,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of 
traitors  and    cowards.      There  are   many  of 
them.   Silence  to  Mirabeau  !   Long  live  Marat! 
If  you  (the  Government)  hesitate,  we  will  do 
justice  ourselves.    All  citizens  have  guns  now 
like  Juarez's  Mexicans,  a  pistol  like  Malet,  a 
revolver  like  Mdgy."    Megy,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, shot  a  policeman   who  was  about  to 
arrest  him,  and  was  released  from  the  galleys 
by  the  Government  of  Defence. 

The  clubs,  which  never  exceeded  fifteen  in 
number,  rose"  and  fell  with  the  exigences  of  the 
hour,   and  the   fame   of  the   orators.     Those 
which   endured  the  longest  were   the  Patrie 
(Blanqui's),  the  Belleville,  the  Elysee  Mont- 
martre, the Deliverance,the Resistance,  the  Ven- 
geance, the  Casino  Cadet,  the  Pre-aux-Clercs, 
and  the  School  of  Medicine.    The  Commune 
had  lasted  about  a  month  when  it  was  extin- 
guished by  the  events  of  the  31st  of  October 
{ante,  chap,  lxv.)     Journalists  and  advocates 
were  often  the  leading  spirits  at  these  reunions, 
and  working  men  and  women  their  audiences. 
Social  and  religious  questions  were  discussed, 
and    the    wildest    projects    set    forth,     such 
as   that   of  arming   the   women   with   india- 
rubber  thimbles  containing  prussic  acid  for  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy.1"     Occasionally,  the 
blasphemous  imbecility  of  the  speakers  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds,  as  in  the  instance  "of  a  scene 


at  the  Salle  Favie',  described  by  M.  Sarcy,— a 
feeble  imitation,  after  all,  of  the  ferocious 
atheism  of  the  First  Revolution. 

Even  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  sieo-e  a8 
the  3rd  of  October,  M.  Lemoine  wrote  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats : 

"  If  the  investment  of  Paris  could  prevent  the 
speeches  and  the  publications  of  our  communists 
from   reaching   the   provinces,  we   should  console 
ourselves   for   this   captivity,  however   irksome   it 
might  be.     It   is,   indeed,  necessary   that   France 
should  not  accept  such  pretensions  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  Paris ;  otherwi?* 
we  should  despair  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  territory  and  of  the  nation. 
To  dismember  France  the   enemy  is  not  needed  • 
Frenchmen  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  work 
of  demolition.     The  men  of  the  Commune  have  to 
choose  whether  they  shall  be  regarded  as  blind  or 
as  traitors.     If  they  are  aware  of  what  they  are 
doing,  they  are  traitors ;  if  they  do  not  know  what 
must  be  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  they  must 
learn.     The  immense  effort  of  contraction  and  con- 
centration which  the  French  Revolution  made  in 
1792,  might  have  been  necessary  then  to  create  and 
solidify  the  national  amity.     Then  Paris  was  the 
heart  whence  circulated  the  blood  of  the  country. 
The   Revolution  abolished  the  provinces  to  make 
France.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  case 
is   not  the   same   now,   especially  at   the   present 
moment.     It  is  no  longer  France  which  has  need  of 
Paris,  it  is  Paris  which  has  need  of  France.     France 
is  made,  but  Paris  is  besieged.     And  it  is  at  this 
very  moment,  when  we  are  calling  upon  the  pro- 
vinces to  come  to  the  aid  of  Paris,  when  we  expect 
France  to   rise   and   come   to   the   rescue   of  the 
metropolis,— it  is  at  this  moment  that  some  reck- 
less fools  are  attempting  to  create  a  solitary  Govern-  ■ 
ment— a  kind  of  Council  of  Ten,  which  should  sit 
masked,  and  which  the  country  would  refuse   to 
acknowledge,  and  even  to  notice.     There  has  already 
been  manifested,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  a 
certain  degree  of  hesitation  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment which  sprang  into  existence  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  September.    That  arises,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  product  of  an  irregular  movement,  which 
is  the  necessary  character  of  all  revolutions,  but 
also  because  it  was  composed  exclusively  of  Parisian 
representatives.     The  provinces  for  a  time  feared 
lest  it  prove  but  a  revival  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
Even  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  men  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  they  desire  to  effect  a  still  closer  concen- 
tration.    They  will  not  listen  to  any  mention  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  which  would  represent  the 
whole   country;    they   want    only   the    municipal 
elections  of  Paris ;  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the 
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Council  of  Paris  imposing  without  control  its  laws 
upon  all  France.  And  they  imagine  that  France 
will  submit  to  such  tyranny.  It  is  madness,  if  it 
be  not  traitorous.  It  is  not  by  heaping  insults  and 
outrages  upon  the  provinces  that  they  will  be  in- 
duced to  march  for  the  deliverance  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  by  sending  them  pro-consuls,  who  cannot  even 
reach  them,  that  they  will  be  persuaded  to  rise 
for  our  defence,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
country  will  not  accept  the  government  by  balloon, 
when  it  shall  find  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  When  we  speak  of  Com- 
munists we  do  not  refer  to  the  question  of  division 
of  property  and  its  consequences,  but  we  simply 
mean  that  kind  of  government  which  some  men 
wish  to  galvanize  and  resuscitate  by  a  violent 
effort,  but  which  is  now  nothing  but  an  anachronism. 
These  centralists,  these  unitarians,  aim  at  nothing 
but  federation.  They  have  the  pretensions  to  con- 
centrate France  within  a  club  or  room  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  they  do  not  perceive  that 
France  may  abandon  them  in  their  cellular  prison, 
and  that  the  provinces,  finding  that  the  Commune 
of  Paris  offers  them  nothing  but  insolence,  will 
content  themselves  with  their  own  defence  and  will 
remain  at  home.     These  sons  of  the  Revolution  are 


parricides.  They  destroy  the  patriotic  and  blood- 
cemented  work  of  their  fathers.  The  revolutionists 
of  yesterday  made  France.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  revolutionists  of  to-day  will  have  the  criminal 
power  to  reduce  it  to  fragments." 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  materialism  of 
the  Clubs  and  the  Communists  was  an  inci- 
dent which  in  other  days  might  have  ci'eated  a 
furore  of  devout  patriotism.  As  we  have  seen, 
provincial  France  had  its  prophecy  of  Blois, 
but  Paris  had  its  inspired  Jeanne  Dare.  It 
appears  that  a  young  lady  of  Orleans  was  so 
impressed  by  the  horrors  of  invasion,  that  she 
went  to  offer  a  crown  of  laurel  to  the  statue  of 
the  deliverer  Joan,  and  while  engaged  in  her 
act  of  devotion,  the  figure  of  the  heroine  be- 
came enveloped  in  an  auriole,  in  the  midst  of 
which  appeared  the  veritable  shade  of  Jeanne 
Dare,  clad  in  shining  armour.  The  vision  ap- 
peared to  have  spoken  to  the  ecstatique,  and 
bade  her  follow  her  example.  To  hear  was  to 
obey ;  to  obey  became  a  sacred  duty.  The 
young  lady  arrived  in  Paris  by  the  last  train 
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that  came  in  from  Orleans — the  same  which 
brought  General  Ducrot.  She  instantly  sought 
an  interview  with  General  Trochu,  but  the 
general  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  ridicule,  and 
declining  to  listen  to  her  inspired  message, 
continued  to  hold  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
his  own  hands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Paris  was  so  changed 
before  the  end  of  October,  that  the  city  would 
hardly  have  been  recognized  for  the  same. 
Scarcely  a  shop  was  open  except  those  which 
sold  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  picture 
galleries,  museums,  and  libraries  were  closed, 
their  treasures  stowed  away  underground,  and 
their  lower  windows  filled  with  sandbags.11 
The  copyists  of  the  Louvre  were  starving,  and 
no  foreign  artist  could  make  a  sketch,  or  study 
even  in  a  church  without  the  risk,  nay  almost 
absolute  certainty,  of  being  arrested  as  a  spy.12 
Masons,  carpenters,  and  similar  mechanics 
could  find  no  work  but  on  the  fortifications ; 
the  vast  workshops  of  the  railways  were  turned 
into  foundries  for  cannon,  and  every  inventive 
faculty  was  strained  to  discover  the  means  of 
taking  human  life  by  means  of  diabolical  in- 
struments, or  of  warding  off  attack.  A  new 
gun,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  any 
amount  of  mischief,  received  the  name  of 
Satan,  but  whether  or  not  this  invention 
eventually  proved  worthy  of  its  name  we 
have  not  heard.  The  employes  in  the  to- 
bacco factories  were  occupied  in  making  car- 
tridges. Artillery  with  horses  and  waggons 
bivouacked  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  among' 
the  caged  beasts ;  in  the  pleasure  gardens  on 
the  top  of  Montmartre,  where  the  dwellers  by 
the  barrier  went  to  dance,  there  were  frowning 
batteries;  in  another  famous  ball-room  at  Mont- 
martre, M.  Nadar  fabricated  his  giant  balloons  ; 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  where  old  men 
were  wont  to  dose  over  the  papers,  where 
young  men  made  their  assignations,  where 
children  played  among  the  orange  trees  with 
hoops  and  balls,  were  picketed  horses,  and 
trains  of  artillery.  All  down  the  southern 
ude  of  the  Champs  Elyse'es  there  were  folds 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  who  trod  the  ground  into 
mire ;  under  the  trees  in  the  side  avenues  the 
dragoons  were  encamped,  with  then-  horses 
tied  to  the  saplings,  and  all  the  work  and  litter 


of  a  busy  encampment,  farriery,  grooming, 
washing,  and  cooking  continually  going  on.13 
Nevertheless,  some  things  went  on  in  their  ac- 
customed routine,  people  lounging  about  the 
streets,  cabs  and  omnibuses  plying,  as  if  the 
Germans  were  hundreds  of  miles  away.  A 
correspondent  writes :  "  I  happened  to  be 
breakfasting  in  a  crowded  restaurant  on  the 
morning  when  the  cannon  first  made  itself 
heard  in  Paris,  and  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten, in  the  tranquil  discussion  of  a  'biftek' 
all  about  the  Prussians  or  any  state  of  siege, 
when  suddenly  the  unmistakeable  thunder-like 
growl  of  a  distant  gun  seemed  to  fill  and  al- 
most shake  the  room.  The  effect  was  certainly 
very  curious.  All  present,  I  fancy,  heard  the 
cannonading,  like  myself  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  an  instant  every  knife  and  fork — not  to  say 
every  jawbone — stopped  simultaneously  with 
as  perfect  precision  as  a  well-drilled  regiment 
could  have  shown  at  the  word  of  command. 
There  was  a  short,  solemn  pause,  everybody 
looked  at  everybody,  and  then  again,  simul- 
taneously, as  if  at  another  word  of  command, 
the  jawbones  relaxed,  and  from  every  mouth 
came  the  exclamation,  '  C'cst  le  canon!'  In 
another  moment  all  heads  were  down,  and 
knives  and  forks  were  making  as  calm  and 
steady  play  as  if  the  big  gun  load  never  inter- 
rupted them.''14 

We  have  alluded  to  M.  Nadar's  balloon  ma- 
nufactory. As  early  as  the  3rd  of  September 
aerostatic  observations  were  commenced  by 
M.  de  Fonveille,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  bal- 
loons in  the  defence  of  the  capital.15  After  the 
lines  of  investment  were  closed,  and  no  other 
means  existed  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  a  regular  postal  service  of  balloons  and 
carrier-pigeons  was  organized  for  communica- 
tion with  the  Delegate  Government  of  Tours : 
the  pigeons  being  conveyed  from  Paris  in  the 
balloons,  and  returning  to  their  home  with 
letters. 

The  birds  used  for  this  purpose,  the  "  Hom- 
ing "  birds,  or  "  les  pigeons  voyageurs,"  are  not 
the  bird  known  in  England  as  carriers,  with  a 
mass  of  naked  membrane  around  the  eye  and 
over  the  nostrils,  but  the  different  races  of 
Belgian  birds  known  in  England  as  Antwerps, 
or  Antwerp  carriers,  and  in  Belgium  as  Smerles, 
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Cumulets,  Demi-bccs,  etc.  Of  these  the  Smerles, 
according  to    Mr.  Tegetmeier,10  are  the  most 
important.    He  describes  them  as  rather  small 
birds,  looking  very  much  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  bred  from  a  rather  coarse  blue  Owl- 
pigeon  crossed  with  a  Blue-rock.     "  The  head 
is  arched,  and  the  skull  capacious,  indicating  a 
full  development  of  brain,  and  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  flat,  narrow  skull  of  the 
English  fancy  carrier.    The  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  these  birds  is  the  firmness  and 
great   breadth    of   the    flight-feathers   of   the 
wing  .  .  .  The  keel  of  the  breast-bone  is  deep, 
and  well   covered  with   strong  muscles,  and 
there  is  altogether  an  absence  of  any  offal,  or 
large  development  of  any  part  not  used  in 
flight."     Their  attachment  to  home  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  power  of  flight ;  but  it 
is  a  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  they  are  guided 
through  the  trackless  paths  of  air  by  any  mys- 
terious instinct.     Unreasoning  instinct  always 
acts  in  the   same   manner;   for   instance,  all 
swallows  fly  south  in  autumn;   but  homing 
pigeons  can  return  home  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  provided  they  can  see  their  way.    Mr. 
Tegetmeier  says,  "  the  best  birds  will  refuse 
to  fly  in  a  fog ;  nor  will  I  ever  believe,  except 
from  personal  experience,  that  a  bird  will  fly 
home  in  the  dark.     I  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments, and  lost  many  of  my  best  birds  in  so 
doing.  ...  A  bird  thrown  in  a  new  locality 
flies  round  and  round  in  gradually  increasing 
circles,  until  at  length  it  descries  some  familiar 
object  or  another,  and  then  only,  darts  off  on 
its  homeward  flight.     Throw  the  same  bird  in 
the  same  locality,  and,  if  a  good,  intelligent 
bird,  there  is  no  wheeling  round,  but,  the  road 
being  known,  he  is  off  instantly."     As  for  the 
objection  that  it  is  impossible  a  bird  can  see 
hundreds  of  miles  (and  it  is  well  known  they 
are   capable  of  returning  from  Bordeaux  to 
Liege,  or  Vervien,  a  distance  of  over  500  miles), 
the  answer  is  that  few  persons  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  of  vision  from  an  elevated  point  of 
view.    Mr.  Glashier  stated  some  time  since  that 
at  half-a-mile  elevation  in  his  balloon  he  saw 
the  whole  course  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond 
to  the  Nore  in  one  view;  and, in  every  land-view 
there  are  prominent  objects  that  can  be  seen  at 
much  greater  distances.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 


homing  birds  are  taught  to  fly  by  stages,  when 
required  for  distances  which  exceed  the  powers 
of  vision,  or  they  would  inevitably  be  lost. 
The  Avonder  is  that  they  are  so  keen  to  recog- 
nise a  new  locality  after  having  once  seen  it, 
but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  accord- 
ing to  their  intelligence.  A  first  flight  may  be 
from  five  to  eight  miles ;  the  second,  three  or 
four  days  after,  may  be  double  the  length.  In 
this  manner  b}^  continually  increasing  the  dis- 
tance, a  homing  pigeon  will  be  able,  after  five 
or  six  trials,  to  return  from  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  for   several  years 
previous  to  the  war  of  1870,  there  had  been  a 
gradually  increasing  interest    in   the  experi- 
ments made  with  homing  pigeons.    Mr.  Teget- 
meier records  a  pigeon  match  which  came  off 
in  1865,  when  thirty  birds  were  thrown  for  a 
flight  from  Liverpool  to  Ghent,  a  distance  of 
more  than  throe  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
line.     They  were  all  let  off  together  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning  (the  month  and  day 
are   not   mentioned).     "The   first  arrived  at 
Ghent  at  ten  minutes  to  six  the  same  evening, 
having  flown  the  distance  in  twelve  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  supposing  the  bird 
to  have  lost  no  time  in  starting,  and  to  have 
flown  in  a  straight  line.     The  second  arrived 
an  hour  after  the  first,  and  six  more  returned 
the  same  evening.     Eventually  twenty-two  of 
the  birds  returned  to  Ghent ;  eight  of  the  thirty 
were  lost."     A  society  at  Bruges  existed  at  this 
time  which  flew  pigeons  every  year  for  prizes. 
The  longest  flight  recorded  was  from  Bayonne, 
on  the  borders  of  Spain.     Out  of  twenty-one 
pigeons  only  three  returned  after  some  days. 
Other  flights  took  place  from  various  towns  in 
France,  and  it  thus   happened   that   a   large 
number  of  birds  were  in  training,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Government  of  Defence  were  able 
to  avail  themselves,  not  only  for  use  in  Paris, 
but  in  various  other  places  for  flight  into  Paris. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  pigeons  were  regarded  during  the  siege 
with  a  feeling  that  approached  to  love  and 
veneration.     M.  Sarey  tells  us  that  when  one 
of  them  alighted  upon  some  i-oof,  exhausted 
and  dripping  with  rain,  a  crowd  collected,  and 
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followed  its  movements  with  eager  anxiety. 
Eugene  Manuel  wrote  a  pretty  sonnet  on  them, 
which  M-as  recited  at  the  Theatre  Fran<jais, 
and  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  celebrated  them  in  a 
piece  of  prose-poetry  which,  thanks  to  M. 
Sarcy,  we  are  able  to  cite  :17 

"  They  are  the  doves  of  this  immense  ark, 
which  the  waves  of  fire  and  blood  are  dashing 
against.  Their  spiral  flight  designates  the 
rainbow  which  predicts  the  termination  of  the 
storm.  The  heart  of  the  country  palpitates 
beneath  their  tender  wings.  How  many  tears 
and  kisses,  how  many  whispers  of  consolation 
and  hope  drop  from  their  plumage,  moistened 
by  the  snow  or  torn  by  the  bird  of  prey.  In 
returning  to  their  nest,  they  bring  back  to  the 
thousands  of  human  nests  hope,  encourage- 
ment and  life.  To  dya  more  than  ever,  and  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  the 
birds  of  love.  Like  the  storks  of  northern 
towns,  like  the  pigeons  of  Venice,  they  deserve 
also  to  become  sacred  birds.  Paris  ought  to 
collect  their  broods  together  and  shelter  them 
beneath  the  roof  of  one  of  her  temples.  Their 
race  would  become  the  poetic  tradition  of  this 
which  is  unique  in  history.  Their  Sittings  in 
our  streets  and  gardens  would  remind  us  of 
the  day  when  the  wings  of  a  dove  were  dearer 
to  us  than  all  else.  A  religious  veneration 
should  protect  these  holy  birds.  Venice,  during 
her  long  siege,  when  far  more  famine-stricken 
than  Paris,  would  not  allow  the  pigeons  of  St. 
Mark  to  be  touched.  Corn  ran  short,  people 
fought  over  a  morsel  of  bread,  yet  the  pigeons 
never  lacked  food.  Venice,  expiring  of  hunger, 
threw  the  last  atoms  in  her  granaries  to  her 
doves, 

:  Vents,  dites-leur  notre  misere  ! 
Oiseaux,  portez-leur  notre  amour  ! ' 

exclaim  the  exiles  in  Victor  Hugo's  noble 
verses.  This  imagery  of  the  poet  has  become 
a  vivid  and  striking  reality.  The  winds  bring 
to  France  the  story  and  the  hopes  and  the 
sufferings  of  Paris ;  the  birds  take  back  to  her 
dear  absent  ones  the  assurance  of  her  love." 
The  Germans,  we  may  add,  took  a  prosaic 
view  of  the  case  and  let  loose  hawks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  catch  these  poetical 
^'homing  "  birds.18 

The  messages  sent  by  the    pigeons   were 


photographed  on  a  piece  of  paper  \\  inches 
long  by  an  inch  broad,  which  was  enclosed 
in  a  small  tube  and  fastened  to  one  of  the 
wing  feathers.  It  would  be  supposed  that 
very  little  could  be  communicated  in  this 
way,  but  here  science  came  into  aid,  and  this 
fragment  of  paper  was  made  to  contain  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  newspaper  page,  the 
messages  being  reduced  by  photograph}-. 
When  the  precious  missive  was  received,  its 
contents  were  magnified  and  thrown  upon  a 
screen  by  means  of  the  lime  light,  from  which 
every  letter  or  official  despatch  was  trans- 
cribed by  the  clerks  in  attendance,  and  des- 
patched to  its  address. 

If  the  pigeons  were  threatened  by  hawks, 
the  balloons  were  menaced  by  an  enemy  de- 
signed for  their  destruction  by  Krupp.  This 
was  the  balloon  cannon,  which,  however,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  never  succeeded  in  bring  a 
balloon  to  the  ground.  It  consisted  of  a  plat- 
form resting  on  four  wheels,  moveable  in  all 
directions,  like  the  "  Planchette "  used  in 
spiritualistic  circles.  From  the  centre  of  this 
platform  rose  obliquely  to  the  height  of  five 
feet,  a  fixed  cylinder,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  a  short  gun  was  fixed  on  a  universal 
joint;  the  whole  arrangement  being  somewhat 
like  that  of  large  stationary  telescopes.  The 
range  of  the  gun  was  said  to  be  from  1,300  to 
1,500  feet.  The  first  to  leave  the  capital  was 
M.  Jules  Durnof,  who  ascended  from  the  place 
of  Saint  Pierre,  Montmartre,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  September  23rd,  the  investment 
of  Paris  having  been  practically  completed  on 
the  19th,  and  officially  announced  as  completed 
on  the  25th.  The  wind  was  then  blowing 
with  some  violence  from  the  cast,  and  carried 
the  balloon  in  the  direction  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  When  over  this  point,  being  then 
3,000  yards  above  the  earth,  he  discovered 
that  active  preparations  were  being  made  for 
his  destruction.  The  Prussians  appeared  to 
him  like  a  swarm  of  ants  busily  engaged  about 
an  ant-hill.  There  motions  he,  of  course,  in- 
terpreted as  preparations  to  fire  upon  him. 
Nor  was  he  left  long  in  doubt.  He  had 
scarcely  got  beyond  the  fortified  enceinte  when 
the  enemy  began  to  fire  projectiles  at  him 
from  some  of  their  cannon,  which  had  been 
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placed  in  a  perpendicular  position.     The  balls 
came  towards  the  boat  of  the  balloon,  but  at 
some    distance,   and    then  fell  to   the   earth. 
Some    ascended    so   high   as   to    cause   slight 
vibrations    in    the     balloon.       The     cannons 
having  failed,  the  Prussians  then  tried  their 
rifles ;  but  these  also  were  unsuccessful.     The 
enemy,   however,  had   considerable   patience, 
and  did  not  give  up  firing  at  the  aeronaut 
until  he  reached  Mantes.     During  this  part  of 
his  journey  he  remarked  clouds  of  smoke  and 
heard  the  noise  of  guns  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  fighting  was  going  on  around  Mont 
Valerien,  and  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.      He    could    see    distinctly   that    the 
Prussian    army    on   this    spot  was   formed  of 
seven  lines,  flanked  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry. 
As  the  wind  still  blew  from  the  east,  the  bal- 
loon still  followed  the  course  of  the  river.     At 
eleven  o'clock  M.  Durnof  considered  that  he 
was  far  enough  from  Paris  to  venture  on  des- 
cending.    The  balloon  fell  in  a  park  ;  and  the 
aeronaut,  having  got  out  of  his  boat,  found 
himself  at  a  chateau  near  Evreux,  belonging 
to  Admiral  La  Ronciere  le  Noury,  who  com- 
manded the  sailors  that  manned  the  forts  of 
Paris.     Information  of  the  arrival  of  the  bal- 
loon was  forwarded  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Eure, 
who  came  over  to  the  chateau.     M.  Durnof 
was   able   to   produce   a   regular   commission 
from  the  Director-General  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  had  brought  with  him  three  sacks  full  of 
despatches,   which   he   had   been   ordered   to 
destroy    rather    than    allow   them    to    pass 
into    the   hands    of  any  one   but   a    Prefect 
or  a  General.     Having  rested  himself  a  few 
hours  at  Evreux,  the  aeronaut  took  the  train 
to  Tours,  where  he  arrived  safely  on  Saturday 
morning.       M.  Durnof  stated    that   the    con- 
ditions offered  by  Count  Bismarck   had  been 
posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris  for  three  days, 
and  had  given  the  strongest  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  patriotism   in  the  defenders  of  the 
capital.     He  also  brought  the  first  intelligence 
from  Paris  of  several  stirring  affairs,  of  which 
the  reader  can  now  form  an  accurate  estimate 
from   what   we   have   related.     He    reported 
that  the  Prussians,  after  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  redoubt  above   Saint-Cloud,  had 
been  dislodged  from  this  position  by  the  can- 


non of  Mont  Vale'rien ;  that  all  the  houses  in 
the  pretty  park  of  Montretout,  as  well  as 
those  in  its  vicinity,  were  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
that  the  affair  at  Le  Bourget  had  been  of  a 
character  at  once  very  successful  and  very 
dramatic.  Sheltered  behind  a  house  which 
the  French  had  neglected  to  demolish,  the 
Prussians  had  raised  a  redoubt  of  bricks.  An 
attack  was  made  at  night  on  this  point. 
Aided  by  the  electric  light  given  by  Bazin's 
machine,  some  of  the  Breton  Gardes  Mobiles 
had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  enemy ;  the 
cannon  of  the  neighbouring  fort,  meanwhile, 
thundering  against  the  redoubt,  and  the  house 
which  protected  it.  Dazzled  by  the  light, 
which  at  the  same  time  left  their  aggressor  in 
darkness,  and  surprised  by  this  rude  attack, 
the  Prussians  had  been  routed,  and  left  behind 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gardes  Mobiles  500  pri- 
soners. M.  Durnof  also  asserted  that  the 
besiegers  remain  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
ramparts.  The  Gardes  Sedentaires,  who  were 
doing  duty  on  the  ramparts,  and  were  very 
anxious  to  get  the  enemy  within  gunshot, 
could  not  catch  sight  of  the  Pnissians,  so  far 
distant  were  they.  The  hero  of  this  extra- 
ordinary voyage  was  a  young  man,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to  the 
Garde  Se'dentaire. 

The  next  adventurer  was  a  Mr.  Luitz,  who 
was  commissioned  to  organize  the  regular  ser- 
vice  of  balloons  and  carrier  pigeons,  which  was 
to  commence  from  the  28th  of  September.  He 
crossed  the  Prussian  lines  without  being  fired 
at,  but  had  to  throw  out  several  bundles  of 
letters,  and  a  sack  full  of  M.  Jules  Favre's 
reports,  before  he  could  escape  from  the  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  the  enemy.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  M.  Albert  Tissandier  followed  in 
the  balloon  "  Celeste,"  and  passing  over  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  Germans  opened  fire  upon 
him,  descended  at  Dreux,  on  the  Eure,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Paris.  The  balloon  was  beaten 
down  to  the  ground  by  a  storm  of  wind,  and 
so  rent  by  dragging  aci-oss  the  country,  that 
the  gas  escaped,  and  had  it  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  Prussians,  the  aeronaut  would  have  been 
compelled  to  land.  Fortunately  he  was 
among  friends.  The  horsemen  he  had  observed 
following  him,  proved  to  be  French  cavalry 
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scouts,  who  rendered  him  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. He  reached  Tours  in  safety  with  25,000 
letters,  and  wrote  a  brief  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Paris,  which  was  published  in  the 
Official  Journal. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  aeronauts.  Be- 
sides Durnof,  Luitz,  and  Tissandier,  mentioned 
above,  MM.  Nadar,  Mangin,  Jules  Godard, 
and  Gaston,  came  forward,  and  an  aeronautic 
school  was  organized.  The  balloons  were  con- 
structed in  a  large  manufactory,  established  by 
the  Government,  and  filled  with  gas  at  one  of 
the  great  railway  stations.  One  was  always 
kept  ready  to  start  at  the  moment  when  a 
favourable  wind  should  spring  up,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Prussians  kept  a  look 
out  for  them  by  day,  they  were  started  by 
night  in  order  to  escape  observation.  Before 
this  change  was  made,  the  stirring  incident  of 
M.  Gambetta's  escape  took  place.  It  was 
Friday  morning,  the  7th  of  October.  Two 
balloons  rose  together;  one  (the  Intrepide) 
carrying  the  well-known  aeronaut,  M.  Nadar, 
with  whom  went  Gambeita  ;  the  other  having 
three  strangers  in  the  car,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  New  York,  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  circumstances  :  "  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  wind  light.  A  crowd  was  assembled 
to  see  us  off — the  members  of  the  Government, 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  others.  We  rose  amidst 
cries  of  Vive  la  R&publique!  some  2000  feet, 
passing  over  the  Prussian  lines.  The  wind 
falls  ;  we  hear  cannon  shots ;  we  see  signals ;  a 
well-sustained  fusillade  commences  ;  the  balls 
hiss  on  all  sides.  Gambetta's  balloon  is  above 
ours.  Obuses  are  shot  to  try  and  burst  the 
balloon.  The  moment  is  a  trying  one.  The 
wind  gets  up.  We  advance  rising,  falling  fre- 
quently to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Prus- 
sians. At  three  o'clock  we  lost  sight  of  Gam- 
betta  at  Creil.  He  descended  too  neai',  and 
was  an  object  for  the  Prussian  balls.  The 
balloon  had  a  hole  made  in  it,  and  his  hand 
was  grazed.  At  four  we  reached  land  at  Roye. 
The  peasants  were  terrified,  and  would  not 
come  near,  but  soon  the  better  class  came  in 
their  carriages  and  gave  us  a  welcome  greeting. 
We  found  Gambetta  at  Amiens;  he  having 
descended  near  a  wood  on  the  other  side, 
which  was  occupied  by  Prussians." 


M.  Nadar's  return  to  the  capital  ended  in  an 
exciting  incident — a  combat  in  the  air ! 
Having  left  Tours  for  Paris  with  Government 
despatches  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  arrived 
within  view  of  the  beleaguered  city  about 
eleven,  and  while  floating  at  the  height  of 
6000  feet  above  Fort  Charenton,  descried  a 
second  balloon  hovering  near.  M.  Nadar  at 
once  hung  out  the  French  colours,  and  the 
other  balloon  did  the  same.  Observers  in  the 
fort  beneath  saw  the  balloons  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other,  (the  one  ascending,  the 
other  descending,  it  must  be  presumed),  and 
when  they  were  separated  by  only  a  short 
distance,  several  explosions  were  heard.  The 
strange  balloon  having  hauled  in  the  French 
flag  and  exhibited  the  Prussian  colours,  was 
firing  shot  after  shot  at  M.  Nadar's  balloon. 
The  spectators  gave  poor  Nadar  up  for  lost, 
when  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
thrown  out  a  quantity  of  ballast,  the  "  Intre'- 
pide "  rose  high  above  her  antagonist ;  and  as 
she  ascended,  poured  a  rapid  succession  of  shots 
into  the  Prussian  balloon,  which  was  then  seen 
to  descend  with  fearful  rapidity.  M.  Nadar 
landed  safely  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Cha- 
renton. 

The  voyage  of  the  balloon  Washington, 
which  left  Paris  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  October,  was  also  a  memo- 
rable one.  It  was  under  the  care  of  the  aero- 
naut Bertant,  and  also  carried  M.  Lefaivre,  an 
envoy  with  despatches  to  Vienna,  and  M.  Van 
Roosebiche,  a  Belgian,  whose  specialty  was  the 
breeding  and  management  of  carrier  pigeons. 
When  the  balloon  ascended  at  Paris,  it  stopped 
at  some  1500  feet  of  elevation.  At  this  eleva- 
tion there  was  danger  from  the  Prussian  rifles, 
and  soon,  indeed,  bullets  were  whistling  past 
the  ears  of  the  travellers.  Some  even  lodged 
in  the  balloon,  which,  causing  it  to  sink  lower, 
by  no  means  diminished  the  danger.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures. 
All  the  sacks  of  ballast  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  car  rapidly  rose  to  above  three  times  the 
height,  at  which  elevation  it  set  at  defiance 
the  bullets,  which  now  fell  short  of  it.  Then 
the  wind  rose,  and  all  danger  seemed  at  an 
end,  but  half-an-hour  afterwards  the  balloon 
sank  again,  and  hung  over  a  town  evidently 
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occupied  by  the  enemy  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  exposed  to  a  continuous  fire  of  musketry. 
Soon,  again,  the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the 
south,  and  the  balloon,  whirling  about  in  a 
wild  manner,  was  carried  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy.     It  sank,  at  last,  to  within  reach 
of  the  ground,   near   the  railway   station   at 
Cam  bray.     It  rose  and  sank  again;  the  aero- 
naut thought  the  moment  favourable  to  throw 
out  his  grappling  iron  with  its  400  yards  of 
cable,  and  though  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  he 
rapidly  unwound   the    rope.     The  grappling- 
iron  was  about  to  catch  the  ground,  and,  had 
it  done   so,  the  journey  would   have  ended. 
But,  no !     The  aeronaut  was  caught  in  the 
folds  of  the  rope  which  had  got  entangled,  and 
he  was  dragged  out  of  the  car.     He  fell  from  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  his  death  seemed  cer- 
tain, but,  by  an  incredible  piece  of  good  fortune, 
he  escaped  with  only  a  few  slight  bruises,  owing 
to  his  being  entangled  in  the  cable.     The  bal- 
loon,  now  left  to  the  direction  of  the  two  other 
travellers — the    diplomatic    envoy    and     the 
pigeon-trainer — continued    its    course.       The 
grappling-irons  caught  the  ground,  and  jerking 
on  one  side  both   car  and  balloon,  they  con- 
tinued on  their  course,  striking  against  trees, 
Avhich   they    broke   in   a   shock   against   the 
ground.     The  second  of  the  travellers,  M.  Le- 
faivrc,  the  envoy,  was  pitched  out  of  the  car, 
and  thei'e  remained  the  pigeon-trainer  only, 
who  exhibited,  however,  the  greatest  coolness. 
Making  use  of  the  ropes  which  connected  the 
car  with  the  balloon,  he  climbed  up  to  the  lat- 
ter and  opened   it  with  a  knife.     He  pulled 
away  large  shreds  from  it,  and  at  last  it  shrank 
and  fell.     Country  people  to  the  number  of 
200  then  came  up ;  the  balloon  was,  of  course, 
stopped,  and  mistaking  the  pigeon-fancier  for 
a  Prussian,  they  threatened  him  with  summary 
punishment.   "  Do  with  me  whatever  you  like," 
he  said,  "  but  help,  in  the  first  instance,  to  save 
the   despatches   which    I    bring   from   Paris. 
Cut,  destroy  the  balloon,  but  hold  on  by  the 
car,  which  contains  important  papers."    These 
words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  which  put  an 
end  to  all  alarm.     At  the  same  time,  11.30 
a.m.,  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  M. 
Bricourt,  made  his  appearance,  and  aided  the 
traveller,  and  enabled  him  to  secure  his  valua- 


ble cargo.  Soon  after,  M.  Lefaivre  came  up, 
he  having  followed  at  no  very  great  distance. 
It  was  not  known  as  yet  how  Bertant  had 
fared ;  but  in  a  short  time  a  peasant  came 
running  up,  who  brought  the  news  that  he 
had  been  saved,  and  that  at  that  very  time  his 
injuries  were  being  attended  to  at  a  farm- 
house at  some  distance.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  all  the  three  travellers  were 
dining  with  M.  Bricourt,  and  they  were  able 
to  reach  Cambray  three  hours  later,  and  con- 
vey to  the  post-office  the  five  enormous  bags 
of  despatches  which  they  had  brought  from 
Paris,  weighing  about  eight  cwt. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  balloon  "  La 
Bretagne"  rose  from  the  gas-works  at  La  Vil- 
lette  at  a  little  after  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  strong  gale  was  bloAving,  and  rapidly 
disappeared  from  view  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  Suddenly,  the  wind  veered  to  the 
eastward,  and  drifted  them  towards  the  Prus- 
sians, at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000 
feet.  The  occupants  of  the  car,  before  they 
soared  away  drank  a  patriotic  toast,  and 
dropped  the  bottle  among  their  unsuspecting 
friends  below.  They  then  threw  out  some  of 
their  ballast  and  disappeared  in  the  clouds. 
At  a  quarter  to  four  they  thought  it  time  to 
descend,  but  the  car  touched  the  earth  with 
such  violence,  that  the  balloon  rebounded,  and 
one  of  the  travellers  at  the  same  moment  leap- 
ing to  the  ground,  the  balloon,  relieved  of 
his  weight,  shot  up  with  fresh  buoyancy,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  rattle  of  musketry 
made  them  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
about  to  land  among  the  enemy.  Again 
the  balloon  touched  the  ground,  and  two  of 
the  remaining  three  voyageurs  leapt  from 
the  car,  leaving  the  principal  of  the  party,  M. 
Manceau,  to  battle  with  the  elements  alone. 
The  height  to  which  the  balloon  now  soared 
with  its  diminished  burthen  was  the  perilous 
one,  under  the  circumstances,  of  more  than 
9000  feet.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  M. 
Manceau  discharged  the  little  gas  that  re- 
mained in  it,  and  when  it  again  neared  the 
earth,  he  also  sprang  from  the  car,  with  no 
greater  accident  than  the  dislocation  of  his 
right  foot.  This,  however,  caused  him  intense 
agony.     Having  first  marked  where  the  bal- 
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loon  had  fallen,  he  began  to  crawl  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Angekis.  But  it  was  pouring  with  rain, 
his  way  lay  through  a  marsh,  and  twice  he 
fell  up  to  the  neck  in  ditches  full  of  water. 
"  How  I  contrived  to  wade  out  of  them,"  he 
says,  "I  know  not.  At  last,  after  tumbling  into 
another  watercourse  and  scrambling  out  of  it 
again,  I  reached  a  garden.  A  woman  was 
there  with  a  lantern.  At  the  uoise  I  made 
she  shrieked.  'Don't  be  alarmed, '  1  said, 'I 
am  not  a  robbei\  I  am  a  traveller.  I  came  in 
a  balloon,  and  leaped  out  of  it  some  distance 
from  here.  I  have  dislocated  my  foot.  Where 
am  I,  and  whose  house  is  this  ? '  '  You  are  in 
the  village  of  Hennepont,'  the  woman  answered, 
'  and  this  is  the  house  of  M.  le  Cure.'  She  then 
ran  in,  and  presently  M.  le  Cure*  came  out.  I 
must  have  presented  a  sorry  figure  ;  but  he  at 
once  assisted  me  into  his  house,  and  soon  got 
me  to  bed.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  I  had 
fallen  at  six.  It  had  taken  me  three  hours  to 
crawl  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
distance  to  Hennepont  from  Paris,  by  rail,  is  a 
hundred  and  ten  leagues  (330  miles).  What 
it  may  be  as  the  crow  flies,  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  vre  had  accomplished  the  distance  in  an 
hour  and  three-quarters." 

Safe  himself,  M.  Manceau's  next  anxiety  was 
for  the  despatches.  The  Cure  volunteered  to 
find  the  Mayor,  and  having  also  called  in  some 
of  the  peasantry  to  aid,  the  pigeons,  the  de- 
spatches and  the  balloon  were  all  secured  and 
placed  in  careful  concealment.  Subsequently 
the  despatches  were  conveyed  over  the  Belgian 
frontier,  and  thence  despatched  by  post  to  their 
address.  M.  Manceau's  intention  now  was  to 
make  his  way  into  Belgium,  which  was  at 
twenty-seven  miles  distance  by  the  shortest 
road.  "At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,"  he 
says,  "  M.  le  Cure",  under  my  instructions,  sent 
off"  the  pigeons  with  a  despatch  conveying  the 
particulars  of  my  journey,  and  announcing  the 
fall  of  Metz.  Not  one  of  these  messengers 
appears  to  have  reached  its  destination.  At 
about  twelve  the  same  day  the  Mayor  came  in, 
and  announced  the  arrival  in  Hennepont  of  a 
detachment  of  Uhlans.  A  peasant  had  de- 
nounced my  arrival,  in  the  hope  of  conciliat- 
ing the  colonel,  and  obtaining  exemption  from 


the  usual  requisitions.  He  received  a  thaler 
for  his  treachery.  At  two  the  colonel  came, 
and,  though  he  abused  the  peasant  who  had 
betrayed  me,  he  none  the  less  informed  me, 
courteously  enough,  that  I  must  follow  him. 
My  papers  proved  my  assertion,  that,  though 
I  had  left  Paris  in  a  balloon,  my  business  was 
strictly  personal ;  and  it  was  well  I  was  able 
to  establish  this  fact  when  I  was  interrogated 
later.  I  accompanied  him  to  Corny,  where  I 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another  party.  Corny 
was  then  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  I  remained  six  days  there,  and  was 
subjected  to  as  many  examinations  ;  but  as  no 
one  could  prove  I  was  the  bearer  of  French 
Government  despatches,  I  was  imprisoned,'  in- 
stead of  being  shot,  and  finally  sent  to  Mayence, 
where,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  obtained  the 
privilege  of  residing  in  private  lodgings,  after 
giving  my  parole  that  I  would  not  attempt  to 
escape." 

M.  Manceau's  fellow-travellers  had  alighted 
without  injury,  and  on  the  5th  of  November, 
the  first  to  leap  from  the  car,  Mr.  Worth,  wrote 
to  his  mother  from  the  prison  at  Versailles. 
Having  stated  that  he  left  Paris  by  balloon  in 
company  with  three  others  on  Thursday,  the 
27th  of  October,  he  proceeds :  "We  left  with  a 
north-east  wind,  which  would  have  carried  us 
into  Belgium,  but,  the  wind  chano-in«:  to  direct 
east,  we  were  carried  on  to  the  Prussian  lines. 
We  left  Paris  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  at  half-past  four  it  was  almost  dark  we 
were  obliged  to  come  down  to  earth.  Just  as 
we  emerged  from  the  clouds,  at  about  250 
yards  from  the  ground,  we  were  welcomed 
by  a  shower  of  Prussian  bullets,  some  of  which 
pierced  the  balloon,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being 
hit  we  were  obliged  to  come  down  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  When  we  touched  the  ground 
there  was  of  course  a  terrible  shock.  I,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind,  and 
held  on  by  the  cords,  so  that  I  did  not  feel  it 
so  much  in  jumping  from  the  balloon.  How- 
ever, I  was  thrown  some  thirty  feet  into  the 
air  and  fell  all  of  a  heap  without  being  hurt  in 
the  least.  Two  others  jumped  after  me,  Mr. 
Udin  and  Mr.  Cuzom  neither  of  them  hurt  : 
the  fourth,  however,  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
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our  example  ;  so  that  he  was  carried  away  in 
the  balloon.  During  all  this,  which  only  oc- 
cupied some  seconds,  the  Prussians  still  con- 
tinued their  firing,  and  it  is  only  by  a  miracle 
that  we  escaped.  On  waving  a  handkerchief, 
however,  they  at  last  ceased,  and  we  were 
made  prisoners.  We  fell  just  outside  Verdun, 
which  is  still  being  defended  by  the  French. 
From  Verdun  we  have  been  brought  to  Ver- 
sailles (it  has  taken  us  eight  days  to  get  here) ; 
and,  although  prisoners,  we  have  been  well 
treated.  As  none  of  us  have  any  political 
mission,  it  is  possible  they  may  give  us  our 
liberty  in  a  few  days ;  but  there  is  just  a 
possibility  of  our  being  sent  into  Germany  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  this  latter  event  you 
won't  hear  from  me  for  some  time.  The  reason 
for  my  leaving  by  balloon  was  that  I  wanted 
to  get  home  and  to  my  business."  Finally, 
Mr.  Worth  has  been  sent  to  Meudon  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial.  It  was  said  that  the 
Prussian  authorities  would  liberate  him  on  his 
parole  to  go  to  England  and  not  to  leave 
it  during  the  war,  if  the  military  attache 
would  in  his  official  capacity  become  respon- 
sible for  him.  This  responsibility  Colonel 
Walker  declined  to  assume,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  tedious  and  inconvenient  deten- 
tion that  Mr.  Worth  regained  his  liberty. 

On  the  14th  of  November  a  balloon  was 
captured  by  the  Prussians,  with  all  its  freight 
of  letters,  which  were  sent  to  head  quarters 
for  examination.  The  private  communications 
from  Paris  all  agreed  in  stating  that  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  had  rapidly  increased.  The 
stores  of  butchers'  meat  having  been  exhausted 
on  the  10th,  other  domestic  animals  besides 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  were  being  sold  in  the 
public  market.  The  writers  thought  that  the 
further  defence  of  the  city  would  impose  on 
the  inhabitants  a  useless  sacrifice,  unless  the 
Government  could  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  relief  by  the  provinces.  National 
Guards  and  Mobiles  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  Influential  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Gazette  de  France,  Patrie,  Temps,  and  Soir, 
had  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 
support  from  a  general  rising  in  the  provinces, 
Paris  was  not  much  longer  defensible.  The 
Journal  de  Paris  said: — "France  and  Paris 


will  play  their  last  card  during  the  next  ei^ht 
days.  If  no  miracle  from  Heaven  happen, 
Paris  must  negotiate  on  any  terms  or  capitu- 
late unconditionally."  The  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guards,  decreed-  on  the  10th,  under 
the  title  of  a  levy  en  masse,  was  variously 
judged.  There  was  a  fear  that  their  symme- 
trical character  would  be  impaired,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  Government  did  not  regard 
the  active  troops  in  their  present  strength  as 
sufficient  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  be- 
siegers. This  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  re- 
marked before  {ante,  p.  207.) 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  November,  two 
memorable  departures  took  place.  One  was 
that  of  a  balloon  with  two  occupants  and 
several  bags  of  letters  in  the  car,  which,  en- 
countering contrary  winds,  was  blown  over 
the  sea  north  Avard,  and  landed  its  passengers 
in  Norway  after  a  journey  of  600  miles,  ac- 
complished in  thirteen  hours.  The  other  was 
that  of  the  balloon  which  brought  away  M.  A. 
de  Fonveille,  Avho  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  :  "  I  ascended  last  Thursday,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  before  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  crossed  the  whole  of  Paris  at  a 
height  of  about  1,800  yards,  when  I  saw  that 
my  balloon  was  on  the  Prussian  avant-poste. 
I  ordered  a  couple  of  sandbags  to  bo  thrown 
out,  and  I  reached  in  safety  the  level  of  2,500 
yards,  when  Prussian  music  was  heard  in  a 
most  impotent  manner.  These  fools  below, 
being  deceived  by  the  diameter  of  my  balloon, 
believed  I  was  near  them,  and  were  using  their 
powder  to  no  purpose.  I  was  very  merry 
indeed,  and  quoted  to  my  passengers  the 
famous  Bismarck  note,  wherein  that  great 
statesman  reports  to  Trochu  the  wasting  of 
his  ammunition  round  Paris  forts.  The  firing 
continued  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Soissons,  but 
showed  intervals  of  recrudescence,  very  likely 
when  we  were  passing  over  Prussian  encamp- 
ments. I  carefully  noted  these  places  on  the 
maps,  for  giving  information  to  the  military 
authorities,  taking  advantage  of  Prussian 
firing  range.  Firing  did  not  prevent  the  bal- 
loon continuing  its  way,  and  ascending  to 
3,500  yards,  when  firing  ceased.  Railway 
trains  were  seen  running;  social  life  was 
restored ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  further. 
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Prussians  had  not  set  their  feet  in  these 
quarters.  I  resolved  to  land  only  in  Belgium, 
and  I  did,  as  reported  by  telegram.  Wind  was 
very  strong,  as  we  travelled  240  kilometres 
(180  miles)  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
The  descent  was  not  dangerous,  as  I  had  chosen 
a  large  plain,  but  rather  long,  almost  all  of  us 
were  slightly  hurt — one  of  the  passengers  in 
the  head  and  another  in  the  back,  my  lieu- 
tenant in  the  foot,  and  myself  in  the  hand,  etc. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  happened  if 
the  balloon  had  been  completed,  but  I  was  so 
anxious  to  put  in  execution  the  aerial  plan, 
that  I  ascended  without  my  rope  being  in 
order." 

The  balloon  incidents  we  have  recited  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  communication  with 
the  Tours  Government  was  maintained  with 
difficulty  ;  yet  it  was  never  so  seriously  inter- 
rupted as  to  prevent  measures  being  concerted 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  generals,  had  other 
circumstances  permitted  of  their  being  turned 
to  good  account.  At  one  moment  a  superan- 
nuated lawyer,  old  M.  Cremieux,  was  chief  of 
the  War  department  at  Tours,  and  although 
this  may  be  excused  as  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment in  the  early  days  of  the  investment,  there 
remains  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  Loire 
army,  and  the  movements  of  Trochu,  were 
afterwards  controlled,  not  by  the  greatest 
general  that  France  could  produce  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  by  the  greatest  talker.  Well  might 
a  French  journal  (La  France)  protest :  "  Our 
military  prestige  is  lost.  We  are  now  only  a 
people  of  chatterers,  sybarites,  and  orators, 
who  occupy  the  time  with  demonstrations  in 
the  theatres  and  public  squares,  resolve  on 
changes  in  the  form  of  gove"  iment,  heap  abuse 
on  each  other  in  public,  and  divide  us  at  the 
very  time  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  is 
pointed  to  our  throats."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Trochu  in  Paris,  when 
the  policy  of  Gambetta  found  its  abettors  in 
the  leaders  of  Belleville,  made  his  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  as  if  the  country  were 
in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  he  had  any 
number  of  years  before  him  to  organize  his 
forces.  The  result  of  these  contrary  lines  of 
action  was  that  he  was  driven  to  spasmodic 
enterprises,  when  neither  his  impassiveness 


nor  the  impatience  of  the  ignorant  populace 
could  hold  out  any  longer.  Of  this  character 
were  the  reconnaissances  against  Bagneux  and 
Cbatillon  during  the  first  fortnight  of  October, 
as  already  recorded,  {ante,  p.  208). 

We  have  referred  to  the  destruction  of  St. 
Cloud  {ante,  p.  208).  Before  that  event  oc- 
curred the  Germans  had  found  there  numerous 
despatches  and  other  documents  relative  to  the 
war,  which  were  subsequently  published  at 
Berlin.  It  appears  from  these  papers  that  on 
the  29th  of  June  the  French  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine was  inquiring  as  to  the  stores  of  clothing 
available  for  a  campaign  in  the  north.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Gra- 
mont's  memorable  declaration,  that  "  France 
would  not  tolerate  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  or  of  any  other  Prussian 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain"  {ante,  vol.  i. 
p.  190);  Count  Persigny  cordially  congratulated 
the  Emperor  on  his  spirited  policy,  and  added, 
"  All  France  will  follow  you  :  the  enthusiasm 
is  unanimous;"  while  M.  Ollivier  informed  him 
that  the  declaration  had  been  received  in  all 
quarters  and  among  all  classes  with  enthu- 
siasm. From  Perpignan  the  Government 
were  informed  on  the  8th,  a  week  before  war 
was  declared,  that  all  parties  applauded  their 
bold  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Hohenzollern 
nomination,  and  that  if  war  was  necessary  they 
would  not  only  be  supported  but  driven  by 
public  opinion.  At  Marseilles,  on  the  9th,  the 
eventuality  of  a  war  was  accepted  without 
repugnance,  the  commercial  interest  believing 
a  conflict  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  desir- 
ing the  prompt  and  final  removal  of  a  de- 
pressing suspense.  At  Limoges,  which  was 
apparently  less  decided,  public  opinion  ap- 
peared on  the  11th  more  and  more  favourable 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  and  awaited 
with  lively  anxiety  the  solution  of  this  serious 
question.  On  the  15th,  the  very  day  on  which 
war  was  declared,  the  prefect  of  Perpignan 
again  reported  that  war  was  ardently  desired 
by  the  whole  population,  even  the  Republicans 
predicting  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
a  week,  and  that  the  soldiers  would  celebrate 
the  Napoleon  Fete  (August  15)  at  Berlin.  At 
Orleans,  on  this  day,  the  declaration  of  war 
was  announced  in  the  streets  by  torchlight  to 
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a  considerable  crowd,  who  gave  enthusiastic 
cheers  for  the  Emperor.  At  Digne  the  public, 
before  knowing  that  war  had  been  declared, 
viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  acceptance  of 
a  mere  renunciation  by  Prince  Leopold,  and 
insisted  on  an  energetic  policy.  At  Dijon, 
Troyes,  and  Tarbes  the  war  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes.  At  Rennes  the 
people  fraternized  with  the  soldiers,  who  were 
full  of  enthusiasm.  At  Nancy  the  scholars 
and  artisans  marched  through  the  streets  sing- 
ing the  "  Marseillaise"  and  cheering  for  the 
Emperor.  "The  old  Lorraine  patriotism  is 
aroused,"  said  the  Prefect ;  "  every  minute  the 
manifestations  become  more  ardent."  At  Havre 
bouquets  were  flung  at  the  soldiers.  At  Gre- 
noble the  people  exclaimed,  "  Vive  la  guerre  ! 
A  has  Bismarck !"  At  Toulouse  the  Prefect 
considered  the  attitude  of  the  population  good> 
while  the  Procureur-General  reported  that  the 
Emperor  had  never  been  so  popular.  In  the 
Mayence  Department  the  war  was  regarded  as 
necessary  on  account  of  the  provocation  given 
by  Prussia.  At  Lyons  there  were  indignation 
and  anger  against  Prussia,  with  approval  and 
confidence  towards  the  Government.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  mob  cried,  "  Vive  la  guerre  !  A 
Berlin !"  and  hooted  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Prussian  Consul.  At  Laon  well-to-do  farmers 
offered  their  horses  for  the  army.  At  Paris, 
according  to  M.  Ollivier,  there  was  but  one 
ciy  of  admiration  for  the  Emperor's  manifesto. 
On  the  20th,  a  telegram  was  sent  from  Munich 
that  the  patriotic  (Ultramontane)  party  in  the 
Bavarian  Chambers  were  determined  not  to 
vote  a  farthing  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
army  which  had  been  ordered  in  favour  of 
Prussia.  On  the  21st  a  despatch  was  sent 
from  Metz  to  the  Gaulois — "Calling  out  of 
the  Landwehr  difficult,  conscripts  weep,  great 
fear  of  the  French,  especially  of  the  Turcos ; 
they  are  carried  off  by  force  in  waggons." 
From  Pcrpignan  once  more,  on  the  23d,  the 
Emperor  was  informed  that  everybody  had 
confidence  in  the  valour  of  the  army,  and  were 
enraptured  with  the  Prince  Imperial's  depar- 
ture. These  documents  lend  the  strongest 
support  to  the  view  we  have  taken  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  against  the  objection 
that  the  reports  of  the  Prefects  were  not  trust- 


worthy, must  we  set  all  that  we  know  of  the 
French  character,  and  the  general  testimony 
of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  this  history.  One  document 
in  the  collection  is  interesting  from  another 
point  of  view.  Just  before  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial started  for  Metz,  the  Empress  wrote  to  her 
mother,  the  Countess  Montijo,  at  Madrid : — 
"Louis  will  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  his 
father  for  the  army.  I  wish  you  to  send  him 
your  blessing  before  his  departure.  Do  not  be 
anxious.  I  am  perfectly  calm.  He  must  per- 
form his  duty  and  do  honour  to  his  name." 

Other  documents,  including  some  of  a  strictly 
private  character,  were  found  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  Official,  under 
the  direction  of  the  "  Committee  of  National 
Defence.''  19  Annotated  editions  were  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  private  persons.  Two 
of  the  documents  in  particular  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention ;  the  first,  written  by  the 
notorious  M.  Jecker  merely  confirmed  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  what  was  previously  well 
known  to  persons  acquainted  with  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  scenes,  namely,  that  M. 
de  Morny  was  one  of  the  greediest  speculators 
in  Europe,  taking  care  to  profit  by  every  op- 
portunity that  his  position  afforded  him.  The 
special  interest  of  the  letter  arises  from  the 
presumed  relation  of  the  facts  alluded  to,  and 
more  particularly  of  M.  de  Morny  himself,  to 
certain  circumstances  which  eventuated  in  the 
Mexican  expedition,  as  intimated  in  our  early 
notice  of  that  episode  of  the  second  empire 
(ante,  vol  i.  p  67).  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
M.  Conti,  Chef  du  Cabinet  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Paris,  December  8,  1869. — Sir,  do  you  not 
think  it  strange  that  I  prefer  addressing  myself  to 
you,  having  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  affair 
which  particularly  concerns  the  Emperor  ?  You 
•will  have  heard  enough  about  my  affair  of  the  Trea- 
sury bonds  to  know  something  about  it.  Very 
well ;  I  think  the  Government  are  treating  it  with 
too  much  indifference,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion, unpleasantness  to  the  Emperor  will  arise  from 
it.  You  arc,  no  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  my 
partner  in  this  affair  was  M.  le  Due  de  Morny,  who 
had  undertaken,  in  consideration  of  30  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  in  the  affair,  to  cause  it  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government,  as 
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bad  been  the  case  from  tbe  beginning.  Upon  this 
et  there  exists  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  his  agent,  M.  de  Marpon.  In  January  of 
1SG1,  these  gentlemen  sent  to  me  to  treat  of  this 
affair.  This  arrangement  was  come  to  when  my 
house  was  already  in  liquidation,  so  that  every- 
thing regarding  it  belongs  exclusively  to  it.  As 
soon  as  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  I  was 
thoroughly  supported  by  the  French  Governmen^. 
and  its  legation  at  Mexico.  The  latter  had  even 
assured  my  creditors,  in  the  name  of  France,  that 
the  bonds  would  be  fully  paid,  and  had  addressed 
very  strongly-worded  notes  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  the  fulfilment  of  my  con- 
tract with  them,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  ultimatum 
of  1862  required  the  fulfilment  pur  et  simple  of  the 
decrees.  Since  that  period  I  have  been  constantly 
exposed  to  the  hatred  of  the  party  in  power,  who 
threw  me  into  prison,  and  finally  banished  me  after 
confiscating  my  property.  The  affair  remained  in 
this  state  until  tbe  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French.  Under  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  Government,  the.  settle- 
ment of  my  affair  was  again  taken  into  consideration. 
In  August,  1863,  I  succeeded,  aided  by  French 
agents,  in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  At  that  period  it  happened 
that  M.  le  Due  de  Mornydied,  so  that  the  powerful 
protection  that  the  French  Government  had  ac- 
corded to  me  ceased  completely." 

The  second  document,  which  also  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  comment  when  transcribed  by 
the  English  papers  during  the  month  of  October 
was  a  memorandum  without  date  or  signature. 
As  in  the  case  of  Jecker's  letter,  it  afforded  a 
slender  thread  on  which  to  hang  the  weighty 
hypothesis  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  note  dictated  by  Napo- 
leon III.  himself  to  M.  Conti,  and  that  it  threw 
fresh  light  on  the  designs  and  the  policy  of 
the  Emperor.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

;'If  France  is  to  boldly  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  henceforth 
that  there  is  no  Belgian  nationality  with  the  French 
nationality,  and  to  establish  this  essential  point 
with  the  French  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  being  disposed  to  enter  into  such 
arrangements  as  it  may  suit  France  to  entertain 
with  it,  there  will  be  occasion  to  negotiate  a  secret 
treaty  which  will  bind  both  parties.  Without  re- 
lying on  this  treaty  being  a  perfectly  sure  guarantee, 
it  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  compromising 
Prussia,  as  being  for  her  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  policy  and  intentions  of  the  Emperor.     It  is  re- 


commended not  to  hide  from  ourselves,  so  long  as 
one  knows  the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
of  his  Prime  Minister,  the  fact  that  the  late  diplo- 
matic incidents,  as  well  as  the  actual  tendencies  of 
public  opinion  in  France,  must  have  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have  not  ceased 
to  claim  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  To  make  sure 
of  meeting  with  the  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  intimate,  entente  we  must 
employ  ourselves  in  dissipating  those  apprehensions 
which  have  always  been  fostered  by  the  expectation 
of  this  eventuality,  and  the  apprehensions  which 
have  also  been  awakened  by  our  late  communica- 
tions. These  results  cannot  be  attained  by  words ; 
there  must  be  an  act  (and  one  which  would  consist 
in  determining  the  ultimate  fate  of  Belgium)  in  con- 
cert with  Prussia  ;  by  proving  at  Berlin  that  the 
Emperor  is  really  looking  elsewhere  than  on  the 
Rhine  for  that  extension  necessary  to  France. 
After  the  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in 
Germany,  this  will  gain  for  us  at  least  a  relative 
certainty  that  the  Prussian  Government  will  not 
place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  north." 

If  the  above  documents  can  be  held  clearly 
to  prove — as  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fence, and  the  radical  press  inferred — that  the 
Mexican  Expedition  was  the  mere  product  of 
M.  de  Morny's  financial  corruptions,  and  that 
the  Emperor  dictated  the  sketch  of  a  policy 
that  was  meant  to  "  compromise  Prussia"  and 
determine  the  fate  of  Belgium,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  question  as  to  the  good  or  bad  faith  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  M.  Conti 's  denial  of  the  latter  fact.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Journal  de  Bruxellea 
he  says :  "  My  name  having  been  mixed  up  in 
the  publication  of  two  documents  found  at  the 
Tuileries,  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  following 
explanations  on  the  subject : — The  Note  re- 
lating to  Belgium,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  to  me  by  the  Emperor,  cannot  be  in 
my  handwriting ;  never  has  his  Majesty  dic- 
tated such  a  Note.  The  paper  without  date 
or  signature  which  has  been  so  much  spoken 
of  is  most  probably  one  of  the  many  docu- 
ments which  reached  the  Cabinet  every  day, 
and  from  all  sides,  on  questions  of  internal, 
external,  financial  and  commercial  policy,  etc. 
With  a  little  good  faith  it  Avould  have  been 
easy  to  convince  any  one  of  this."  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  the  two  documents,  he  says : 
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"  I  have  but  one  word  to  say  on  the  letter  of 
M.  Jecker.  This  gentleman  brought  it  him- 
self to  me,  and,  having  read  it  in  his  presence, 
seeing  that  it  contained  a  demand  for  money, 
with  threats,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  divulge  de- 
famatory documents,  I  threatened  to  deliver 
him  up  to  justice  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
calumniation,  and  I  requested  him  to  leave  my 
office.  Since  then  I  have  not  seen  him  again 
Allow  me  to  add  that  I  am  authoiized  to 
declare  apocryphal  the  manifesto  signed 
'Napoleon,'  which  has  been  copied  from  the 
English  journals  by  the  Belgian  press." 

To  judge  of  the  import  of  the  first  document 
from  internal  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  M.  de  Morny  took  advantage  of 
the  Mexican  complications  to  make  corrupt 
gain  of  the  transaction  in  complicity  with  M. 
Jecker;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
expedition  itself  was  the  fruit  of  such  cor- 
ruption. It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  concerted  that  expe- 
dition with  the  English  Government,  and  that 
we  actively  shared  in  it.  The  fact  of  M.  de 
Morny  making  his  own  sordid  bargain  with 
a  Mexican  creditor  could  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  French  and  English 
claims,  than  the  similar  fact  that  he  profited 
by  his  political  position  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  had  to  do  with  the  merits  Of 
the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  also  our  ally.  The  thing  in 
itself  is  disgraceful,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  history  to  avoid  the  inconsequence  and 
acrimony  of  newspaper  criticism,  and  fix  the 
disgrace  where  it  is  justly  due.  This  docu- 
ment, therefore,  by  no  means  affects  our 
estimate  of  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  and  of  its  unhappy 
termination. 

One  document  in  the  collection  is  dated  as 
far  back  as  1848.  It  is  a  proclamation  drawn 
up  by  an  officer  of  the  old  Imperial  Army, 
named  Besuchet,  who  urges  upon  the  people 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Provisional 
Government  should  end,  and  the  Republic  be 
placed  under  the  presidency  of  the  nephew  of 
the  great  emperor,  of  the  grandson  of  the 
good  Josephine,  of  one  who  is  the  symbol  of 
union,   order,   mercy,    and    brotherhood,   etc. 


This  paper  had  a  manuscript  endorsement,  in 
which  Bdsuchet,  after  saying  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  approved  by  the  Prince,  and 
that  40,000  copies  were  distributed,  adds,  "  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Prince  said  to 
me,  at  the  Hotel  clu  Rhin,  '  It  will'  do  ;  but  it 
will  be  expensive,  and  I  have  no  money.' 
'  Prince,'  I  said,  '  I  do  not  come  here  to  put 
you  to  expense ;  I  will  manage  all  that,  and  by 
God's  help  we  will  succeed.'  Then  he  seized 
my  hand." 

Another  curiosity  of  the  collection  is  a  let- 
ter dated  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  and 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  National 
Printing  Office.  The  writers  state  that  they 
have  heard,  indirectly,  that  their  printed  sig- 
natures are  attached  to  certain  documents 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  provinces.  They  de- 
clare themselves  entire  strangers  to  the  acts 
indicated  in  such  documents,  and  desire  that 
their  signatures  may  be  erased.  This  letter 
was  signed  by  MM.  Rouher  and  Fould,  and 
endorsed  "  Complot."  The  editors  of  the  docu- 
ments naturally  infer  from  it  that  two  of  the 
most  devoted  servants  of  the  Empire  were 
careful  of  themselves  in  the  moment  of  supreme 
peril,  and  that  they  shrewdly  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  coup  d'etat. 

We  should  be  led  into  many  curious  bye- 
ways,  and  into  the  discussion  of  details  incon- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  this  history,  if  we 
touched  on  all  the  points  of  private  and 
public  interest  in  the  collection  of  documents 
now  before  us.  A  point  here  and  there,  on 
subjects  which  more  immediately  concern  us 
must  suffice.  The  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
Holland  to  M.  Andre,  dated  the  18  th  of  July, 
1866,  after  the  cession  of  Venetia,  has  been 
alluded  to  before  (Note  6,  vol.  1,  p.  54),  and 
should  be  read  along  with  the  letter  of  the 
Countess  de  Portale's,  cited  in  the  same  place. 
Her  Majesty  is  most  emphatic:  "You  are  de- 
ceived by  strange  illusions,"  she  tells  the  Em- 
peror; "you  have  lost  more  prestige  in  the 
last  fortnight  than  in  the  whole  of  the  reiern. 
You  allow  the  weak  to  be  destroyed,  while  the 
insolence  and  churlishness  of  your  nearest 
neighbour  grows  beyond  measure.  You  accept 
a  gift  [Venetia],  and  don't  know  how  to  say  a 
civil  word  to  him  who  gives  it  to  you.     I  am 
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sorry  you  think  me  interested,  and  do  not  see 
the  fatal  danger  of  a  one-powerful  Germany 
and  a  one-powerful  Italy.  It  is  the  dynasty 
which  is  threatened,  and  it  is  it  which  will 
have  to  bear  the  consequences.  I  say  this, 
because  it  is  a  truth  you  will  recognize  too 
late."  This  letter  was  endorsed  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  editors  of  the  docu- 
ments therefore  make  a  very  just  comment 
upon  it :  "  Napoleon  was  long  ago  warned  of 
the  danger  to  France  of  a  united  Germany, 
whose  military  organization  was  in  the  hands 
of  Prussia."  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
have  affirmed  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
history.  But  what  is  the  inference  ?  Plainly 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Emperor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Republican  party  itself,  to  have 
prevented  the  unity  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  yet  it  is  that  party  which  accuses  the 
Emperor  of  having  alone  desired  and  provoked 
the  late  war ! 

Nor  is  this  all  that  could  be  cited  from  the 
documents  to  the  same  effect,  namely,  as  tend- 
ing to  exonerate  the  Emperor  from  having 
ever  desired  the  war.  A  letter  from  General 
Ducrot  to  General  Trochu  is  thus  described: 
— "A  copy  of  this -letter,  written  at  Strasburg, 
was  found  in  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  who 
doubtless  never  had  the  original  in  his  hands. 
The  copy  was  probably  made  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Cabinet  Noir.20  The  memorandum  at 
the  commencement,  which  shows  that  the 
letter  was  not  dated,  that  it  arrived  in  Paris 
on  Friday  morning,  the  7th  of  December, 
I860,  leaves  little  doubt  on  that  head."  An 
extract  from  the  letter  in  question  runs  thus: — 

"  Since  you  are  in  a  position  to  let  wholesome 
-  truths  be  heard  by  the  illustrious  personages  around 
thee,  pray  add  this.  While  we  are  pompously  and 
slowly  deliberating  upon  what  is  best  to  be  done 
to  obtain  an  army,  Prussia  is  simply  but  actively 
preparing  to  invade  our  territory.  She  will  be  in  a 
position  to  bring  in  line  600,000  men  and  1,200 
guns  before  we  have  thought  of  organizing  the 
cadres  indispensable  for  placing  under  fire  3u0,000 
men  and  600  guns.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
there  is  not  a  German  who -does  not  believe  in  an 
early  war.  The  most  peacefully  disposed,  who  by 
their  family  relations  or  personal  interest  are  most 
inclined  towards  France,  consider  the  struggle  as 
inevitable,  and  cannot  at  all  understand  our  inaction. 
As  we  must  look  for  a  cause  for  all  things,  they 


assert  that  our  Emperor  has  become  childish.  Un- 
less one  is  wilfully  blind,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt 
that  war  will  break  out  on  an  early  day.  With  our 
stupid  vanity,  our  foolish  presumption,  we  seem  to 
think  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  select  our  own  day 
and  hour— that  is  to  say,  after  the  close  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  for  the  completion  of  our 
organization  and  our  armament.  Truly,  I  am  of 
your  opinion,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  stricken  with  madness.  But  if  Jupiter  has 
decided  upon  our  ruin,  let  us  not  forget  the  destinies 
of  our  country,  and  that  our  own  fate  is  bound  up 
in  her  destinies,  and  since  we  are  not  yet  afflicted 
with  that  dangerous  madness,  let  us  use  all  our 
efforts  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency,  which  leads 
directly  to  fearful  precipices.  Here  is  a  new  detail 
to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  since  it  is  of  a 
character  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  purblind. 
For  some  time  numerous  Prussian  agents  have  been 
over-running  our  frontier  departments,  especially 
that  portion  of  them  comprised  between  the  Moselle 
and  the  Vosges.  They  sound  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  they  agitate  among  the  Protestants,  who  are 
numerous  in  those  districts,  and  who  are  much  less 
French  than  is  generally  believed.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  in  1815 
sent  numerous  deputations  to  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters to  demand  that  Alsace  should  be  added  to 
the  German  country.  The  Prussians  acted  in  the 
same  manner  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  three  months 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
Austria." 

In  fine,  General  Ducrot  quotes  a  speech 
made  by  General  Moltke  in  answer  to  a 
Badener  who  had  remarked  that  the  people 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  Prussians.  "  Indeed,"  said  M.  de  Moltke, 
"  that  is  strange,  for  they  ought  to  understand 
that  their  future  is  in  our  hands,  and  that 
before  long  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  When  we  are  able,  which  we  shall 
be  soon,  to  dispose  of  Alsace,  we  could  form 
by  reuniting  it  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  a  superb  province,  extending  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  Black  Forest,  traversed  all 
its  length  by  a  fine  river,  and  certainly,  no 
country  in  the  world  would  be  in  a  condition 
of  such  well-being  and  prosperity."  Where- 
upon the  General  exclaims  that  the  "vleux 
sang  gaulois"  in  his  veins  will  not  allow  him 
to  keep  his  patience  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
solence. A  proof  of  the  bad  blood  that  had 
existed   between   France    and    Prussia   since 
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the  war  of  1866,  and  of  the  strong  feeling 
of  Frenchmen  in  favour  of  drawing  the  sword 
on  the  first  provocation.  If  any  further  evi- 
dence of  this  is  wanted  we  have  it  in  a  re- 
markable telegram  from  Le  Capitaine  Samuel 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  dated  Forbach,  April 
9,  1868.  Moltke  was  studying  the  frontier, 
watched  by  Samuel,  who  reports  that  his 
charge  had  visited  Saarbruck  and  Saarlouis, 
and  was  about  to  descend  the  Moselle. 
Samuel  inquires  whether  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Minister  that  Moltke  should  be  followed 
any  further ;  and  the  answer  is,  "  follow  him  " 
(snivez-le).  Such  acts  on  both  sides  were 
virtually  acts  of  warfare  more  than  two  years 
before  war  was  declared. 

We  will  quote  but  one  more  of  these  docu- 
ments, with  such  prefatory  remarks  as  we 
find  in  the  Times  of  October  27th,  1870.  "  In 
October,  1867,"  says  that  journal,  "  M.  Rouher 
drew  up  for  his  master  a  very  able  report 
(No.  38  in  the  documents),  intended  as  a  guide 
in  the  choice  of  a  Minister  of  the  Interior.  M. 
Rouher  goes  through  the  list  of  possible  candi- 
dates, weighing  the  merits  of  one  against  the 
other,  and  sketching  their  characters  with 
shrewdness  and  impartiality.  Among  the 
rejected  is  M.  Emile  Olliviur,  described  as  full 
of  an  enthusiasm  marred  by  unfortunate  in- 
fatuation, and  tangled  in  the  cross  threads  of 
various  opinions  and  intrigues.  As  for  M. 
Emile  Ollivier's  previous  factious  opposition, 
M.  Rouher  contemptuously  rates  it  as  a  fire  of 
straw  which  a  few  satisfactions  would  easily 
extinguish,  were  it  worth  while.  This  State- 
paper  is  instinct  throughout  with  that  clever 
management  of  men  and  affairs  which,  till  it 
gave  way  altogether,  was  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  Imperial  system.  M.  de  Persigiry,  who 
stands  the  light  of  these  documents  better  than 
most  of  the  Imperial  clique,  whose  sagacity  has 
always  a  touch  of  frankness  and  honesty, 
distinguishing  it  from  M.  Rouher's  adroitness, 
writes  a  warning  letter  in  December,  1867, 
showing  that  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  all 
this  manipulation  of  men  and  events  had 
almost  reached  its  limit,  and  which,  after  dis- 
cussing for  four  pages  a  projet  de  loi  sur  la 
Presse,  concludes  thus ; 

"Now,  Sire,  that  I  have  finished  this  subject,  I 


shall  not  return  to  it,  I  confess,  I  have  not  the 
spirit  to  deal  with  such  secondary  matters  in  the 
presence  of  the  grave  questions  of  the  day ;  of  the 
Empire  crumbling  on  all  sides,  of  a  relentless  war- 
fare continuing  from  success  to  success,  and  waged 
by  those  who  under  the  pretext  of  establishing  a 
Parliamentary  Government,  have  sworn  your  ruin. 
...  I  have  watched  the  recent  debates ;  I  have 
seen  on  one  side  the  most  virulent  hatred  and  some- 
thing more  than  hatred  aimed  at  you  and  you  only; 
the  tone,  the  gesture  indicative  of  an  implacable 
thought ;  on  the  other  side  your  Government  bend- 
ing before  its  enemies,  humbly  asking  its  bitter 
adversaries  to  withdraw  their  demands,  and  aban- 
doning in  a  moment  of  weakness  the  policy  of  14 

years As  for  me,  I  repeat  I  have  no  longer 

the  courage  to  pursue  abstract  studies  in  the  midst 
of  anarchy.  If  your  Majesty  does  not  see  the  evil, 
what  is  the  good  of  making  plans  of  improvement 
for  a  house  which  is  on  fire?  and,  if  you  do  see  it, 
why  isolate  yourself  from  your  most  devoted  servants, 
why  admit  no  one  into  the  secret  of  your  pre-occu- 
pations  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  changing  this 
state  of  things  ?  " 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  documents  found  at  the 
Tuileries  revealed  very  little  that  was  new, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  private  scandals 
which  formed  part  of  their  contents,  they 
would  have  attracted  but  little  attention, 
Such  as  they  were,  they  furnished  food  for 
the  gossips  of  Paris  during  the  early  period  of 
the  siege.  Then,  as  October  wore  on,  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  superseded  every 
other  topic.  The  fame  of  Aurelle  de  Paladines 
and  the  Loire  army  filled  the  air  with  rumours 
and  hopes  which  were  all  destined  to  a  cruel 
disappointment.  As  the  expectation  of  an 
armistice  died  out  with  the  failure  of  M. 
Thiers's  negotiations,  a  vague  hope  of  some- 
thing to  be  accomplished  by  General  Burnside, 
an  American  officer  of  renown  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  October  assumed 
consistency.  General  Burnside  had  indeed 
passed  through  the  Prussian  lines,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Count  Bismarck  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  but  this  letter 
had  exclusive  reference  to  a  complaint  made 
by  the  diplomatic  body  residing  in  Paris,  who 
had  demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
send  despatches  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments once  a  week.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  he 
endeavoured   to  effect   some   conciliatory  ar- 
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rangement  between  the  hostile  parties,  but  the 
conversations  which  took  place  with  this 
object  in  view  never  assumed  an  official  cha- 
racter. He  was  not  even  the  bearer  of  a  verbal 
message  from  Count  Bismarck,  though  he  was 
able  to  state  from  the  conversation  he  had 
had  with  the  Chancellor  that  the  views  he 
had  expressed  at  Fen  teres  were  unchanged. 
Mingled  with  these  topics  of  conversation 
and  glimmerings  of  uncertain  hope  were 
the  always  interesting  subjects  of  the  de- 
fences and  the  policy  of  Trochu.  The 
men  who  went  on  duty  to  the  ramparts 
and  the  gates,  came  back  with  scraps  of 
intelligence,  true  or  false ;  and  besides  the 
regular  soldiers,  line  and  Mobile,  there  were 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Franc-Tireurs  to 
give  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  population 
of  the  city,  and  multiply  the  romantic  versions 


of  every  incident  that  occurred.  There  was 
scarcely  a  day  that  some  fresh  topic  of  excite- 
ment was  not  started  from  one  or  other  of 
these  sources.  There  were  brave  and  earnest 
men  among  them  all,  but  they  were  composed 
of  the  most  incongruous  elements,  and  their 
very  appearance  was  suggestive  of  romance 
and  adventure.  In  the  National  Guard,  young 
and  old,  veteran  soldiers  and  corpulent  trades- 
men, stood  indiscriminately  in  the  same  ranks, 
under  the  command  of  leaders  as  unlike  expe- 
rienced officers  as  they  were  themselves  unlike 
a  body  of  disciplined  troops.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Franc-Tireurs  there  were  companies  who 
resembled  in  costume  the  stage  heroes  of  the 
sensational  drama  ;  yet  how  well  these  fantas- 
tically composed  troops  could  fight,  as  indi- 
viduals, is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  gallant 
defence  of  Chateaudun,   and   the   poor  rem- 
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nant  of  the  Mocquard  Corps  which  returned 
from  Sedan — 167  men  out  of  960.     The  waifs 
and  strays  of  these  various  bands,  which  had 
drifted  into  Paris  before  the  German  lines  were 
drawn  around  its  walls,  were  still  full  of  ro- 
mantic courage,  and  eager  to  be  entrusted  with 
some  daring    enterprise.      A  retired  captain, 
named  Beaurepaire,  beat  them  up  at  the  clubs 
and  having  got  together  a  body  of  them,  some 
10,000  or  12,000  strong,  proposed  to   break 
headlong  through  the  Prussian  lines,  and  then 
carry  on  an  implacable  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
rear.     Another  topic  of  never-failing  interest 
was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  French  and 
Prussian  guns.     Subscriptions  were  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  making  breech-loading  cannons 
and  presenting  them  to  the  Government,  and 
as  soon  as  a  gun  was  completed,  it  was  chiist- 
ened  by  some  local  name,  or  other  expressive 
designation,  and  marched  through  the  streets 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace.    Many  of  these  guns  were  subscribed  for 
by   the    various    battalions   of  the  National 
Guard,  and  they  afterwards  made  fatal  use  of 
them  in  the  struggle  for  the  Commune.     This 
again,  like  so  many  other  circumstances  that 
we  have  mentioned,  was  absurdly  like  what 
occurred  at  the  period  of  the  first  revolution, 
when   the  Sans-culottes,  and  other  favourite 
appellations  were  branded  on  the  guns.     It  is 
a  little  strange,  however,  that  one  of  the  guns 
used  in  the  defence  of  Paris  in  the  late  war 
was  named  "  Josephine."     This  was  a  heavy 
piece  on  the  St.  Ouen  bastion,  said  to  carry 
over  five  miles.     The  "siege  poet,"  Banville, 
wrote  verses  in  its  honour,  and  when  a  heavy 
report  was  heard,  people  were  accustomed  to 
say,  "  Ah  !  that  is  Josephine  spitting."        The 
complete  story  of   the  guns  of   Paris  would 
make  an  interesting  chapter  of  romance. 

The  augmentation  of  the  defences  went  on 
unremittingly.  On  the  18th  of  October  it  was 
stated  in  an  official  report  that  the  guns  were 
2,150  in  number,  manned  by  18,000  artillery- 
men and  officers,  making  a  complement  of  rather 
more  than  eight  men  per  gun.  Each  gun  in 
the  forts  was  provided  with  500  rounds,  the 
others  with  100  rounds.  There  were  be- 
sides, 150  mortars  complete,  and  350  pieces  of 
artillery  in  reserve.     The  artillery  of  the  Na- 


tional Guard,  which  had  nearly  completed  its 
organization,  consisted  of  ten  batteries  of  six 
field  pieces  each,  with  from  four    to  twelve 
horses  for  every  cannon.     Contracts  had  been 
concluded  for  the  construction  of  more  than 
two  hundred  Gatling  and  Chiistophe  mitrail- 
leuses, which  were  all  to  be  ready  before  the 
27th  of  October.     The  quantity  of  powder  in 
store  was  17,600,000  lbs.     Cartridges  for  small 
arms  were  being  manufactured  at  the  rate  of 
6,000,000  a  week,  and  shells,  mitrailleuse  cart- 
ridges, gun    carriages,    naval    guns    of  large 
calibre,  and  300  breech-loading  rifled  cannon 
with  a  range  of  3,250  yards,  were  in  active 
progress.     In  the  streets  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  barricade  fighting, 
and  many   of   the    constructions  which   rose 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  were 
solid  works  of  masonry ;  some  of  them  were 
said  to  be  even  stronger  than  the  outer  fortifi- 
cations.    These,  however,  in  their  turn,  were 
not  neglected.     From  the  Seine  south  of  Vale- 
rien  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  west,  to 
the  Seine  south  of  Charenton  on  the  south-east, 
the  detached  forts  were  connected  by  a  parapet 
and  fosse  similar  to  that  which  connected  the 
Great  Redan  and  Malakoff,  covered  with  rifle 
pits  in  front,  and  as  the  Germans  thought, 
most    probably    mined.     On    the   plateau  of 
Villejuif,  over  the  valley  of  the  Bievre,  a  for- 
midable work,  armed  with  twenty-four  heavy 
guns,  was  run  up,  and  by  way  of  exercise,  the 
gunners  were    accustomed    to  shell   the   6th 
Prussian  Corps  and  also  the  road  from  Choisy, 
so  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  travel  and  traffic ; 
nay,  they  even  sent  their  shells  so  far  as  to 
disturb  the  post  at  Rungis.      From  Villejuif; 
they  gradually  worked  their  way  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  as  if  they  meant  to  take 
en  echarpe  the  position  held  by  certain  of  the 
enemy's  corps.     The  valley  of  the  Bievre  thus 
became  a  sort  of  Woronzow  Ravine,  where  it 
was  quite  possible  to  mass  troops  for  a  sortie 
on  the  plateau  of  Clamart  and  Petit  Bicetre 
It  was  easy  to  infer  from  this  an  intention  to 
separate  the  right  of  the  Crown  Prince,  resting 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  from  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Wurtembergers,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne — to  get  hold,  in  fact,  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  valley  of 
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the  river,  so  as  to  give  a  hand  to  the  army  of 
succour,  if  it  came  at  all,  and  to  fight  in  a  con- 
voy of  provisions,  perhaps,  during  the  heat  and 
rage  of  the  early  bombardment.22 

That  some  uneasiness  was  felt  by  the  Ger- 
mans, at  this  time  especially,  for  the  security 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  sudden  movement  they  made  in  the 
night  between  the  17th  and  18th  of  October. 
From  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  unusual 
noises  were  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
on  the  table-land  of  Chatillon  ;  a  long  file  of 
the  enemy's  troops  appeared  to  come  down  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  towards  Bagneux  and  Cla- 
mart ;  and  the  next  moment  Fort  Vanves 
gave  the  alarm  by  some  shells,  which  were 
immediately  responded  to  by  a  musketry  fire 
from  the  houses  of  Bourg-la-Reine  and  Bag- 
neux, extending  as  far  as  the  French  outposts 
which  guard  the  redoubts  of  the  Hautes-Bruy- 
eres,  as  well  as  the  positions  of  Arcueil  and 
Cachan.  Those  outposts,  composed  of  Gardes 
Mobiles,  were  vigorously  attacked  by  forces 
which  were  alleged  to  be  thrice  as  strong  as 
themselves ;  and  for  more  than  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  accounts  from  Paris,  they  had  to 
withstand  a  heavy  fire.  From  the  beginning 
the  forts  of  Montrouge  and  Bicetre  took  part 
in  the  action,  directing  their  fire  against  the 
village  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  the  neisdibouiingf 
vineyards,  where  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated. Finally,  the  enemy  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  positions  of  Bagneux  and 
ChatilloD,  convinced  that  the  watch  was  well 
kept,  and  that  the  Mobiles  were  by  no  means 
so  contemptible  as  they  had  supposed  them 
to  be.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  apparently 
to  ruin  the  approach  which  the  French  had 
been  constructing  for  several  days,  in  order  to 
establish  batteries  destined  to  take  in  reverse 
the  villages  of  L'Hay  and  Chevilly.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  obvious  that  these  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  reticence  of  Ducrot,  and  the 
doubtful  attitude  and  strength  of  the  Army  of 
the  Loire,  had  disquieted  him,  and  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert. 

In  the  midst  of  the  patriotic  preparations, 
te  which  we  have  referred  above,  and  in 
spite  of  the  general  consent  to  leave  party 
politics    in    abeyance,   the    Red   Republicans 


did  not  forget  their  programme.  Some 
things  were  said  and  written  which  had  a 
terrible  significance  when  read  in  the  lio-ht  of 
subsequent  events,  hoAvever  much  they  looked 
like  burlesque  at  the  moment.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  pass  over  these  demonstrations  with 
the  remark  that  they  manifestly  anticipated  a 
sanguinary  civil  war  as  their  final  conse- 
quence.23 

Trochu  made  no  sign  till  the  21st,  when  at 
length  a  sortie  on  a  large  scale  was  operated  in 
the  direction  of  Bougival,  Jonchere,  and  Mal- 
maison,  westward  of  Paris.  The  troops  en- 
gaged were  those  of  the  newly  organized  14th 
army  corps,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ducrot.  Covered  by  the  guns  of  Valerien, 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  outposts  and  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy.  After  this  his  second 
line  came  into  action,  and  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  French  was  checked ;  the  Land- 
wehr  came  up,  and  resistance  was  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of.  Trochu,  who  himself  com- 
manded in  chief,  ordered  the  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  before  Ducrot  had  brought  up  his 
reserves.  During  the  action  Bougival  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  shells  of  Fort  Valerien,  and 
Argenteuil  was  also  in  flames.  The  details  of 
this  engagement  as  reported  by  the  press  cor- 
respondents who  witnessed  it,  are  full  of 
dramatic  interest,  but  they  are  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  the  historian,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  a  negative  result  could  be 
anticipated  when  troops  were  led  out  to  fight 
with  the  certainty  of  being  marched  back 
again.  However,  public  opinion  was  satisfied. 
Trochu  had  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians 
by  sending  several  batteries  of  guns  into  the 
field,  and  there  was  a  momentary  shout  of  ex- 
ultation over  the  gallantry  of  the  troops.  The 
next  day  the  occupation  of  Orleans  by  the 
Bavarians  some  days  before  (ante,  p.  83)  was 
officially  announced,  and  again  the  capital 
sank  into  a  state  of  despondency.  About  the 
same  time  the  principal  members  of  Legation, 
and  a  large  number  of  foreign  residents,  who 
demanded  permission  to  follow  them,  left  the 
city,  and  the  gloom  deepened  over  it  lik:  •» 
pall. 

What,  in  the  meantime,  was  the  real  condi- 
tion  of  affairs  outside   the  capital  ?     In   the 
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North  we  have  to  record  the  occupation  of  St. 
Quentin,  an  open  town  situated  about  eighty 
miles  from  Paris,  between  Soissons  and  Oam- 
brai.     On  the  7th  of  October  it  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants  that  the  victorious  Prussians 
were  only  about  nine   miles  distant,  marching 
on   the  road  to  La  Fere;  and,  expecting  an 
attack  they  made  active  preparations  for  re- 
sistance.    The  next  morning  the  drums  beat 
to  arms,  the  National  Guards  hastened  to  their 
posts,  the    Prefect,   M.  Anatole   de  la  Forge, 
wearing    a    plain  National    Guard's   uniform, 
went  on  to  the   chief  square  of  the  town  with 
a  broad-sword  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in 
the  other.     Having  harangued  the  population, 
he  led  them  to  the  post  of  danger,  at  the  en- 
trance   of  the  town,   where   formidable   bar- 
ricades   had    been    constructed,    and    where 
serious  losses    were   inflicted    on   the    enemy, 
who   for  the  present   retired,    and    continued 
their  march  towards  Paris.     The  exultation  of 
the  townspeople  was  only  shortlived.     On  the 
21st,  the  day  of  Ducrot's  sortie  against  Bougival, 
a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops  again  presented 
themselves  at  St.  Quentin,  and  after  some  par- 
leying exacted  a  sum  of  950,000  francs,  and  at 
the  same  time  occupied  the  town,  and  kindly 
assisted  the  Municipality  in  administering  its 
affairs.     These  troops  formed  part  of  the  corps 
of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  advance 
we   have  before  mentioned.     The   next   day, 
Oct.   22nd  Soissons  surrendered,  and  on  the 
24th  Schlestadt  capitulated.     The  south-west 
side  was  selected  for  attack,  as  the  water  from 
the  111  could  be  diverted  from  the  fosses,  the 
parallels  could  be  laid  dry,  and  the  town  be 
better  cannonaded.     On  the  night  of  the  22nd 
the   first   parallels    were  raised  at  a  distance 
of  only  500  to  700   paces  from  the  fortress, 
and  the  guns  brought  into  position.    The  town 
could  thus  have  been  easily  bombarded,  and 
the  whole  place   soon   destroyed;   but   when 
the    commandant    saw  the    number    of    guns 
constantly  increasing,  new  troops  coming  up, 
and  no  chance  of  relief,  nothing  remained  but 
to  consider  his  means  of  resistance  and  avoid 
useless  sacrifices.     He  had  no  engineer  detach- 
ment, and  the  artillerymen  only   sufficed  to 
man  the  guns. 

Bourbaki   was   at   Lille   preparing    for   its 


defence  ;  and  eastward  the  troops  of  VVerder 
were  advancing  against  Cambriels  and  Gari- 
baldi (ante,  pp.  92,  162),  compelling  the  one  to 
fall  back  on  Besancon,  and  the  other  to  rally 
at  Dijon  or  Dole.     On  the  28th  Bazaine  capi- 
tulated at  Metz,  and  the  same  day  the  little 
village  of  Bourget  near  Paris  was  recaptured 
by  the  Prussians.     These  events  and  the  con- 
sequences which  followed  in  Paris,  have  been 
related  in  detail.     Orleans,  captured  early  in 
October  by  Von  der  Tann,  was  recaptured  by 
D'Aurelle  de    Paladines   after   the   victory  of 
Coulmiers  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Von  der  Tann  hav- 
ing  retreated  before  the  army  of  the   Loire 
(ante,  p.  177)  the  road  to  the  capital  was  for 
some  days  open.     We  need  not  repeat  what 
we  have  before  said  concerning  the  fatal  inac- 
tion of  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines.     At 
the  very  time  of  his  halt  on  the  Orleans  road, 
there  was  consternation  at  the  German  head- 
quarters.    His   real    strength    was   unknown. 
It  was  believed  he  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches  direct  on  Paris,  and  the  line  of  in- 
vestment was  fatally  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  troops  which  had  been  despatched  against 
him,  and  which  he  had  already  defeated.     On 
the  14th,  when,  as  we  have  related,  he  had 
reconnoitered  as  far  as  Viabun,  and  beaten  up 
the   quarters   of  Prince   Albert,    preparations 
were  made  at  Versailles  for  a  hasty  departure. 
Had  he  boldly  followed  up  his  advantage,  it 
is  no  extravagant  supposition  that  he  would 
have   succeeded    in   fighting    his  way  to  the 
capital;    and    Trochu  had    by  this  time   got 
his    troops   sufficiently    well    in    hand  to    co- 
operate with  every  chance  of  success.     On  the 
14th  also  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  a 
pigeon   express    announcing    the    victory   of 
( loulmiers.     By  a  fatality   which  marked  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  the  one  great  oppor- 
tunity which  promised  to  turn  the  tide  of  for- 
tune in  favour  of  France  was  allowed  to  pass 
unimproved,  and  the  crisis  was  deferred  till  it 
ended  in  ruin. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  at  the 
commencement  of  November  was  the  invest- 
ment of  Belfort,  the  gate  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  which  form  the  barrier  between 
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the  Rhine  and  the  whole  south-east  of  France. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Savoureuse,  at  the  base  of  a  rock  fortified  by 


defended  by  a  permanently  fortified  camp, 
which  is  itself  further  protected  by  two  im- 
portant forts,  "  la  Motte,"  and  "  la  Justice," 


Vauban,   and    dominated    by   a    castle    older  '  and    the    recently    constructed    outworks   of 


than  the  town  itself.     The  fortress  is  shut  off  |   "les  Barres,"  and  "les  Hautes  Perches."  About 
from  two  of  the  most  important  suburbs  of  the     twelve  miles  south  of  Belfort,  there  is  also  the 


town  by  an  enceinte  with  numerous  bastions ; 
but  on  the   other   hand,  the   entire  place   is 


fortified  castle  of  Montbe'liard,  lately  used  as 
barracks,  but  formerly  the   residence  of  the 
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Counts  of  Montbeliard,  who  ruled  over  the  j 
seven  seignories  of  Hericourt,  Chatelot,  Bla-  i 
mont,  Clermont,  Granges,  Clcval,  and  Pas-  J 
savant.  The  importance  of  Montbeliard  at  I 
the  present  time  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  ! 
Belfort,  where  three  lines  of  railway  converge, 
one  of  which,  as  well  as  several  roads  and  the 
canal,  is  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
smaller  fortress.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  circumstances  under  which  troops  were 
detached  for  operating  against  these  fortresses. 
On  the  3rd  of  November  Belfort  was  sur- 
rounded, on  the  4th  the  summons  to  surrender 
was  delivered,  and  on  the  5th  the  bombard- 
ment commenced.  The  details  of  the  siege, 
and  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  French, 
will  be  the  subjects  of  a  more  particular 
record  further  on.  There  was  fighting  at  the 
same  time  around  Montbeliard,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber. Verdun  capitulated  to  General  von  Gail 
on  the  same  day,  after  a  bombardment  of  fifty- 
two  hours,  and  a  close  blockade  of  twenty-six 
days.  The  surrender  of  Metz  had  deprived 
the  defence  of  all  reasonable  motive,  when 
everything  had  been  done  that  was  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  the  flag.  The  citadel  had 
suffered  much  from  the  bombardment  of 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  October;  moTt  of 
the  barracks  and  store-rooms  were  mere  ruins. 
The  bombardment  was  about  to  be  renewed, 
and  General  von  Manteuffel  with  his  corps 
was  already  on  the  march  to  assist  the  detach- 
ment which  had  hitherto  besieged  the  fortress. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  officers  of  the  citadel  were 
no  longer  able  to  keep  their  soldiers  under 
discipline.  The  Republican  party  resisted  the 
surrender,  and  even  took  up  arms  against  the 
garrison.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  most 
honourable  terms  were  accorded  to  the  town, 
It  was  agreed  that  all  their  materiel,  archives, 
arms,  horses,  cannon,  and  munitions,  should 
be  inventoried  and  restored  to  France  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  Garde  Mobil e, 
National  Guard,  and  Gendarmerie,  were  to 
be  set  at  liberty;  no  requisitions  or  money 
contributions  were  to  be  levied,  and  the  troops 
were  to  be  lodged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
casernes  and  public  buildings. 

New  Breisach,  one  of  the  fortresses  against 


which  troops  had  been  detached  from  the  army 
of  Werder  after  the  fall  of  Strasburg,  capitu- 
lated on  the  10th  of  November,  and  was  for- 
mally surrendered  on  the  11th.  There  was 
but  little  fighting  here,  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Mortier  on  the  6th  by  the  Baden  artillery  hav- 
ing made  any  further  resistance  -  of  no  avail, 
According  to  a  German  correspondent,  the 
place  presented  a  picture  of  the  most  complete 
ruin.  All  the  buildings,  except  the  bomb-proof 
part,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  en- 
trances to  the  casemates  and  the  gate  were 
choked  up  with  debris.  The  utensils,  beds, 
carpets,  etc.,  were  everywhere  scattered  about. 
Of  the  seven  guns  of  the  fort,  six  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  an  iron  mor- 
tar gun  carriage  was  cut  in  two  by  a  bomb. 
The  gunpowder  had  been  thrown  into  the 
ditches  by  the  retreating  enemy,  cartridges 
and  bombs  were  lying  on  the  walls,  and  thou- 
sands of  splinters  of  grenades  and  bombs  were 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  In  the  town  no 
injury  was  done.  As  the  Germans  entered, 
the  garrison  was  mustered  for  the  purpose  of 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  surrender, 
which  was  not  accomplished  without  the  wan- 
ton desti-uction  of  arms  and  accoutrements  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  decree  of  relentless 
fate. 

On  the  15th  Montme'dy  was  invested  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  occupied.  It  appears 
that  the  major  part  of  the  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  to  join  the  army  of  Lille,  and  the 
defence  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  who  held  out  gallantly  for  some 
weeks.  Longwy  was  in  nearly  the  same  pre- 
dicament, and  the  road  on  the  way  to  Arlon 
was  constantly  thronged  by  vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions laden  with  furniture  and  provisions, 
old  men  and  women,  and  little  children  flying 
to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
troops  which  menaced  the  place  were  detached 
from  the  advancing  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  About  the  same  time  Bitsche  was 
said  to  be  invested  by  a  force  of  2,000  Bava- 
rians, but  the  guns  were  silent  on  both  sides. 

On  the  24th  Thionville  capitulated  after  a 
gallant  resistance  since  the  1st  of  the  month, 
during  which  time  the  place  was  fiercely  bom- 
barded and  set  on  fire. 
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On  the  27th  La  Fere  surrendered  after  two 
days'  bombardment.  It  was  reported  by  a 
telegram  from  Lille,  dated  the  18th,  that  the 
garrison  had  made  a  sortie,  and  relieved  Terg- 
nier, the  besiegers  losing  several  hundred  men. 
It  was  farther  stated  that  the  Prussians  were 
compelling  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  make  ditches  in  order  to  drain  off  the  water 
which  protected  the  town.  Tergnier  was  how- 
ever not  besieged,  but  simply  occupied  by  a 
strong  Prussian  detachment,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  relieved.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  body  of  troops  advancing  to 
invest  La  Fere,  which  is  some  4£  nailes  from 
Tergnier,  was  met  near  the  latter  place  by  an 
expedition  from  the  fort,  as  musketry  fire  was 
certainly  heard  in  that  direction  on  the  16th. 
The  town  sustained  a  sharp  cannonade  and 
was  greatly  damaged  before  it  yielded.  The 
whole  of  the  frontier  between  Longwy  and 
Montmedy  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  who  had  advanced  to  within  23 
miles  of  Hirson,  a  place  north-west  of  Mezieres, 
and  about  31  miles  distant  from  it. 

The  troops  which  had  occupied  La  Fere  and 
Tergnier  were  understood  to  be  proceeding  to- 
wards Cambrai.  The  report  of  their  arrival 
therefore  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  at 
Amiens  and  Rouen.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  the  reassuring  intelligence  that  Amiens 
would  be  guarded  by  Bourbaki  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  whom  he  would  lead  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  army  of  the  Loire.  Keratry 
was  also  reported  to  be  successfully  engaged 
in  mustering  his  "Army  of  the  West,"  at 
Coulie  in  Brittany,  and  was  said  to  be  in 
possesion  of  seven  batteries  of  breech-loading 
rifled  cannon. 

These  few  details  of  the  scattered  military 
operations  that  were  going  on  in  France  out- 
side the  capital  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  are  merely  suggestive  of 
the  general  scene  of  spoliation  and  suffer- 
ing common  to  all  warfare  by  which  France 
was  tortured  and  humiliated.  To  relate  all 
would  fill  volumes,  and  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  distress  it  would  be  necessary  to 
penetrate  into  the  homes  of  the  people  and 
hear  their  stories  of  wrong  and  hardship. 
In  the  great  towns  of  France,  especially   in 


those  of  the  north,  there  were  thousands 
of  workmen  out  of  employment,  living  upon 
charity,  and  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
working  only  half  time,  and  who,  it  was  but 
too  certain,  would  be  unable  in  a  few  weeks 
hence  to  earn  even  those  diminished  wages. 
Trade  of  all  kinds  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
shopkeepers  made  little  or  nothing,  for  no  one 
in  such  a  time  of  peril  and  privation  would 
buy  what  he  could  by  any  means  manage  to 
do  without.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  Government  were 
being  severely  criticised  by  the  classes  who 
had  anything  to  lose  as  they  had  not  been 
until  now,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  was  keenly  resented.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  fact  in  view  of  the  bloody 
conflict  we  shall  have  to  record  between  the 
people  of  Paris  and  the  "  Rurals,"  as  the 
soldiers  of  Versailles  were  called.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News  at  Blois  col- 
lected the  sentiment  of  the  peasants  of  that 
neighbourhood  on  a  market  day  (Nov.  5th) 
in  that  ancient  city.  Interpreting  the 
Paris  vote  of  the  3rd  as  meaning  war,  they 
said — "Yes,  but  at  Paris  they  have  walls 
to  protect  them  from  the  Prussians,  whereas 
we  are  in  the  open  country,  and  they  come 
and  take  all  we  have."  This  sentiment  was  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  one  form  or  another  in 
all  parts  of  France  which  had  been  visited  or 
threatened  by  the  war,  and  even  in  some 
others.  The  Mobile  Guards  in  Paris  began  to 
i  e.sent  the  pretensions  of  the  Parisians  to  de- 
cide on  peace  or  war.  The  "  Besieged  Resi- 
dent "  of  the  same  journal,  reported  a  con- 
versation held  with  the  men  of  one  of  those 
regiments,  who  being  asked  how  they  had 
voted  replied,  "  For  peace  ;"  adding,  "  If  the 
National  Government  wish  to  continue  the 
war,  they  must  come  out  here  and  do  the 
fighting  themselves."  Some  of  the  battalions 
issued  addresses  to  the  Parisians,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  provinces  must  have  a 
vote  in  all  decisions  as  to  the  future  destinies 
of  France.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  an 
evening  journal  wrote  about  the  same  time : 
"  The  Moblots  are  discontented,  because  in 
many  instances  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  withdrawn  from  then  provinces,  which 
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are  invaded  by  the  Prussians,  to  protect  Paris, 
whose  inhabitants  take  matters  in  a  free  and 
easy  fashion  assigning  all  the  hard  blows  to 
their  provincial  brethren."  He  had  even  re- 
ceived information  that  some  battalions  of  the 
Mobiles  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  fight  any  more  for  the 
capital,  and  that  if  Paris  desired  to  be  saved, 
she  must  save  herself.      This  sentiment  was 


soon  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  last  days 
of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  December 
witnessed  a  struggle  of  too  great  importance 
to  record  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  which  has 
already  exceeded  our  average  limits.  It  was 
followed  by  an  exchange  of  compliments  be- 
tween General  Trochu  and  Count  von  Moltke, 
which  marked  another  turning  point  in  a 
war  which  was    henceforth  one  of  despair. 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


1  It  is  M.  Francisque  Sarcy,  who  speaks  of  the  "  Breton-like 
naivete  "  of  the  proclamation  here  referred  to,  which  he  sums  up 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Let  me  alone  ;  I  have  got  my  plan 
and  shall  not  alter  it.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  single  mistake  in 
myconjeetures  during  the  present  War,  as  will  be  seen  tvhen 
my  will,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  my  Notary,  Maitre 
Ducloux,  comes  to  be  read.  Why  should  I  not  continue  to 
], ut  faith  in  my  own  judgment!  Wait  and.  you  will  see." 
He  adds,  "  Troelm's  invisible  plan  became  a  subject  for  endless 
pleasantries.  It  was  caricatured  and  turned  into  verse.  All 
Paris  was  humming  some  rather  laughable  couplets  to  the  tune 
of  "  On  va  lui  percer  le  flar-c."     Which  began— 

Je  sais  le  plan  de  Trochu, 

Plan,  plan,  plan,  plan,  plan. 
And  went  on  to  make  fun  of  all  the  errors  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  committed,  not  omitting,  01  course,  a  reference  to  the 
will  at  his  "  Notary's,"  [Paris  during  the  Siege,  pp.  103-4). 
General  Trochu  read  some  extracts  from  this  Will  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif  in  his  speech  of  June  13th,  14th,  1871. 

2  Sarcy,  pp.  105-6. 

3  Of  this  part  of  the  fight  and  the  fall  of  Dampierre  an  animated 
description  was  given  by  the  Havas  Correspondance : — "  It 
was  at  nine,  and  not  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  has  been 
reported,  that  a  cannon-shot,  fired  from  Fort  Montrouge,  gave 
to  our  troops  the  signal  they  impatiently  expected.    From  the 


Porte  d'Orleans  to  the  redoubt  of  the  Hautes  Bruyeres,  the 
furthermost  points  we  occupy,  our  soldiers  were  massed,  being 
sheltered  behind  the  elevations  in  the  ground.  To  the  right  of 
Fort  Montrouge  there  stretches  a  long  plain,  which  extends  to 
Meudon ;  behind  this  are  Bagneux  and  the  heights  of  Chatillon, 
which  face  the  plateau  of  Villejuif.  At  nine  o'clock  the  fourth 
part  of  all  our  positions  open  a  terrible  fire.  The  enemy  answers 
but  feebly.  Is  he  not  ready,  or  does  he  prepare  some  new  sur- 
prise for  us  ?  We  know  not.  After  a  severe  cannonade  for  an 
hour,  our  troops  dashed  forward  at  double-quick  time.  Fore- 
most arc  the  Mobiles  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  At  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  our  troops  approach  the  positions  of  tin-  enemy.  Nothing 
resists  this  terrible  avalanche.  In  vain  a  Prussian  battalion, 
surprised  and  taken  unawares,  raise  the  butt-end  of  their  rifles 
in  the  air — too  often  has  this  ruse  been  employed  by  the  enemy, 
who  thus  allowing  us  to  approach  without  suspicion,  has  fired 
upon  us  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns.  The  battalion  is  pitilessly 
attacked  and  dispersed.  With  furious  Han,  our  Mobiles  dash 
over  the  ground ;  they  penetrate  into  Bagneux  as  far  .is  the 
church;  they  meet  no  serious  resistance,  but  when  they  arrive 
there  they  are  met  by  a  brisk  fusillade.  From  cellars,  hum 
windows,  from  barns,  the  enemy  fires  upon  our  soldiers.  Each 
house  with  battlements  is  a  fortress,  which  must  be  taken  at  any 
price.  Now  we  advance  only  step  by  step.  Fortunately  rein- 
forcements come  up.    The  35th  and  70th  of  the  Line,  the  12th, 
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13tli,  and  15tli  de  marche  in  their  turn  enter  the  village.  The 
contest  thus  continues  desperately  from  house  to  house,  from 
street  to  street.  At  last,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  last  obstacles 
are,  not  without  loss,  removed.  The  Count  Dampierre  tails, 
struck  with  a  bullet,  and  covered  with  blood.  He  calls  out  to 
his  Mobiles,  '  Forward  !  '  I  saw  this  heroic  soldier  with  his  breast 
pierced ;  another  half-hour,  and  he  was  dead.  Unfortunately, 
reinforcements  come  to  the  enemy  from  all  sides.  To  the 
Bavarians  succeed  the  Hessians;  then  come  the  Prussians.  We 
see  this  swarm  of  foes  rushing  in  from  all  sides.  The  contest 
cannot  be  prolonged  with  masses  that  are  being  constantly 
renewed ;  the  retreat  commences.  It  is  effected  with  good  order 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  fusillade.  Fort  Montrouge,  which  for 
nearly  an  hour  remained  silent,  fearing  that  it  might  injure  our 
own  troops,  again  opens  fire.  Its  enormous  marine  guns  make 
immense  gaps  in  .'he  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  all 
our  artillery  is  actively  engaged  on  the  road  to  Orleans.  The 
fire  is  terrible.  In  spite  of  this  the  Prussians  advance.  At  100 
metres  from  the  fort  I  lift  up  two  Mobiles  of  the  1st  Battalion,  and 
a  soldier  of  the  70th,  who  have  been  struck  at  my  side  by  the 
bullets  of  the  Prussians.  The  enemy  then  advances  to  within 
1,000  metres  of  our  batteries.     After  four  o'clock  all  is  over." 

4  The  Germans  confess  to  a  loss  of  only  nineteen  men  in  this 
fight.  But  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  a  six  hours'  armistice  was 
agreed  to  for  the  purpo-e  of  burying  the  dead,  which  would  be 
simply  incredible,  if  the  loss  was  so  trifling. 

6  The  correspondent  of  the  Standard  wrote  briefly  on  the 
14th,  "  The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  has 
perished  by  the  hands  of  its  children.  Shells  hurled  from  Mont 
Valerien  set  it  ablaze  yesterday  morning  at  eleven,  and  it  has 
been  burning  ever  since.  It  will  not  burn  much  longer,  for 
now  little  of  it  that  is  consumable  remains.  To-day  it  has  pre- 
sented a  strange  sight.  Of  all  the  glories  and  luxuries  of  that 
favourite  Imperial  abode — the  Empress  loved  it  beyond  all  others 
— what  was  there  to  be  seen  ?  A  house  utterly  gutted,  black 
smouldering  walls,  and  on  the  green  grass  outside  it  confused 
heaps  of  what  had  been  saved  from  destruction.  Comfortable 
chairs  with  gilt  frames,  softest  padding,  perfect  springs,  and 
red  velvet  coverings,  stood  out  in  the  open,  some  occupied  by 
Prussian  officers,  some  at  liberty  for  the  next  comer.  Close  to 
them  were  piles  of  priceless  tapestry  snatched  from  the  burning. 
But,  perhaps,  the  objects  which  most  caught  the  eye  were 
the  rows  and  heaps  of  handsomely  bound  books,  with  gilt  leaves, 
and  "  N  " — ominous  letter !— stamped  in  rich  gold  on  the  back." 
But  before  this  catastrophe,  the  place  with  all  its  splendour  had  a 
desolate  appearance.  A  German  correspondent,  Herr  Wachen- 
husen,  whose  letters  have  been  occasionally  cited,  wrote,  "  after 
the  occupation  of  St.  Cloud  by  German  officers,  I  found  clocks 
on  the  console  tables  of  the  Imperial  chateau,  which  marked  the 
day.  These  recorded  '  Sunday,  4th  of  September.'  The  end  of 
the  week  was  thus  also  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  splendid  grounds  have  gone  to  rack.  The  flowers 
hang  their  withered  heads;  the  pheasants  run  about  the  park, 
and  look  in  vain  for  the  hand  which  used  to  feed  them.  In 
the  apartments  the  finest  pictures  are  torn  from  their  frames, 
probably  by  the  faithful  servants.  In  the  hunting  box  still 
hang  two  oil  paintings,  in  which  the  handsome  Eugenie,  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  picadors  and  matadors,  is  depicted  as 
presiding  over  a  bull-fight.  Our  patrols,  of  course,  are  stationed 
in  the  park.  The  reservoir  is  also  surrounded  by  them.  The 
patrols  in  their  huts  display  the  most  various  styles  of  buildings. 
Some  are  wigwams,  some  straw  huts,  some  Swiss  chalets, 
and  others  French  cottages.  They  stand  close  together.  I  spent 
all  yesterday  with  our  advanced  patrols.  They  are  comfortably 
settled  under  the  trees,  and  one  might  indulge  in  the  prettiest 
idyll,  but  for  the  French  grenades  sweeping  by  and  over  us,  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  interrupting  our  talk  every  five  minutes, 
and  the  monotonous  clatter  of  the  chassepots  so  frequently 
breaking  the  conversation."  It  is  hard  to  blame  the  French  for 
having  disturbed  the  Germans  in  these  comfortable  quarters  at  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  the  national  property.  No  doubt  the  enemy 
presumed  too  much  on  his  security  in  a  place  hallowed  by  so 
many  associations,  and  embellished  as  it  was  by  nature  and  art. 


6  The  authority  for  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the.  text  is  the 
Food  Journal,  from  which  these  particulars  are  borrowed.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add  the  following  quotations  of  prices : — 
Fresh  butter  (oidy  to  be  found  in  small  quantities)  cost  from  5fr. 
to  lOfr.  the  pound ;  salt  butter  almost  uneatable,  3fr.  50c.  to 
3fr.  75c. ;  chickens  and  pullets,  7fr.  to  12fr.  each  ;  geese,  16fr.  to 
24fr.  (a  horse  could  be  had  for  about  the  same  price) ;  turkeys, 
15fr.  to  20fi\,  without  the  giblets;  rabbits,  tolerably  plentiful,  at 
Gfr.  to  8fr.  each.  River  fish,  though  not  scarce,  were  compara- 
tively very  high  in  price  : — Moderate-sized  pike,  7fr.  to  14fr. 
each;  barbel,  small,  4fr.  to  7fr. ;  fine  eels,  12fr.  to  15fr.  each; 
small  tench,  lfr. ;  a  small  plate  of  gudgeons,  lfr.  50c.  to 
3fr.  Vegetables  were  quoted  as  follows : — Cauliflowers,  75c. 
to  lfr.  20c. ;  cabbages,  lfr.  20c.  to  lfr.  50c. ;  fine  fresh  beans,  lfr. 
25c.  to  lfr.  50c. ;  green  haricot  beans,  2fr.  the  litre ;  green 
peas  (very  scarce),  2fr.  50c.  per  litre.  Spinach  was  plentiful, 
though  not  cheap,  and  fruit  was  very  dear— 3d.  each  or  more  for 
good  apples,  &c. 

7  Paris  during  the  Siege,  p.  141. 

8  Ibid,  p.  152. 

9  The  iustances  in  the  text  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Surgeon-Major,  Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  by 
our  War  Department,  with  Dr.  Gordon,  to  report  on  sanitary 
matters  and  surgery  connected  with  the  war.  He  also  records 
the  following  instance  of  the  attachment  of  a  dog  to  his  master, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed  from  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  to  a  more  permanent  record.—"  A  sous-officier  was 
lying  badly  wounded  in  bed;  his  faithful  dog,  who  looked  as  if 
he  knew  all  about  it,  sat  by  his  side,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
removed.  His  master  could  not  speak  much  to  the  poor  brute, 
hut  their  eyes  appeared  to  convey  an  intuitive  mutual  remem- 
brance of  happier  moments." 

10  This  insane  project  was  proposed  at  the  Woman's  Club  by 
Citizen  Jules  Allix,  at  a  meeting  which  was  reported  in  the 
Times  of  October  12th.  A  short  account  of  it  is  also  given  by 
M.  Sarcy  (pp.  158-9  of  his  book).  It  caused  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  at  the  time. 

11  We  read  in  the  Libert e  :  "The  French  Government  have 
taken  sure  measures  to  protect  the  art  treasures  of  Paris.  In  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  the  admirable  bas-reliefs  of  Jean  Goujon  have 
been  protected  by  canvas  linings,  over  which  has  been  put  a  thick 
coating  of  plaster.  No  projectile  can  now  injure  these  beautiful 
works.  Along  the  quays  the  windows  have  been  closed  by  a  wall 
formed  of  sacks  of  earth  piled  upon  each  other,  and  covered  with 
beds  of  turf.  The  rarer  pictures  have  been  rolled  up  and  put  in  a 
safe  place.  On  Thursday,  the  29th  lilt.,  a  long  line  of  carriages 
was  seen  passing  through  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  laden  with  statues 
carefully  covered.  These  consisted  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  and 
other  masterpieces  of  sculpture  belonging  to  the  incomparably 
rich  collection  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  Mazarin  Library,  at  the 
Museum  of  Cluny,  the  Artillery  and  Natural  History  Museum, 
the  most  precious  objects  have  been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
"It  is  to  be  presumed,"  the  Liberte  adds,  "that  these  precau- 
tions are  inutile,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Prussians  never 
will  enter  Paris,  but  it  is  right  to  anticipate  everything.  Pru- 
dence requires  it." 

12  In  the  early  days  of  the  investment,  the  spy  fever  amounted 
to  a  perfect  mania.  Some  lives  were  sacrificed ;  other  victims,  a 
degree  less  unfortunate,  were  shamefully  illtreated,  and  some 
were  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  a  slight  detention.  Surgeon- 
Major  Wyatt,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Gordon,  were  both  arrested.  Mr.  Wyatt  was 
walking  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  his  way  from  the  Palais 
de  l'Industrie  to  the  Embassy,  in  company  with  Dr.  Herbert. 
There  were  several  thousands  of  regular  troops  resting  under  the 
trees  on  their  line  of  march  to  St.  Denis.  "  We  addressed  a  few 
words,"  says  Mr.  Wyatt,  "  to  a  small  group  of  cheery-looking 
soldiers,  who  were  lying  on  the  grass  eating  their  excellent  bread, 
respecting  their  mode  of  carrying  the  tente  d'abri,  water-can, 
cooking-kettle,  &c,  and  walked  on  ;  but  it  appears  that  imme- 
diately after  our  departure  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
interrogated  the  men  as  to  the  nature  of  our  conversation  (which 
certainly  was  not  of  more  than  two  or  three  minutes'  duration) > 
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and  then  desjred  them  to  follow  and  arrest  us,  which  they  did 
very  civilly,  expressing  great  regret  at  the  occurrence."  The 
captives  were  taken  to  the  nearest  Maine,  and  handed  over  to  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guards;  Mr.  Wyatt  being  permitted  to 
write  to  the  Military  Attache  at  the  British  Embassy.  Of  course 
the  prisoners  were  eventually  released. 

13  Some  of  these  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  by  balloon  post— limes,  Oct.  24th,  1870. 

14  Ibid,  Oct.  20th. 

15  It  is  doubtful  if  the  French  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of 
balloons  in  actual  warfare  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  at  Woolwich.     Some  account  of  the 
latter  may  therefore  be  interesting  for  future  reference.     It  was 
found  in  these  experiments  made  during  the  progress  of  the  late 
war,  and  subsequently,  that  a  height  cf  200  yards,  at  a  horizontal 
distance  of  1,200  yards  from  the  enemy,  would  enable  the  ob- 
servers to  secure  the  widest  expanse  of  view.     With  captive 
balloons,  it  was  found  that  they  attain  stability,  and  remain,  like 
a  kite,  at  rest,  when  the  horizontal  resultant  of  the  ascensional 
force  and  the  tension  of  the  cord  are  equal  to  the  force  of  the 
wind  ;  and  this  enables  a  second  diversion  of  science  to  come  in 
and  lend  its  aid  in  time  of  war.     The  war-balloon  having  by  a 
mathematical  rule  taken  a  stationary  position,  eight  cameras  and 
lenses,  spread  round  the  balloon  at  equal  distances,  enable  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  surrounding  country  to  be  photographed,  and 
subsequently  examined  at  leisure,  for  it  is  found  that  the  refrac- 
tion ot  the  visual  rays  is  the  same  for  all  objects  coming  under 
the  same  angle,  whereas  in  a  horizontal  ground  view  it  is  very 
irregular.   The  immense  advantage  of  a  balloon  view  was  demon- 
strated hy  getting  a  unform  refraction  of  circle  and  a  more  cer- 
tain relative  posi:ion  of  the  object.    The  inclination  and  length 
of  the  cord  to  keep  the  balloon  in  the  same  stratum  of  air  was 
found  to  be  easily  calculable,  subject  to  the  inequality  of  gales  of 
wind  and  their  change  of  direction,    'the  Woolwich  balloons  were 
held  by  two  new  cords,  fastened  to  the  network,  and  terminating 
at  two  different  points  on  the  ground,  which  gave  greater  stability 
to  the  hallo  n,  and  provided  against  one  cord  snapprng  or  being 
cut  by  the  enemy's  fire.     In  former  experiment5,  aeronautic  cor- 
respondence was  carried   on  by  the  observers  in  the  car  being 
provided  with  white  pasteboard  tubes,  formed  like  cartridges,  open 
at  both   ends,  to  which  a  bullet  was  securely  fastened.     Each 
piece  of  intelligence  was  written  in  pencil   in  large  characters 
alorg  the  major  axis  of  the  paper  tube,  which  was  immediately 
despatched  by  passing  the  end  of  the  small  cord  through  it,  and 
it  was  thus  precipitated  by  the  gravitation  of  the  bullet  into  the 
hands  of  the  expectant  general.     This  plan  in  tlie  latter  experi- 
ments was  superseded  by  utilizing  the  new  system  of  military 
teli  graphy  for  field   service,   lines  of  telegraph    being  carried 
through  the  air  from  terra  fir  ma  to  a  balloon  several  miles  dis- 
tant.    It  was  found  that  the  wire  could  be  paid  out  as  fast  as  the 
balloon   could  travel,  so  that  if  a  captive  balloon  should  break 
away,  communication  could  be  kept  up  with  it  for  six  miles,  or 
two  or  more  balloons  could  be  sent  up  and  kept  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  aerial  and  land  lines 
so  that  telegraphic  operations  can  be  made  from  the  balloon  to 
hi  ad-quarters,  and  thence  to  the  base  of  operations.     By  means 
of  thi  se  new  military  ti  legraphic  appliances  the  most  rapid  inteL 
licence  and  consequent  speedy  word  of  command  can  be  given. 
The  war  balloon,  acting  as  a  general  scout,  messages  such  as  the 
following  obviously  suffice  to  provide  against  disaster — "The  right 
wing  is  giving  way  ;  "  "  '1  he  left  wing  gains  ground  ;  "  "  The 
enemy  is  concentrating  in  force  on  the  right;''   "Twenty  guns 
are  advancing  on  >  o.  3  outwork;  "  "Cavalry  are  mustering  in 
force,"  &c.    In  sieges,  war  balloons  can  be  made  useful  in  giving 
nformatiou  of  depots,  points  of  attack,  batteries,  inner  entrench- 
ments, the  explosion  of  magazines;  in  marches  to  spy  out  am- 
buscades  that  may  be   in  waiting,   to  rally  columns,   and   to 
telegraph  points  of  assembly  or  attack.     By  the  trials  at  Wool- 
wich, in  connection  with  which  troops  of  the  garrison  were  sent 
out  into  the  country  and  stationed  in  different  positions  and  at 
various  distances,  it  was  unmistakeably  shown  that  the  advan- 
tages in  reconnaissances  of  this  application  of  balloons  are  incal- 
culable.    It  enabled  the  observing  officers  to  survey  an  area  of 
thirty  square  miles,  not  vaguely,  but  sharply  pictured  before 


them.  It  was  found  that  by  practice  great  skill  can  be  attained 
in  judging  of  the  relative  position  of  masses  of  troops,  while 
minuter  details  can  be  subsequently  obtained  at  leisure  by  field 
glasses  as  to  the  position  of  mountain  gorges,  passes,  limits  of 
woods,  course  of  streams,  &c.  During  the  late  war,  most  of  these 
advantages  were  lost  both  to  the  French  and  Prussians,  as  they 
had  few  or  no  officers  of  their  own  experienced  in  the  use  of 
balloons,  and  seem  to  have  scoured  all  the  countries  of  tho  world 
to  secure  the  services  of  skilled  aeronauts. 

16  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  book  entitled  Pigeons  :  their  Structure, 
Varieties,  Habits,  and  Management ;  (Itoutledge,18C8),  is  the 
best  authority  extant  on  the  subject. 

17  Paris  during  the  Siege,  p.  163. 

18  This  at  least  is  said  to  have  lejn  the  fact.  A  Paris  corres 
pondent  writing  at  the  beginning  of  November,  says:— "What 
an  immense  amount  of  business  will  not  the  pantomimic, 
manufacture  out  of  balloons  ?  The  pigeons,  too  coming  back  are 
quite  poetical;  but  see  what  happens  in  a  thoroughly  good 
extravaganza  !  There  is  always  a  wicked  Prince,  who  calls  upon 
the  Demon  of  the  Island  of  Despair  to  aid  him  in  his  plots.  The 
demon  is  a  foe  to  love  and  peace,  and  is  only  too  willing  to 
find  means  to  disturb  the  calculation  of  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  wicked  King  of  Germany  has  called  to  his  aid  this  demon  ; 
the  demon  has  recommended  that  hawks  should  be  sent  for,  and 
Paris  is  now  surrounded  with  these  birds  of  prey,  which  will  act 
as  Uhlans  of  the  air  to  flutter  the  doves  on  their  return  and  tear 
them  to  pieces.  But  if  there  be  demons  of  the  Island  of  Despair, 
there  are  also  good  fairies  that  rise  up  to  our  wishes.  A  good 
fairy  has  invented  a  new  means  of  help— dogs.  There  is  a  sort  of 
dog-post,  or  dog-carriers,  in  Belgium  engaged  in  smuggling, 
Dogs  will  be  carried  by  balloon  into  the  provinces.  They  will 
have  letters  strung  round  their  necks,  and  they  will  be  let  loo^e 
to  find  their  way  back  to  Paris.  Poor  dogs !  What  chance  Will 
they  have  of  running  through  the  Prussian  lines?  And  now  I 
suppose  the  Prussians  will  shoot  every  dog  they  see." 

19  The  first  budget  of  these  documents  was  prefaced  by  the 
following  statement: — " The  publii  ation  of  ihe  papers  found  at  the 
Tuileries  will  have  an  absolutely  official  and  impersonal  cbarac  t<  r. 
It  is  a  task  undertaken  solely  in  the  interests  of  truth.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  judge,  it  merely  catalogues,  the  documents  col- 
lected and  copied  under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  commission  are  examined  by  the  President, 
and  the  whole  is  suhject  to  the  control  of  the  Committee  of 
National  Defence.  After  the  publication,  the  originals  of  the 
documents,  carefully  catalogued,  are  deposited  in  the  national 
archives. " 

2U  It  had  often  br-en  alleged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Imperial 
Government  that  a  Cabinet  Noir  existed,  that  is  to  sav,  a  bureau 
in  which  letters  were  secretly  examined.  The  existence  of  such  a 
bureau  was  always  denied,  but  the  editors  of  the  documents  con- 
sider that  the  denial  is  proved  to  be  false  by  the  third  document 
in  the  collection,  namely,  a  letter  from  Persigny  to  the  Emperor, 
desiring  an  interview  on  "  a  delicate  subject."  The  "  delicate 
subject  "  is  understood  to  mean  th;s  secret  bureau  of  the  police, 
from  the  prying  officiousness  of  which  even  Pe  signy  himself 
was  not  exempt. 

21  i^arcy,  p.  179. 

22  Suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Versailles, 
Nov.  15th,  1870. 

23  For  example  M.  Blanqui's  organ,  the  Patrie  er.  Danger, 
pronounced  itself  as  follows  :  "  All  the  churches  should  be  closed 
against  religious  services,  and  should  be  converted  into  granaries, 
meeting  places  for  clubs,  and  other  revolutionary  purpeses.  All 
the  hospitals  .should  be  purged  of  priests.  They  should  be  ar- 
rested, armed,  and  placed  under  fire  in  front  of  the  patients 
in  I  lie  most  perilous  positions.  We  would  confer  upon  them 
their  noblest  mission — that  of  becoming  martyrs.  They  icii'. 
go  to  Heaven,  and  that  tcill  be  their  reward.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  barricades.  No  citizen  should  appear 
abroad  without  arms,  revolvers,  poniard,  bayonet — all  are  use- 
ful— and  they  should  arrest  all  the  Buonapartist  agents  who  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Paris.  At  the  door  of  every  house  should  bo 
placed  a  written  statement  of  the  names,  ages,  and  calling  of  the 

(  inmates." 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

DUCROT'S   SORTIE,  NOVEMBER    29TH. 

Ducrot's  sortie,  intended  to  be  timed  for  co-operation  with  the 
movements  of  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines — Previous 
sortie  in  the  direction  of  Bondy,  Nov.  24th  —Futility  of  such 
demonstrations— Reliance  of  Paris  on  the  arm)'  of  succour — 
Energy  of  Gambetta  in  concerting  a  combined  movement — 
Ducrot's  plan— The  usual  ill-luck  of  the  French— Mustering 
of  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne— Reconnaissance  in  the 
direction  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  Nov.  26th — Preparations  on  the 
Evening  of  the  28th — Proclamations  on  the  Morning  of  the 
SQth — Commencement  of  the  cannonade — Exeiiement  in 
Paris  and  at  the  German  Head-Quarters  at  Versailles— Im- 
pression made  by  the  distant  sound  of  battle — Object,  of  the 
cannonade— Curious  oversight  of  the  French — Fatal  d  Jay  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne — Demonstrations  in  the  meanwhile 
at  other  points — Futility  of  these  independent  son ies— Re- 
newal of  Ducrot's  advance  on  the  30th — Strength  of  the 
enemy  opposed — Diversion  operated  by  the  Division  Sus- 
bielle — Its  repulse  by  the  Wurtembergers— Success  of 
Ducrot  against  the  first  line  of  the.  enemy— Fatal  hesitation 
— Attack  by  Fransecki,  ami  sanguinary  action  on  the  2nd  of 
December — Incidents  of  the  battle — Retreat  ordered  by 
Trochu  on  the  3rd — Results  of  the  five  days'  conflict — 
Reflections. 

Eor  the  sake  of  clearness  it  has  appeared  to 
us  convenient  to  describe  the  great  sortie  from 
Paris  during  the  last  days  of  November  in  a 
distinct  chapter;  it  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  intimately  connected  (or  in- 
tended to  be  so  by  the  Tours  Government)  with 
the  last  operations  of  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladiues,  of  which  an  equally  distinct  account 
will  follow.  It  was  preceded  by  a  sortie  on 
the  24th  in  the  direction  of  Bondy,  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  was  alto- 
gether independent  of  those  operations,  and 
for  any  result  it  produced  is  scarcely  worth 
naming.  This  was  the  first  trial  made  by 
Trochu  of  the  newly  organized  battalions  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  troops  consisted  of 
the  72nd  battalion  and  the  4th  Eclaireurs  of 
the  Seine.  The  dash  of  the  72nd  was  highly 
commended  in  the  official  report : — Springing 
over  the  barricades  in  Bondy  they  drove  back 
the  enemy  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  Metz 
road  and  the  Ourcques  canal.1  As  in  the 
case  of  the  sortie  against  Bouadval  on  the 
21st  of  October,  the  operation,  though  gallantly 
performed,  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
beating  up  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  a 
sharp  exercise  in  the  art  of  war.  Neither 
side  was  substantially  the  better  or  the  worse 
when  the  retreat  was  sounded  and  the  troops 
returned  into  Paris. 

There  were  many  who  had  little  faith  in 


anything  important  being  accomplished  by 
the  troops  within  Paris,  but  who  reckoned 
with  confidence  on  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  succour  without.  On  the  21st  of 
November  the  Constitutionnel  contained  an 
article  upon  the  condition  of  the  capital,  and 
the  aspect  of  national  affairs,  in  which  it  was 
observed  that,  "  The  hour  is  not  far  distant, 
the  hour  has  perhaps  arrived,  when  the  fate 
of  France  would  be  decided  by  a  crowning 
battle.  There  are  terrible  conjectures  abroad; 
for  some  days  past  it  has  been  felt  that  a 
decisive  event  is  at  hand.  Every  one  is 
silent,  the  discord  of  parties  is  stilled,  local 
differences,  revolutionary  enterprises,  quarrels 
of  every  kind,  all  yield  to  the  great  quarrel, 
in  the  result  of  which  our  safety  is  involved. 
Is  not  the  present  war  to  have  an  end  ?  Can 
we  pass  our  lives  in  purchasing  rifles,  and 
organizing  armies  and  free  corps,  in  witnessing 
every  day  the  appearance  of  a  new  uniform  ? 
A  battle  must  be  fought,  and  the  affair  is  con- 
cluded. The  Government  has  organized  upon 
the  Loire  an  army  which  in  two  months  has 
attained  an  imposing  numerical  strength  in 
men  and  guns.  In  it  are  included  not  only 
released  soldiers,  but  also  new  and  valiant  re- 
cruits of  the  Mobile  Guards.  It  has  been  rein- 
forced by  veteran  troops  from  Africa,  and 
some  excellent  regiments  of  marine  infantry. 
It  has  also  been  provided  with  a  numerous 
and  admirable  artillery  force.  In  the  midst 
of  a  general  despondency,  and  in  the  disorder 
of  a  pressing  danger,  to  furnish  France  with 
an  army  in  a  condition  to  obtain  victory,  to 
give  it  a  chief,  and  to  submit  it  to  discipline, 
a  great  exertion  of  mind  and  will  have  been 
required.  This  army  constitutes  the  assistance 
for  which  Paris  looks — it  is  called  the  army  of 
the  Loire.  What  it  has  to  do  is,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  to  break  the  investing  lines,  and  by 
holding  out  a  hand  to  the  defenders  of  Paris, 
baulk  the  enemy  of  the  prey  for  which  he  has 
so  long  hungered.  If  the  enterprise  succeed, 
everything  may  be  saved.  The  war,  so  un- 
fortunately commenced,  will  be  concluded  by 
victorious  revenges,  and  by  a  peace  which  will 
leave  our  territory  undiminished." 

At  length  the   time   arrived  when  it  was 
hoped  the   concerted  movement   so  long  de- 
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sired  could  take  place.  Gambetta  had  been 
indefatigable  in  urging  a  more  decided  policy 
on  both  the  Generals.  Now  it  was  Trochu, 
and  now  De  Paladines  that  he  endeavoured  to 
stir  into  activity.  On  the  24th  a  final  answer 
to  these  remonstrances  and  appeals  was  sent 
by  balloon  from  Paris.  A  sortie  would  be 
made  in  force  on  the  29th,  and  this  time  a 
supreme  effort  would  be  made  to  break  through 
the  circle  of  fire  and  steel  which  surrounded  the 
capital.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  plan  of  Gambetta  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Loire  army  was  cordially  adopted,  if  it 
was  even  seriously  entertained  by  General 
Trochu.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  his  apology, 
and  the  plan  of  Ducrot  did  not  even  look  in 
this  direction.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  sortie 
at  the  head  of  about  150,000  men  with  400 
cannon,  and  cross  the  Marne  at  various  points 
between  Joinville  and  Brie,  while  false  attacks 
were  made  at  other  points  of  the  line  of  invest- 
ment by  the  army  of  Paris  and  the  mobilized 
National  Guard.  He  proposed  in  short  to  put 
some  200,000  men  in  action  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  a  line  of  circumvallation  which 
extended  more  than  fifty  miles  and  was 
guarded  by  no  more  than  240,000  men.  Sup- 
posing this  accomplished,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  what  further  he  aimed  at.  The  concep- 
tion was  only  a  more  gigantic  development  of 
the  famous  plan  (ante,  p.  207),  to  lead  an 
army  into  the  field  without  even  determining 
an  objective  point.  If  anything  further  was 
intended,  it  failed  of  execution,  owino-  to  the 
usual  ill-luck  of  the  French  thi-oughout  the 
war.  The  balloon  with  the  despatch  notifying 
the  intended  sortie  met  with  contrary  winds, 
and  landed  its  passengers  in  Norway  (ante, 
p.  225) ;  the  despatch  did  not  reach  Tours  till 
the  30th,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  clay 
that  the  Loire  army  moved  against  the  enemy, 
by  whom  its  positions  were  now  seriously 
menaced,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

In  the  meantime  hearts  in  Paris  beat  high 
with  hope,  unconscious  of  the  fearful  disap- 
pointment that  awaited  them.  Since  the  26th 
the  forces  of  Ducrot  had  been  gathering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marne,  and  preparing  for  the  great 
event.  The  booming  of  cannon  was  first  heard, 
after  the  silence  of  the  last  week  or  two,  on  the 


evening  of  that  day,  and  was  kept  up  vigor- 
ously during  most  of  the  night.  It  was  re- 
sumed again  at  the  same  hour  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  (Sunday).  This  cannonade  was 
connected  with  a  reconnaissance  which  had 
been  made  on  the  south  side  of  Paris  against 
Choisy-le-Roi,  preparatory  to  the  grand  sortie, 
and  which  had  been  pushed  further  than  was 
prudent  until  brought  up  by  the  fire  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Gth  Prussian  corps,  which  had 
coolly  waited  for  the  French  without  giving 
any  sign  of  life.2  On  the  evening  of  the  28th 
Admiral  Saisset  established  his  batteries  on 
the  plateau  of  Avron  above  Neuilly-sur- Marne, 
with  the  object  of  protecting  the  bridges  by 
which  the  troops  of  Ducrot  were  to  cross  the 
river.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  three  pro- 
clamations were  read  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 
General  Ducrot,  addressing  his  army, announced 
that  the  hour  had  come  for  breaking  through 
the  iron  circle  by  which  they  were  hemmed  in; 
that  the  opening  struggle  would  be  arduous 
and  demand  a  vigorous  effort,  but  it  would  not 
exceed  their  strength ;  that  more  than  400  can- 
non, two-thirds  of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre, 
accompanied  the  army,  which  would  consist  of 
150,000  men  well  armed,  well  equipped,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition.  "  For 
my  part,  (the  general  added  in  words  which  were 
often  thrown  in  his  teeth  afterwards)  I  WILL 
ONLY  RETURN  TO  PARIS   DEAD  OR  VICTORIOUS  ; 

you  may  see  me  fall ;  you  will  never  see  me  re- 
treat. In  that  event,  forward  and  avenge  me  1" 
The  people  of  Paris  read  these  stirring  words, 
and  felt  a  thrill  of  indescribable  emotion.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  exulting  crowds- 
There  were  two  other  proclamations :  one  ad- 
dressed by  General  Trochu  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  the  army,  and  the  National  Guard ;  the 
other,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  addressed  to  the  people  alone.  Ge- 
neral Trochu  threw  the  responsibility  for  the 
blood  that  was  about  to  be  shed  upon  "  those 
whose  detestable  ambition  had  trampled  un- 
der foot  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  civili- 
zation." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Saisset's 
battery  and  the  guns  of  the  neighbouring  forts 
opened  their  fire,  and  the  citizens  hurried  from 
all  points  towards  the  barriers  in  the  direction 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  A 

The  subjoined  plan  of  events  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  complicated  movements  d\ 
Loire  Army,  and  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  second  cordon  of  the  invading  armies  around  thee 
plan  includes  events  from  the  commencement  of  the  vjar  to  the  defeat  of  General  D  Aurelle  dePala 
of  the  Loire  Army  was  designed  to  co-operate.     For  the  previous  advance  jrom  the  Rhine  to  the  Mi 

The  line  from  Paris  to  Orleans  represents  the  detachment  jrom  the  Crown  Prince  s  army,  w 
rante  p  80  and  from  which,  on  the  16th  of  October,  he  detached  a  column  under  Wittich  to  Chatt 
battle' of  Coulmiers,  Novemder  oth  (ante,  pp.  169-174),  wA«f  Wittich  joined  in  the  retreat  of  Von 
December  fought  the  battles  of  Beaunne-la-Roland,  Loigny,  &c,  against  the  united  force:  of  General 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  evacuation  of  Orleans,  on  the  $th  of  December. 
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The  Grand  DukTof  Mecklenburg" s  operations  as  Commander  of  the  German  army  of  th 
line  betnueen  Dreux  and  Nogent.  After  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  Dreux  had  been  held  by  a  force 
seems  to  have  existed,  to  thiuart  vjhich  the  Duke  was  ordered  from  Etampes  to  Dreux,  where, 
neuf,  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  and  La  Loupe.  He  reached  Chateaudun  on  the  2$th,  in  good  time  to  st> 
Charles.  ,  „  r  „       , 

The  line  of  General  Werder's  advance  with  the  14th  Army  Corps,  after  the  fall  0}  itrasi 
of  his  forces  entered  Dijon,  and  the  main  body  marched  on  Gray,  to  guard  the  flank  (formed  by  t) 
the  same  time  mustering  in  the  south  and  east,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  there  was  an  engag 
rest  while  other  troops  behind  them  in  the  line  of  march  were  coming  up  from  Chaumont. 


THE  CAPITULATION  OF  METZ. 


y  which  immediately  follow  (Ixx.,  Ixxi.,  lxii.,  &c.)  and  which  issued  in  the  defeat  of  the  First 
>le  distance  from  the  investing  forces,  and  facing  outwards  to  meet  the  provincial  levies.  The 
?  2nd  of  December,  and  the  failure  of  Ducrot's  sortie  on  the  Marne,  with  which  the  advance 
>;  and  for  the  Crown  Princess  march  from  Sedan  to  Paris,  ibid.  p.  405. 

n  der  Tann  captured  Orleans  after  the  defeat  of  General  Lamotterouge,  on  the  nth  of  October 

The  French,  under  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  regained  possession  of  Orleans  after  the 

77).     D'Aurelle  then  established  the  Loire  Army  in  advance  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 

ike  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles.     The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  First  Army 
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own  forces  and  those  of  General  Von  der  Tann,  extended  from  Etampes  and  Chartres  to  the 
itrys  advanced  guard.  A  design  to  penetrate  the  German  line  of  investment  from  that  point 
,  he  defeated  the  French,  afterwards  pursuing  them  on  the  road  to  Le  Mans  by  way  of  Chateau- 
%  junction  'with  Von  der  Tann,  who  at  the  same  moment  gave  his  left  hand  to  Prince  Frederick 

itact  with  the  enemy  at  almost  every  step  of  the  way,  until,  on  the  31*/  of  October,  a  detachment 
Frederick  Charles's  army.  The  irregular  forces  commanded  by  Michel  and  Garibaldi  were  at 
<t  day  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  surprised  the  enemy  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  where  they  had  halted  to 
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DELAY  ON  THE  MARNE. 
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from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come.  The 
excitement  was  not  less  at  Versailles.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Times  broke  off  his  usual 
letter  at  noon  on  the  29th,  and  hastily  added 
by  way  of  postscript  :  "  A  very  noisy  night — 
uneasiness  everywhere.  Cannon  thundering; 
movements  of  troops  outside  Paris  announced; 
much  firing  at  the  avant-postes  and  activity  at 
head-quarters.  There  is  now  general  excite- 
ment. Distant  guns  all  around.  The  gates 
are  said  to  be^  shut,  and  I  am  off  to  see  what 
is  going  on,  regardless  of  the  end  of  this  letter 
and  of  all  I  had  to  say  about  Russia."  ...  In 
the  evening,  after  his  return,  he  wrote  :  "  There 
is  an  infallible  storm  drum  in  Versailles  for  the 
cognoscenti.  When  the  field  batteries  in  the 
Place  dArmes,  six  of  them,  are  all  there,  quiet 
and  serene  in  their  ebon  ugliness,  there  is  fine 
weather  at  head-quarters.  When  gunners, 
drivers,  and  horses  are  ready  in  the  bar- 
rack, in  front  there  is  fear  of  bad  weather. 
When  they  are  mounted,  harnessed,  and  ranked 
up,  the  French  are  engaged  with  the  outposts. 
When  five  batteries  are  gone,  and  the  guns  of 
the  others,  unlimbered,  are  looking  down  the 
three  avenues,  Sceaux,  Paris,  and  St.  Cloud, 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  actual  fighting  not 
far  distant.  This  morning  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  motion  on  the  Place  dArmes,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  air  which,  after  all  the 
firing,  made  one  feel  mischief  was  afoot.  .  .  . 
At  11  o'clock  there  were  indeed  movements  of 
field  batteries  and  massing  of  troops — not  many 
battalions,  but  still  a  direction  of  columns 
through  the  Porte  de  Bucq,  leading  to  Chatil- 
lon  and  Sceaux,  and  through  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  and  through  the 
gate  of  the  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud.  .  .  .  About  12 
o'clock  there  was  a  thunder  of  a  noise  in  the 
air,  like  the  humming  of  bees,  dapibus  salicti, 
on  a  summer's  day.  It  came  from  all  quarters 
.  .  .  it  is  evident  that  the  sorties,  if  seriously 
meant,  had  failed." 

Such  were  the  impressions  made  by  the  ga- 
thering of  the  immense  host  led  by  Ducrot,  as 
felt  at  a  distance,  at  Versailles  and  within  the 
walls  of  Pans.  Let  us  now  see  what  had  really 
happened  on  the  field  of  action.  The  cannon- 
ade was  but  the  grand  crash  of  instrumental 
music  with  which  the  great  battle  piece  opened. 
^OL.  IT 


Its  object,  as  we  have  stated,  was  to  cover  th& 
troops  engaged  in  establishing  the  bridges  ne- 
cessary for  crossing  the  army  of  Ducrot  over 
the  Marne,  the  bridge  of  St.  Maur  having  been 
destroyed  when  the  enemy  was  approaching 
Paris.     It  would  almost  seem  as  if  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  France;"  for 
while    thus    providing  for    the    protection  of 
the  troops  and  the   bridges,   neither  Trochu, 
nor  Ducrot,    nor  the    engineer  charged   with 
the    operation,  had    dreamt    of   ascertaining 
whether  circumstances  admitted  of   a  bridge 
being  established  at  the  point   fixed    upon.  3 
It   happened   that    one    of  the   arches  of  the 
destroyed  bridge  had  been  left   standing   in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  produce  a  strong  current  at  this  place,  and 
either  to  prevent  the  bridge  of  boats  from  being 
thrown  over,  or  to  break  the  lashings  by  which 
one  boat  was  secured  to  another.4     The  con- 
sequence was  a  delay  of  twenty-four   hom*s, 
which    we    must    give    General   Ducrot    the 
credit  of  having  tried  to  avert  by  an  imme- 
diate change  of  front,  and  a  direction  of  the 
attack  upon  another  point.    '  In  this,  however, 
he  was  overruled  by  Trochu,  who  took  the 
advice  of  his  aide-de-camp  Bibesco,  in   pre- 
ference to  that  of  General  Foy,  the   former 
agreeing  with  him  that  the  delay  of  a  few 
hours  would  be  unimportant.     We  must  there- 
fore leave  the  main  force,  which  had  filled  the 
plain  of  Aubervilliers,  to  prepare  their  boats 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  during  the  day  and 
night  of  the  29th,  and  turn  oxir  attention  for 
a  moment  to  other  [points   on  which,  as  we 
have  said,  simultaneous   attacks  were  to  be 
made,  as  a  means  of  covering  the  great  sortie. 
The  principal  of  these  movements  was  that 
of  the  gallant  troops  of  Vinoy  (Third  Army), 
against     Thiais,    L'Hay,   and    Choisy-le-Roi, 
south    of  Paris,    beyond   the    forts    of    Ivry, 
Bieetre,  and  Montrouge.     The  advance  com- 
menced at  daybreak  on  the  29th.     The  troops 
were  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  forts  and  of 
the  floating  batteries  on  the  Seine,  and   by 
cannon  mounted  on  the  iron-plated  waggons 
of  the  circular  railway,  which  moved   down 
the  Orleans  line.     The  fighting  was  serious  in 
the  front  of  Villejuif,  where  the  French  still 
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DIVERSIONS   WEST  AND   NORTH. 
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posts  of  the  Sixth  Prussian  Corps  were  driven 
in.  The  French  even  effected  a  lodgment  at 
Choisy-le-Roi,  but  there  the  measure  of  their 
success  ended.  The  Prussian  reserves  came 
up,  and  the  advance  of  Ducrot  having  been 
suspended,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  no 
adequate  end  was  to  be  gained  by  persevering. 
After  a  day's  fighting,  the  troops  of  Vinoy, 
having  suffered  considerable  loss,  fell  back 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Ivry.  It  is  believed 
that  twelve  battalions  were  engaged  against 
Hartmann's  corps,  and  an  equal  number 
against  the  6th  Prussian  Corps. 

On  the  west  of  Paris,  in  the  presqu'ile  of 
Genevilliers,  a  diversion  was  made  by  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  Paris,  preceded  by  a  heavy 
cannonade   from   Vale'rien,  in  the  night    be- 


tween the  28th  and   29th.     Earthworks  were 
commenced  by  General  de  Liniers ;  new  bat- 
teries were  armed,  and  covering  trenches  with 
front  of  gabions  were  thrown  up  in  the  isles 
of   Marante  and  Bezons,  and  on   the  Rouen 
line  of  railway.     AVhile  Vinoy  was   moving 
against  the  southern  villages,  and  Ducrot  was 
champing  his  bit  with  vexation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marne,  General  dc  Beaufort  advanced 
on  this  side  towards  Buzenval  and  Malmaison, 
his  right  being:  in  communication  with   the 
troops    of   De   Liniers   before   Bezons.      The 
smaller  column,  composed  of  Gardes  Mobiles, 
which  moved  up  against  St.  Cloud  and  Mon- 
tretout,  aided  by  the  fire  of  gunboats  on  the 
Seine,  and   some   accounts  say,  a  battery  at 
Boulogne,  forced  the  Prussian  outposts,  and 
advanced   to  their    inner    barricades,   as    far 
behind  St.  Cloud  as  Ville  dAvray.     Here,  the 
Germans  reported  to  a  correspondent,  a  single 
company  of  the  5th  Jagers  had  three  battalions 
on  their  hands,  which  however  they  were  able 
to  defeat,  owing  to  their  advantage  of  position. 
Several  times  a  rush  was  made  to  the  front, 
but   in   such   a  manner — to  judge  from  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  supports—  as  if  they  were 
held  in  the  restraint  of  a  feigned  attack,  which 
the  reader  is  aware  was  really  the  case.    Other- 
wise, on  the  testimony  of  the  enemy,  there 
was  no  lack  of  the   courage  to  storm  their 
positions.     In  one  of  these  rushes,  an  officer 
was   shot   down  by  the   Jagers  at  the  very 
instant  when  he  had  turned  to  wave  on  his 


men,  in  front  of  the  hottest  fire.  No  good 
was  accomplished,  nor  indeed  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  this  advance,  beyond  operating  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Ducrot's  intended  sortie 
over  the  Marne.  When  it  became  known 
that  the  real  attack  was  delayed,  the  fire  of 
Vale'rien  slackened  (about  mid-day  on  the 
29  th),  and  the  troops  fell  back  on  Surennes. 

On  the  north,  a  demonstration  was  made 
by  the  corps  of  Admiral  la  Ronciere,  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  the  army  of  Paris.  At  this 
point,  however,  there  was  no  actual  combat ; 
La  Ronciere  was  informed  in  good  time  of 
the  delay  that  had  taken  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marne,  and  he  Avithdrew  his  troops 
to  the  positions   they   had   occupied   in  the 


During  the  night  of  the  29th,  General  Ducrot 
succeeded  in  throwing  his  bridges  (eight  in 
number)  over  the  Marne,  where  the  river  sweeps 
round  from  Joinville  to  Brie  opposite  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  chateau  and  fort  of  Vincennes. 
At  daybreak  on  the  30th,  all  being  now  hi 
readiness,  two  corps  of  Ducrot's  army,  under 
Blanchard   and   Renault,  rapidly  crossed  the 
river,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  forts  and 
batteries  on  the  right  bank.     They  numbered 
60,000  men,  and  crossed  with  their  artillery. 
The   cannonade   had   commenced  from   other 
points  at  midnight,  in  order  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.      At  nine  o'clock  the 
two  corps  now  formed  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Marne  were  launched  impetuously  against 
the  villages  of  Champigny,  Bois  du  Plan,  and 
the  first  terraces  of  the  Plateau  of  Villiers.    The 
Germans  were  far  out-numbered,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  the  advantage  of  their 
defensive  positions.     Against  Ducrot's  60,000 
there  stood  in  line  but  12,000  Wurtembersrers 
supported   on   the  left   by  the  7th   Prussian 
brigade,  and  on  the  right  by  a  detachment  of 
the  12th  Saxons,  making  in  all  from   16,000 
to  1 8,000  men.     At  the  first  shock  of  the  French 
onset,  the  Wiirtembergers  gave  ground,  and 
by  eleven  o'clock  all  the  positions  in  front  were 
carried,  and  the  work  of  entrenchment  already 
commenced  by  the  troops  in  second  line.     The 
enemy  then  made  a  vigorous  rally,  which  was 
spoken  of  with  admiration  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it ;  and,  protected  by  the  fire  of  their 
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irtillery,  established  at  Chennevieres  and 
Uceuilly,  a  mass  of  infantry  descended  from 
Aie  entrenchments  of  Villiers,  and  charged  the 
iroops  of  Re'nault.  They  succeeded  in  regain- 
n£some  of  the  lost  ground,  but  four  entire 
livisions  of  the  French,  supported  by  their  field 
artillery,  under  Generals  Fre'bauer  and  Boys- 
sonnet,  moved  against  them,  and  their  onward 
march  was  checked.  At  this  crisis  General 
Ducrot  exhibited  all   the  gallantry  that   his 


tional  proof  that  no  peril  was  avoided  by  the 
much  maligned  General.  After  this  has  been 
admitted,  his  conduct  of  the  affair  is  open  to 
serious  animadversion.  After  his  success 
against  the  first  line  of  the  Wiirtembergers  and 
Saxons,  he  contented  himself  with  occupying 
the  villages  in  his  front  with  detachments  of 
cavalry,  and  deploying  the  bulk  of  his  army 
between  Brie  and  Champigny.  This  was 
called  in  the  official  report  taking  "  defensive 
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The  white  retangles  represent  French  troops. 

The  Uack  rectangles  represent  German  troop?. 

a  a  a,  Bridges  thrown  over  the  Marne,  between  Joinville  and  Brie. 

e  e  e,  Line  cf  investment,  Wiirtembergers  and  Saxons. 


proclamation  had  led  the  Parisians  to  expect, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  he  was  neither  "  dead  nor  victorious." 
Twice,  nay  thrice,  it  is  recorded,  he  led  a 
bayonet  charge  hi  person ;  in  one  closing  hand 
to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and  breaking  his 
sword  in  a  Prussian  officer's  body.  One  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  also  leading  a  charge  close  by 
his  side,  was  shot  through  the  head — an  addi- 


possession  of  the  crest  of  the  heights."  The 
same  report  goes  on  to  say :  "  During  these 
operations  the  3rd  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
General  d'Exea,  advanced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Marne  to  Ncuilly  and  Ville-Evrard,  [on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marne,  nearly  opposite 
Gournay.]  Bridges  had  been  constructed  at 
Petit-Brie,  and  Brie'-sur-Marne  was  attacked 
and  occupied  by  Bellemare's  division.     This 
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movement  (protracted  by  the  passage  of  the 
river)  extended  beyond  the  village  to  the  slope 
of  the  plateau  of  Villiers,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
columns  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  seizure  of 
the  crest  of  the  heights  by  the  2nd  corps  in 
front  of  Villiers.  In  the  evening  our  bivouac 
fires  stretched  over  all  the  ridges  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marne,  while  the  watch-fires  of  our 
besiegers  blazed  on  the  slopes  of  Nogent  and 
Fontenay." 

One  reason  why  Ducrot  did  not  push  his 
advantage  further  may  have   been   that  the 
supporting  attack  on  his  right  had  been  vigor- 
ously repulsed.     While  the  bulk  of  his  army 
was  crossing  into  the  presqu'ile  of  Champigny, 
the   division  Susbielle,  had  been   ordered   to 
move  on  the  left  bank,  turn  the  buckle  of  the 
Marne  at  Creteil  and  Montmesly,  and,  sweep- 
ing round  by  Ormesson,  place  itself  in  line  with 
the   other    two    corps   under   the   immediate 
orders  of  the    General.     The  division  moved 
up  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  supported  by 
a  strong  reserve  of  bataillons  de  marche  of  the 
National  Guard,  and,  advancing  beyond  Creteil 
and  Mesly,  was  in  the  act  of  moving  up  the 
slopes  of  Montmesly,  when  its  further  progress 
was  disputed  by  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  one  being  composed  of  Wurtembergers,  the 
other  of  North  Germans  (7th  Prussians).     The 
forces  engaged  on  both  sides  in  the  fight  which 
ensued  numbered   about  ten   thousand   men. 
The   French   were   beaten,  and   compelled  to 
retire  under  the  guns  of  Charenton. 

After  allowing  for  this  disappointment  on 
his  right,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Ducrot  did  not  advance  beyond  his  "  defensive 
position "  on  the  heights  of  Villiers,  without 
recalling  what  we  have  before  insisted  on,  as 
to  the  utter  uncertainty  in  which  he  would 
necessarily  have  stood  after  breaking  the  line 
of  investment  without  an  objective,  and  with- 
out any  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire.  As  the  Imperial  army  at  Sedan 
longed  and  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of 
Bazaine's  guns  behind  the  enemy's  lines,  so 
the  troops  of  Ducrot  must  have  felt  their 
hearts  sink  within  them  as  the  hours  wore  on, 
and  no  sound  which  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  army  of  succour  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  *   The  morning  dawned  (December  1st, 


and  the  position  was  unchanged.     Perhaps  the 
army    of   D'Aurelle  de  Paladines    was    even 
now  marching  triumphantly  along  the  Orleans 
road  ;  and   any   hour   might   hear   the  signal 
for  a   rush   against    the    enemy's    weakened 
line,  and  witness  the  meeting  of  the  patriot 
armies  on  the  ground  he  occupied.     It    was 
possible  that  all  would  yet  go  well,  but  it  was 
also   possible    that   the   concerted   movement 
had  failed,  and  in  this  case  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  breaking  through  the  line ;  but,  on 
the   contrary,  the   momentary   victors   might 
find  themselves  between  two  armies,  or  if  no 
force   impeded    their    further   march   in   the 
immediate  environs  of  Paris,  there  was  at  least 
a  serious  risk  that  they  would  find  the  country 
devastated,  and  having  no  strategic  plan,  be 
speedily   reduced    to   the   condition   of  mere 
fugitives.     In  the  absence  of  any  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Loire  army,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Ducrot  employed  the 
day  following  his  successful  sortie  in  establish- 
ing himself  strongly  in  the  positions  he  had 
won,  and  in  "  religiously  burying  the  dead,"  as 
it  was  expressed  in  the  official  report.     But 
he  did   more   than   this.     The   fire   from  the 
plateau   of  Avron    continued   to   harass   the 
enemy's  movements  at  Celles  and    Gournay, 
where  he  was  making  a  large  concentration, 
especially  by  night,  to  bring  up  fresh  forces 
to  the  rear   of  the  positions  of  Cceuilly  and 
Villiers,  and  the  Third  Army  Corps  was  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  a  reinforcement 
which  raised  the  troops  of  Ducrot  in  Cham- 
pigny to  100,000  men.     Nevertheless,  however 
defensible  may  have  been  the  action  of  Ducrot 
on  grounds   of  ulterior  policy,  the   hesitation 
which  followed   his  first  day's  success  proved 
fatal  to  him. 

Fransecky  with  the  2nd  German  Corps  had 
been  detached  from  the  army  of  Prince  Fred- 
eric Charles,  and  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
between  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  strength  of 
which  he  was  able  to  dispose  amounted  in  all 
to  50,000  men,  and  after  the  first  surprise  of 
the  French  onset  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  taken 
at  a  disadvantage.  He,  like  Ducrot,  was  engaged 
on  the  1st  of  December  in  massing  his  troops, 
which  were  composed  as  follows.  On  his  right, 
beyond  Noisy-le-Grand,  lay  the  24th  division  of 
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the  corps  of  Saxons  ;  in  his  centre,  across  the 
Mulhouse  railway,  were  the  1st  brigade  of 
Wiirtembergers  ;  on  his  left,  towards  Ormesson, 
were  three  (Prussian)  brigades  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  one  brigade  of  the  6th  corps, 
and  still  more  to  the  left,  at  Montmesly, 
the  2nd  and  3rd  brigades  of  Wiirtembergers, 
All  these  were  corps  d'ellte,  well  worthy  of 
standing  in  the  breach  before  even  the  most 
formidable  of  foes,  and  Fransecky  himself  had 
been  proved  in  the  furnace  of  Sadowa,  where, 
with  a  single  division  at  Benatek,  he  withstood 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Austrian  army  (ante, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  80—87).  While  he  was  gathering  his 
troops  around  him,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
at  the  Prefecture  of  Versailles,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  recovering  their  lost  ground  in  Cham- 
pigny  was  strongly  urged  by  Moltke.  It  was 
midnight  before  orders  were  sent  to  renew  the 
struggle  with  Ducrot ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  Wiirtembergers  advanced  to 
carry  Champigny  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
the  Saxons  at  the  same  time  marchino-  on  Brie'- 
sur-Marne.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
French,  taken  by  surprise,  recoiled  at  first  from 
this  attack  along  their  whole  line ;  but  fresh 
troops  being  hurried  up  to  the  support  of  those 
engaged,  drove  back  the  Germans,  and  re- 
covered the  lost  ground.  .  According  to  other 
reports,  the  French  were  on  the  alert,  and  met 
the  attack  with  conspicuous  gallantry  ;  besides 
which,  they  in  their  turn  had  now  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  and  were  covered  in  front  by 
the  fire  of  the  forts  and  gunboats.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  at  Versailles  wrote  :  "  The 
1st  brigade  (formerly  General  von  Baumbach's) 
suffered  very  greatly.  Prince  Herman  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (brother  of  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar),  who  received  his  '  baptism  of  fire '  in 
the  capacity  of  an  amateur  on  the  occasion, 
told  me  he  saw  the  1st  Jager  battalion  comino- 
out  of  action  with  only  two  officers  left  fit  for 
duty.  The  troops  engaged  were  the  2nd,  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  and  8th  regiments,  and  1st  and  3rd 
Jager  battalions.  *  At  one  time  the  Wiirtem- 
bergers actually  re-entered  and  held  Cham- 
pigny, but  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  forts  and 
earth-works  fell  on  and  destroyed  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  French  poured  out  immense 
masses  of  infantry  from  the  city,  and  seemed 


resolved  to  have  the  village  at  any  price.  The 
works  in  front  of  Nogent  and  Faisanderie  aided 
them  powerfully,  though  at  very  long  ranges, 
and  it  was  evident,  when  I  reached  Le  Peple, 
that  the  Wiirtembergers  were  acquiescing  in 
the  decision,  and  were  retirino-  " 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  severity 
of  the  struggle,  and  the  desperate  courage  with 
which  it  was  sustained.  Colonel  Vandevelde 
says5  that  Fransecky  sent  his  last  reserves  into 
the  fight  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
that  the  troops  of  Ducrot  massed  behind 
Champigny,  were  then  enveloped  in  a  semi- 
circle of  fire  by  the  enemy.  It  was  probably 
their  numerical  superiority  in  artillery  that 
saved  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Germans  possessed  the 
advantage  of  a  converging  fire,  necessarily  more 
murderous  than  the  diverging  fire  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  latter,  for  want  of  room 
to  deploy  their  masses,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
possess  the  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers. 
From  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  the  struggle  was 
critical  and  desperate,  but  at  midday  the  Prus- 
sian columns  were  completely  repulsed,  and  the 
battle  had  degenerated  to  a  cannonade,  which 
at  four  o'clock  was  entirely  hushed.  The 
French  and  the  Germans  each  held  their  posi- 
tions, and  so  stood,  doubtful  of  each  other's 
intentions,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  From 
seven  to  eight  o'clock  that  morning  the  French 
force  before  Noisy-le-Grand,  Brie",  Villiers,  and 
Champigny  commenced  fire  on  Villiers,  and 
the  Wiirtembergers  exchanged  shots  with  them. 
Judging  from  what  occurred  afterwards,  we 
should  infer  their  object  was  to  ascertain  if  it 
was  probable  their  intended  retreat  would  be 
molested ;  or  if  any  fresh  effort  would  be  made 
to  retake  Brie"  and  Champigny.  Their  demon- 
stration failed  to  provoke  an  attack,  the  Ger- 
man army  remaining  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
The  firing  from  Mount  Avron,  which  com- 
menced at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  was 
continued  up  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  which  time  the  French  in 
front  of  Villiers  retired.  The  great  body  of  the 
German  troops  then  returned  to  their  quai-ters, 
leaving  strong  reserves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  threatened  village.  *  Connected  with  this 
firing  is  a  question  which  subsequently  arose 
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as  to  which  of  the  belligerents  requested  an 
armistice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  cor- 
respondent with  the  Saxon  army  stated  that 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  the  2nd,  while  a 
surgeon  of  the  Wiirtembergers  and  some  of  his 
assistants  were  engaged  in  carrying  off  wounded 
men  from  the  field,  fire  came  from  the  French 
forts.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  French, 
stating  they  ought  to  cease  their  cannonade 
till  the  dead  and  wounded  were  collected. 
The  reply  was  that  the  French  military 
authorities  would  grant  the  Germans  an  armis- 
tice for  a  certain  number  of  hours.  As  each 
side  claimed  to  be  in  the  position  of  victor,  an 
armistice  so  offered  could  not  be  accepted. 
Both  parties  collected  dead  and  wounded  under 
fire ;  but  as  late  as  Monday,  the  5th,  a  wounded 
Frenchman  was  found  lying  not  far  from 
Champigny,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
struck  down  on  the  1st.  It  was  not  till  the 
5th  or  6th  that  a  well-understood  armistice 
existed  for  searching  the  ground  in  front  of 
Champigny,  Villiers,  and  Brie". 

The  original  plan  of  the  sortie  was  so  far 
carried  out  that  on  the  30th,  as  on  the  29th, 
there  were  sorties  at  other  points;  the  troops 
of  Vinoy  again  moved  out  towards  Choisy-le- 
Roi  and  Thiais.  On  the  north,  Admiral  la 
Roncierc,  supported  by  the  artillery  of  the 
forts  under  his  command,  occupied  Drancy 
and  the  farm  at  Croslay,  in  the  plain  of 
Aubervillers,  and  strong  columns  of  the  enemy 
were  thus  drawn  to  the  banks  of  the  stream 
oehind  the  bridge  of  Iblon.  Towards  two 
o'clock  the  admiral  passed  through  St.  Denis, 
and  in  person  at  the  head  of  fresh  troops 
directed  the  attack  against  Epinay,  which  the 
French,  supported  by  the  batteries  of  the 
presqu'Ue  of  Gennevilliers,  succeeded  in  oc- 
cupying. On  the  1st  of  December  there  were 
merely  some  combats  of  tirailleurs  in  the 
opening  of  the  day  before  the  positions  of  the 
Second  Army. 

On  the  3rd,  General  Ducrot  succeeded,  under 
cover  of  a  fog  and  the  protection  of  a  cross 
fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  right  bank,  in  re- 
treating unmolested,  and  having  repassed  the 
Marne,  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes. 
The  losses  in  the  various  encounters  connected 
with  this  sortie,  from  the  28th  of  November 


to  the  3rd  of  December  were  estimated  at 
G,000  French,  and  5,000  Germans,  killed  and 
wounded. G  To  close  the  record  of  this  useless 
sacrifice  of  life,  we  borrow  an  incident  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Times :  "  When  the 
French  field  batteries  advanced  in  front  of 
Crdteil — and  an  erroneous  opinion  has  been 
expressed  in  England  that  the  columns  did  not 
advance  beyond  cover  of  the  guns  6f  the  forts, 
whereas  some  of  the  places  named  as  positions 
occupied  by  the  French  are  out  of  fire — they 
were  exposed  to  galling  returns  from  guns 
inside  the  Prussian  field-works,  under  which 
the  battery  horses  dropped  on  all  sides.  The 
French  held  their  own  gallantly,  and  from 
time  to  time,  when  a  horse  went  down,  a  group 
of  men  would  gather  around  him,  regardless 
of  shell  and  bullet,  and  then  disperse  or  return 
to  their  pieces.  No  one  could  make  out  what 
they  did,  but  the  officers  and  men  inside  the 
Prussian  villages  saw  this  happen  over  and 
over  again.  When  they  pushed  out  their  skir- 
mishers to  feel  the  way  towards  the  enemy  on 
the  retreat  of  the  French  inside  the  walls,  the 
mystery  was  cleared  up.  The  skeletons  only 
of  the  horses  were  left ;  the  heads  even  in  some 
cases  were  gone.  The  carcases  were  disem- 
bowelled, and  all  the  flesh  carried  away.  They 
could  not  afford  to  lose  an  ounce  of  that  pre- 
cious food,  and  some,  no  doubt,  were  killed  in 
obtaining  it." 

The  reflections  suggested  by  the  issue  of 
this  five  days'  struggle  have  been  partly  antici- 
pated in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  but  it 
may  be  added  here  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Colonel  Vandevelde  5  whatever  the  plan  of 
Ducrot  and  Trochu  may  have  been  worth,  it 
was  badly  executed.  We  have  before  remarket 
indeed  on  the  want  of  ordinary  foresight  in  the 
intended  passage  of  the  Marne,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  delay  which  resulted  from 
this  fault ;  but  we  have  seen  more  reason  than 
Colonel  Vandevelde  to  excuse  the  halt  in 
Champigny  on  the  1st  of  December.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others  during  the  war,  that  the  French  have 
suffered  from  having  abandoned  a  system  of 
war,  the  offensive,  the  furia  frangaise,  the  im- 
petuosity of  attack  which  has  so  often  con- 
ducted them  to  victory,  for  one  which  is  anti- 
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pathetic  to  the  national  character,  namely,  the 
defensive  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  general  so  gifted  as  to  be  capable  of  leading 
them  to  victory  on  any  other  conditions  but 
those  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  him  in 
their  peculiar  genius  and  idiosyncracy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  General  Ducrot  in 
this  sortie  made  use  of  a  new  engine  of  destruc- 


tion in  the  shape  of  an  armour-plated  locomo- 
tive, furnished  with  two  powerful  mibrailleurs, 
also  protected  by  armour,  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  railway  bridge  at  Point-du- 
Jour,  whence  it  was  to  throw  bullets  on  to 
the  heights  of  Meudon.  As  a  rule,  inventions 
of  this  kind  are  infinitely  more  formidable  on 
paper  than  in  the  field.7 


Notes   to    Chapter    LXIX. 


1  The  Rapport  Militaire  of  the  sortie  against  Bondy  was 
published  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  to  the  following-  effect : — 

"  Nov.  24th,  Evening.  The  Vine- Admiral  Saisset  writes  from 
Noisy,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  cvei  i  •;,  that  the  72nd  war  battalion 
of  the  National  Guards,  together  with  the  4th  battalion  of  the 
Chasseurs  of  the  Seine,  proceeded  to-day,  at  two  o'clock,  to  effect 
a  military  occupation  of  the  village  of  Bondy,  under  the  command 
of  the  chief  captain  of  the  frigate  Maggiore.  The  spirit  of  the 
72nd  battalion  was  such  that  it  passed  the  barricade  of  Bondy, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  Ourcques 
Canal.  The  Commandant  Maisson  was  wounded,  and  removed 
in  the  ambulance  of  the  Minister  of  Marine.  The  72nd  battalion 
had  four  wounded,  but  none  killed.  The  4th  battalion  of  Chas- 
seurs of  the  Seine,  which  protected  the  Kight  in  the  trenches, 
which  extend  from  the  village  of  Bondy  to  the  cemetery,  had  no 
wounded.  A  shell  from  the  fort  of  Noisy,  directed  on  the  bridge 
of  the  manure  manufactory  and  the  boundary  of  the  forest, 
caused  the  enemy  to  place  his  ambulance  flag  on  the  fourth 
house  to  the  right  of  the  forest.  A  vigorous  movement  hastened 
this  incident, and  when  the  enemy  was  retreating  it  was  seen  that 
lie  had  a  very  numerous  force,  At  four  o'clock  the  72  nd  war 
battalion,  under  Commandant  do  Brandon,  marched  back  with 
the  greatest  sang  froid,  and  thus  inaugurated  its  entry  into 
the  campaign."  A  correspondent  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Saxon  army  afterwards  stated  that  this  affair  was  only  a  trivial 
one  of  outposts,  and  that  not  a  single  Saxon  soldier  was  killed, 
and  only  one  wounded. 

2  A  correspondent  wrote  at  the  time  :  "The  object  of  a  recon- 
naissance towards  Choisy-le-Itoi  would  not  be  difficult  to  guess. 
First  and  foremost,  the  French  have  been  establishing  themselves 
at  Villejuif  in  advance  of  their  line  of  forts,  and  they  may  well 
be  sensitive  as  to  the  Prussian  strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  above  Paris.  Then  there  is  the  additional  interest  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  grand  sortie  some  day  to  be  made.  With 
these  views  combined,  there  is  ample  reason  why  General  Trochu 
should  have  a  desire  to  know  the  precise  degree  of  resistance  to 
be  expected  in  this  direction.  If  he  should  come  out  for  the  final 
effort  anywhere  southward  of  the  Seine,  he  must  either  deploy 
his  forces  on  the  slope  of  Mont  Valerien,  and  attempt  to  carry 
the  woods  of  La  Celle  St.  Cloud,  or  he  must  form  his  line  of 
battle  between  Sceaux  and  Choisy,  where  the  country  is  com- 
paratively open.  To  make  the  sortie  against  the  hill-side  of 
Meudon  would  be  to  court  destruction,  for  the  Prussians  are 
magnificently  posted  along  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  and  as  to  crossing 
the  river  from  Billancourt  to  attack  Sevres  and  Bellevue,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  country  from  Sceaux  and  Choisy  is  the  field 
of  action  for  the  besieged,  and  hence  the  vigilant  watch  they  keep 
upon  it,  and  the  care  they  take  in  fortifying  Villejuif." 

3  Colonel  Vandevelde  {La  Guerre  de  1870)  is  my  authority 
for  this  statement,  for  which  he  is  indebted  in  turn  to  an  account 
given  by  an  officer  of  Marines.  A  detachment  of  Marines,  it 
will  he  remembered,  worked  the  battery  on  Mt.  Avion. 

4  It  was  asserted  that  this  fiasco  was  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
flood  of  the  river,  but  Colonel  Vandevelde  says  it  was  afterwards 
given  in  evidence  that  there  was  no  such  flood :  "  II  ne  provenait 


done  point  dc  cette  fameuse  crue  sur  laquelle  on  a  tant  insiste, 
et  qui  se  trouve  dementie  par  tin  procfe-verbal  depose  au  Minis- 
tere  des  travaux  publics,  et  rtlatant  l'invariabilitedu  niveau  de 
la  Msrne  pendant  les  journees  du  28,  du  29,  et  du  30."— La 
Guerre  de  1870,  p.  2G3. 

5  Ibid,  p.  207. 

6  It  was  stated  by  the  North  German  Gazette  that  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  the  sortie  of  the  29th  included  many  soldiers  above 
forty  years  of  age,  who  had  gone  through  the  Crimean,  Italian, 
and  Mexican  campaigns.  They  described  the  sendee  in  the 
trenches,  of  which  some  of  them  had  had  nearly  three  months' 
experience,  as  extremely  fatiguing,  and  complained  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  millitary  duties,  as  the  Mobiles,  mostly  cantoned 
between  the  forts  and  the  walls,  could  go  into  Paris  without 
difficulty,  while  the  troops  of  the  active  army  had  been  confined 
to  the  forts  for  nearly  two  months  with  scarcely  any  interim. 
They  made  no  complaint  as  to  food. 

7  Speaking  of  this  locomotive  battery,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
observed  :  "  The  invasion  has  certainly  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
develop  the  inventive  talents  of  the  French ;  for  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  new  implement  of  destruction  being  submitted  to 
the  Government  of  National  Defence.  Under  the  spur  of  defeat, 
they  have  produced  the  Marekderberg  mitraillcur,  firing  260  balls 
a  minute,  and  the  Montigny,  firing  480,  as  well  as  the  Durant 
steam  mitrailleur,  which  discharges  no  less  than  4,500  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  the  '  Faucheuse,'  or  mower,  which  is 
said  to  operate  without  noise,  smoke,  or  fire,  to  have  a  range  of 
fiom  500  to  000  yards,  and  to  cost  only  35 1'.,  wdth  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  firing  300,000  projectiles;  so  that  if  every 
bullet  really  had  its  billet,  the  French,  by  employing  this  weapon, 
might  rid  themselves  of  the  whole  of  their  enemies  for  some- 
thing less  than  100  f.  In  addition  to  the  above,  many  novel 
descriptions  of  shells  have  also  been  proposed,  if  not  actually 
tried,  among  which  are  the  Gaudin  fire-bomb,  the  improved  Mene- 
strol  shell,  bombs  emitting  suffocating  vapours,  and  so  on.  But  a 
recent  number  of  the  Gaulois  give;  an  account  of  a  new  pro- 
jectile far  surpassing  anything  yet  heard  of  for  its  murderous 
effects,  which,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  of  so  terrilde  a  character 
that  the  dreaded  Greek  fire  must  have  been  chdd's  play  compared 
with  it.  It  is  a  rocket,  costing  little  to  manufacture,  and  easy  to 
fire,  and  is  said  to  have  a  range  of  three  or  four  miles.  Experi- 
ments with  it,  conducted  by  a  commission  consisting  of  engineer 
and  artillery  officers  and  professors  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  have  given,  we  are  told,  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults so  far  as  the  destructive  properties  of  the  new  projectile  are 
concerned.  During  one  of  the  trials,  a  rocket  was  fired  against 
a  large  iron  tank  filled  with  water,  causing  the  liquid  to  boil  over, 
and  run  along  the  ground  in  a  sheet  of  fire.  A  violent  detona- 
tion rent  the  air,  the  tank  and  its  supports  were  thrown  skywards, 
and  descended  again,  broken  into  small  fragments.  Luckily  for 
the  Prussians,  and  perhaps  for  the  French  too,  the  commission 
were  so  overcome,  so  the  Gaulois  says,  by  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment, that  they  hesitated  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  a 
terrible  weapon,  for  fear  of  placing  France  without  the  ban  fo 
civilized  nations." 
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THE  FIRST  ARMY,  FROM   METZ. 


.      CHAPTER  LXX. 

ADVANCE   OF   MANTEUFFEL — CAPTURE  OF 
AMIENS  AND   ROUEN. 

Movements  of  the  First  and  Second  Armies  after  the  Surrender 
of  Bazaine— The  First  and  Eighth  Corps  advance  westward 
against  Faidlierbe  at  Amiens— The  probabilities  of  a  formi- 
dable resistance  by  the  Provincial  Levies— Population  and 
resources  of  the  Provinces  now  menaced— Historic  valour  of 
the  people  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Brittany— Character 
of  Faidherbe's  Army,  and  question  of  that  General's  Strategy 
—Skirmishes  on  the  Montdidier  and  Roye  roads— Battle  of 
Amiens,  and  retreat  of  the  French— Manteuffel  continues  his 
inarch  to  Rouen— Evacuation  of  Amiens— Occupation  of  the 
Capital  of  Normandy— Detachments  to  Havre,  Honfleur, 
Fecamp,  and  Dieppe — Cherbourg  threatened— Faidherbe's 
Army  at  Lille— Concentration  of  Manteuffel's  forces  in  line 
between  Laon  and  Rouen — Achievements  of  the  First  Army 
since  its  departure  from  Metz. 

Before  we  can  relate  the  cii'cumstances  which 
caused  the  Loire  army  to  fail  in  co-operating, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Tours  Govern- 
ment, with  the  sortie  of  Ducrot  on  the  29th 
of  November,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  somewhat 
extended  survey  of  the  field  of  military 
operations  in  France  during  the  previous 
four  weeks,  and  we  must  also  endeavour  to 
review  with  impartiality  the  singularly  ad- 
verse and  disheartening  circumstances  in 
which  General  dAurelle  de  Paladines  was 
called  upon  to  act. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  repeat  that  the 
surrender  of  Marshal  Bazaine  (Oct.  28th)  had 
taken  place  at  a  critical  period.  The  forces  set 
at  liberty  to  march  towards  the  capital  were 
not  a  day  too  soon  to  create  a  much-needed 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  besieging  armies. 
Indeed,  had  General  dAurelle  de  Paladines 
been  able  to  move  up  the  Orleans  road  with 
the  promptitude  expected  of  him  (whether 
reasonably  or  not  we  shall  have  the  means 
before  us  of  judging  by-and-by),  the  lines 
of  the  investing  force  would  probably  have 
been  broken  some  days  before  the  arrival  of 
any  part  of  the  First  Army  to  the  succour  of 
the  beleaguring  force  and  the  covering  armies 
beyond  its  lines.  A  preliminary  statement  to 
this  effect  has  already  been  made  {ante,  pp.  177, 
236).  The  necessary  details  will  now  follow. 
*  The  forces  which  had  been  left  at  Metz  when 
the  Crown  Prince  advanced  on  Paris  were 
those  of  the  First  and  Second  Armies,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Frederick  Charles.      The 


First  Army  was  composed  of  the  1st  corps 
(Manteuffel),  the  7th  corps  (Von  Zastrow),  and 
the  8th  corps  (Von  Goeben),  the  command 
of  the  whole  being  vested  in  General  Man- 
teuffel. Immediately  after  the  capitulation,  one 
division  of  the  7th  corps  was  left  to  occupy 
the  fortress  of  Metz,  the  other  was  detached 
to  invest  Thionville.  The  remaining  two 
corps  on  the  7th  of  November  moved  ofl 
westward.  The  1st  corps,  with  Manteuffel 
himself,  took  the  most  northerly  tract,  between 
Belgium  and  the  Lower  Seine,  over  Briey, 
Spincourt,  Dun,  Buzancy,  Rethel,  Laon,  and 
Noyon,  towards  Amiens,  as  its  objective.  The 
8th  corps  (Goeben)  moved  in  a  parallel  line 
southward  of  the  former,  by  way  of  Etain, 
Verdun,  Varennes,  Suippe,  Rheims,  Soissons, 
and  Compiegne,  upon  the  same  point. 

The  Second  Army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  consisted  of 
only  three  corps,  viz.,  the  3rd,  9th,  and  10th ; 
the  2nd  corps  (Fransecki)  having  been  detached 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  before 
Paris.  The  advance  of  the  Second  Army  had 
commenced  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the  First, 
and  it  moved  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Upper  Seine,  passing  by  way  of 
Pont-a-Mousson  over  Commercy  and  Ligny  on 
the  5th  of  November,  Joinville  on  the  8th, 
and  Brienne  on  the  10th.  The  head-quarters 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  marched  with  the 
centre  of  his  army  (3rd  corps),  which  reached 
Troyes  on  the  14th.  It  was  supposed  for  some 
time  that  the  direction  he  had  taken  threatened 
Lyons  and  the  southern  provinces,  and  this 
was  probably  the  case ;  but  the  defeat  of 
Von  der  Tann  at  Coulmiers,  and  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  Loire  army  in  advance  of  Orleans, 
caused  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  army  besieging  Paris,  and  altered 
his  destination. 

Returning  to  Manteuffel's  army,  we  find 
detachments  thrown  off  from  the  first  corps 
against  various  strong  places  on  the  frontier 
as  it  advanced  (see  the  engraved  plan). 
When  La  Fere  was  invested  (Nov.  20th),  the 
heads  of  both  columns  had  reached  the  Oise, 
and  occupied  the  ground  beween  Noyon  and 
Compiegne.  Here  the  infantry  halted,  while 
the  cavalry,  strengthened  by  two  Jager  bat- 
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talions  (the  1st  and  8th)  and  the  artillery, 
pushed  on  for  St.  Quentin  and  Amiens.  It 
had  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy  (Faid- 
herbe's  newly  formed  army,  the  head-quarters 


rf//'''M(//'7/''/'/    ■'■■■-■'.'■*■    - 


south,  were  expected  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Paris.  In  the  then  aspect  of  affairs  he  had 
reason  enough  to  be  prompt.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  France  would  be  easily  over- 


of  which  were  at  Lille)  was  gathering  in 
strength  at  Amiens  and  Rouen,  and  Man- 
teuffel's  object  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  forces,  which,  like  the  Loire  armr  in  the 


run,  even  though  the  imperial  armies  were 
destroyed  or  captured.  These  very  provinces 
through  which  he  was  marching,  and  in  which 
there  were  confessedly  fewer  troops  than  in 
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PROBABLE  RESISTANCE   uF   THE  PROVINCES. 


many  other  invaded  parts  of  the  country,  were 
they  not  nevertheless  rich  in  resources  ?     Was 
not  this  the   hardy    and    industrious    north, 
where  the  Department  du  Nord  alone,  with 
Lille  for  its  chef-lieu — a  city  of  nearly  1G0,000 
citizens — counts  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  inhabitants  (according  to  the  last  census, 
1,212,583)  ?   Here  lay  Picardy  and  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  with  a  population  of  1,300,000,  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Clovis  for  its  capital,  and  a 
name  derived  from  the  weapons  which  its  old 
inhabitants  were  skilled  in  using,  or  from  their 
own  well-known  pugnacity;1  — either  would 
serve  to  denote  a  warlike  race.     Next  came 
the  glorious  old  province  of  Normandy,  with 
historic  Rouen  for  its  capital,  inhabited  by 
150,000  citizens;  and  Havre,  with  75,000,  for 
its  port,  which,  under  the  liberal  commercial 
regime  of  the  Empire,  was  fast  becoming  the 
Liverpool  of  France.     Normandy,  with  its  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  the  equals 
in  physique  of  any  other  European  population, 
could  surely  be  expected  to  do  something  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  when   so  long 
ago  as  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  it 
could  raise  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  seek 
their   laurels   and    their  fortunes   elsewhere. 
Its  near  neighbour,  Brittany,  might  also  reason- 
ably  be    counted  upon    to    strike    a    sturdy 
blow — the   proverbially    gallant   and    impul- 
sive Bretons,  numbering,  at  the  last  census, 
2,297,757  souls,  equally  famous  as  soldiers  and 
sailors.     Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  invader 
of  the  north  to  leave  out  of  his  calculations 
the  industrious  and  impassioned  populations  ' 
further    south — La   Vendee    and    the   fertile 
valley  of  the  Loire,  Orleans  and  Blois,  Tours 
and  "Black  Angers,"  and  the    great  city  of 
Nantes.     From  these  districts  alone  an  army 
might  spring  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of 
expelling    the    invader.      La   Vendee   in   its 
revolt  set  on  foot  armies  of  80,000,  and  defeated 
again  and  again  all  the  forces  the  young  Re- 
public could  send  against  it.  Lyons  withstood  a 
siege  of  sixty-three  days,  and  expended  30,000 
lives  in  its  defence.     The  Royalist  resistance 
of  Toulon  served  to  bring  out  the  military 
genius  of  the  first   Napoleon,  and   the   pro- 
vincial  energies   of  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux 
had  no  small  share  in  shaping  events  of  the 


Revolution.2  The  only  victory  gained  in  the 
present  war,  was  that  won  on  the  field  of 
Coulmiers  by  the  provincial  army  of  the  Loire, 
and  its  effect  had  been  to  kindle  an  enthusiasm 
from  which  still  greater  results  might  be  ex- 
pected, if  a  few  favouring  circumstances  con- 
curred. The  rally  of  the  French  at  Amiens, 
the  entrance  of  the  troops,  and  the  frater- 
nisation of  the  National  Guard,  were  good 
evidences  that  the  heart  of  France  was  deeply 
moved.  It  was  not  credible  at  this  crisis 
of  events  that  she  would  submit  to  the  humi- 
liation of  her  sudden  defeat.  Give  her  time 
to  breathe,  let  her  get  but  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  and  even  with  her  broken  sword 
and  her  bleeding  wounds  there  was  no  fore- 
seeing what  her  desperate  courage  and  the 
resources  of  her  genius  might  yet  avail. 

Time  to  breathe,  room  to  move,  were  this 
time  not  to  be  conceded;    the  motto  of  her 
enemy   was   immer  fester — blow    succeeding 
blow,  quick  and  sure,  and  those  who  attributed 
anything  like  a  wavering  or  uncertain  pur- 
pose to  him  were  much  deceived.     Not  only 
Amiens,  but   Cambrai,  Valenciennes,   Douay, 
and    Lille,   were   supposed    to    be    seriously 
threatened  by   Manteuffel's   army   as   it  ad- 
vanced ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  posi- 
tively stated  that  his  march  on  the  capital  of 
Picardy  had  been  arrested  in  order  to  his  co- 
operation with  the  other  corps  of  the  Second 
Army,  now  seriously  menaced  by  DAurelle  de 
Paladines.     None  of  these  reports  proved  true 
at  the  time  and  in  the  sense  intended,  but 
they   were   anticipations   in   some   degree   of 
what  subsequently  occurred.     For  the  present 
Manteuffel    kept    steadily   on   his  way,  and 
when  he  reached  Compiegne,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  the  union  of  his  two  corps,  and  his 
advance    in  order  of  battle  against  Amiens, 
left  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  intentions. 
On  the  23rd  he  continued  his  course  westward 
over  Montdidier  and  Roye,  and  the  same  day 
his  foremost  troops  first  encountered  with  the 
enemy  near  St.  Quesnel.     According  to  the 
German  account,  the  advanced  guard  of  Count 
Groeben's  cavalry  division  defeated  a  body  of 
Mobiles  near    that   place,  while  the   French 
say  that  on  the  25th  two  battalions  with  two 
guns    attacked   1,500    Prussian?    entrenched 
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at  Demuin,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  St. 
Quesnel.  It  may  be  that  both  events  occurred.3 
On  the  26th  again,  (Saturday,)  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Boves,  still  nearer  to  Amiens, 
being  about  half-way  between  that  town 
and  Moreuil,  on  the  road  to  Montdidier  and 
Compiegne.  The  French  claimed  to  have  re- 
pulsed the  Prussians  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  to  have  inflicted  on  them  three 
times  the  amount  of  loss  they  themselves  suf- 
fered. There  was  perhaps  almost  a  running 
fight  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  Amiens,  as  the  enemy  advanced  in  three 
distinct  columns,  to  oppose  which  the  front  of 
Faidherbe's  army  was  spread  out  in  three  lines 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  from 
Duruy  to  Villers-le-Bre'tonneux. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faidherbe's  raw 
soldiers  had  to  meet  the  perfectly  disciplined 
troops  of  Manteuffel  under  great  disadvantages. 
His  army  was  attacked  while  it  was  yet  in  the 
course  of  formation,  without  regular  cadres, 
and  therefore  with  little  cohesion  to  inspire 
confidence.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  the  French 
that  its  divisions  and  brigades  were  composed 
provisionally  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
generals  did  not  know  either  their  troops 
or  their  officers,  or  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal; nor  were  the  troops  so  much  as  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  their  chiefs.  This 
may  be  said  without  any  disparagement  of 
Bourbaki's  previous  activity  in  organizing  the 
army  of  the  north;  for  neither  he  nor  any 
other  general  could  perform  the  impossible 
task  of  making  a  coherent  and  perfectly  disci- 
plined army  out  of  the  masses  of  men  at  places 
so  wide  apart  as  Amiens,  Rouen,  and  Lille,  in 
a  week  or  two.4  The  ground  on  which  they 
had  to  form  in  front  of  Amiens,  was  at  the 
same  time  of  such  a  nature  as  would  have 
tried  the  tactical  skill  of  the  best  organized 
force,  being  much  broken  up  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Somme  with  the  Avre,  and  of  smaller 
affluents  with  the  latter,  and  by  large  tracts  of 
marshy  land.  When  we  add  to  this  that  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  line  of  defence 
over  a  length  of  twenty  kilometres  (between 
eleven  and  twelve  miles),  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  the  weakest  points  by 
solid    reserves    may    easily    be    appreciated. 


Whether   the   generalship   of  Faidherbe  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  may  be  less  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  to  j  udge  from  his  antecedents, 
any  doubt  on  the  subject  might  fairly  be  in- 
terpreted in  his  favour.     He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  having  been  born  in  1818.     He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris  and 
the  Military  School  of  Metz,  and  as  an  officer 
of  Engineers  had  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  African  warfare,  and  in  an  administrative 
capacity   as   governor   of  Senegal.      He   was 
also  distinguished  by  his  scientific  and  literary 
abilities.5      The  failure  of  such  a  man,  whose 
courage  in  the  field  is  also  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, is  entitled  to  be  judged  leniently;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  no  strategic  plan  can  be 
discovered  in  his  dispositions,  and  that  the 
operations  in  which  he  was  engaged  resolve 
into  a  series  of  unconnected  engagements,  as 
if  every  brigade  commander  had  carried  out 
his  own  designs,  the  impression  naturally  is 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and 
that  one  of  them  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Faidherbe,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  unequally  matched.     Against  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured, 
the  Prussians  opposed  superior  numbers,  sup- 
ported by  reserves  capable  of  being  brought 
into  efficient  action;   an  artillery  superior  in 
numerical  strength,  and  well  served  with  am- 
munition ;  and  besides  this,  a  definitive  plan 
of  attack  and  general  dispositions  which  were 
wanting  on  the  side  of  the  French.     That  the 
latter,  nevertheless,  sustained  the  attack  with 
gallantry   and   with    considerable   success,  at 
least   on  the  Left  of  their  line,  "will  appear 
from  the  details  of  the  engagement. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  de- 
fenders of  Amiens  would  offer  battle  to  the 
invaders  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  and, 
if  worsted  in  the  encounter,  that  they  would 
not  use  it  as  a  refuge,  and  expose  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  vengeance  which  the  Germans 
had  inflicted  on  the  towns  and  villages  which 
made  a  show  of  resistance.  After  the  fight  on 
Saturday,  the  26th,  whatever  the  result  of 
that  engagement  may  have  been,  the  French 
occupied  the  positions  shown  on  the  plan, 
from  Duruy,  westward  of  the  Hebe'court  road, 
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across  Boves  and  the  Paris  railway,  near 
the  junction  of  three  highways  to  Villers-le- 
Bre"tonneux,  on  the  road  to  St.  Quentin.  "  In 
the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday/'  says 
an  eye-witness,  writing  in  the  Echo  du  Nord, 
"  the  Engineers  of  the  left  wing  were  ordered 
to  construct  earthworks  in  front  of  Villers,  for 
batteries  to  be  established  there.6  I  accom- 
i  panied  Captain  A ,  who  started  for  that 


day  showed  great  firmness,  and  a  courage 
above  all  praise.  Most  of  the  skirmishers 
were  Mobiles.  They  behaved  bravely,  did  not 
once  break  out  of  their  line,  advanced  or  with- 
drew according  as  the  necessities  of  the  fight 
demanded,  as  would  have  been  done  by  ex- 
perienced troops.  The  fight  lasted  thus  till 
the  evening.  At  four  p.m.  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  and  we  had  gained  ground.     Our 
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The  positions  taken  up  by  the  French  previous  to  the  engagement  extended  from  Duruy  to  Villers-le-Bretonneux.  At  the  latter 
point  they  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  erected  the  battery  e  e. 

The  shaded  line  a  a  a  indicates  the  ground  on  which  the  French  stood  after  the  battle ;  the  similar  line  c  c  c,  the  positions  to  which 
the  Germans  had  advanced. 


purpose  with  his  men.  The  works  were  built 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  mill  and  a  brickfield, 
which  I  mention  on  account  of  the  share  they 
afterwards  had  in  the  issue  of  the  affair.  Our 
artillery  was  placed  in  position  [e  e],and  opened 
fire  at  dawn.  The  enemy's  guns  had  already 
been  thundering  for  some  time.  Our  skirmish- 
ers at  once  deployed,  supported  by  a  battalion 
of  Marine  infantry,  which  during  the  whole 


artillery,  handled  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
skill,  had  caused  considerable  loss  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
our  projectiles,  in  spite  of  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  our  batteries,  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw.  At  half-past  four  all  fire  had 
ceased,  the  skirmishers  had  re-formed,  each 
preparing  for  departure,  and  congratulating 
himself   on  an   incontestable   victory,  which 
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had  been  obtained  without  much  loss.  We 
only  waited  for  orders  from  head-quarters 
to  go  and  find  food  and  rest,  which  we 
needed  extremely.  Suddenly  an  orderly  came 
up  at  full  speed,  and  having  exchanged  a  few- 
words  with  an  artillery  officer,  galloped  off, 
whereupon  the  artillery  immediately  left  its 
positions.  Not  receiving  any  orders,  we  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  artillery.     Captain  A 

and  his  men  proceeded  down  the  road,  and  I 
accompanied  them.  A  party  of  ten  engineer 
pioneers  was  detatched  to  go  and  fetch  the 
tools  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  morning 
in  the  above-mentioned  mill,  some  300  paces 
from  the  road ;  which  mill  had  been  during  the 
day  used  as  a  refreshment  place  for  our  soldiers, 
who  had  only  just  left  it.  We  waited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen. 
The  party  of  pioneers  not  returning,  Captain 

A ,  growing  impatient,  pushed  on  to  the 

house.  At  the  same  moment  a  wounded 
serjeant  came  out  of  it,  shouting,  '  Do  not  go 
on,  it  is  full  of  enemies.'  He  had  hardly 
spoken,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened 
from  the  inside  of  the  mill,  of  the  bricklayer's 
house,  and  from  the  adjacent  hedges.     Captain 

A ,  miraculously  preserved,  ordered  a  quick 

retreat,  which  was  effected  under  a  shower  of 
bullets.  Darkness  alone  saved  us  from  com- 
plete destruction.  We  ran  at  the  double 
towards  Villers-le-Bretonneux,  which  we 
reached  sadly  decimated.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  High-street  of  Villers  we  saw  a  black 
motionless  mass,  above  which  a  white  flag  was 
waved.  An  incredible  thing !  There  again 
were  Prussians  in  occupation  of  the  positions 
in  the  rear  which  we  had  just  left,  and  where 
our  reserves  ought  to  have  been.  Well 
knowing  what  the  Prussians  were  capable  of, 

Captain  A ordered  us  to  enter  a  bye-street. 

It  was  high  time  to  do  so,  as  we  had  hardly 
turned  the  corner  when  a  volley  swept  the 
street.  At  the  extremity  of  the  street  we 
had  entered,  another  black  mass  was  seen 
approaching.  They  were  the  Prussians  again  ! 
We  made  another  move  to  the  left,  and 
found  another  street  obstructed."  In  a  word, 
as  shown  in  our  plan  of  the  battle,  the  French, 
while  fighting  in  the  front  of  Villers-le- 
Bre"tonneux,  had  been  outflanked  on  the  right, 


and    the   enemy   had  entered   the  village  in 
the  r«ar  by  the  road  from  Corbie.     Resistance 
was  no  longer   possible  at   this  part  of  the 
line.     The  French  fell  back  under  cover  of  the 
darkness   to  the   positions    indicated   by   the 
shaded  line  a  a  a,  while  the  Germans  advanced 
over  the  battle-ground  to  the  positions  c  c  c. 
On   the   right   of  their   line,   at   Duruy,   the 
French  had  successfully  held  their  own ;  yet 
here  again,  and  also  in  the  centre,  at  Boves, 
they  were  outflanked  by  the  8th  corps,  and 
as  Manteuffel's  reinforcements  were  coming  up, 
it  is  certain  they  would  have  been  crushed 
had  the  battle  been  renewed  on  the  next  day. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  as  reported  at  the  time, 
that  some  of  the  Mobiles  behaved  badly,  and, 
falling  back  in  confusion  on  their  comrades, 
were  fired  at  by  them.     A  correspondent  at 
Boulogne  wrote  the  next  day:  "A  train" [from 
Amiens]  arrived  here  last  night,  bringing  thirty 
wounded  men,  who  went  on  to  Calais.     These 
men,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Marine 
Infantry,6  declared  that  had  they  been  properly 
supported  by  the  Mobiles   they   could   have 
maintained  their  position.    The  lately  recruited 
battalion  of  the  20th  Chasseurs,  if  report  speaks 
true,  behaved  very  well.    Of  800  only  200  are 
said  to  remain ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  exag- 
geration, but  there  is  probably  some  foundation 
for  the  statement." 

An  official  account  of  the  engagement  was 
published  by  the  military  authorities  at  Lille, 
under  date  of  Dec.  5th.  In  this  document 
they  state  that,  "  having  been  informed  of  the 
movements  which  the  armies  of  Paris  and  of 
the  Loire  were  preparing  to  make  in  order  to 
effect  their  junction,  they  intended  to  help 
them.  With  this  view  the  22nd  Army  Corps 
was  concentrated  near  Amiens  before  being 
completely  organized.  The  necessity  of  de- 
fending Amiens,  and  of  not  abandoning  the 
line  of  retreat  through  Corbie  and  the  railway, 
rendered  it  indispensable  to  occupy  a  line  very 
extended  in  proportion  to  our  forces.  This 
disadvantage  had  its  compensation.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  con- 
vergence of  the  powerful  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.  The  concentration  of  the  troops  at 
Amiens  had  the  expected  result ;  for  General 
Manteuffel's  Army  Corps,  reinforced  by  troops 
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.  from  Beauvais,  proceeded  towards  the  north 
with  a  force  estimated  at  50,000  men,  out  of 
.  which  number,  39,000,  at  least,  were  engaged 
on  the  27th  of  November  along  a  line  of  battle 
of  more  than  four   leagues    from    Saleux   to 
Marceleane.       The   positions    before    Amiens 
were  defended  by  the  sailors  and  the  garrison 
of  the  town,  under  the  orders  of  General  P. 
dTvoy.     The  active  army,  consisting  of  three 
brigades,  was  directed,  on  the  right,  by  Colonel 
Derroja,  who  defended  Boves;  in  the  centre, 
ly  General  Lecomte,  who  had  the  villages  of 
Gentelles   and  Cachy  carried,  and  drove  the 
Prussians  as  far  as  Dommartin ;  on  the  left,  by 
Colonel  du  Bessol,  at  Villers-le-Bretonneux.    In 
this  last  place  it  was  that  the  fight  was  most 
bloody.     General  Faidherbe  proceeded   there 
when  Colonel  du  Bessol,  wounded  in  the  hip, 
Avas  obliged  to  retire.    He  ordered  the  artillery 
to  advance, and  for  some  time  had  reason  to  hope 
for  success ;  but  our  eighteen  guns  having  to 
compete  with  thirty,  were  compelled  to  pre- 
cipitate their  firing,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion    of   ammunition,  about    half-past 
four  o'clock  a  retreat  was  ordered  towards  the 
Somme.    This  movement  was  effected  without 
Leing  molested  by  the  Prussians.    Towards  the 
same  hour   the  enemy,  who  held  St.  Vascien 
and  Duruy,  turned  the  positions  of  Boves  and 
St.  Nicholas,  which  had  to  be  evacuated.    Tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  numerical  superiority,  he 
extended    his  forces   around    Amiens,  as    far 
as  the   Metz   bridge,  and   thence   threatened 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  a  position  on  the  Lower 
Somme,  through  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
penetrate  into  the  city.     Then  it  was  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  being  informed  that  the 
enemy  could  bring  451,000  men  into  the  field 
on  the  next  day,  [such  an  exaggeration  as  this 
must  be  set  doiun  as  an  error  of  the  press,] 
•       ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  not  disturbed, 
the  Prussian  outposts  having  only  presented 
themselves  at  Amiens  at  eleven  o'clock.     The 
total   amount   of  our   losses   is    not    exactly 
ascertained.     It  is  only  known  that  the  French 
ambulance  which  remained  at  Villers  gathered 
there  from  600  to  700  wounded,  60  of  whom 
were  from  Cachy.     Jt  was  in  no  way  assisted 
by  the  Prussian  authorities,  but  it  nevertheless 
attended  to  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  wounded. 


About  100  of  the  French  killed  were  buried  in 
the  burial  ground  at  Villers.  Information 
from  Prussian  sources,  having  some  degree 
of  authenticity,  estimated  the  enemy's  losses  at 
Villers  and  Cachy  at  500  men  lulled  and  1,200 
wounded." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  decided 
by  the  Municipality,  on  the  same  night,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  to  surrender  the  town,  and  at 
half-past  three  the  next  morning  the  rappel 
began  to  beat,  and  the  troops  to  muster  for 
their  departure.  They  had  scarcely  left  when 
the  Prussians  entered— "Not  the  inevitable  two 
Uhlans,"  says  the  writer  of  a  private  letter,  7 
"  but  an  officer  riding  in  advance  of  twelve 
men,"  followed  by  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
filled  the  Place  Pe'rigord,  and  massed  them- 
selves near  the  Cathedral.  The  demeanour 
of  the  Prussians  was  grave  and  quiet ;  the 
working  men  of  Amiens  were  exasperated, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  erect  barricades. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Somme  issued  the  following 
proclamation : — 

"  Citizens  ! — The  day  of  trial  has  arrived.  Not- 
withstanding my  efforts,  Amiens  is  about  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  council  of  war  has 
decided  on  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
and  on  the  disarmament  of  the  National  Guard.  I 
have  to  leave  you  for  the  present,  but  hope  to  re- 
turn soon.  Kemain  calm  and  confident,  and  Franco 
will  be  saved.  Long  live  France  !  Long  live  tho 
Republic  !  " 

The  troops  which  occupied  Amiens  were 
those  of  the  8th  corps  (Goeben).  The  citadel 
refused  to  surrender,  though  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  shot  at  all  who  presented 
themselves  on  the  ramparts.  Among  others, 
the  commandant  was  killed  on  the  walls,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  appearance  of  the  white 
flag  relieved  the  citizens  from  their  anxieties. 
Four  hundred  prisoners,  with  eleven  officers 
and  thirty  guns,  were  captured.  Faidherbe's 
retreating  army  was  pursued  as  far  as  Arras, 
and  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  north  of 
France  was  completely  severed  from  the  centre 
and  the  west.8  No  hope  remained  for  Paris 
of  help  from  this  quarter. 

The  statement  triumphantly  made  by  Gam- 
betta,  that  Amiens  was  suddenly  evacuattd 
by  the  Germans  when  they  heard  cf  the  sally 
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from  Paris,  was  unfounded.  The  last  of  their 
troops,  however,  marched  out  on  the  17th  of 
December,  leaving  only  a  guard  in  the 
citadel.  Manteuffel  himself  did  not  tarry  at 
Amiens,  but  commenced  his  march  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army .  westward  on  the  1st ;  and 
this,  in  all  probability,  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  the  place  had  been  evacuated.  Informa- 
tion had  reached  him  that  the  French  were 
gathering  at  Rouen  40,000  strong,  and  it  was 
important  above  all,  now  that  it  was  also 
known  the  Loire  army  was  a  reality,  to  de- 
stroy every  link  of  communication  between 
the  north  and  west.  The  two  corps  changed 
wings  at  Poix  de  Picardie  ;  the  8th  (now  the 
Right),  under  Goeben,  going  over  Formerie, 
Forges  les  Eaux,  and  Buchy,  and  the  1st  (now 
the  Left)  over  Marseille  le  Petit,  and  Gournay 
(see  engraved  plan  of  the  march),  Near  Buchy, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  the  Right  wing  fell  in 
with  a  corps  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  20,000 
strong,  who  scarcely  offered  any  resistance, 
and  left  in  Goeben's  hands  a  gun  and  more 
than  400  unwounded  prisoners,  including  ten 
officers.  On  the  5  th,  another  slight  engage- 
ment occurred,  in  which  again  the  Germans 
captured  a  gun;  and  on  the  same  day  "the 
grand  old  Norman  city — the  home  of  the 
soundest  and  most  enterprising  population  in 
France — one  of  the  richest  in  glorious  old  tra- 


ditions, in  mediaeval  monum  ents — one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  in  modern  industrial  achieve- 
ments— the  city  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
St.  Oucn,  and  of  M.  Pouyer-Quartier  " — Rouen 
— fell  to  the  invader  Avithout  the  power  to 
strike  a  blow  in  her  defence  ! 

From  Rouen  Manteuffel  detached  troops  to 
the  sea  coast,  striking  at  Havre,  Honfleur, 
Fe'camp,  and  Dieppe,  and  even  threatening 
Cherbourg.9  At  Dieppe  the  black  and  white 
flag  was  run  up  the  flagstaff  on  the  9th,  and 
every  day  the  excitement  in  the  seaports  grew 
more  intense.  But  the  northern  army  had 
been  repulsed,  not  destroyed;  and  as  the 
various  corps  fell  back  in  good  order  to  Lille, 
Faidherbj  prepared  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank,  who  found  it  advisable  to  draw  in  his 
feelers  and  strengthen  his  line  all  along  the  posi- 
tions between  Rouen  and  Laon,  where  we  may 
for  the  present  leave  him.  In  the  period  of 
thirty-one-days,  from  Nov.  7th  to  Dec.  9th, 
the  First  Army  had  accomplished  a  march  of 
300  miles,  captured  the  fortresses  of  Thionville 
and  La  Fere,  invested  Montmddy,  kept  Long- 
wy  and  Mezieres  under  observation,  fought 
the  battle  of  Amiens,  occupied  the  capitals  of 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  raised  a  shout  of 
triumph  by  the  shore  of  the  channel.  Where 
would  it  all  end  ? 
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1  Tlie  name  of  Picardy  has  been  derived  by  some  authorities 
from  the  low  Latin  picardus,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  pike, 
became  the  inhabitants  excelled  in  the  use  of  that  weapon;  and 
by  others  from  the  old  French  picard,  signifying  a  quarrelsome 
fellow.     We  may  safely  combine  the  two  suggestions. 

2  Sec  the  eloquent  and  comprehensive  statement  concerning 
the  probabilities  of  the  war  and  the  resources  of  Franco,  in  the 
Times  of  Oct.  18th,  1870.  It  is  entitled  "  The  French  Nation  and 
the  War  " — from  a  correspondent. 

8  The  engagement  at  Demuin  was  described  as  follows  in  a 
communication  to  the  Echo  du  Nord : — 

"  We  started  at  five  a.m.  from  Villcrs-le-Bretonneux,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Demuin  without  meeting  the  enemy.  As  we 
emerged  from  this  village  some  cannon  and  musket  shots  were 
fired  at  us.  We  deployed  in  skirmishing  order  on  one  line  three 
or  four  kilometres  in  length,  and  successively  occupied  the  woods 
and  the  villages  up  to  the  Maison  Blanche,  two  kilometres  from 
Mezieres.  The  struggle  became  serious.  The  Marine  Infantry 
behaved  admirably.  Received  by  a  terrible  and  close  fire,  they 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  twenty-five  of  them  being  placed  liors 
de  combat,  but  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road  was  carried, 
while  the  41st  regiment  succeeded  in  occupying  the  underwood 
on  the  left.  The  enemy  fled,  leaving  behind  him  a  good  number 
of  muskets,  helmets,  cartridges,  boxes,  etc.  Our  soldiers  returned 
victorious  to  Villers  about  two  o'clock.    From  twenty  to  thirty 


of  our  men  were  liors  do  combat.  The  Mobiles  fought  bravely. 
Our  guns  shelled  several  squadrons  of  Uhlans.  The  whole 
movement  was  very  skilfully  directed  by  Colonel  du  Bessol. 
The  fight  was  over  about  half-past  twelve.  General  Lecomta 
arrived  with  his  brigade  afterwards.  Four  carts  loaded  witli  dead 
men  passed  through  the  village  of  Mezieres,  the  Prussians,  as 
usual,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded.'' 

4  Bourbaki  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  North  by  the  Tours  Government,  after  his  return  from 
Chislehurst.  On  the  7th  of  November,  when  Manteuffel'^ 
army  had  commenced  its  march, the  news  from  Lille  was  thought 
to  be  very  favourable.  In  that  town,  it  was  reported,  there  was 
a  tolerably  large  force  of  regular  troops,  an  enormous  force  of 
Mobiles,  mobilised  National  Guard,  and  Sedentary  National 
Guard,  a  strong  detachment  of  Marine  infantry,  and  a  company 
of  Francs-tireurs.  The  National  Guard  were  progressing  with 
their  drill,  and  their  equipment  was  being  actively  proceeded 
with.  All  the  National  Guard  had  at  that  time,  so  it  was  said, 
been  supplied  with  chassepots.  Three  new  batteries  of  the 
National  Guard  were  being  formed,  and  everywhere  signs  of 
General  Bourbaki's  activity,  energy,  and  talent  for  organization 
were  apparent.  Discipline  was  being  strictly  attended  to,  and 
a  battalion  of  regular  troops,  whom  a  correspondent  saw  on  tho 
march  back  from  drill,  were  declared  to  be  as  fine  a  set  of  men  as 
those  in  an  English  crack  corps.    The  officers  were  vigilant, 
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alert,  and  exact ;  not  a  man  lost  step,  but  he  was  called  to 
order ;  not  the  slightest  opening  out,  but  it  was  corrected.  After 
Bourbaki's  resignation  of  this  command,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion (dated  Amiens,  October  31st),  in  which  he  expressed  his 
complete  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defence.     He  intended  to  organize  a  flying  army  with 


Loire  army,  in  which,  therefore,  Bourbaki  accepted  a  command 
— that  of  the  18th  Army  Corps. 

6  Louis  Leon  Cesar  Faidherbe  (whose  name  was  at  first  incor- 
rectly reported  in  the  telegraphic  despatches  as  Faue  and  Faure), 
was  out  of  the  way  when  the  war  commenced,  serving  as  a 
brigadier-general  m  Africa,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  pro- 


war  material,  in  order  to  relieve  the  strong  places,  and  to  take 
the  field.  His  life,  he  declared,  belonged  to  the  common  task. 
At  the  moment  of  danger  he  would  be  found  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  He  appealed  for  union  and  confidence  to  struggle  against 
the  implacable  enemy.  A  few  days  later  the  battle  of  Coulmiers 
had  been  fought,  and  the  eyes  of  France  rested  with  hope  on  the 


bably  owed  the  good  opinion  which  influenced  his  appointment  as 
the  successor  of  Bourbaki  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
North.  He  was  bom  at  Lille  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1818,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  college  in  that  place ;  entered  the  Polytechnic 
vSchool  in  1838  ;  and  then  went  on  to  the  military  school  at  Mete, 
which  he  left  in  1849  with  a  lieutenant's  eommiHion  in  the  1st 
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regiment  of  Engineers.  He  served  first  in  Algeria,  where  he 
remained  throughout  1844  and  1845.  Having  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain,  ho  sailed  in  1848  for  La  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
acquired  much  colonial  experience,  and  became  inured  to  life  in 
the  tropics.  Having  failed  in  obtaining  an  appointment  at 
Senegal,  he  returned  to  Algeria  in  1850,  where  he  constructed 
the  outlying  fort  of  Bou-Saada,  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Kabylia  under  General  Saint- Arnaud,  and  also  in  the  expedition 
of  General  Bosquet  to  the  Algerian  highlands.  The  services  he 
performed  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  which  then  occurred  were 
rewarded  by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  (1852)  he  was,  at  his  reiterated  request,  sent  to  Senegal. 
Here  he  soon  gave  proofs  of  remarkable  administrative  ability, 
and,  after  two  years'  residence,  showed  such  knowledge  of  the 
needs,  the  dangers,  the  economy,  and  the  practical  policy  of  the 
colony  that  in  1854  he  was  made  governor  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Senegal.  M.  Faidherbe  now  devoted  himself  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  task  he  had  so  long  wished  to  take  in  hand,  the 
thorough  renovation  of  the  colony.  He  carried  on  a  successful 
warfare  with  the  Moors  of  Furza,  but  his  principal  warlike 
achievement  was  the  struggle  he  carried  on  for  some  time  and 
over  a  great  extent  of  tcrritority  with  the  prophet  El-Hadji- 
Omar,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  vast  Mussulman 
Empire  in  Central  Africa,  and  driving  out  all  foreign  intruders. 
He  compelled  this  apostle  of  Islam  to  submit  in  1860,  and  left 
Senegal  to  command  the  subdivision  of  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  having 
been  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  Engineers  in  1855,  and  colonel 
in  1858.  In  1861  he  reduced  to  submission  the  King  of  Cayon 
and  all  the  maritime  territory,  including  the  right  bank  of  the 
Senegal.  On  the  20th  of  May,  18(g,  M.  Faidherbe,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  resumed  the  reins  of  government  in 
Senegal,  where  his  absence  had  been  severely  lelt,  his  instruc- 
tions having  been  neglected,  and  everything  allowed  to  retrograde. 
Two  years  after,  namely  in  July,  1865,  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  France  on  account  of  his  health,  and  afterwards  took  the  highest 
command  in  the  subdivision  of  Bone.  M.  Faidherbe  has  written 
much  on  the  manners,  language,  and  history  of  the  African 
nations,  as  well  as  on  the  topography,  geology,  and  archaeology 
of  the  districts  they  inhabit.  Some  of  his  memoirs  on  these  sub- 
jects being  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societie  de  Geographic, 
les  Nouvelle's  Annates  des  Voyages,  etc.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  Anunciere  de  Senegal,  in  lour  languages.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin. 

6  German  accounts  state  that  a  battalion  of  Marine  Infantry 
was  ridden  down  by  the  9th  regiment  of  Hussars  ;  also,  that,  the 
new  colours  of  a  regiment  of  Mobile  Guards  were  captured,  as 
Well  as  several  hundred  unwounded  prisoners.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  some  exaggeration  about  this,  and  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  any  well  authenticated  instance  can  be 
named  in  this  war  of  cavalry  charging  home  on  infantry 
thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  them  in  close  order,  unless  it  be 
that  ra^h  attack  in  which  Macmahon's  two  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers were  practically  annihilated  at  Worth.  After  all  that  was 
said  about  the  9th  Hussars  in  the  battle  before  Amiens,  details 
were  afterwards  given  in  letters  from  those  engaged,  which  show 
beyond  all  dispute  that  the  infantry  so  ridden  down  were  simply 
a  mass  of  skirmishers  in  open  order.  They  belonged  to  two  bat- 
talions of  chasseurs  (17th  and  12th),  and  no  doubt  formed  part 
of  one  of  the  new  regiments  de  marche.  The  cavalry  got  up  a 
slope  which  had  hidden  them,  and  suddenly  came  close  on  these 
skirmishers,  who  at  once  began  firing  at  them,  and  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  out  without  supports,  for  no  other  infantry  are 
mentioned  as  being  within  view.  The  two  nearest  squadrons  of 
the  9th  at  once  had  the  order  from  their  colonel,  Wittich,  to 
charge,  and  rode  instantly  at  the  line  of  fire,  the  enemy  awaiting 
them  without  an  attempt  to  run  or  close  in  any  general  mass. 
A  good  many  of  the  hussars  were  shot  down  and  a  few  bayoneted ; 
but  after  each  had  fired  a  single  shot  the  scattered  Frenchmen 
had  no  chance,  and  were  nearly  all  cut  down  on  the  spot  before 
quarter  was  granted ;  for  the  fight  was  so  sharp  for  a  few  seconds, 
that  tli':  adjutant  was  wounded  and  an  aide-de-camp  bayoneted 
at  the  side  of  Colonel  Wittich,  who  himself  took  a  personal  part 


in  the  melee.  From  the  accounts  we  follow,  which  are  exclu- 
sively German,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  unfortunate 
chasseurs  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  also  that  they  were 
utterly  untrained  to  rally  as  modern  skirmishers  should,  conse- 
quently affording  the  hostde  cavalry  such  a  chance  as  horsemen 
cannot  expect  to  meet  with  if  opposed  to  thoroughly  taught  in- 
fantry.— Note  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  1870. 

7  As  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  text  testifies  to  the  courage 
of  the  marines  and  the  chasseurs,  and  is  otherwise  interesting,  it 
is  subjoined  verbatim.  It  purports  to  be  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  left  Amiens  soon  after  the  surrender.  ''At  eleven  o'clock 
theprevious  night,"  hesays,  "the  municipality  decided  tosurren- 
der  the  town,  and  yet  up  to  ten  o'clock  they  continued  permitting 
the  arrival  of  small  bodies  of  men  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  rap-pel  began  to  beat  at  half-past  three  the  next  morning- 
(28th),  and  from  that  hour  till  six  there  was  a  general  sauve  qui 
peut,  the  railway  being  retained  for  the  military,  and  afterwards 
broken  up  as  far  as  Hangest.  Then  followed  a  continuous  dis- 
charge of  musketry  from  all  the  little  boys  of  the  town,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  railway  station  to  fire  at  the  big  clock  by  means 
of  the  quantity  of  loaded  muskets  flung  down  in  the  hurry  of 
departure.  After  three  boys  had  been  killed  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  worrying  pastime,  and  a  silence  as 
of  the  grave  succeeded.  While  waiting  for  my  carriage,  I  watched 
from  my  window  the  chief  of  the  hotel  and  a  waiter  carefully 
bury  some  treasure  in  the  garden,  covering  the  spot  afterwards 
with  dead  leaves.  Then  some  one  rushed  in  breathlessly  to  tell 
me  that  the  inevitable  two  uhlans  were  to  be  seen,  anu,  as  most 
of  the  people  were  very  frightened,  and  some  veiy  angry,  I  began 
to  tear  difficulty  in  getting  away.  The  worst  of  such  a  position 
is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  iniorraation.  At  last  the 
Prussians  did  come.  Not  two  uhians,  but  an  officer  riding  in 
advance  of  twelve  men.  Tliea  more  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
filled  the  Place  Perigord,  and  massed  themselves  near  the  cathe- 
dral. The  tears  came  into  my  eyes;  for  it  was  a  sad  sight  to 
witness  by  the  side  of  Frenchmen,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  all  the  good  blood  so  uselessly  poured  out  on  the  previous  day 
(the  27th).  The  French  had  fought  well,  particularly  the  infan- 
try of  the  marine  and  the  chasseurs.  The  latter  were  literally 
mown  down  by  the  Prussian  artillery.  They  had  repulsed  the 
Pi  u  sians  three  times,  but  the  latter  always  fell  back  upon  rein- 
forcements, whereas  the  French  had  none.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  demeanour  of  the  Prussians  as  they  entered.  It  was 
very  grave  and  quiet.  They  seemed  to  note  everything  as  they 
passed  with  the  air  of  travellers  rather  than  of  conquering  inva- 
ders. An  acquaintance  told  me  afterwards  that  those  who  passed 
the  beautiful  cathedral  all  looked  back  to  examine  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  I  know  too  well,  they  are  not  always  so  subdued  and 
civilised.  The  aspect  of  the  working  men  in  Amiens  was  one  of 
great  exasperation.  They  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  attempted 
to  make  barricades;  but  whether  their  wrath  was  principally 
directed  against  their  own  superiors  or  the  invaders  seemed 
doubtful." 

8  The  French  telegrams  relating  to  these  events  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Tours,  Nov.  28.  "  Official  despatches  announce  a  battle 
between  Villers-Bretonneux  and  Soleur,  near  Amiens,  wluch 
lasted  the  wdiole  of  yesterday. 

"  The  fighting  at  the  commencement  was  favourable  to  the 
French,  who  maintained  their  positions  up  till  half-past  four 
o'clock,  when  Villers-Bretonneux  was  abandoned  before  the 
superior  forces  and  powerful  artillery  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  French  troops  were  beaten  at  Boves,  but  at  Duruy  they 
maintained  their  positions.  The  German  forces  engaged  are 
estimated  at  30,000  men. 

"  Moreuil,  Nov.  28. 

"  Victorious  engagements  took  place  yesterday,  and  lasted 
until  darkness  set  in,  between  the  German  First  Army  and  tha 
advancing  French  Army  of  the  Nurlh.  The  French  Army,  who 
wore  well  armed  and  outnumbered  ihe  Germans,  were  driven 
back  upon  the  Somme,  and  to  their  entrenched  position  beforf  . 
Amicus,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  men.  A  French  regiment 
of  marine   infantry  was  ridden  down  by  the  9th  regiment  i| 
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Hussars.    [See  above,  Note  0].    The  German  losses  were  not 
inconsiderable." 

The  German  telegrams  aro  also  subjoined  : — 

"Royal  Headquarters,  Versailles,  Nov.  28  (four  p.m.). 

"  General  von  Manteuffel  reports  a  victoriously  progressing 
battle  on  the  27th,  against  the  enemy's  advancing  Army  of  the 
North.  The  latter  was  forced  back  on  the  whole  line  between 
tlio  Cello  and  the  Somme,  towards  the  latter  river,  and  into  its 
entrenched  positions  south  of  Amiens. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  estimated  at  several  thousand  men, 
Including,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  about  700  un- 
wounded  prisoners.   ..." 

The  King  to  Queen  Augusta  : 

"  Royal  Headquarters,  Versailles,  Nov.  29. 

"  Yesterday  a  victorious  engagement  was  fought  to  the  south 
of  Amiens  by  General  Manteuffel,  with  a  portion  of  the  First 
Army.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  some  thousand  men;  700 
prisoners  wore  captured,  and  the  colours  of  a  regiment  of  Mobile 
Guards.  The  9th  Hussar  regiment  rode  down  a  regiment  of 
Marine  infantry.     Our  loss  was  not  inconsiderable.'' 

"  Versailles,  Nov.  29.  "  The  enemy  defeated  at  Amiens  has 
fled  in  disorder,  followed  by  our  troops  northwards.  Four  guns 
were  found  in  their  entrenchments." 

"Versailles,  Nov.  30. 

"  Our  loss  in  the  battle  of  Amiens  is  estimated  at  seventy-four 
officers  and  1,300  men,  dead  and  wounded.  The  enemy's  Army 
of  the  North  is  completely  routed.  The  citadel  of  Amiens,  after 
a  short  fight,  in  which  the  commander  was  killed,  capitulated  ; 
four  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  officers,  and  thirty  guns  fell 
into  our  hands." 

"  Versailles,  Dec.  4.  "  On  clearing  the  battle-field  at  Amiens 
after  the  enemy's  retreat,  we  found  nine  field  guns  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  war  material." 

9  The  French  were  seriously  alarmed  for  Cherbourg.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  proclamation  by  the  Maire  of  Havre,  issued  in  order 
to  calm  the  anxieties  of  the  citizens,  that  General  Briand  had 
received  superior  orderB  to  remove  the  whole  of  his  troops  to 
Cherbourg,  just  as  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Havre.  The 
local  authorities  went  to  the  general  to  represent  to  him  the  in- 
jurious consequences  likely  to  follow  this  disheartening  measure, 
and  found  that  his  orders  were  precise  ;  he,  however,  undertook 
on  Ids  own  responsibility  to  leave  at  Havre  the  troops  which  hail 
not  already  embarked,  he  himself  proceeding  to  Cherbourg  with 
only  four  squadrons  of  hussars.  At  this  time,  though  the 
Germans  had  not  entered  Havre,  they  had  reached  Dieppe,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  and  had  overrun  the  greater  portion  of  the 
area  within  the  triangle  formed  by  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Dieppe. 
A  Prussian  force  had  entered  Pout  Audemer,  six  miles  south  of 
the  Seine,  on  the  high  road  from  Rouen  to  Honfleur.  They 
had  also  occupied  Fauville,  on  the  road  from  Yvetot  to  Fecamp. 
The  Havre  Journal  stated  that  a  regiment  of  infantry,  six 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  which  were 
already  at  Bolbec,  had  been  reinforced  by  0,000  men  sent  from 
Yvetot.  Bolbec  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Havre.  At  Havre, 
both  the  people  and  the  authorities  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the 
Germans,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  defence.  Marines,  infantry, 
and  artillerymen  had  been  brought  from  Cherbourg,  and  to  the 
latter  the  working  of  the  heavy  guns  had  been  entrusted,  while 
the  Mobiles  held  the  fortifications,  and  the  National  Guards  were 
mobilized  tor  action.  The  alarm  was  so  great  at  Harfleur,  where 
the  principal  fortifications  of  Havre  are  situated,  that  long-  lines 
of  vehicles  were  passing  out,  loaded  w  ith  the  furniture  ami  i 
of  the  families  flying  from  their  bonus  before  the  advancing 
uhlans.  Harfleur  had  a  population  of  0,000,  but  while  this 
panic  lasted  there  was  not  a  single  house  occupied,  everybody 
having  sought  refuge  in  Havre.  The  village  of  Montivilliers  wa  ■ 
in  the  same  condition.  Harfleur  and  Montivilliers,  five  miles 
from  each  other,  are  connected  by  a  deep  valley,  along  which 
runs  the  river  Lezarde.  Along  the  brow  of  this  valley  extend 
the  forts  and  trenches,  on  which  200  breach-loading  cannons  were 
mounted.  The  viaduct  which  formed  the  road  was  cut  away, 
and  a  temporary  bridge  thrown  across,  so  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  gain  an  entrance  to  Havre  from  the 


east  side.  Even  if  these  defences  were  stormed,  there  were  still 
the  fortifications  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which 
are  strong,  because  of  their  natural  position,  being  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  which  forms  a  semicircle  stretching  almost  from 
the  Seine  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sea  on  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Prussians,  with  their  superior  guns  and  good 
generalship,  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  town,  there  was  no 
retreat  for  the  French  except  by  sea,  and  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  war  vessels  in  port  at  the  time  to  receive  such 
an  army.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Sous-Pref'et  issued 
the  followingproclamation : — "Citizens,— The  enemy  has  attacked 
our  advanced  posts.  The  opportunity  will  be  given  us  to  avenge 
the  honour  of  Normandy,  and  show  to  France  that  Republican 
cities  do  not  capitulate.  Well  armed,  having  behind  us  the  sea, 
and  before  us  the  enemy,  we  must  resist  to  the  death.  We  have 
often  promised  to  do  so.  Let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
trust  which  the  country  reposes  in  us.  I  have  just  sworn  to  the 
Government  of  the  National  Defence  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  victory.  It  has  taken  note  of  my  oath.  I  know  that  I  can 
rely  upon  you.  Do  you  rely  upon  me.  For,  strengthened  by 
the  co-opention  of  the  worthy  representatives  of  our  city,  the 
devotion  til  our  military  chiefs,  and  the  Republican  enthusiasm 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  whole  population,  I  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  approaching  hour  when  the  Republic 
will  decree  that  Havre,  like  Chateaudun,  has  deserved  well  of 
the  country.  To  arms!  Vive  la  Ripuulique,  one  and  indivisible." 
Tea  lays  later  than  the  above  (viz.,  Dec.  14th),  it  was  reported 
that  no  material  change  had  occurred  at  Havre  or  Honfleur,  but 
everything  was  quiet  at  both  places.  Instead  of  Havre  being 
attacked,  the  Prussians  threatening  that  post  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off'  by  General  Moignart.  The  town  was  said  to  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  best  war  materhd,  and  gun-boats 
were  stationed  on  the  river  Seine  for  use  if  required.  At  the 
same  time  news  from  St.  Malo  and  other  places  told  of  renewed 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
horses,  and  war  material,  that  were  advancing  to  join  the  Army 
of  the  Loire.  The  war  material  for  the  new  levies,  it  may  be 
added,  was  chiefly  imported  from  America.  The  following  table 
of  quantities,  according  to  reports  received  up  to  Nov.  16th,  1870, 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — 
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Total,  378,500  guns  and  carbines,  45,000.000  and  11,000  boxes 
of  cartridges,  55  cannon,  5  Gatling  batteries,  and  2,000  pistols, 
without  reckoning  the  probability  of  other  shipments  which  had 
not  been  reported.  American  speculators  had  no  doubt  made  a 
'•'  big  job"  out  of  the  needs  of  France,  and  more  arms  were  sup- 
plied than  could  possibly  be  utilised.  The  seaport  towns  swarmed 
with  agents,  whose  sole  business  was  to  get  commissions  for 
clothing  and  arms,  which  arrived  more  rapidly  than  the 
men  could  be  organized  to  wear  and  carry  them.  Bourbaki's 
staff  at  Lille  worked  hard,  yet  a  correspondent  there  wrote  on 
Nov.  12th :  "  Bourbaki's  army,  if  it  exists,  certainly  does  not 
exist  here.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  'fusils'  have  been  "dis- 
tributed "  here  so  far.  Official  cognizance  is  had  among  the 
public  nl'  three  battalions  of  Lille  Mobiles,  one  of  whom  got  its 
clothes  and  arms  a  week  or  more  ago,  while  the  remaining  two — 
including  one  of  but  six  companies— are  now  undergoing  the 
same  operations.  I  must  correct  myself  after  calling  these  troops 
"  Mobile',"  they  are  the  Garde  Nationale  Mobilixablc—n  species 
of  second-edition  Mobiles—  the  French  Laudsturm.  But  even 
the  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  who  have  received  "  fusils,"  added 
to  a  lew  hundreds  who  had  such  previous  to  Bourbaki's  advent, 
are  not  visible." 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

CAVALRY    OPERATIONS — THE    DUKE    OF 
MECKLENBURG. 

Distribution  of  the  German  Cavalry — Organization  of  Six  Divisions 
under  independent  commands — The  remaining  Regiments  to 
act  with  the  Infantry — Grand  total  of  the  force  on  French 
territory — Record  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division — The  com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg — Formation  of  the 
13th  Army  Corps — The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Rheims  —Duties  of  the  troops  under  his 
command — Skirmishers  alias  Bummers — Circle  of  operations 
in  a  wide  sweep  around  Paris — Tours  occupied  or  destroyed — 
The  13th  Corps  after  the  Defeat  of  Von  der  Tann  at  Coulmiers 
— The  lines  of  the  Crown  Prince  at  Versailles  threatened  by 
Keratry — Dispositions  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg — The 
French  repulsed  at  Dreux,  Chateauneuf,  Digny,  Torcy,  and 
Nogent-le-Rotrou — The  German  line  east  and  west  from 
Chartres  to  Mamers — Convergence  of  the  Annies  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  on  the 
entrenched  camp  of  General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  before 
Orleans—  Chateaudun  reoccupied. 

We  have  followed  the  First  Army  northwards, 
and  briefly  noted  the  route  of  the  Second 
Army  as  far  as  Troyes,  subsequent  to  the 
surrender  of  Metz.  We  shall  yet  be  far  from 
understanding  the  defeat  of  the  Loire  Army 
under  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  at  the  time  of 
Ducrot's  great  sortie,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Paris,  without  some  exact  information  of  the 
cavalry  operations  during  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  after  the  battle  of  Coulmiers, 
his  co-operation  with  the  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  the  part  he  played  in 
the  series  of  battles  before  Orleans. 

Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  the  distribution  of  the  German  cavalry 
was  in  the  uniform  ratio  of  two  brigades  to 
each  corps  of  the  line.  A  brigade  consists  of 
two,  or  sometimes  three  regiments ;  a  regi- 
ment, of  four  squadrons;  and  a  squadron,  of 
150  men.  The  strength  of  a  brigade,  there- 
fore,  may  be  estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,800 
men;  and  the  strength  of  cavalry  in  each 
corps  d'armee  at  2,400  or  3,600  men.  It  is 
known  that  the  North  German  cavalry  ac- 
complished but  little,  or  comparatively  little, 
considering  its  numerical  strength,  in  the  war 
of  1866.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the 
cavalry  greater  mobility  by  organizing  com- 
mands which  should  be  capable   of   acting 


independently  of  the  infantry  corps.  Ac- 
cordingly, six  cavalry  divisions  were  instituted 
as  follows  : — 

1st  Division — Lieut.-General  von  Hartmann. 

1st  Brigade  (Luderitz),  2nd  Cuirassiers,  4th  and  9th 
Uhlans. 

2nd  Brigade  (Baumgarth),  3rd  Cuirassiers,  8th  and 
12th  Uhlans. 

2nd  Division — Lieut.-Gen.  Graf  Stolberg-Wernigerode. 
3rd  Brigade  (Colomb),  1st  Cuirassiers,  2nd  Uhlans. 
4th  Brigade  (Barnekw),  1st  Uhlans,  5th  Hussars. 
5th  Brigade  (Baumbach),  4th  Uhlans,  6th  Hussars. 

3rd  Division — Lieut.-General  von  Grcebcn. 
6th  Brigade  (Mirus),  8th  Cuirassiers,  7th  Uhlans. 
7th  Brigade  (Donna),' 5th  Cuirassiers,  14th  Uhlans. 

4th  Division — Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 

8th    Brigade    (Hontheim),    5th    Cuirassiers,   10th 
Uhlans. 
9th  Brigade  (Bernhardi),  1st  and  6th  Uhlans. 
10th  Brigade  (Krosigl),  2nd  and  14th  Hussars. 

5th  Division — Lieut.-Gen.  Baron  von  Bheinbaben. 

11th  Brigade  (Barby),  4th  Cuirassiers,  13th  Uhlans, 
and  13th  Dragoons. 

12th  Brigade  (Bredow),  7th  Cuirassiers,  16th  Uhlans, 
and  13th  Dragoons. 

13th  Brigade  (Eedern),  10th,  11th,  and  17th 
Hussars. 

6th  Division — Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg. 

14th  Brigade  (Diepenbroick-Gruter),  6th  Cuirassiers, 
3rd  and  15th  Uhlans. 
15th  Brigade  (Rauch),  3rd  and  16t!s  Hussars. 

These  six  divisions,  though  organized  for  inde- 
pendent action,  moved  at  first — and  some  of 
them  throughout  the  war — with  the  several 
army  corps.  The  first  and  third  were  borne 
on  the  strength  of  the  First  Army  (Manteuffel); 
the  second  and  fourth  were  on  the  strength 
of  the  Third  Army  (Crown  Prince  of  Prussia) ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  with  the  Second  Army 
(Prince  Frederick  Charles).  But  these  six 
individual  commands  were  far  from  exhausting 
the  cavalry  of  the  German  host.  Each  in- 
fantry division  had  its  one  or  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  in  this  way  twenty-one  un- 
brigaded  regiments  were  distributed  through 
the  three  armies  for  the  customary  cavalry 
service,  that  is  to  say,  for  constant  united 
action  with  the  infantry,  as  e'claireurs,  etc. 
The  guards  also  retained  their  own  cavalry 
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division,  consisting  of  three  brigades  intact, 
commanded  respectively  by  the  two  Branden- 
burgs  and  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  under  the 
General  of  Division,  Goltz.  The  old  17th 
brigade  (Major-General  von  Rauch),  composed 
of  three  regiments,  was  also  left  unbroken, 
and  retained  its  connection  with  the  17th 
infantry  division,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg's  flying  reserve  corps,  of  which 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  speak  more  at 
large.  The  Bavarian  contingent,  in  addition 
to  its  regiments  of  Jagers  and  light  horse,  had 
its  own  brigades  of  Cuirassiers  and  Uhlans. 
The  Baden  and  "Wurtemberg  contingents, 
which  mustered  on  the  strength  of  the  Third 
Army,  and  the  Saxon  corps,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Second  Army,  the  same.  The 
entire  strength  of  the  German  cavalry  in 
France  is  shown  in  the  following  summary : — 


First  Army. 

Corps. 

Battalions,  Infantry. 

Squadrons. 

Guns. 

7th      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

8th      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

1st 

-    25 

8 

90 

3rd  and  4th  Cavalry  Divisions 

40 

— 

Second  Army. 

Corps. 

Battalions,  Infantry. 

Squadrons. 

Guns 

Guards' 

-    29 

32 

90 

3rd      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

4th      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

10th    - 

-    25 

8 

90 

9th      - 

-    23 

12 

90 

12th    - 

-    29 

24 

96 

2nd      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

5th  and  6th  Cavalry  Divisions 

56 

— 

Rummer's  Division           18 

4 

24 

13th  Corps  - 

-    29 

TJiird  Army. 

16 

54 

Corps. 

Battalions,  Infantry. 

Squadrons. 

Guns. 

5th      - 

-    25 

8 

90 

11th     - 

-    25 

8 

90 

1st  Bavarian 

-    21 

20 

90 

2nd      „ 

-    22 

20 

96 

Wurtemberg  Division  -     15 

12 

36 

6th  Corps    - 

-    25 

8 

90 

4th  and  2nd  Cavalry  Divisions 

48 

— 

Baden  Division 

-    18 

12 

54 

Landwehr  Guard    Re- 

serve, etc. 

-    53 

18 

102 

Totals 


507 


394  1,638 


Reckoning    the    battalion    at     its    normal 
strength  of  1,002  men  and  officers,  and  the 


squadron  at  150  men,  the  total  number  of  Ger- 
man infantry  in  France  was  508,014,  and  that 
of  cavalry  59,100.  If  we  add  the  artillery, 
engineers,  and  military  train,  a  grand  total  of 
710,000  men  is  obtained. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  cavalry,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  they  are 
classed  as  cuirassiers,  uhlans,  dragoons,  and 
hussars.  The  cuirassiers,  as  their  name  de- 
notes, wear  armour,  that  is  to  say,  breast-plates 
and  helmets,  and  take  the  name  of  heavy 
cavalry.  The  uhlan  is  a  lancer,  and,  besides 
his  lance,  carries  a  sword  and  pistol.  The 
dragoons,  as  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
are  mounted  musqueteers,  and,  like  the  hus- 
sars, who  are  sabreiws,  class  with  the  light 
horse.  As  an  example  of  the  work  done  by 
these  troops,  together  and  separately,  take  the 
following  record  of  a  single  division.1 

The  4th  Cavalry  Division  consisted  of  six 
regiments  formed  into  three  brigades,  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th,  as  shown  in  the  above  tables. 
At  the  end  of  July  it  mustered  near  Landau, 
and  early  in  August  Prince  Albrecht  assumed 
the  command.  After  the  action  at  Weissen- 
burg,  it  was  employed  in  following  up  the 
enemy,  and  took  its  first  prisoners  between 
Soultz  and  Haguenau  on  the  5th  of  August. 
Late  at  night  on  the  Gth  it  commenced  a  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives  from  Worth,  which  lasted 
for  thirty  hours ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  having  cut  the  line  of  railway  east  of 
Saverne,  and  occupied  the  whole  district  from 
the  Palatinate  to  the  Vosges,  it  bivouacked 
amid  a  storm  of  rain.  After  a  few  hours'  rest, 
under  conditions  most  trying  to  both  men  and 
horses,  it  pushed  forward,  heading  the  11th 
Army  Corps ;  and,  after  having  held  Marsal 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  13th,  it  reached  Nancy 
on  the  14th — being  always  two  days'  march 
ahead  of  the  army,  which  it  kept  fully  supplied 
with  intelligence  often  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. From  Nancy  forwards,  when  the  Third 
Army  started  for  Chalons,  the  division  acted 
as  avant-garde,  and  cleared  the  way  over  a 
belt  of  country  so  wide,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bar-le-Duc,  and  on  the  south 
by  Joinville  ;  the  cavalry  marking  out  the 
route  for  the  army,  and  engaging  the  enemy 
in  numerous   skirmishes,    as    at    Angerville, 
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Chevillon,  and  other  places  which  find  no  place 
in  our  history.  On  the  23rd  it  occupied  St. 
Dizier,  and  on  the  24th,  Vitry^  where  it  cap- 
tured a  number  of  cannon.  On  the  26th  it 
reached  the  camp  of  Chalons,  where  the  tents 
of  the  French  army  were  still  standing,  and 
the  batterie  de  cuisine  in  the  Emperor's  pavi- 
lion showed  signs  of  having  been  "  in  action  " 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  divi- 
sion. The  5th  Cuirassier  regiment  at  once 
pushed  on  to  Rheims,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
10th  Uhlans  to  Epernay,  in  search  of  the 
vanished  French  hosts.  Not  finding  what  it 
sought,  the  division  advanced  on  the  28th  to 
Vouziers  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  419),  and  thence — on 
the  29th — to  Voucq  (ibid!),  where  it  was  joined 
by  the  5th  and  6th  Cavalry  Divisions,  and  felt 
the  enemy  at  various  points,  extending  over 


a  large  area  of  ground.  After  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  it  followed  the  broken  French 
forces  through  Raucourt,  close  to  the  walls  of 
Sedan ;  actually  riding  in  the  fog  over  the 
French  outposts  close  to  the  outer  defences  of 
that  fortress,  and  cutting  up  several  infantry 
detachments  straying  about  the  roads  between 
Sedan  and  Mezieres.  On  the  31st,  the  Fourth 
evacuated  Donchery,  having  had  a  sharp  tussle 
with  the  enemy  near  Frenois.  In  the  after- 
noon, on  the  march  through  St.  Hubert,  the 
French  Cuirassiers  charged  gallantly,  but 
were  so  roughly  handled  by  the  10th  Uhlans, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  number  were 
killed  or  scattered.  Some  of  them  took  to 
the  Meuse,  and  were  actually  made  prisoners 
in  the  river. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  division 
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was  engaged  in  escorting  prisoners  to  the  Bel- 
gian and  Luxemburg  frontiers.     On  the  11th 
of  September  it  was  inspected  by  the  King  at 
Rheims,  and  received  orders  to  march  on  Paris 
through  Epernay,  Provins,  and  Nangis.     Near 
the  last-named  town  it  first  encountered  the 
Francs-tireurs  in  force;   and  on  the  18th   it 
crossed  the  Seine  at  Melun — the  light  brigade 
passing  over  a  foot-bridge  four  feet  broad,  and 
a  dozen  yards  above  the  level  of  the   river. 
From  the  18th  of  September  down  to  the  20th 
of  October,  the  division  had  been  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  Francs-tireurs.     Between 
Malesherbes  and  Pithiviers,  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy's  troops  was  broken  up,  and  forced 
to  fly  for  refuge  into  the  Forest  of  Orleans. 
On  the  23rd,  the  6th  (French)  Hussars  made  a 
determined  attack  upon  the  Cuirassiers,  but 
were  terribly  knocked  about,  losing  many  men 
and  horses,  an    officer  and   several    troopers 
taken   prisoners    by  the    gallant    Rhinemen- 
From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  5th  of 
October,  the  division  held  the  whole  district 
between  Etampes    and  Orleans,  skirmishing 
daily  with  the  enemy,  and  ascertaining  that  a 
large  force  was  being  assembled  behind  the 
Forest  of  Orleans.     On  the  26th  of  September, 
the  Posen  Uhlans   attacked  the   8th  French 
Dragoons,    and    did    considerable    execution 
among  them,  with  a  loss  of  only  three  officers 
and    nine    troopers   wounded.      The    service 
during  this  interval  was  extremely  fatiguing; 
for  the  division  was  charged  not  only  with 
the  duty  of  covering  the  rear  of  the  army 
before  Paris,  but  with  supplying  the  Third 
Army,  stationed    southwards  of    the  French 
capital — the  latter  function  entailing  a  number 
of  "requisitions,"  which  led   to  innumerable 
small  encounters  with  the  inhabitants.     The 
cavalry  also  destroyed  a  good  many  communi- 
cations, both  railway  and  telegraphic ;  and  it 
thoroughly  kept  down  the  Francs-tireurs,  de- 
spite the  character  of  the  country,  which  is 
very  favourable  to  guerilla  warfare. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  French  advanced 
in  force  from  Orleans  towards  Toury  and  Jan- 
ville,  where  the  8th  and  10th  brigades  were  in 
cantonments.  On  this  occasion  the  two  bri- 
gades, aided  by  the  two  batteries  attached  to 
the  division,  held  the  whole  hostile  army  in 


check  for  four  hours,  and  when    the  enemy 
showed  his  full  strength,  withdrew   towards 
Etampes,  where  the  9th  brigade  joined  them. 
So  soon  as  the  commander  of  the  Third  Army 
had  received  the  report  of  this  affair,  he  de- 
tailed the  1st  Bavarian  Army  Corps  (Von  der 
Tann),   the    22nd    Prussian    Division    (Von 
Wittich),  and  the    Second  Cavalry  Division 
(Stolberg),  for  an  expedition  to  Etampes,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  at  once  cleared 
of  French  troops.     On  the  9th,  the  force  just 
named  started  for  Orleans,  headed,  as  usual, 
by  the  Fourth,  which  shared  the  duties  of  the 
avant-garde  with   a    regiment    of   Bavarian 
Cuirassiers.     On  the  10th,  they  came  to  blows 
with  the  enemy  at  Artenay,  where  they  fell 
upon  the  French  rearguard,  and   put  it   to 
rout,  capturing  three  guns.     In  this  affair  the 
Rhenish  5th,  the  Crown  Princess's  Own,  and 
the    Bavarians,    conspicuously    distinguished 
themselves,   taking  more  than  700  prisoners 
and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments.    Subsequently  to  the  first  battle  of 
Orleans,  during  which  the  division  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  wing  of  the  22nd  Infantry 
Division,  it  was  engaged   until   the  18th  of 
October  in  covering  the  roads  from  Orleans  to 
Chateaudun,  Vendouie,  and  Chartres.    One  of 
its  brigades  (Von  Hontheim)  and  one  of  its 
batteries  (Von  Schlottheim)  had  the  good  luck 
to  share  in  the  capture  of  Chateaudun.     On 
the  21st  of  October,  three    of  its  regiments 
and  a  battery  drove  back  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  from  before  Chartres,  and  took  all  their 
maUriel  de  guerre. 

After  the  fall  of  Chartres,  the  division 
went  into  quarters,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  first  week  in  November  was  principally 
employed  in  reconnaissances.  The  division 
had,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days'  respite  after  Sedan,  been  actually  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign ;  it  had 
been  constantly  ahead  of  the  army  by  from 
two  to  four  days'  march  ;  and  it  had  ren- 
dered almost  every  conceivable  description  of 
service  to  the  German  cause.  The  campaign 
of  1864,  in  which  the  power  of  the  breech- 
loader was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time, 
gave  origin  to  the  idea  that  the  days  of  cavalry 
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were  numbered;  that  repeating  arms  of  pre- 
cision had  robbed  it  of  its  raison  d'etre ;  and 
that  at  the  best  its  functions  for  the  future 
would  be  confined  to  escort  and  vedette  duty, 
to  foraging,  and,  in  fact,  to  making  itself  gene- 
rally useful  as  the  "domestic"  branch  of  the 
service.  This  war,  however,  had  sufficiently 
shown  what  cavalry  could  accomplish  when 
intelligently  organized  and  ably  employed.  It 
had  piloted,  protected,  led,  and  informed  the 
armies  to  which  it  belonged ;  it  had  inflicted 
incalculable  injury  upon  the  enemy,  besides 
preventing  him  from  obtaining  knowledge  of 
the  movements  or  positions  of  the  invading 
forces;  it  had  fought  with  heroic  bravery, 
captured  artillery  a  V indiscretion,  filled  the 
whole  of  France  with  such  a  panic  as  the 
Cossacks  never  awakened  in  Poland — and, 
although  it  had  lost  heavily  in  men  and 
horses,  it  had  not  sustained  a  single  defeat 
in  the  field.2 

After  the  20th  of  August,  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  division  (6th),  and  that  of 
Mieinbaben  (5th),  formed  part  of  the  newly 
formed  Fourth  Army,  operating  against  Mac- 
mahon,  under  the  command  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  {ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  418,  419). 
The  part  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army,  after  the 
battle  of  Beaumont,  was  to  chassee  the  French 
loft,  and  force  it  back  on  the  ground  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Belgian  frontier,  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  Sedan.  These  opera- 
tions brought  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  on 
Vinoy's  flank  at  Me'zieres,  whose  hazardous 
retreat  on  Paris,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
whole  fine  of  march  was  threatened  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  we  have  described  in  detail 
(ante,  vol.  L,  pp.  488 — 493).  During  this  march 
the  town  of  Laon  surrendered  to  the  6th 
Cavalry  division  on  the  9  th  of  September,  and 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  himself  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  an  explosion  in  the 
citadel.3  The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  was 
at  the  same  time  moving  on  Paris  in  the 
centre,  and  the  King  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Rheims  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the  17th  Cavalry 
brigade  (Rauch),  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  as  one  of  those  which  remained  intact 
when  the  six  new    cavalry   divisions    were 


formed;  and  together  with  it  the  17th  In- 
fantry division  (Schimmelmann),  and  the 
second  active  Landwehr  division  (Selchow), 
crossed  the  frontier,  and,  during  the  first 
week  in  September,  was  formed  into  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  army  corps  (the  13th), 
under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  now  somewhat 
widely  scattered  in  brigades  and  regiments. 
Besides  those  at  Laon,  part  were  directed 
on  Toul,  part  on  Rheims,  and,  finally,  the 
Duke  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Rheims,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  districts 
of  France  occupied  by  the  German  armies, 
with  the  exception  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
each  of  these  provinces  having  its  own  gover- 
nor-general previously  appointed.  The  13th 
Army  was  thus  constituted  a  sort  of  flying 
corps,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  clear  the 
country  of  Francs-tireurs,  and  preserve  the 
communications  of  the  armies  before  Paris  and 
Metz'.  It  would  be  too  tedious,  and  by  no 
means  helpful  to  the  general  course  of  this 
history,  to  follow  its  various  detachments,  and 
record  its  exactions,  many  instances  of  which 
were  marked  by  cruelties  which  it  were  better 
should  be  forgotten.  The  Mecklenburg  cavalry, 
whether  directed  from  Rheims  or  from  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  constituted,  in  short, 
a  covering  army,  which  felt  for  the  enemy  in 
all  directions,  struck  a  blow  wherever  the 
French  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  made 
its  requisitions  impartially  all  around — east 
and  west,  north  and  south — of  the  capital, 
until  every  cupboard  and  every  pocket  was 
exhausted.  These  raiding  parties — skirmish- 
ers (pldnktern)  the  Germans  delighted  to  call 
them — were  the  Bummers  of  the  German  army, 
and  they  added  to  their  other  achievements 
that  of  keeping  the  forces  which  invested  Paris 
well  informed  of  any  movement  that  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  their  living  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.4 

A  glance  at  the  plan  (showing  the  advance 
of  the  First  and  Second  Armies  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Metz)  will  make  this  quite  intelligible. 
Paris  occupies  the  centre  of  a  wide  space  be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  Armies,  north  and 
south,  and  is  closely  invested  by  the  Third  and 
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Fourth  Armies.  In  this  intermediate  space  the 
most  vigorous  operations  of  the  "  flying  corps  " 
took  place,  and  all  the  apparent  complications 
of  the  cavalry  movements  arose  from  the  scat- 
tering of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  brigades 
and  regiments  to  the  various  points  where 
there  was  anything  available  to  "  requisition," 
or  any  handful  of  French  patriots  to  fight. 
The  general  limits  of  this  wide  circle  of  opera- 
tions around  Paris  are  marked  by  Epernay, 
Soissons  (surrendered  Oct.  16th)  55  Compeigne, 
Montdidier  (occupied  Oct.  17th);  Gournay, 
Gaillon  (occupied  Oct.  17th) ;  Gisors  (occupied 
Oct.  7th  and  12th) ;  Yernon  (occupied  Oct. 
5th  and  17th) ;  Evreux  (occupied  Oct.  6th) ; 
Cherisy  (destroyed  Oct.  10th) :  Dreux,  Eper- 
non  (occupied  Oct.  4th) ;  Ablis  (destroyed  Oct. 
8th) ;  Chartres  (occupied  Oct.  5th,  and  again 
on  the  21st,  by  the  detachment  under  Wittich) ; 
Etampes,  and  Fontainebleau.  Occasionally  the 
operations  of  the  forces  that  roamed  around 
and  within  this  circle  extended  further :  in 
the  north,  for  example,  as  far  as  St.  Quentin 
(captured  Oct.  21st,  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, ante,  p.  236);  and  in  the  south  as  far  as 
Orleans  (occupied  Oct.  11th,  by  Von  der  Tann). 
The  latter,  as  we  have  recorded  in  detail,  was 
a  serious  demonstration  against  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  under  its  first  commander,  General 
de  la  Morte  Rouge  (ante,  p.  82,  sqq) ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  ubiquitous  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  was  moving  from  point  to  point, 
within  the  limits  specified  above,  here  brush- 
ing away  a  few  companies  of  the  enemy,  there 
ruthlessly  destroying  a  village  for  having  re- 
sisted the  invader,  and  everywhere  spreading 
around  them  terror  and  desolation. 

These  cavalry  operations  had  been  com- 
menced on  the  arrival  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  but  it 
was  found  that  a  small  body  of  Francs-tireurs, 
fighting  under  cover,  was  able  to  check  the 
advance  of  a  brigade.  After  a  time,  therefore, 
it  was  customaiy  to  detail  a  battalion  or  half- 
battalion  of  riflemen  (on  the  south  side  of 
Paris,  from  Von  der  Tann's  corps,  then  in  re- 
serve) for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  way  for 
the  horsemen  in  all  such  cases.  The  special 
aid  they  afforded  in  reaching  obstacles  impass- 
able to  the  horse,  was  not  without  its  disad- 


vantages, as  the  movements  of  the  latter  were 
sometimes  retarded  by  the  addition  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  petty  successes  were  obtained  over 
the  Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  Von  der  Tann  at  Coul- 
miers,  and  his  retreat  upon  Toury,  the  strategy 
of  Moltke  had  for  its  object  to  keep  the  Loire 
army  in  check,  and  prevent  the  junction  with 
it  of  any  outlying  forces,  more  especially  those 
of  the  army  of  the  north.    There  was  a  rumour 
that  Bourbaki,  at  Lille,  was  organizing  a  flying 
column,  and  that  a  force  in  the  west  was  pre- 
paring to  advance  against  the  German  lines 
north  of  Versailles.    The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
was  at  Etampes  with  the  forces  which  now 
constituted  the  "  German  Army  of  the  Loire," 
when  the  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  was 
reported  on  the  line  of  the  Eure.     For  three 
days  there  were  grave  doubts  about  the  com- 
position  of  this   unexpected   force.     Writing 
after  the  event,  we  know  it  was  merely  the 
advance  guard  of  Keratry's  levies,  but  there 
were  at  the  time  the  wildest  rumours  afloat. 
It  might  be  the  army  of  the   north   which 
had  eluded  Manteuffel,  and  was  striking  out 
southwards  to  join  hands  with  DAurelle  de 
Paladines,  in  which  case  there  was  real  cause 
for  fear  that  the  Grand  Duke  would  be  over- 
whelmed, and  a  serious  offensive  movement 
commenced  to  check  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  isolate  him  from  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince.6     It  might  be  the  army  of  the  Loire 
which  had  evaded  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Duke  and  of  Von  der  Tann  ;  if  so,  the  lines  of 
the  Crown  Prince  were  threatened,  who  would 
have   to   move  out  and   give  battle;  and  if 
Ducrot    made    a  grand  sortie    at  the  same 
moment,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Ger- 
mans could  hold  their  own  on  the  high  plateaux 
which  had  hitherto  given  them  the  mastery .7 
Moltke,    perhaps,    had     correct     information 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  his 
lines,  or  to  effect  a  junction  with  DAurelle 
de  Paladines ;  at  any  rate,  he  ordered  the 
Grand  Duke   to   move  his   troops   in  such  a 
manner  that    the   designs   of  Kdratry   were 
frustrated.       This  had  to  be  done  without 
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breaking  the  Duke's  connection  with  Von  der 
Tann  on  his  left,  and  thereby  with  the  van- 
guard of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army, 
which  on  the  14th  of  November  was  coming 
over  Fontainebleau  towards  Pithiviers. 

The  forces  which  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
had  in  hand  amounted,  in  infantry  and  cavalry 
all  told,  to  45,000  men.     They  consisted  of  the 
corps  of  Von  der  Tann  (the  1st  Bavarian)  the 
22nd   division   (Wittich),   the    17th   division 
(Treskow),   and  the   three  cavalry  divisions, 
2nd,  4th,  and  5th,  commanded  respectively  by 
Stolberg,  Rheinbaben,  and  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  whether 
or  not  the  Duke  had  any  definite  aim  before 
he  was  ordered  to  move  with  these  troops  on 
the  road  leading  over  Chartres  to  Dreux,  when 
Ke'ratry's  advanced  guard  began  to  be  heard 
of,  magnified  in  its  proportions,  as  an  unknown 
force  was  certain  to  be  at  this  critical  period. 
After   some  preliminary   shifting   of  ground, 
commencing  November  10th,  the  Duke  him- 
self marched  from  Angerville  on  the  17th  of 
November  with  Treskow's  division  (the  17th), 
defeated  a  column  of  the  enemy  at  Houdan, 
and    occupied    Dreux.      Keratry's    advanced 
guard  consisted  of  only  7,000  Bretagne  Mobiles, 
behind  whom,  however,  at  some  distance  were 
marching   other   columns,   including  a   small 
body  of  Breton  sailors  from  Le  Mans.     The 
town  was  not  surrendered  without  a  gallant 
street  fight,  with  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  250 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  French  then  fell 
back  on  the  road  to  Le  Mans,  and  were  pursued 
from   town    to    town,   through   Chateauneuf, 
Digny,  Torcy,  and  La  Loupe,  as  far  as  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou.     In  this  running  fight  there  were 
great  cruelties  committed.    There  was  fighting 
in  the  villages  and  woods,  bayonet  charges, 
deliberate  slaying  of  the  wounded,  and   the 
destruction    by  fire   of   farm    buildings   and 
homesteads.    Ke'ratry's  hastily  equipped  troops 
were  treated  as  murderers,  because  they  fought 
without  a  sufficient  uniform  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  home.    Perhaps  the  cruel  romance 
of  this    minature   campaign    within   a   cam- 
paign,  which   lasted   about  a  fortnight,   will 
one  day  be  recorded  with  all  its  details,  and 
so  another  indelible  chapter  be  added  to  the 
repulsive  annals  of  civilized  warfare. 


The  operations  against  the  army  of  the  west 
the  result  of  which  was  to  hurl  back  the  forces 
of  Keratry  upon  Le  Mans,  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  the  fight  at  Bretoncelles.8     The 
ensemble  of  the  movements  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, if  the  reader,  with  the  map  before  him, 
will  imagine  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  (who 
had  effected  a  union  with   Von   der   Tann's 
corps  on  the  10th  of  November,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toury),  in  strength  at  Chartres 
on  the  17th,  from  which  point,  as  a  base  of 
operations,  he   directed   his   forces   westward 
along  the  whole  line,  from  Illiers  to  Dreux. 
On   the  22nd,  after  abandoning  the  pursuit, 
he  faced  southwards,  and  marched  in  almost 
parallel  lines  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
the    objective   of   both    being    the    front   of 
D'Aurelle    de    Paladines'     entrenched    camp 
before  Orleans.     It  may  fairly  be  questioned 
if  the  Grand  Duke  knew  many  days  previously 
what  his   movements   were   designed   to   ac- 
complish,  or  to  what  point   to  look  for  the 
enemy,  as  we  find  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  writing  from  Nogent-le-Rotrou  on  Nov. 
22nd :   "  It  seems  quite  evident  now  that  we 
are  bound  for  Tours  by  way  of  Le  Mans. 
Our  avant-garde  has   already    been  pushed 
three  hours  beyond  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
the    latter  place,  while  we  hope  soon  to  be 
in  communication  with  General  ManteuffeVs 
corps,  which  is  co-operating  in  the  direction 
of  Rouen,    as  we  are  already  with  Prince 
Frederick    Charles,    who   is   somewhere  near 
Tours  [Toury],  on  his  way  to  Orleans,  while 
Prince  Albrecht,  at  Chdteaudun,  fills  up  the 
intervening   space."      We   shall  see,    on  the 
contrary,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  this  cam- 
paign against  the  army  of  the  west  was  simply 
a  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
country  on  this  side  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
Moltke's  strategy  tended  to  the  convergence  of 
the  two  armies,  commanded   respectively  by 
Prince   Frederick   Charles   and  the  Duke   of 
Mecklenburg,  against  the  front  presented  by 
General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  before  Orleans, 
the  real  point  of  danger. 

When  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  got  into  line  from  east  to  west, 
between  Chartres  and  Mamers,  a  force  was 
detached  southwards,  to   Chateaudun,  which 
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had  been  occupied  by  the  17th  (French)  corps 
d'armde,  under  the  command  of  General  Dur- 
rieu,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
forest  of  Marchenoir  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Beaune-la-Rolande.    It  is  time,  however,  that 


we  returned  to  the  camp  of  General  d'Aurelle 
de  Paladines,  in  order  to  resume  the  thread 
of  events  where  we  dropped  it,  after  recording 
the  victory  of  Coulmiers. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXL 


1  The  special  correspondent  of  -the  Daily  Telegraph  at  Ver- 
sailles, writing  from  the  Royal  Head-quarters,  under  date  of 
November  12th,  1870,  sent  the  details  which  follow  in  the  text, 
observing,  "  By  great  good  fortune,  I  am  able  to  communicate  to 
you  an  outline  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Fourth  Division 
of  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albrecht 
(senior)  of  Prussia ;  and  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  work 
done  by  every  branch  and  by  every  corps  of  the  German  army, 
the  record  may  not  be  quite  without  what  I  might  perhaps  term 
an  indicative  interest."  There  seems  no  reason  to  call  into 
question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  record  which  I  have 
therefore  adopted  with  some  slight  verbal  alterations. 

2  The  record  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note  ends  here. 
Quotation  marks  are  necessarily  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the 
account  not  being-  quoted  verbatim. 

3  The  particulars  of  the  explosion  have  already  been  given, 
{ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  491, 492).  A  letterfrom  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg to  the  duchess  was  published,  in  which,  after  relating  the 
particulars,  he  says :  "  The  following  are  our  losses :— one  officer 
killed  (Captain  Mann),  eight  officers  wounded,  including  myself 
and  Stab ;  thirty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  killed, 
amongst  whom  is  Ensign  von  Amsberg;  sixty-three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  wounded,  and  seven  horses  killed.  My 
horse,  xconderful  to  say,  was  unhurt.  Staff- Adjutant  Lehmann 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head,  but  is  with  us."  It  had  been 
reported  that  the  Duke  was  among  the  killed,  but  he  suffered 
nothing  more  than  a  contusion  of  the  right  thigh. 

4  A  fine  example  of  the  more  important  services  rendered  by 
the  German  cavalry  occurred  during  the  inarch  on  Paris,  and 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the  duties 
referred  to  in  the  text.  In  order  to  take  up  the  position  assigned 
to  them  before  Paris,  and  in  consequence  of  the  positions  they 
had  relatively  occupied  round  Sedan,  the  third  and  fourth  armies 
had  to  cross  each  other's  line  somewhere  on  the  route.  This  they 
did  at  Rheims;  and  that  one  army  of  80,000  men,  with  all  its 
trains  and  impediments,  should  have  been  able  to  cross  the  march 
of  another  army,  numbering  120,000  men,  without  serious  incon- 
venience, is  a  striking  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  working 
staff.  Every  parallel  road  was  utilised.  Each  army  thus  marched 
in  parallel  columns,  the  lateral  communications  between  which, 
as  well  as  between  the  two  armies,  was  kept  up  by  the  cavalry ; 
and  in  particular  the  outward  flanks  of  both  armies  were  pro- 
tected by  strong  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  front  of  both  armies  was 
at  the  same  time  covered  by  a  chain  of  advanced  guards  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  means  of  cavalry  patrols,  thus 
forming  a  continuous  circle,  either  for  protection  or  information, 
enveloping  the  head  of  the  line  of  march  of  both  armies,  at  a 
distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  advance. — See  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  January,  1871. 

5  The  enemy,  coming  from  Rheims,  first  appeared  in  view  of 
Soissons  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
villages  and  heights  commanding  the  railway  station.  Their 
forces,  which  it  was  afterwards  known  formed  part  of  the  Land- 
wehr,  appeared  to  consist  of  considerable  cavalry,  several  thou- 
sand infantry,  but  very  little — if  any — artillery.  Contributions 
were  at  once  levied  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, from  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  the  enemy  was  seen  ad- 
vancing towards  the  railway  station  in  skirmishing  order,  under 
cover  of  all  possible  obstacles,  such  as  trees,  ravines,  and  ditches. 


A  company  of  the  15th  of  the  Line,  supported  by  Mobiles,  made 
a  sortie  in  order  to  cover  the  Faubourg  of  Rheims,  while  the 
artillerymen  of  the  Mobile  Guard  were  cutting  road  trees  which 
impeded  their  fire.  The  action  lasted  from  one  p.m.  till  six  p.m., 
and  while  it  was  going  on  a  column  of  300  Prussians  took  pos- 
session of  the  railway  station.  The  following  day,  Sunday,  Sept. 
2-5,  the  fighting  was  resumed,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Mobile 
Guard  had  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  the 
enemy  their  shells  and  bullets,  some  of  which  went  home,  in  s.pite 
of  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  Prussians  never  to  present 
themselves  in  any  number  within  range.  On  Monday  the 
Council  of  Defence  resolved  on  attempting  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  position  they  had  taken  up  in  front  of  Villeneuve,  where  it 
appears  they  had  commenced  the  works  for  establishing  a  battery. 
After  having  greeted  them  with  a  shower  of  shells  and  grape,  a 
strong  column,  composed  of  soldiers  of  the  15th  Foot  and  artillery 
of  the  Mobile,  made  a  sortie  by  the  Gate  St.  Martin.  These 
troops  conducted  themselves  with  the  steadiness  of  veteran  sol- 
diers. Unfortunately,  the  enemy  was  already  very  strongly 
entrenched,  and  could  not  be  dislodged,  and,  after  an  hour's 
fighting,  their  assailants  were  obliged  to  re-enter  the  place  with 
a  loss  of  two  killed,  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen  wounded.  They 
then  commenced  firing  the  Faubourg,  and  on  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing made  a  second  sortie  under  cover  of  their  guns.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  Line  protected  the  operation  on  the  side  of  the  rail- 
way station,  and  at  the  same  time  150  Mobile  Guards  descended 
on  the  left  along  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Villeneuve.  The 
houses  were  burning  along  a  space  of  500  yards,  but  the  mistake 
had  been  made  of  setting  fire  first  to  the  houses  which  were  close 
to  the  rampart.  The  task  of  the  assailants  therefore  became 
more  and  more  perilous  as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  enemv 
and  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  behind  piles  of 
stones,  bushes,  embrasures  of  doors,  advancing  only  with  the 
greatest  caution.  At  six  o'clock  the  Faubourg  of  Rheims  was 
concealed  from  (he  town  by  the  dense  smoke.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  more  than  200  houses,  a  splendid  sugar  refinery,  a  foundry 
a  mill,  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  many  fashionable 
villas  which  a  few  moments  previously  were  filled  with  joy,  hope 
activity,  industry,  charity,  and  wealth,  were  all  destroyed.  The 
next  day,  Sept.  28,  the  flames  were  still  licking  the  debris  of  the 
disaster,  when  suddenly  a  poor  young  woman,  clasping  in  her 
arms  a  child  a  few  months  old,  and  with  a  little  boy  ten  years  of 
age  at  her  side,  rushed  out  of  her  house,  which  was  but  a  mats 
of  fire.  Struck  witli  fright,  she  made  a  desperate  rush  through 
the  streets,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  bullets.  Seme 
Mobile  Guards  shouted  to  her  to  lie  down,  hut  she  did  not  heed 
them,  and  still  continued  her  course.  All  at  once  she  was  seen 
to  fall  on  her  children.  A  ball  had  killed  her  on  the  spot;  and  a 
trumpeter  of  Mobiles,  who  was  near  her  sounding  the  retreat, 
suffered  the  same  fate.  On  another  side,  the  guns  from  the 
ramparts  destroyed  at  the  same  time  a  manufactory  of  carpets 
and  some  houses  near  the  railway  station.  Eventually,  Soissons 
was  bombarded  for  four  days,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  it  capitulated.  The  troops  by  which  it  was  captured 
were  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's,  and  some  of  the  guns  employed 
against  the  place  had  previously  been  captured  at  Toul. 

6  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  Nov.  18th,  1870. 

1  Ibid. 

8  The  description  of  "  the  battle  of  Bretoncelles,"  by  the  cor- 
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respondent  of  the  Times  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  army,  under  date  of  Nov.  21st,  is  not  meant  to 
class  with  the  record  of  ruthless  deeds  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
It  is  quoted  here  as  a  good  example  of  a  fair  fight  with  a  flying 
foe. 

"The  Wittich  division,"  says  the  writer,  "which  passed  last 
night  with  us  at  La  Loupe,  left  this  morning  at  daylight.     As  I 
did  not  expect  any  immediate  resistance  by  the  French,  I  lingered 
as  few  hour  longer,  and  as  I  drove  out  of  the  town,  about  teno' clock 
I  heard  the  first  sound  of  cannon.     Hurrying  on  with  all  speed,  I 
found  myself  in  an  hour  within  sight  of  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  army,  for  some  strategic  reason,  instead  of  taking  the  direct 
road  to  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  had  gone  round  by  Bretoncelles,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  road  enters  a  gorge  in  the  hills  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  the  most  defensible,  in  fact, 
which  I  have  seen  during  the  present  march.     Thickly  wooded 
hills  rose  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  batteries  which 
completely  commanded  the  entrance  opened  fire  on  the  leading 
companies  of  the  column  as  they  entered  the  gorge.     Skirmishers 
■were  quickly  sent  out,  and  the  artillery  brought  to  the  front. 
"When  I  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  commanded  one  side  of 
the  valley,  I  could  see  the  French  batteries  strongly  posted,  and 
vigorously  replying  to  one  of  our  batteries  which  was  concealed 
in  a  wood  a  little  beyond  the  position  I  occupied.     The  French 
batteries  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley  were  soon  silenced 
and  retreated,  and  the  whole  fight  was  concentrated  upon  the 
opposite  hill-side.     In  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  scene,  I 
left  the  column  which  was  advancing  along  the  narrow  road, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  first  French  wounded  soldier  was 
brought  to  the  rear,  and  pushing  rapidly  on  through  tangled 
brushwood,  and  scaling  the  hill-side  upon  which  the  French  bat- 
teries had  been  recently  posted,  and  which  were  now  occupied  by 
our  own,  I  found  myself  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  in  a  position  from 
which,  by  moving  into  the  woods  a  few  yards  from  the  German 
battery  which  was  receiving  and  replying  to  the  French  fire,  I 
had  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  the  scene,  with  the  music,  it 
is  true,  of  the  French  shot  and  shell  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  they  were  not  directed 
at  the  spot  which  I  occupied.     In  my  search  for  the  German 
battery  of  artillery  I  met  some  skirmishers,  who  seeing  me  sud- 
denly emerge  from  the  wood,  naturally  supposed  I  was  a  spy.     I 
soon  satisfied  them  upon  that  point,  explained  my  nationality,  and 
asked  the  way  to  the  battery.     '  Our  artillery  is  a  little  further 
to  the  right,'  one  of  them  replied,  '  but  yours  is  exactly  opposite. 
If  you  wish  to  get  shot,  you  have  only  to  walk  across  that  field.' 
Thisdelicate  allusion  to  the  munitions  of  war  furnished  by  Birming- 
ham to  the  French  I  thought  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  German  private  soldier.     I  did  not  follow  his  advice  about 
crossing  the  field,  but  the  spot  I  did  reach  was  literally  '  a  re- 
served seat.'     Immediately  opposite  me,  and  so  near  that  I  could 
almost  see  the  faces  of  the  men,  were  the  combatants.    On  both 
sides,  along  the  whole  face  of  the  hill,  the  combat  I  was  going  to 
say  raged,  I  ought  to  say  flickered ;  sometimes  the  infantry  fire 
went  off  for  about  five  minutes,  like  a  display  of  fireworks ;  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  firing  fluctuated  in  its  intensity.     The 
whole   fight  was  one  of  artillery  and  riflemen.     The   French 
artillery  evacuated  their  first  position  without  waiting  for  it  to  be 
stormed,  and  we  could  see  the  Germans  swarming  up  the  hill, 
and  running  along  its  crest  as  if  to  take  the  French  skirmishers 
on  their  flank.     From  that  moment  we  could  see  almost  every 
gun  fired  and  every  man  fall.     The  woods  terminated  abruptly, 
and  the  whole  hill-side  was  a  series  of  fields  and  hedges.    Every 
hedge  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  skirmishers,  who 
fired  at  their  opponents  as  they  ran  across  the  open  until  tliey 
got  too  near  them  to  be  safe ;  then  they  ran  back  across  the  fields, 
firing  as  they  went,  while  the  Germans,  lying  behind  the  hedge 
they  had  just  evacuated,  kept  up  a  runningfire.     Sometimes  the 
fire  across  the  fields  from  one  hedge   to  the  other  lasted  ten 
minutes  or  a  quart  r  of  an  hour  before  the  Germans  made  a  new 
rush,  lost  a  man  or  two  as  they  crossed  the  open,  drove  their 
adversaries  out,  dropped  a  few  of  these  latter  as  they  retreated  to 
a  new  position.    Now  it  was  a  running  fight  behind  the  trees  of 
au  orchard,  now  a  party  took  possession  of  a  copse,  and  held  it  till 


it  became  too  hot  to  hold  any  longer,  and  then  came  the  usual 
scurry  of  white  knapsacks  and  red  trowsers,  which  distinguish 
the  French  from  the  German  soldier.  Meantime  the  artillery 
was  scientifically  dropping  shell  into  the  hedges  behind  which  the 
French  were  lying,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  precision 
With  which  they  exploded.  The  fields  were  by  this  time  be- 
coming dotted  with  bodies,  and  we  could  see  men  stopping 
turning,  firing,  running,  and  falling ;  and  once  I  saw  a  whole 
French  company  retreat  precipitately,  except  one  man,  who 
deliberately  stood  in  the  open,  and  kept  on  firing  for  some  time 
quite  alone,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  missed  by  all  the 
shots  that  were  fired  at  him  as  he  deliberately  retreated.  Had 
all  the  French  soldiers  stood  their  ground  as  well  as  that  soli- 
tary individual,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  have  been  very 
different. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  runs  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Le  Mans,  and  where  it  widens  stands  the  village  of  Bretoncelles. 
The  French  had  now  been  driven  out  of  their  position  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  were  fighting  in  the  gardens  of 
the  village  and  along  the  line  of  the  railway.  Along  this  line 
advanced  the  German  skirmishers,  pushing  back  the  French  with 
loud  hurrahs  as  they  drove  them  before  them  to  the  buildings  at 
the  station.  Here  a  momentary  pause  was  made ;  the  French 
skirmishers  had  a  strong  position  behind  some  farm-houses  on 
the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of  the  railway,  and  as  the 
Germans  advanced  they  got  fired  at  from  both  sides.  Here  I 
saw  several  drop,  and  a  hot  firing  ensued.  At  the  railway 
station  which  ,  was  suddenly  in  a  blaze,  Baron  Gleiehen,  who 
commanded  a  company,  at  this  point  found  that  he  was  being 
fired  upon  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  inside  the  building;  so  he 
set  it  on  fire,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  occupants,  who  were  thus 
forced  to  decamp.  I  saw  them  a  few  moments  afterwards,  as 
they  were  brought  to  the  rear ;  they  consisted  entirely  of 
marines.  About  this  time  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  with 
loud  hurrahs,  came  down  upon  the  village  from  the  lull-tops 
behind,  and  thus  turned  the  whole  French  position.  I  saw 
numerous  Frenchmen  throw  away  their  guns,  huddle  together 
under  the  trees  of  an  orchard,  and  wait  until  the  Germans  should 
come,  when  they  delivered  themselves  up  as  prisoners.  Then  I 
went  to  the  German  battery,  and  watched  for  some  time  its 
beautiful  practice  upon  the  retreating  French  troops,  until,  at 
half-past  one,  their  firing  ceased  altogether,  and  I  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Meiuingen  and  his  staff  as  they  entered  the  village. 
At  the  railway  station  we  found  a  dead  German  and  a  French- 
man lying  side  by  side,  and  close  to  them  a  wounded  Frenchman, 
while  in  a  neighbouring  field  another  wounded  man  kept  raising 
his  head  as  if  to  beseech  assistance,  which  was  speedily  sent  to 
him.  Two  boys  in  the  uniform  of  the  French  marine,  one  crying 
bitterly,  were  standing  near  the  smoking  ruins.  I  asked  them 
how  old  they  were — one  was  fifteen  and  the  other  sixteen.  They 
had  come  with  800  men  direct  from  Cherbourg,  had  arrived  at 
six  that  morning,  had  found  themselves  under  fire  at  ten,  and, 
as  one  of  them  piteously  remarked,  '  I  was  made  a  soldier 
against  my  will ;  I  was  brought  here  against  my  will ;  I  was 
made  to  go  into  the  battle  against  my  will,  and  I  was  taken  a 
prisoner  against  my  will ;  the  only  thing  I  have  not  done  against 
my  will  was  to  burn  a  cartouche ;  tenez,  look  at  my  cartouche- 
box,  and  count  the  cartridges;  there  they  are  all,  eighty-four; 
and  look  at  my  gun,  I  have  never  in  my  life  fired  a  shot  at  an 
enemy.'  He  added  that  nearly  all  his  comrades  were  boys  like 
himself.  I  could  recognize  that  they  belonged  to  a  regiment  that 
I  saw  come  boldly  out  of  the  village,  and  advance  into  the  centre 
of  a  field,  where  they  laid  down  and  fired  for  some  time  with 
greater  steadiness  than  any  of  their  comrades.  A  little  further, 
in  a  cabbage  garden,  I  came  upon  the  body  apparently  of  a 
peasant,  but,  turning  back  his  blouse,  I  perceived  the  uniform 
of  a  Franc-tireur.  For  an  hour  or  two  later  a  dropping  ar- 
tillery fire  was  kept  up  as  the  enemy  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  sound  to  in- 
dicate any  resistance  on  their  part,  and  ray  first  anxiety  was  to 
find  a  quiet  corner  in  which  to  write  this  in  time  to  send  by  the 
aide-de-camp  whom  General  Wittich  was  about  to  despatch  to 
bead-quarters."  > 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 


THE  ENTRENCHED  CAMP  BEFORE  ORLEANS. 

Retrospect  to  the  Army  of  the  Loire  after  the  Battle  of  Coulmiers 
— Arguments  for  and  against  the  defensive  policy  of  General 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines — The  prize  that  awaited  a  successful 
General  under  the  walls  of  Paris — Evidence  that  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entrenched  Camp  at  Orleans  was  expressly  ordered 
hy  the  Government — Agreement  of  General  D'Aurelle  in 
this  line  of  policy — A  successful  March  on  Paris,  in  his 
opinion,  impossible — Reasons  for  doubting  the  soundness  of 
this  view — Entrance  of  Cathelineau's  Troops  into  Orleans,  and 
grand  Religious  Service  in  the  Cathedral — Memorable  inci- 
dent before  the  altar— Exhortations  of  Bishop  Dupanloup — 
Approval  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  loth  and  ICth  corps 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  November — Sufferings  of  the  men 
and  horses — Council  of  War  at  Villeneuve  d'Ingre  on  the 
12th — Accusation  of  M.  Freycinet  answered  by  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Gustave  Baguenault — M.  Gambetta's  ad- 
dress to  the  Army — How  far  the  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  in  accord — General  Chanzy  ad- 
vises an  advance  against  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg — The 
Commander-in-Chief  perseveres  in  his  defensive  policy — 
Summary  and  ensemble  of  his  plan — The  battle-ground  and 
the  positions  occupied — The  defence  of  Chateaudun  and  the 
line  of  the  Corrie. 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  those  ope- 
rations of  the  Loire  army  which  were  briefly 


summarised  at  the  end  of  a  previous  chapter, 
{ante,  p.  177,)  with  a  view  to  the  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  series  of  battles  before 
Orleans,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles> 
which  we  have  left  in  the  act  of  concentrating 
on  the  line  of  Pithiviers,  proved  victorious. 

The  temptation  to  speculate  on  the  turn  that 
events  might  have  taken  had  General  DAu- 
relle  de  Paladines  pursued  the  retreating  bat- 
talions of  Von  der  Tann,  or  had  he  succeeded, 
during  the  battle,  in  turning  the  enemy's  Right 
at  St.  Pe'ravy,  is  something  more  than  idle 
fantasy.  Not  to  be  tedious,  however,  we  will 
only  observe  that  an  army  elate  with  victory 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  driven  wedge- 
like between  the  advancing  forces  of  the  enemy 
at  least  four  days  before  it  was  possible  they 
could  have  joined  hands  across  the  Orleans 
road.  This  was  not  done  for  several  reasons. 
As  before  stated,  the  completeness  of  Von  der 
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Tann's  defeat  was  not  suspected ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  battle  continued  till  night, 
DAurelle  de  Paladines  expected  the  attack  to 
be  resumed  in  the  morning,  and  in  this  ex- 
pectation he  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
General  Chanzy  (16th  corps)  had  drawn  in 
his  Left,  fearing  his  line  would  be  turned.  In 
fact,  so  far  from  thinking  of  following  a  flying 
foe,  the  watches  were  carefully  set  to  guard 
against  an  expected  surprise ;  and  when  the 
fact  of  the  retreat  was  ascertained,  the  troops 
were  in  cantonments,  and  the  columns  of  Von 
der  Tann  were  already  far  on  their  way  to  the 
cover  of  the  lines  which  had  been  drawn  round 
Paris.  To  quote  the  expression  of  General 
dAurelle  de  Paladines  himself :  "  L'armee 
bavaroise  ressemblait  a  une  grand'  garde  qui 
aurait  e'te  repoussee  sur  le  corps  principal " 
(Von  der  Tann's  forces  resembled  a  strong  out- 
post which  had  been  driven  in  on  the  prin- 
cipal body).  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
soldier  with  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
First  Napoleon  would  have  followed  this 
"  grand'  garde "  to  his  covering  lines,  and  so 
thundered  in  his  rear,  that  the  legions  of 
Trochu  would  have  risen  from  their  trance  in 
the  city,  and  the  line  of  investment  must 
inevitably  have  been  broken. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
prize  that  lay  within  the  reach  of  a  general 
who  should  have  been  victorious  under  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  whose  guns  had  been 
echoed  by  the  answering  guns  and  the  shouts 
of  the  garrison,  mad  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  furie  francaise.  In  the  little  city  of 
Versailles  the  Crown  Prince  had  established 
his  head-quarters.  The  King  himself  was 
there,  with  all  his  staff,  besides  the  staff  of 
the  Third  Army ;  Moltke  and  the  Central 
Telegraph  Department,  which  flashed  the 
orders  of  the  chief  to  every  part  of  the 
German  lines,  and  made  of  the  separate  and 
scattered  bodies  one  grand  machine  ;  Bis- 
marck and  the  agents  of  his  subtle  policy; 
princes  and  generals  and  statesmen;  the  in- 
telligence which  organized  the  war ;  the  hands 
which  executed  it ;  the  future  emperor  and  his 
heir ;  the  life  and  soul  of  the  nightmare  under 
which  France  was  crushed,  were  ready  to  be 


caught  en  flagrant  dSlit,  like  Mars  and  Venus 
in  the  iron  net  of  Vulcan.  One  gallant  burst 
through  the  thin  line  of  investment  carried  with 
it  such  a  potentiality  of  consequences  as  quite 
dazzles  the  imagination.  Nor  was  the  hope  of 
such  results  so  baseless  and  visionary  as  might 
be  supposed.  The  number  of  armed  men  in 
Paris  was  greater  than  the  number  who 
hemmed  them  in ;  and  without  availing  them- 
selves of  every  device  which  the  science  of 
military  engineering  could  suggest,  the  invest- 
ing forces  would  have  been  utterly  incapable 
of  holding  their  positions.  With  an  enthu- 
siastic and  victorious  army  in  their  rear, 
and  the  garrison  storming  their  front,  as  the 
soldiers  of  Ducrot  did  in  reality  storm  the 
heights  of  Champigny  and  Villiers  when  it; 
was  too  late  (ante,  p.  247),  who  can  say  that 
the  mighty  capture  would  not  have  been 
made  ?  and  having  been  made,  who  can  set1 
any  bounds  to  the  confusion  that  must  have 
spread  from  corps  to  corps  of  the  German) 
armies,  until  their  action  as  a  homogeneous 
body  was  perfectly  paralysed  ?  That  some- 
such  result  was  really  feared  at  Versailles 
during  the  first  few  days  after  the  victory 
of  Coulmiers,  we  have  already  recorded.  > 

It  was  not  to  be.  DAurelle  de  Paladines, 
be  the  value  of  his  reasons  what  they  may,  did 
not  follow  the  beckoning  smile  of  fortune,  but 
settled  down  to  his  work  of  entrenchment.  Let 
us  be  entirely  just  to  him,  and  admit  that  if 
his  own  convictions  had  suggested  a  different 
policy,  he  was  yet  bound  to  obey  the  express  or- 
ders of  the  Tours  Government  to  make  Orleans, 
not  Paiis,  the  objective  of  his  movement,  and  i 
establish  round  that  city  a  fortified  camp  ca- 
pable of  holding  from  150,000  to  200,000  men,  ■ 
who  should  be  able  to  defy  every  effort  of  the  ! 
enemy  to  dislodge  them.  In  this  policy,  it  is 
true,  General  DAurelle  de  Paladines  entirely 
agreed  with  the  Government,  and  we  shall  see 
by-and-bye  that  when  the  policy  of  attack  was 
adopted,  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  any 
good  result  was  to  be  hoped  for ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  desirable  to  show  by  absolute  evidence 
that  it  was  their  policy.  We  therefore  cite 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  War  (Gambetta) 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Coulmiers : — 
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"Tours,  27th  October,  1870. 
"  General, 

As  soon  as  your  army  arrives  at  Orleans  (if 
God  will  that  it  get  there),  and  without  losing  an 
instant,  you  will  give  orders  to  establish  a  fortified 
camp  round  that  city,  capable  of  containing  from 
150,000  to  200,000  men. 

"  Every  good  defensive  point  should  be  immedi- 
ately fortified  and  armed,  so  that  your  army  being 
entrenched  there  may  defy  every  effort  of  the  Prus- 
sian armies,  if  they  should  attempt  to  dislodge  you. 
Constitute  at  Orleans  a  defensive  point  d'arret,  to 
stop  the  march  of  the  enemy. 

(Signed)  "De  Freycinet." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  order,  and 
its  exact  coincidence  with  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines'  own  views  does  not  alter  the 
fact.  As  an  answer  to  M.  de  Freycinet's  book, 
it  is  simply  crushing.  Having  made  this  clear, 
we  may  fairly  add  that  General  D'Aurelle 
would,  by  his  own  confession,  have  regarded 
an  order  to  advance  on  Paris,  after  Coulmiers, 
as  utter  madness,  certain  to  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  army  ("  line  tentative  insensee, 
temeraire,  c'etait  exposer  cette  armie  a  une 
destruction  certaine ").  In  the  formation  of 
an  entrenched  camp,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
saw  the  means  of  concentrating  greater  forces, 
and  completing  his  organization  ;  as  if  the 
army  with  which  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  rapidly  advancing,  added  to  the  various 
divisions  and  corps  d'arrnde  then  being  mus- 
tered by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  would  not 
far  outnumber  any  addition  that  could  be  made 
to  his  own  forces.  The  General's  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  would  have  been  hurled  against  his 
flank  while  he  was  attacking  the  German  lines 
with  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men  recently 
formed,  badly  provisioned  and  clothed,  unac- 
customed to  fatigue,  and  incapable  of  rapid 
marching.  The  fust  condition,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  successful  issue  of  an  attack  on  the 
German  lines,  was  the  destruction  of  the  Se- 
cond Army.  We  can  but  rejoin  in  argument 
that  the  battle  of  Coulmiers  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  November ;  the  retreat  of  Von  der 
Tann  was  known  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th ;  it  was  only  a  twenty -four  hours'  march 
to  Paris,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  did  not 
arrive  in  line  until  the  14th. 


The  first  troops  to  enter  Orleans  after  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers  were  the  Breton  volunteers, 
led  by  Cathelineau,  and  once  before  mentioned 
in  these  pages  (ante,  p.  181).  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  grand  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral,  at  which  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  present.  Here  a  memorable  incident 
occurred.  At  the  instant  when  the  office  was 
about  to  commence,  the  Venddan  chief  ad- 
vanced alone  towards  the  altar,  and  raising 
high  his  sword,  exclaimed  with  a  loud,  but 
agitated  voice,  "  Tout  pour  Bleu  et  pour  la 
patrie !"  ("All  for  God  and  country!") 
These  words  were  the  motto  on  his  colours, 
and  the  soldiers  and  all  present  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ut- 
tered. Bishop  Dupanloup  also  appealed  in 
the  name  of  religion  to  the  warlike  spirit  and 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  miracles  that  God  had 
worked  for  France  in  other  days — of  St. 
Aignon  and  Jeanne  Dare,  and  proclaimed  it 
as  a  good  omen  that  their  first  victory  in  this 
war  had  been  gained  under  the  walls  of  Orleans. 
It  was  afterwards  thrown  in  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines'  teeth  that  he  was  saying  prayers 
and  singing  hymns  when  he  should  have  been 
fighting  his  way  to  Paris ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  the  policy  of  defence  had  been  deliberately 
preferred  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by 
himself,  to  that  of  attack,  and  it  has  never  yet 
appeared  that  a  man  was  a  worse  soldier  for 
being  a  devout  Christian.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
French  peasantry  were  deeply  moved  at  this 
time,  and,  added  to  the  sentiment  of  home  and 
country,  might  become  a  real  power. 

The  bad  weather  which  set  in  on  the  night 
after  the  battle  continued  during  the  following 
days,  so  that  the  roads  became  well-nigh  im- 
passable, and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
11th  that  the  jaded  troops  had  settled  down 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them  in  advance 
of  Orleans.  On  the  same  day  General  D'Aurelle 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  Tours,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Freycinet,  in  which  he  said,  "  We  ap- 
prove entirely  the  dispositions  you  have  taken 
around  Orleans  for  your  troops,  and  we  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  satisfy  your  demands  " 
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(namely,  for  supplies  and  all  the  requisites 
of  war).  He  also  announced  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  M.  Gambetta  to  visit  the 
camp  on  the  next  day,  and  concluded :  "  You 
will  presently  receive  instructions ;  in  the 
meantime  redouble  your  vigilance  in  anticipa- 
tion of  resuming  the  offensive."  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  General  D'Aurelle 
had  so  far  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Delegate  Government ;  nor  could 
he  well  have  done  otherwise.  It  is  General 
Chanzy  who  states  that  the  rain  and  snow 
fell  incessantly,  and  the  bivouacs  were  mere 
sloughs.  The  country  had  been  despoiled  of 
straw  and  firewood  by  the  Germans  ;  the  vil- 
lages and  farms  were  encumbered  with  the 
sick,  amongst  whom  the  number  of  small-pox 
patients  increased  every  day.  The  horses, 
without  shelter,  had  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
severe  weather  in  the  mud,  with  reduced 
rations,  looking  pitiable  objects ;  while  the 
troops  suffered  horribly  from  the  cold  and 
wet  on  the  naked  plains  of  the  Beauce. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  the  impartial  reader  of  history.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  was  not  by  such  untoward  circum- 
stances alone  that  General  D'Aurelle  and  the 
Delegate  Government  were  influenced  in  their 
policy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November, 
M.  Gambetta,  accompanied  by  M.  Steenackers, 
the  PreTet  of  Orleans,  and  others,  arrived  at 
Villeneuve-dTngre,  where  a  council  of  war 
was  held  at  General  DAurelle's  head-quarters. 
It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  M.  de 
Freycinet's  book  (La  Guerre  en  Province),  that 
General  Borel  proposed  to  march  at  once  on 
the  Seine,  and  that  not  only  did  the  General- 
in-Chief  oppose  this  project,  but  wished  to 
abandon  Orleans,  and  fall  back  on  his  old 
position  at  Salons.1  It  would  require  the 
strongest  evidence  to  make  any  rational  being 
accept  a  statement  so  preposterous  as  that  a 
victorious  general  should  propose,  on  the  mor- 
row of  his  victory,  to  retire  from  the  position 
for  which  he  had  fought.  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines  has  himself  dismissed  the  allegation 
with  contempt ;  but  he  has  also  cited,2  in  the 
interests  of  historical  truth,  an  article  from  the 
Journal  du  Loiret,  in  which  the  statement 


made  by  M.  Gustave  Baguenault,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  council,  is  referred  to  as  follows ; — 

Extract  from  the  Journal  du  Loiret  of 
Nov.  15th,  1871. 
"  In  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Questiones  Histo- 
riques,  which  M.  Gustave  Baguenault  devotes  to  the 
events  which  intervened  between  the  battle  of 
Coulmiers  and  the  disastrous  affair  of  the  4th  of 
December,  wo  find  one  record  which  has  never 
before  been  given  to  the  public  :  it  is  that  of  the 
conference  between  M.  Gambetta  and  General 
D'Aurelle  on  the  third  day  after  the  victory.  What 
passed  at  that  interview  ?  Did  M.  Gambetta  and 
the  inspirers  ^satellites)  of  his  military  genius  urge 
the  General  and  his  troops — as  they  now  so  loudly 
proclaim — against  the  besieged  walls  of  Paris  ?  Let 
us  hear,  upon  this  question  of  fact,  M.  Gustave 
Baguenault,  a  witness  of  the  solemn  and  decisive 
conference  held  on  the  subject. 

"At  ton  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  12th, 
M.  Gambetta  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  Villeneuve- 
d'lngre.  Accompanying  him  were  the  Carnot  he 
had  improvised, — M.  de  Frcycinet ;  M.  de  Serres, 
that  young  and  sagacious  statesman  who  declared 
on  the  day  after  Coulmiers,  at  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Loiret,  that  M.  Thiers  had  no  brains  either  for 
politics  or  for  Avar  ('  n'entend  Hen  a  la  politique  et  d 
la  guerre');  M.  Spuller,  the  confidential  friend  of 
M.  Gambetta  ;  M.  Steenackers,  the  chief  of  the 
telegraphic  department,  and  lastly,  the  Prefet  of  the 
Loiret,  and  his  secretary,  M.  Gustave  Baguenault. 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  received  the  Minister 
in  a  miserable  apartment  on  the  ground  floor.*  He 
was  surrounded  by  officers — the  chief  of  his  staff, 
General  Borel ;  General  Pallieres,  recently  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  15th  corps  ;  the  colonel  of 
Engineers,  the  commander  of  the  reserve  artillery, 
and  other  commanders  of  corps.  He  proposed  to 
hold  a  sort  of  council  of  war  to  decide  how  they  could 
best  profit  by  the  victory  of  Coulmiers,  and  what  plan 
of  campaign  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt.  No  one 
ivas  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  do  to  press  resolutely 
forward.  The  Prefet  of  the  Loiret  alone,  disavow- 
ing any  competency  to  discuss  the  matter  on  military 
grounds,  and  speaking  simply  as  the  organ  of  public 
opinion,  observed  that  all  France  expected  they 
would  immediately  strike  a  great  blow,  and  to  do 
so,  he  added,  was  the  only  means  of  keeping  alive 
that  ardour  which  victory  had  given,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  army  of  the  nation. 

"  Continuing  his  recital,  M.  Gustave  Baguenault 
recalls    the    reasons     which    influenced     General 


*  General  D'Aurelle  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  a  in  foot-note 
that  it  was  tho  drawing-room  (salon)  and  the  best  apartment  in 
the  house.  He  would  not  willingly  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  behaved  unlike  a  gentleman  to  M.  Gambetta. 
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D'Aurelle  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  were  at  that  time 
of  one  and  the  same  opinion,  to  halt  the  army  at 
Orleans.  In  the  first  place,  they  believed  the 
enemy  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  he  really 
was,  and  they  judged  that  they  were  so  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  march  precipitately  on  Paris, 
that  they  might  themselves  very  soon  expect  to  be 
attacked  by  superior  forces.  M.  Gambetta  and 
General  D'Aurelle,  trusting  in  their  several  data, 
were  quite  agreed  on  this  point.  But  what  time 
had  they  to  prepare  for  the  defensive,  and  to  be 
assured  of  their  means  of  resistance  ?  Some  were 
of  opinion  they  had  three  days,  others  thought  five. 
A  second  reason,  altogether  practical  and  more 
important,  perhaps,  intervened.  M.  Gambetta,  on 
the  proof  furnished  by  General  D'Aurelle,  found  the 
army  insufficiently  provided.  '  No  horses  for  the 
artillery,  scant  provisions,  a  wretched  military  train.' 
In  other  respects  the  prospect  was  as  bad,  the  men 
being  in  want  of  necessary  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
of  every  comfort  required  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  In  fine,  M.  Gambetta  did  not  consider 
that  it  was  necessary,  at  the  moment,  for  the  victors 
of  Coulmiers  to  march  ia  the  direction  of  Paris :  '  It 
was  the  Minister's  conviction  that  every  moment's 
delay  was  so  much  advantage  gained  over  the 
enemy ;  we  increasing  our  strength  day  by  day, 
while  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  diminishing  his 
forces.'  To  prove  they  might  await  the  result  with 
tranqillity,  M.  Gambetta  apprised  the  General  that 
'  Paris  had  still  two  months'  provisions,  and  could 
wait.  General  Trochu,  aware  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  army  of  the  Loire,  would  not  be  slow  to 
make  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  would  hasten  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  armies  of  the  province.' 

"  These  assertions  and  reasonings  persuaded  all 
who  assisted  at  the  conference.  Neither  there,  nor 
in  letters  of  the  following  days,  as  will  be  proved 
in  our  approaching  publication,  did  either  M.  Gam- 
betta or  M.  Freycinet  propose  to  launch  against 
the  Prussians  besieging  Paris,  the  soldiers  so  recently 
triumphant  at  Coulmiers. 

"No  one  in  the  council  entertained  the  idea 
except  the  Prefet  of  the  Loiret,  and  his  opinion 
was  immediately  abandoned,  even  by  himself.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  because  any  expedition  of  the 
kind  was  thought  to  be  impossible,  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  create  in  front 
of  Orleans  a  vast  entrenched  camp  which  should 
extend  from  Chevilly  along  the  border  of  the  forest 
as  far  as  the  Loire. 

"  Such  was  the  attitude  of  MM.  Gambetta  and 
Freycinet  in  this  council  of  war,  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Baguenault  alone,  but  on  that  of  a 
score  of  other  persons  at  Orleans  who  will  bear 
witness  to  having  heard  the  same  recital  from  the 


lips  of  M.  Pereira  himself,  in  those  hours  of  sad- 
ness and  of  meditation  when  our  conquerors  left 
him,  in  the  month  of  December,  the  leisure  to  recall 
with  us  these  unhappy  memories.  For  the  rest, 
General  D'Aurelle  has  made  before  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  similar  declarations  ;  we  know  it,  per- 
sonally, for  a  fact ;  and  when,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  this  inquiry  is  resumed  here  [query,  at 
Orleans],  reasons  as  grave,  though  different,  will 
not  be  wanting  to  explain  the  halt  of  the  army  of 
Coulmiers  before  Orleans — reasons  founded  on  fatal 
circumstances  the  force  and  necessity  of  which 
General  D'Aurelle  had  no  power  to  resist. 

"M.  de  Freycinet,  in  a  book  which  is  nothing 
but  one  long  lie,  in  which  the  truth  is  concealed 
by  omission  and  disguised  by  hypocrisy,  makes 
merry  over  the  excessive  prudence  shown  by  General 
D'Aurelle  after  the  battle  of  Coulmiers.  Let  him 
tell  us,  however,  how  it  happened  that  three  days 
after  this  victory  neither  he  himself  nor  M.  Gambetta 
advised  a  march  upon  Paris,  or  even  submitted 
such  a  project  for  consideration  !  Let  him  inform  us 
why  M.  Gambetta  and  himself,  so  far  from  stirring 
up  General  D'Aurelle  to  that  enterprise,  joined  in 
the  resolution  to  organize  the  defence  of  Orleans. 
Let  him  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  judging  im- 
practicable on  the  12th  of  November  the  operation 
which  he  now  finds  so  easy  of  execution  in  his 
book,  he  dares  to  accuse  General  D'Aurelle  of  not 
having  done  that  which  neither  he  nor  M.  Gambetta 
thought  it  possible  to  do.  Let  him  answer  these 
questions  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  shall  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  evidence  of  M.  Pereira  and  M. 
Gustave  Baguenault  is  false,  that  we  shall  accept  his 
testimony  in  its  stead.  Till  then  we  charge  him 
with  treason  against  the  truth,  in  having  heaped 
upon  the  head  of  General  D'Aurelle  imputations  as 
perfidious  as  they  are  false." 

It  appears  that  M.  Gambetta  did  not  stay- 
long  in  the  Council,  but  retired  to  another 
apartment,  where  he  penned  the  following 
address  to  the  army.  This  document  contrasts 
favourably  with  his  proclamation  at  Tours,  on 
the  SOth  of  October,  which  stigmatized  Bazaine 
as  a  traitor  (ante,  pp.  137,  143,  note  2),  and 
which,  by  the  distrust  it  created,  in  addition 
to  other  charges  of  the  like  kind  against 
general  officers,  had  produced  a  deplorable 
effect  on  the  army.  There  was  a  chance,  at 
least,  that  the  soldiers  would  be  inspired 
with  confidence  by  a  document  which  extolled 
the  fidelity  and  the  warlike  ability  of  their 
chiefs,  and  the  reader  will  observe  a  heartiness 
in  this  recognition  which  is  utterly  inconsu\t- 
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ent  with  the  notion  that  General  DAurelle  de 
Paladines  had  but  the  moment  before  opposed 
and  thwarted  the  Minister's  designs.  The  pro- 
clamation, which  is  dated  from  head-quarters, 
was  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire. — Your 
courage  and  your  efforts  have  brought  back  Peace, 
a  stranger  to  our  colours.  France  in  mourning  owes 
to  you  her  first  gleam  of  consolation,  her  first  ray 
of  hope. 

"  I  am  happy  to  convey  to  you,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  gratitude,  the  praises  and  the 
rewards  which  the  Government  decrees  to  your 
success. 

"  Under  the  control  of  watchful  chiefs,  faithful, 
worthy  of  you,  you  have  recovered  discipline  and 
force.  You  have  restored  Orleans  to  France,  cap- 
tured by  the  discomfiture  of  old  soldiers,  long  ac- 
customed to  conquer. 

"  In  the  very  crisis  of  misfortune,  you  have 
shown  that  France,  far  from  being  crushed  by  re- 
verses unheard  of  in  history,  is  prepared  to  assert 
herself  by  a  general  and  vigorous  offensive. 

"  The  avant-garde  of  the  entire  country,  you 
now  hold  the  road  to  Paris.  Never  forget  that 
Paris  looks  to  us,  and  that  it  is  upon  our  honour  to 
release  her  from  the  hands  of  barbarians  who 
menace  her  with  pillage  and  fire. 

"  Redouble,  then,  your  constancy  and  your  ar- 
dour. You  now  know  our  enemies ;  so  far  their 
superiority  has  held  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  cannon.  As  soldiers,  they  are  your  inferiors 
both  in  courage  and  devotion. 

"Recover  thateY'm,  that  furie  frangaise,  to  which 
we  owe  our  world-wide  glory,  and  which  must  now 
aid  us  to  save  the  country. 

"With  soldiers  like  you,  the  country  will  spring 
triumphant  from  the  trials  she  is  undergoing;  for, 
after  having  organized  the  defence,  she  is  preparing 
at  this  moment  to  make  her  revenge  sure.  Vive  la 
France!  Vive  la  Rdpublique  tine  et  indivisible  /" 

While  the  Tours  Government  and  General 
DAurelle  de  Paladines  were  agreed  in  the 
policy  of  entrenching  the  army  before  Orleans 
for  the  present,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  differed  in  the  ultimate  object  of  that 
policy.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  im- 
moveable in  his  conviction  that  they  should 
await  the  attack  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  in  their  entrenched  position,  and 
not  attempt  to  move  Qn  Paris  unless  they  were 
again  victorious.  The  event  proved  that  this 
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policy,  now  that  the  opportunity  to  march  on 
the  capital  from  the  battle-field  of  Coulmiers 
had  been  lost,  was  sound.  The  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  meant  the  advance 
to  be  commenced  at  any  moment  they  so 
determined,  and  to  use  the  camp  meanwhile 
as  an  arsenal  and  barracks  to  prepare  their 
measures.  This  view  of  the  case  would  solve 
the  enigma  presented  by  the  controversy 
between  the  General  and  his  enemies,  if  we 
did  not  find  him  insisting  strongly  in  his  book 
that  MM.  Gambetta  and  Freycinet,  notwith- 
standing all  they  have  said  and  written  since, 
were  of  one  mind  with  him  as  to  awaitino- 
battle  in  their  entrenchments.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  they  had  entertained  other  projects,  why 
had  they  accumulated  before  Orleans  such 
engines  of  defensive  war  ?  Why  that  requisi- 
tioning of  navvies  (ouvriers  terrassiers)  in  five 
neighbouring  departments  ?  Why  have  sent 
at  such  immense  cost  so  considerable  a  materiel 
of  Marine  artillery  ?  To  what  purpose  had 
they  diverted  from  their  special  duties  a 
mass  of  engineers  to  be  employed  on  works 
that  were  to  be  useless  ?  To  what  end,  in 
fine,  such  extended  lines,  designed  to  cover  our 
infantry  ?"  Nevertheless,  after  we  have  admit- 
ted the  cogency  of  this  reasoning,  there  is  the 
fact  that  Freycinet,  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  ot 
November  (ante,  pp.  274-  5),  indicated  an  early 
resumption  of  the  offensive,  added  to  which 
Gambetta,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  12th, 
also  alluded  to  the  task  before  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Paris.  Perhaps  it  was  vaguely 
hoped  that  part  of  the  army  would  be  able  to 
fight  its  way  to  Paris,  after  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  broken  his  strength  before  Orleans. 
We  shall  see  further  on  in  our  text,  however, 
that  the  Government  did  not  knoiu  its  own 
mind,  and  this  may  explain  everything. 

Another  alternative,  which  meant  neither 
going  nor  staying  exactly,  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  General  Chanzy,  in  command 
of  the  16th  corps,  who  strongly  advised  an 
immediate  movement  against  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg.  He  represented,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  that  it  was  certain  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles,  set  at  liberty  by  the  capitulation 
of  Metz,    would    direct   his    army   by   forced 
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marches  on  Orleans,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  being  near  Chartres,  would  join 
his  forces  with  those  of  Von  der  Tann,  and 
support  the  latter  in  case  of  pursuit.  Already 
the  Duke  had  reconnoitred  the  whole  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Conie,  and  menaced 
Le  Mans  and  Chateaudun.3  General  D'Aurelle, 
however,  seeing  nothing  to  fear  in  these  re- 
sults, was  still  resolved  to  aAvait  the  attack  in 
his  well-studied  and  strongly  fortified  positions. 
The  very  object  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
he  reasoned  with  himself,  was  to  entice  him  to 
leave  his  entrenchments,  to  which  he  would 
never  be  able  to  return,  as  the  army  coming 
from  Metz  would  then  take  him  in  rear  while 
he  engaged  the  Duke  in  front.  He  felt  strongly 
that  the  position  taken  up  by  Von  der  Tann 
towards  Angerville  concealed  a  snare.  Besides, 
the  Government  had  decided  on  the  policy  of 
avoiding  any  forward  movement  at  present, 
and  had  commanded  him  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  instructions  (letter  of  November  11th, 
just  cited).  Accordingly,  Chanzy's  suggestion 
was  not  accepted ;  that  General  says  it  was 
not  even  replied  to.4  Every  effort  was  directed 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  entrenchments,  and 
the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the 
troops,  and  in  the  meantime  a  variety  of  de- 
tailed arrangements  were  made  for  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground  in  the  approaches  to 
Orleans,  including  so  much  deference  to  General 
Chanzy's  representations  as  might  be  implied 
in  resting  the  Left  more  solidly  on  the  17th 
corps. 

The  basis  of  General  D'Aurelle's  defensive 
plan  was  the  strong  occupation  of  the  forest 
of  Orleans  (the  vast  extent  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  annexed  plan),  and  of  a  line  of 
entrenchments  and  batteries  which,  begin- 
ning at  Chevilly,  on  the  Paris  road  north  of 
Orleans,  stretched  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Chapelle,  passing  by  Gidy,  Boulay, 
Les  Ormes,  and  Le  Bout-de-Coute.  Before 
taking  up  these  positions,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  line  of  fortified  advanced  posts,  so 
as  to  delay  the  enemy's  march,  and  inflict  upon 
him  every  possible  loss.  The  selected  places, 
beginning  on  the  right,  were  Provenchere, 
Huetre,  Coinces,  Le  Chene,  Si-.  Pe'ravy,  <>"U- 


melle,  St.  Sigismond,  and  Coulmiers.  It  was 
considered  desirable  also  to  fortify  and  put  in 
a  state  of  defence  the  village  of  Bricy.  To 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  bring  the  15th  and 
16th  corps  conveniently  under  command,  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  the  former  were 
moved  up  to  the  line  Boulay — Gidy — Chevilly 
— St.  Lye,  with  fortified  outposts  at  Proven- 
chere and  Huetre;  while  the  third  division 
occupied  Bricy.  The  16th  corps  occupied 
the  villages  of  Coinces,  Le  Chene,  Coulimelle, 
St.  Sigismond,  Geinigny,  Rosieres,  and  Coul- 
miers, with  a  division  at  Barres  and  Bucy- 
St.-Liphard.  All  the  cavalry  of  the  16th  corps 
moved  up  to  the  right  of  the  line  at  St. 
Lye\  The  forest  behind  this  double  line  of 
defence  was  strongly  occupied  by  Cathelineau 
and  his  Vendean  volunteers,  to  whose  strength 
was  added  that  of  all  the  Francs-tireurs  who 
could  be  swept  together.  To  qualify  him  for 
this  important  command,  M.  Cathelineau  was 
made  colonel,  and  he  took  up  a  position  in 
the  forest  between  Chilleurs-aux-Bois  and 
Loury,  across  the  Pithiviers  road;  the  heads 
of  the  leading  columns  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles's  army  being  expected  to  make  their 
appearance  between  Montargis  and  Pithiviers. 
The  country  in  front  of  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  loth  and  16th  corps  is  perfectly 
flat,  and  presents  no  natural  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  an  enemy,  except  the  marshes 
which  border  the  Conie,  and  which,  stretching 
from  Patay  by  way  of  Peronville,  Varize,  and 
Conie,  extend  to  Marboue',  where  the  little 
stream  debouches  in  the  Loir,  and  constitute 
a  good  line  of  defence  parallel  to  the  Orleans- 
Chateaudun  road.  These  marshes  are  imprac- 
ticable in  the  winter  season  even  to  infantry, 
and  can  only  be  crossed  where  there  are 
bridges  leading  from  one  village  to  another, 
and  which  the  enemy  could  easily  be  pre- 
vented from  using,  if  it  were  thought  desirable 
not  to  destroy  them,  by  reason  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  General  Chanzy  (16th  corps)  was  de- 
sirous of  occupying  this  commanding  ground 
along  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  so  give  a 
hand  to  the  17th  corps,  which  the  Government 
was  mustering  at  Chateaudun,  to  cover  Ven- 
dome,  and  to  form  the  left  wing  of  the  Army 
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of  tie  Loire.  His  project,  however,  was  not 
approved.  He  had  therefore  contented  himself, 
between  the  date  of  Coulmiers  and  the  receipt 
of  instructions  to  take  up  the  positions  indi- 
cated above,  with  establishing  his  advanced 
posts  at  Patay  and  Terminiers,  and  as  far  to 
the  right  as  Sougy.  All  that  line  was  kept 
by  Francs-tireurs,  supported  at  a  distance  by 
detachments  of  infantry  placed  at  Lignerolles, 
Villardu,  and  Bricy,  with  orders  to  support 
the  reconnaissances  of  the  cavalry,  and  to  assist 
in  dealing  a  blow  at  the  enemy  wheresoever  he 
presented  himself.  This  outpost  service  was 
under  the  command  of  an  African  officer, 
Colonel  Barbut,  of  the  4th  Light  Cavalry,  who 
took  up  his  own  position  at  Patay,  with  two 
squadrons  of  his  regiment,  and  the  strong  body 
of  Francs-tireurs  commanded  by  Lipowski.  Till 
then  the  Prussian  scouts  had  continually  me- 
naced the  French  lines.  Now,  however,  the 
tables  were  turned  upon  them,  and  the  French 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  Francs-tireurs,  made 
excursions  into  the  very  cantonments  of  the 
enenn ,  It  was  in  one  of  these  daring  recon- 
naissances that  they  surprised  Prince  Albrecht 
at  Viabon  (Nov.  14th),  and  made  a  capture  of  his 
despatches,  as  previously  related  {ante,  p.  177). 5 
Instructions  for  the  loth  and  16th  corps  to 
take  up  the  positions  we  have  roughly  traced 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  in  the 
villages  immediately  in  front,  were  issued  by 
General  DAurelle  de  Paladines  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  November.  Having  executed 
these  orders,  with  such  trivial  modifications 
as  may  have  suggested  themselves,  the  troops 
of  these  two  corps,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
stood  in  the  following  positions.  (See  plan  on 
the  preceding  page.) 

15th  Corps  d'A  rmie. 

The  cavalry  on  the  right  of  St.  Lye"  (it  is  shown  on 
the  left  of  the  town  by  mistake  in  the  plan). 

1st  division  of  infantry  (des  Pallieres)  between  St. 
Lye  and  Chevilly,  with  advanced  posts  at  Neuville- 
aux-Bois,  Villereau,  Bucy-le-Roi,  and  Artenay. 

2nd  division  of  infantry  (Martinean  des  Chenez)  from 
Chevilly  to  Gidy,  with  advanced  posts  at  La  Proven- 
chere  and  Huetre. 

Reserve  of  divisionary  artillery  at  Gidy. 

3rd  division  of  infantry  (Peytavin)  from  Gidy  to 
Boulay,  with  fortified  advanced  post  at  Bricy. 

Reserve  of  divisionary  artillery  at  Boulay. 

Reserve  of  artillery  of  the  15th  corps  at  Clos-Aubry. 


XQth  Corps  d'Armie. 

1st  division  of  infantry  at  Coinces,  Villardu,  Lig- 
nerolles, Roumilly,  St.  Peravy,  Coulimelle,  St.  Sigis- 
mond,  and  Champs,  with  advanced  posts  at  L'En- 
cornes,  Rouvray,  Patay,  and  Pe'ronville. 

Reserve  of  divisionary  artillery  at  St.  Peravy. 

2nd  division,  1st  brigade  at  Gemigny,  Cheminieres, 
Rosieres,  and  Coulmiers  ;  2nd  brigade  in  reserve  at 
Bucy-St.  -Liphard . 

Reserve  of  divisionary  artillery  towards  Ormes. 

3rd  division  in  reserve  at  Barres,  with  its  reserve  of 
divisionary  artillery  behind  it. 

Reserve  of  artillery  of  the  16th  corps  at  Pezelle  and 
Haute-Epine. 

The  cavalry  of  the  16th  corps  on  the  left  at  Coulimelle, 
Tournoisis,  and  Nids,  with  a  squadron  as  advanced 
post  at  Brilly,  and  another  at  Villeneuve-sur- 
Conie. 

The  movement  of  these  corps  into  their 
assigned  positions  brings  us  to  the  date  of  the 
outpost  affairs  between  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  troops  on  the  left  of 
General  DAurelle  dc  Paladines'  army.  The 
Duke,  as  before  stated,  had  massed  his  forces 
at  Chartres,  threatening  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Loir  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Loire),  and  at  the  same  time  manoeuvring 
in  front  of  the  line  from  Chartres  to  Etampes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  off  the  strength 
of  the  Loire  army,  if  possible,  in  this  direction. 
These  feints  and  preparatory  movements  were 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
found  at  Viabon,  the  possession  of  which  gave 
the  French  some  advantages.  On  November 
16th,  for  example,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lipowsky, 
who  commanded  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Paris,6 
and  had  moved  up  from  Patay,  by  way  of 
Rouvray  and  Guillonville,  came  upon  a  strong 
reconnoitring  force  of  the  enemy  in  advance  of 
Orgeres,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  who  were  manoeuvring  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  Prince  Albrecht,  now  in  precipitate 
flight  with  the  rest  of  the  rep-iment  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Voves.  The  Francs-tireurs  killed  a 
score  of  Uhlans,  wounded  a  dozen  more,  many 
of  whom  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy  ;  made 
a  prisoner,  and  captured  several  horses.  On 
the  21st,  again,  a  company  of  the  same  corps, 
led  by  Captain  Chabrillat,  Avoke  up  the  post 
of  Pomeranian  hussars  at  Santilly,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  of  whom  he  killed  eighteen, 
and  made  prisoners  of  four.  On  the  24th, 
a  party  of  cavalry  and  Francs-tireurs,  advanced 
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as  far  as  Baignaux,  where  it  engaged  two 
squadrons  and  a  company  of  sharp-shooters, 
killed  several,  and  captured  a  horse.  These 
arc  only  examples  of  the  adventurous  warfare 
which  the  proximity  of  the  two  armies  pro- 
voked daily  and  almost  hourly ;  generally 
speaking,  the  reconnoitring  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  either  driven  back  on  these 
occasions,  or  prevented  from  executing  their 
designs.7  Still  every  day  made  it  more  evi- 
dent that  a  general  attack  on  the  French  line 
was  in  preparation,  and,  as  we  think,  justified 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  adhering  to  the 
programme  of  defence  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted, for  good  or  evil,  by  the  resolution 
taken  at  the  Council  of  Villeneuve-d'Ingre' 
on  the  12th. 

If  we  have  made  ourselves  understood,  the 
reader  is  aware  that  Chateaudun  and  the  line 
of  the  Conie  were  too  remote  from  General 
D'Aurelle's  entrenchments  to  be  safely  com- 
prehended in  his  plans  of  defence.  Fiereck 
therefore  moved  up  from  Le  Mans  in  person, 


and  having  crossed  over  Chateaudun,  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  meet  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  But 
his  troops  consisting  merely  of  badly  organ- 
ized and  badly  armed  Mobiles,  without  even 
sufficient  clothing,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  veteran  soldiers  he  encountered 
beyond  the  Conie,  and  in  retreating  he  blew 
up  the  stone  bridge  at  Varize.s  About  the 
same  time,  General  Durrieu,  who  was  exe  I'.ng- 
himself  to  organize  the  17th  corps  at  Meache- 
noir,  between  Meung  and  Chateaudun,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  General  D'Aurelle 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  his  left ;  and  a 
week  later,  Crouzat,  with  the  20th  corps  at 
Gien,  and  Billot,  who  acted  provisionally  for 
Bourbaki,9  with  the  18th  at  Nevers,  were 
ordered  up  on  his  right.  We  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapter  what  these  orders  portended,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Loire  Army  can  justly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  plans  which  he  was  ordered 
to  execute  piece  by  piece. 
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*  It  is  possible  that  Borel,  the  chief  of  General  D'Aurelle  de 
Paladines'  staff,  may  have  suggested  in  the  Conference  at  Ville- 
neuve-d'Ingre. at  which  we  have  seen  lie  was  present,  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  retire  on  Salbris  than  to  advance  on 
1'aiis,  as  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  4th  cf  Novemlier,  intended  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
advance  on  Orleans  from  Marchenoir,  which  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Coulmiers.  General  D'Aurelle  justly  observes  ihat  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  he  who  would  not  yield  to  the  strategical 
reasoning  of  an  officer  so  esteemed  as  Borel  before  his  victory, 
should  counsel  the  same  policy  immediately  alter  he  had  defeated 
lhe  enemy,  and  so  far  proved  that  his  strategy  was  sound. 

2  La  Premiere  Annie  de  la  Loire  :  par  le  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines,  pp.  139 — 144. 

3  As  General  Chaiizy  rather  prides  himself  on  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  it  :— 

"General, — I  have  already  had  the  honour  at  various  op- 
portunities of  calling  your  attention  to  the  movements  operated 
by  the  enemy  in  our  front  since  we  took  up  the  positions  we  now 
occupy. 

"An  army  which  seems  to  be  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  as  appears  from  the  documents  which  I  hare 
communicated  to  you,  and  which  must  be  of  considerable  strength, 
since  the  intelligence  arriving  from  all  sides  estimated  variously 
at  45,000  or  60,000  men,  has  advanced  from  the  environs  of 
Etampes  upon  Chartres,  masking  its  movement  by  the  two 
divisions  of"  cavalry  commanded  respectively  by  Prince  Albrecht 
and  Stolberg. 

"That  army,  which  is  strongly  established  at  Chartres,  has 
to-day  commenced  operations  towards  the  west,  on  the  whole  line 
from  Illiers  to  Dreux,  and  even  to  Evreux,  having  on  its  left  the 
cavalry  division  of  Prince  Albrecht,  which  overruns  the  whole 
country  facing  Conic  and  Bonneval,  to  check  the  forces  which 
we  have  at  Chateaudun  and  in  the  Perche,  thus  observing  the 


left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire;  whilst  the  division  of  Stolberg, 
which  appears  to  be  halted  in  the  environs  cf  Toury  and  Janville, 
from  whence  it  operates  as  far  as  Orgeres,  marks  all  that  is  going 
on  along  the  railroad  from  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  observes  our 
right  wing;  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  the  reinforcements 
coming  from  the  east  have  put  the  Second  Prussian  Army,  now 
in  our  front,  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  operations  it  has 
planned,  whether  upon  Orleans  or  Nevers. 

"  Such  is  the  appreciation  I  have  arrived  at  concerning  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  only  intelligence  that 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  directly,  and  hitherto  no  other  has 
been  furnished  to  me.  This  appreciation  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  communicate  to  you,  that  if  you  think  proper  you  may  lie 
able  to  rectify  it  where  in  any  point  it  may  be  inexact,  because 
it  dominates  in  the  dispositions  I  have  made  to  organise  the  action 
of  the  ICth  corps  whether  for  the  defensive  or  the  offensive. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  country  before  me,  of  the  positions  I 
occupy,  and  of  the  eventualities  that  may  arise,  has  led  me  to 
think  that  in  any  case  it  would  be  preferable  to  move  the  16th 
corps  as  high  as  Patay,  so  as  to  occupy  with  our  Left  a  part  ot 
the  line  of  the  Conie  which  I  have  visited,  and  which  is  indis- 
putably the  best  defence  of  that  country. 

"  We  should  thus  protect  the  high  road  from  Chateaudun  to 
Orleans,  which  could  alone  make  secure  our  communication* 
with  the  17th  corps,  link  us  witli  the  troops  which  are  at 
Chateaudun  and  in  the  Perche,  and  enable  us  to  cover  at  once 
Orleans,  Vendome,  and,  by  consequence,  Blois  and  Tours, 
while  linking  us  with  the  forces  of  the  west  without  scattering; 
us,  in  view  of  any  attempt  which  the  enemy  coming  from 
Etampes  and  the  east  might  make  either  against  our  right  wing 
or  any  point  whatsoever  of  our  line. 

"  If  you  approve  of  this  movement,  I  might  push  my  advanced 
posts  on  the  second  branch  of  the  Conie,  which  I  would  manage 
to  occupy  with  all  my  corps  of  Francs-tireurs  and  a  curtain  of 
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cavalry,  in  such  a  fashion  that  these  advanced  posts,  linking 
with  those  of  the  15th  corps  on  the  line  of  Artenay  and  Lumenu, 
may  observe  and  interrupt  the  douhle  communication  which  the 
two  armies  of  the  enemy  seek  to  maintain  by  way  of  Voves. 

"  That  disposition  would  reduce  the  zone  of  the  enemy's  re- 
quisitions, deceive  him  as  to  our  real  intentions,  clear  our  front 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  consolidate  the  left  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire,  which  would  thus  occupy  positions  easy  to  defend, 
and  in  which  it  is  important  that  the  enemy  should  not  forestall 
us. 

"  Lastly,  I  perceive  in  this  combination  another  advantage  : 
we  should  change  our  bivouacs  and  cantonments,  which  have 
become  uninhabitable  from  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
the  inclement  weather,  for  more  healthy  locations,  the  sanatory 
state  of  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  should  provide  our- 
selves in  the  rear,  in  case  we  should  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
lines  of  defence  we  are  at  present  preparing,  more  space  for  the 
movements  of  our  artillery  and  our  convoys,  now  so  closely 
packed  in  our  limited  communications  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  an  obstruction  if  we  had  to  operate  a  precipitate  movement 
of  retreat  before  an  effort  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  will  add  in  conclusion  that  this  forward  movement,  though 
very  limited,  would  contribute  to  maintain  among  our  troops  that 
confidence  which  the  battle  of  Coulmiers  has  given  them,  and 
which  the  idea  of  an  offensive  movement  can  alone  efficiently 
maintain.  "  Accept,  etc., 

(Signed)  "Chanzy." 

4  "  Jl  ne  fut  fait  a  cette  demande  aucune  response." — Ibid. 
p.  51.  It  is  easy  to  detect  beneath  the  surface  a  current  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  generals,  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
on  the  part  of  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladincs,  considering  how 
Chanzy  addressed  him  on  policy,  as  if  desirons  of  pushing  himself 
into  notoriety.  The  impression  we  get  from  a  study  of  the  two 
characters  is  that  Chanzy  thought  himself  much  the  more  fit  for 
command,  but  we  shall  see  further  on  that  he  was  not  quite  in- 
fallible. 

6  The  despatches  captured  were  an  order  from  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  head-quarters,  dated  November  12th,  directing 
the  movements  of  Prince  Albrecht,  and  the  divisional  order  of 
the  latter  in  execution  of  those  movements.  See  appendix  to 
Chanzy's  book,  Note  3. 

6  There  were  three  groups  of  Francs- tire urs  in  the  front.  1st 
The  Francs-tireurs  of  the  Sarthe,  (Commandant  Foudras,)  at 
Sougy  and  Terminiers.  2.  The  Francs-tireurs  of  Paris,  (Lieut- 
Colonel  Lipowski,)  at  Patay,  Eouvray,  and  Guillonville;  and 
3.  The  Francs-tireurs  of  Saint  Denis,  (Commandant  Lienard,)  at 
Peronville,  who  watched  the  whole  line  of  the  Conie,  as  far  up 
as  Varize.  Tiie  whole  were  under  the  command  of  Lipowski  for 
attacks  on  outposts ;  who  at  the  same  time  kept  up  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  Barbut  for  the  execution  of  reconnaissances. 

7  'Ihe  merit  must  here  be  assigned  to  General  Chanzy  of 
having'  formed  a  squadron  of  elite  cavalry  for  this  kind  of  work, 
selected  from  the  best  and  most  intrepid  hnrsemen  in  his  cavalry 
regiments.  The  command  of  this  chosen  band  was  confided  to 
Captain  Bernard,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  courage.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  these  outpost  atHairs  and  raids  on 
either  side,  added  to  the  fact  that  Von  der  Tann's  cavalry  was 
eventually  (as  we  have  stated  before,  in  the  text)  accompanied 
by  infantry  to  clear  the  way  and  discover  ambushes,  are  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  method  first  invented  by  General  Stuart,  of  the 
Confederate  Army  in  the  American  Civil  War,  of  using  cavalry 
as  infantry,  had  not  been  adopted  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man Army.  An  interesting  letter  from  an  officer  of  Groeben's 
division,  which  was  employed  to  pilot  ManteufFel's  way,  and  keep 
his  flank  clear,  on  his  march  from  Metz,  appeared  about  this  time, 
and  flora  it  we  learn  that  half  a  battalion  of  Prussian  Jagers 
accompanied  each  brigade  of  horse ;  only  in  this  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  moving  more  rapidly,  country  carts  were  impressed  for 
carrying  the  infantry.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  formed  at  the 
best  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  mounted  rifles,  whose  services 
as  skirmishers  in  a  wooded  country  where  long  marches  were 
necessary,  were  found  invaluable  on  many  occasions,  and  with  a 


body  of  whom  Sheridan  finally  broke  Lee's  lines  before  Peters- 
burg, and  caused  the  instant  fall  of  the  Southern  capital  they 
had  protected. 

8  La  Premiere  Armee  de  la  Loire,  p.  169.  The  incident 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  reported  to  the  Minister  of  War  by 
General  DAurelle,  under  date  of  November  18th.  (Ibid.  p.  170.) 
Another  encounter  took  place  at  Varize,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  this.  In  that  case  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Lipowski 
were  engaged.    (See  Chapter  LXXIV.) 

9  Bourbaki's  position  was  not  well  defined  at  this  moment, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  without  recall- 
ing the  incidents  of  the  "  Romantic  Episode  in  the  story  of 
Metz,"  so  far  as  connected  with  his  departure  from  the  capital  of 
Lorraine,  and  his  visit  to  Chislehurst.  To  the  details  already 
given  (ante,  p. 100, sqq.)  the  following  may  be  added  from  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  writing  from  Tours, 
under  date  of  November  14th.  He  says  (on  "  reliable  authority") 
that  after  leaving  Chislehurst,  "Bourbaki  went  to  Brussels,  and 
proposed  to  return  to  Metz,  but  on  crossing  the  French  frontier 
he  received  an  order  from  M.  Gambetta  to  report  himself  at  Tours. 
He  obeyed  without  hesitation.  On  his  arrival  here  he  was  asked 
authoritatively  how  he  came  to  leave  Metz,  and  what  he  went  to 
do  in  England.  The  General  answered  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
told  him  that  a  person  named  Regnier  had  come  to  Metz  with  a 
message  from  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  desired  to  see  General 
Bourbaki,  and  that  the  Marshal  wished  him  to  go.  Bourbaki 
objected  strongly  to  leave  liis  command,  and  said  he  would  not 
leave  it  unless  the  Marshal  gave  him  a  written  order.  That  order 
was  given,  and  thereupon  Bourbaki,  without  difficulty,  passed 
through  the  Prussian  lines  in  the  Geneva  uniform  of  an  ambu- 
lance surgeon.  There  was  little  occasion,  says  this  correspondent, 
for  the  disguise,  since  it  is  very  obvious  that  Bourbaki,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not,  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  jointly 
employed  by  the  Bonapartists  and  the  Prussians.  When  he 
arrived  at  Chislehurst,  the  Empress,  Bourbaki  said,  seemed  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  and  denied  that  she  had  sent  for  him.  He  gave 
to  M.  Gambetta  no  further  account  of  the  conversation  that 
passed,  and  which  he  doubtless  considered  confidential.  The 
whole  truth  is,  therefore,  not  yet  out,  aud  perhaps  never  will  be 
known.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  it' the  soi-disant 
M.  Regnier's  story  be  true,  the  Empress  could  not  have  been 
surprised  at  seeing  General  Bourbaki,  because  if  she  did  not 
personally  give  M.  Regnier  his  commission,  she  was  aware  of  it, 
did  not  oppose  it,  and  only  objected  that  the  enterprise  was 
difficult  and  dangerous."  The  "N.''  or  "M."  pamphlet  reproaches 
Bourbaki  for  not  having  given  to  the  Empress  the  explana- 
tions which  were  expected  of  him,  as  we  have  before  stated;  but 
this  correspondent  adds  :  "  When  M.  Gambetta  had  heard  all 
that  Bourbaki  had  to  say  about  Chislehurst,  which  was  next  to 
nothing  at  all,  he  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Bazaine.  The 
answer  was  at  first  conveyed  by  '  making  a  face'  expressive  of 
disgust.  On  being  asked  what  that  face  meant,  Bourbaki  said, 
'  Bazaine  thinks  of  himself  alone  '  (ne  swge  qu'd  lui).  Gam- 
betta then  asked  Bourbaki  wdiether,  if  he  offered  him  a  command, 
he  would  accept  it,  and  give  his  word  of  honour  as  a  soldier  that 
he  would  loyally  serve  the  Republic.  He  said  he  would.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  would  accept  the  command-iu-chief  of 
all  the  French  armies,  he  declined,  but  said  he  thought 
he  might  be  useful  in  the  north.  Thereupon  M.  Gambetta,  who 
knows  that  generals  cannot  be  improvised,  and  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  man  of  Bourbaki's  valour  and  capacity, 
resolved  to  trust  him.''  It  was  in  this  northern  command  at 
Lille  that  we  last  parted  with  Bourbaki,  at  the  period  of  his 
resignation,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Faidherbe.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  not  quite  trusted,  owing  to  the 
above  circumstances,  and  that, whatever  confidence  M.  Gambetta 
may  have  felt,  there  were  some  who  would  not  work  with  him 
comfortably.     Details  are  yet  wanting  on  this  subject. 

Bourbaki  did  not  join  the  18th  corps  at  Nevers,  but  it  was  led 
into  action  at  Biaune-la-Rolande  by  General  Billot,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter.  That  corps,  however,  having,  together 
with  the  20  th,  retreated  south  after  the  defeat  of  the  Loire  army, 
formed  the  kernel  of  the  forces  he  subsequently  commanded. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

AMATEUR   STRATEGY — BATTLE    OF   BEAUNE- 
LA-EOLANDE. 

Resume  on  the  Subject  of  General  D'Aurelle's  Policy— Difference 
ot  view  at  Tours ;  how  and  when  occasioned — Letter  of  Gam- 
be  tta's  Secretary,|November  19th— General  D'Aurelle's  reply, 
and  rejoinder  of  Gambetta,  November  20th— How  to  spoil  a 
good  General,  and  utilise  a  good  drill— Influence  of  a  panic  on 
Amateur  Strategy— A  Soldier's  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
Genius  of  a  Civilian— Anticipations  of  evil,  too  soon  to  be 
realized— The  sad  necessity  of  doing  something— The  thing  to 
be  done,  and  the  movement  of  troops  consequent  upon  it— The 
20th  Corps  ordered  to  the  front— The  march  of  the  10th  Ger- 
man Corps,  and  collisions  on  the  Montargis  Road— Position  of 
Crouzat  between  Montliard  and  Bellegarde-  Movement  of 
the  1st  15th— A  curious  study  in  strategical  piecework— The 
18th  Corps  to  follow  up  the  20th— Further  orders  awaited— 
Change  in  the  command  of  the  17th  Corps  on  the  Left — 
Commencement  of  the  Battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolande— 
Cannonade  and  charge  of  Infantry  —  The  Germans  sur- 
rounded; their  critical  situation— The  Village  on  fire— The 
arrival  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  repulse  of  the  French 
— Share  of  the  18th  Corps  and  Cathelineau's  Volunteers  in 
the  Battle—  Galantry  of  the  Mobiles— Situation  of  the  French 
in  the  positions  to  which  they  fell  back— Extraordinary 
Letter  of  M.  de  Freycinet  iu  reply  to  General  Crouzat— 
Intelligence  of  Duerot's  Sortie— Positions  of  the  18th  and 
20th  Corps  on  the  first  of  December. 

We  have  shown  that  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Loire  Army  was  to 
remain  purely  on  the  defensive  in  his  en- 
trenched position  before  Orleans,  until  the 
combined  strength  of  the  Duke  and  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  broken  against  his  lines 
as  a  wave  against  a  rock.  This  also,  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe,  on  documentary 
evidence,  was  the  policy  of  the  Tours  Govern- 
ment, both  before  and  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers.  All  the  measures  taken 
by  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  had  this  for 
their  object.  The  advice  of  the  chief  of  his 
staff  to  fall  back  on  Salbris,  and  the  urgent 
appeals  of  General  Chanzy  to  move  against 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  were  alike  rejected. 
The  demonsti'ation  on  his  left  by  General 
Fie'reck,  and  the  movements  of  the  17th  corps 
el'armee,  apparently  in  concert  with  that  at- 
tempt, were  independent  operations,  and  were 
by  no  means  what  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  writing  after  the  defeat  of  the  Loire 
Army,  led  the  public  to  believe.1  The  truth 
is,  the  strategical  operations  of  this  campaign 
were  never  combined  under  his  hand.  The 
Tours  Government — in  other  words,  MM. 
Gambetta  and  his  secretary,  Freycinet — di- 
rected the  movements  of  these  several  forces 
from  a  distance,  with  the  hope  of  combining 


them  in  concert  with  a  grand  sortie  from 
Paris  ;  and  when  the  movement  of  the  western 
armies  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  them 
armies),  under  Ke'ratry  and  Fiereck,  had  failed, 
there  was  a  wild  alarm  at  Tours  for  the  safety 
of  the  Delegate  Government  itself,  and  the 
idea  of  precipitating  the  Loire  Army  upon 
Paris  gained  sudden  strength.  On  the  19th 
of  November,  M.  Freycinet  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing important  historioal  letter  to  General 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines — the  positions  held  by 
his  troops  at  that  time  being  such  as  we  have 
described  them  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  rapidly  concentrat- 
ing on  his  right  front,  and  the  Duke  of  Meek- 
lenburg  holding  the  line  from  west  to  east,  of 
which  Chartres  was  the  centre,  and  Chateau- 
dun  the  immediate  objective  : — 

"  General, — I  write  you  a  few  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  forces,  that  you  may  consider  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  forces  placed  at  your  disposition. 

"The  17th  corps,  Commandant  Durrieu,  now 
numbering  some  forty  thousand  men,  is  reunited  be- 
tween Meung  and  Chateaudun.  It  is  placed  under 
your  direction,  and  protects  your  right  wing.  It  is 
itself  protected  by  the  troops  dispersed  between 
Chateaudun  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  which  I  am  en- 
gaged in  reuniting  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mandant Jaures,2  a  naval  captain,  who  will  likewise 
obey  your  strategic  instructions. 

"  On  your  right  wing  I  have  summoned  the  army 
of  Crouzat  to  Gien.  Its  present  strength,  includ- 
ing a  division  of  the  18th  corps,  which  happens  to 
be  with  it,  is  50,000  men.  It,  too,  will  obey  your 
orders. 

"  In  fine,  we  are  mustering  at  Nevers,  under  the 
command  of  Bourbaki,8  the  18th  corps,  which  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  which,  with  the  division 
for  the  moment  with  Crouzat,  will  count  45,000 
men. 

"  Thus  you  will  have  on  your  left  some  60,000 
men,  and  on  your  right  about  45,000,  ready  to 
move  in  your  support,  and  obey  your  strategic 
orders. 

"Although  you  will  not,  I  am  aware,  place  any 
confidence  in  bodies  so  recently  formed,  I  continue 
to  think  there  is  here  an  important  element  of  action 
at  a  given  moment. 

"The  artillery  of  Crouzat  numbers  some  sixty 
pieces,  and  that  of  Durrieu  is  a  littte  superior. 
Bourbaki's  corps  will  also  have  its  full  complement 
of  guns. 

"I  beg  you  to  consider  if  you  could  not  sensibly 
augment  the  strength  of  these  corps  by  gradually 
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exchanging  them  with  those  which  are  actually 
under  your  hand.  Thus  the  corps  of  Chanzy 
might  exchange  with  that  of  Durrieu,  which  you 
would  bring  into  order  by  your  severe  discipline, 
and  by-and-bye  you  might  replace  the  old  division  of 
Pailleres  by  the  corps  of  Crouzat.  You  would  then 
give  the  initiative  to  your  wings  of  well-constituted 
mobile  troops,  and  you  would  keep  in  the  centre 
the  young  troops  [forces  nouvelles)  which  you  would 
gradually  lick  into  shape  (fagonneriez)  as  you  have 
done  the  15th  and  16th  corps. 

"  These  are  the  considerations  which  I  wish  to 
submit  to  you,  and  you  will  judge  what  it  is  pro- 
per to  do  ('  et  vous  verrez  la  suite  qu'il  conviendralt 
de  leur  donner.') 

"  I  also  desire  you  to  advise  with  your  generals 
as  to  the  best  direction  to  give  to  that  total  force 
of  250,000  men  which  you  will  have  at  your  dis- 
posal. We  do  not  mean  to  stay  for  ever  at  Orleans. 
Paris  is  famishing,  and  calls  aloud  for  succour. 

"  Consider  well  the  course  you  ought  to  take 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Trochu,  who  will  sally 
out  to  meet  you  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  at  the  same  time  that  a  diversion  will  be  at- 
tempted in  the  North. 

"  We  also  will  consider  a  plan  here.  As  soon 
as  you  have  arrived  at  some  definite  conclusion  [or 
as  soon  as  your  ideas  are  sufficiently  matured — un 
peu  arretees]  on  this  important  matter,  let  me  know. 
We  will  meet  at  Tours  or  at  your  head-quarters  to 
confer  together. 

(Signed)  "  Freyoinet." 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  most 
unmilitary  of  readers  in  this  extraordinary 
letter,  is  the  cool  proposal  to  the  commander 
of  an  army  on  the  eve  of  fighting  a  great 
battle,  to  exchange  the  battalions  he  had  dis- 
ciplined— and  indeed  scarcely  disciplined — 
with  immense  labour,  for  the  raw  troops  right 
and  left  of  him.  Such  a  shifting  even  of  the 
best  troops  in  face  of  the  enemy  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  experiment ;  but  with  such 
troops  as  Gambetta  proposed  to  give  General 
D'Aurelle  in  exchange  for  his  better  trained 
soldiers,  and  with  such  an  enemy  in  front  as 
the  Germans  had  proved  themselves  to  be  in 
this  war,  the  proposition  to  a  military  man 
must  have  looked  like  little  else  than  insanity. 
Added  to  this,  the  very  object  with  which  the 
suggestion  was  made,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
was  to  prepare  for  an  advance  against  the 
formidable  foe  already  menacing  the  front  of 
the  position ! 


General  D'Aurelle  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
in  maturing  his  ideas;  they  were  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  "  arveUes  "  for  the  Minister  of 
War  before  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 
He  replied  at  once,  a  little  sarcastically,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  given  the  proposal  "  all  the 
attention  it  merited,"  and  then  pointed  out 
that  the  figures  were  exaggerated,  and  the 
suggestions  altogether  preposterous.  But  this 
correspondence  is  of  too  much  historical  im- 
portance to  be  passed  lightly  over.  We  will 
therefore  give  the  General's  reply  in  extenso, 
and  also  the  sharp  rejoinder  which  it  imme- 
diately brought  from  the  pen  of  Gambetta 
himself. 

"  Villeneuve-d'Ingre,  Nov.  20th,  1870. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre, — I  have  the  honour  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  M.  de  Freyeinet,  and  brought  here  by  M.  de 
Rocheforf. 

"I  have  examined  it  with  all  the  attention  that 
it  merits. 

"  I  had  seen  from  the  first  that  the  territorial 
command  of  the  west,  which  you  wished  to  place 
under  my  direction,  was  too  difficult  for  me  to 
accept,  and  I  had  already  had  the  honour  of  de- 
clining that  responsibility.  The  troops  of  that 
command  are  not  mobilisable,  and  can  only  render 
local  service.  Their  administration  would  be  too 
difficult  for  any  Intendant  to  overcome. 

"  I  request,  therefore,  that  this  command  may  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  commandant  of 
the  west,  unless  you  should  judge  it  convenient  to 
unite  it  to  the  army  of  Brittany. 

"  General  Crouzat  informs  me  that  he  is  to-day 
at  Gien  with  20,000  men.  As  for  the  division  of 
the  18th  corps,  under  the  orders  of  General  Feillet- 
Pilatrie,  it  belongs  to  the  corps  d'arme'e  which  is 
being  organized  at  Nevers,  and  which  is  to  be 
commanded  by  General  Bourbaki. 

"  All  the  troops  of  the  loth  corps  are  in  course 
of  formation,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  to  march 
against  the  enemy  like  trained  soldiers. 

"  Your  estimate  of  the  strength  of  these  forces  is 
accordingly  exaggerated,  and  in  part  fictitious. 

"  You  propose  in  your  letter  that  I  should  make 
exchanges  of  corps  newly  formed  with  the  15th  and 
16th  corps,  which  I  have  under  my  hand. 

' '  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  when  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  standing  in  line  of  battle  against  the 
enemy,  that  such  movements  should  be  attempted. 

"  I  am  forced  to  reduce  very  considerably  the 
estimate  of  250,000  men  which  you  indicate  will 
so  soon  be  at  my  disposal. 

"  I  will  make  every  effort  to  utilize  [tirer]  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  tbe  troops  confided  to 
mo,  but  it  would  bo  dangerous  to  make  a  deceptive 
mirage  of  figures  marshalled  on  paper,  and  take 
them  for  a  reality. 

"Before  any  plan  to  effect  a  junction  with 
General  Trochu  can  be  considered,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  made  acquainted  with  what  is  passing  at 
Paris,  and  with  tbe  intentions  of  that  General. 

"  As  for  the  project  which  you  have  under  con- 
sideration at  Tours,  I  will  give  it  due  attention  as 
soon  as  it  is  submitted  to  me. 

(Signed)  "D'Aurelle." 

There  is  so  little  attempt  made  in  this 
caustic  letter  to  disguise  the  contempt  felt  by 
the  soldier  for  the  amateur  pretensions  of  the 
civilian  to  dictate  the  arrangements  and  direct 
the  movements  of  distant  armies,  that  it  need 
not  surprise  us  if  the  fiery  Gambetta  seized 
his  pen  to  reply  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the 
General  had  expressed  his  views.  Unhappily 
it  was  thus  poor  France  was  sacrificed. 

"Tours,  20th  Nov.,  1870. 

"  General, — The  letter  you  received  from  M.  de 
Freycinct  had  been  discussed  with  me,  and  I  beg 
you  to  consider  it  as  the  serious  and  decided  ex- 
pression of  my  views. 

"  I  repeat  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  three  prin- 
cipal measures. 

"1.  It  is  of  the  most  obvious  utility  to  have  upon 
your  two  wings  strong  and  well-disciplined  troops, 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that, 
thanks  to  your  vigilance  and  your  energy,  you  have 
transformed  the  moral  and  conduct  of  your  troops. 

"It  is  necessary  to  continue  that  wholesome 
education,  and  to  extend  it.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  you  cannot  accomplish  that  work  with  precipi- 
tation, and  without  taking  account  of  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  military  action  ;  but  it  is  needful 
to  think  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible  to 
substitute  a  portion  of  the  troops  placed  on  your  left 
by  some  of  those  you  have  disciplined,  it  is  needful 
that  it  should  be  done  with  the  same  prudence. 

"  The  same  rule  applies  to  your  right.  All 
depends  on  the  choice  of  the  time  and  measure. 

"  2.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  General 
Crouzat,  received  this  morning,  who  reckons  his 
forces  at  55,000  men,  and  who  appears  to  me 
quite  satisfied.  I  cannot  therefore  understand 
the  reduction  you  have  made  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  men.* 

*  General  D'Aurelle  explains  that  Crouzat  supposed  at  the 
moment  that  he  had  under  his  orders  not  only  a  division  detached 
from  the  18th  corps,  but  also  the  first  division  of  the  15th  corps 
which  was  to  move  in  concert  with  him.  This,  however,  was 
not  so,  as  General  des  Pailleres,  being  his  senior,  took  command 
of  the  forces  which  were  ordered  to  march  on  Pithiviers. 


"  Besides,  when  I  take  into  account  the  succes- 
sive additions  that  you  can  receive  from  here  in 
three  weeks  as  before  you  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  250,000  men,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
do  not  take  fictions  for  realities. 

' '  I  have  too  much  regard  for  the  interests  at 
stake  to  create  such  illusions.  The  reinforcements 
which  I  indicate  you  will  certainly  receive. 

"  Orleans  ought  to  be  for  us  a  new  base  of 
operations,  as  Salbris  was.  It  is  from  thence  we 
ought  to  make  the  great  movement  upon  Paris, 
according  to  a  plan  which  we  will  determine  in 
common. 

"3.  To  this  end  I  beg  you  to  study,  on  your 
part,  a  plan  of  operations  having  Paris  for  the 
supreme  objective. 

"I  cannot  allow  that  this  preparation  presup- 
poses your  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  projects 
of  General  Trochu. 

"  We  are  without  news  ;  chance  alone  enables 
us  to  obtain  intelligence  in  an  intermittent  sort  of 
fashion  ;  this  is  one  unknown  quantity  the  more  in 
our  problem,  which  we  ought  to  be  resolved  to 
vanquish  like  the  rest.  It  is  sufficient  to  presup- 
pose that  Paris  knows  of  our  presence  at  Orleans, 
and  that  henceforth  it  is  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 
which  Orleans  is  the  central  point  that  the  Paris- 
ians must  be  fatally  condemned  to  act. 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  take  into  consideration 
these  general,  but  so  far  sound  views,  in  accordance 
with  which  our  operations  must  be  planned,  and 
begging  you  to  accept  the  assurance,  etc. 


(Signed) 


"Leon  Gambetta." 


These  letters  speak  for  themselves  except  in 
one  point.  What  did  M.  Gambetta  mean  by 
urging  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  to  draft 
his  best  troops  from  the  centre  to  the  wings,  with 
a  view  to  an  advance  on  Paris,  while  he  ac- 
knowledged almost  with  the  same  stroke  of  the 
pen  that  the  military  education  of  the  troops 
newly  incorporated  in  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time  ?  Did  he 
think  it  possible  to  adopt  the  advice  of  General 
Chanzy,  and  advance  with  the  Left — strength- 
ened by  the  abstraction  of  the  best  troops  of 
DAurelle  de  Paladines'  corps  from  the  centre 
— against  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at 
the  same  time  direct  Crouzat  and  Bourbaki, 
strengthened  in  like  manner  on  the  Right 
against  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  while 
General  D'Aurelle,  admitted  to  be  a  first-rate 
drill,  remained  behind  in  his  entrenchments  ? 
Something  of  this  kind  is  really  suggested  by 
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all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  especially 
when  we  find  Gambetta  writing  on  the  20th, 
assuring  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  he 
Would  receive  sufficient  reinforcements  during 
the  next  three  weeks  to  raise  his  strength 
to  250,000  men,  added  to  the  fact  that 
movements  in  advance  were  ordered  within 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  !  The  last-men- 
tioned fact  would  appear  incredible  if  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  order  printed,  in  fac- 
simile of  M.  Freycinet's  handwriting,  dated 
from  the  Ministry  of  War  at  Tours  on  the  21st 
of  November,  were  not  before  us.  So  urgent 
was  this  movement  thought  to  be  by  the 
Delegate  Government,  that  the  instructions 
Avere  at  first  informal,  and  were  supplemented 
by  a  despatch  dated  the  next  day  (22nd)  at 
midnight.  The  substance  of  these  orders  was 
that  General  de  Pailleres  (1st  division,  15  th 
corps)  was  to  move  up  in  the  direction  of  Chil- 
leurs-aux-Boix  (see  sketch  map  of  the  battle- 
field before  Orleans,  ante,  p.  279);  and  that 
General  Crouzat,  with  the  20th  corps,  was  in 
like  manner  to  move  up  from  Gien  towards 
Beaune-la-Rolande,  with  the  view  of  com- 
bining the  movements  of  the  two  corps  in  an 
advance  upon  Pithiviers.  But  why  this  sud- 
den determination  ?  The  explanation  is  that 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  rapidly  coming 
into  line  by  way  of  Montargis,  Beaumont,  and 
Pithiviers,  the  so-called  Army  of  the  West  had 
been  scattered  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
Fiereck  had  been  driven  back  over  the  Conie, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  there  was  a  panic 
at  Tours.  How  else  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances we  know  not;  for  certainly  the  ad- 
vance "now  so  suddenly  ordered  was  not  the 
contemplated  movement  on  Paris  in  support 
of  General  Trochu's  expected  sortie. 

Was  there  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  panic  ? 
It  would  hardly  seem  so.  The  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg had  pursued  the  discomfited  troops 
of  Keratry  only  so  far  south  as  brought  him 
into  a  line  with  the  forces  of  Von  der  Tann ; 
and  although,  had  he  been  left  alone,  it  was 
quite  possible  the  Duke  might  have  blundered 
on  as  far  as  Tours  without  knowing  why, 
the  fact  was  he  had  now  come  under  the 
superior  direction  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  was  little  likely  to  commit  the  strategic 


mistake  that  would  have  been  implied  in  such 
a  movement,  while  the  Loire  army,  of  un- 
known strength,  and  with  a  sound  core  at 
least  of  lately  victorious  troops,  lay  couchant 
in  the  midst. 

The  surmise  that  the  sudden  movement 
towards  Pithiviers  on  the  Right  was  dictated 
by  a  panic  at  Tours,  gains  strength  when  we 
find  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the  Left,  to 
cover  Chateauclun,  was  also  ordered  in  the 
same  absolute  manner.  Indeed,  in  this  case 
the  commander,  Durrieu,  was  removed  from 
his  post,  and  General  de  Sonis  appointed  to 
the  17th  corps  in  his  stead,  the  former  not 
having  shown  sufficient  activity  to  satisfy  the 
Delegate  Government.  A  conclusive  consi- 
deration is,  that  these  movements  were  not 
such  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  ap- 
prove as  being  at  all  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  army.  As  in  duty  bound, 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  issued  the 
necessary  instructions  to  the  Generals  con- 
cerned, and  then  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Gambetta  : — 

"  St.  Jean  de  la  Ruelle,  23rd  Nov.,  1870. 
"  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Monsieur  le  Ministre, — I  have  received  the 
telegraphic  despatch  which  orders  me  to  make  the 
movement  upon  Pithiviers  with  the  first  division  of 
the  15th  corps  and  the  20th  corps,  which  will  ac- 
cordingly encamp  for  the  night,  to-morrow  the  21th, 
at  Chilleuvs-aux-Bois  and  Beauneda-Bolande. 

"I  have  given  the  necessary  orders  to  General 
des  Pailleres  and  to  General  Crouzat. 

"After  having  made  my  dispositions  to  ensure 
the  execution  of  the  orders  you  have  given  me,  I 
have  another  duty  to  fulfil — that  of  imparting  my 
whole  mind  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  operation 
you  have  ordered,  and  upon  the  consequences  it 
may  have. 

"The  objective  that  you  indicate  to  General 
Pailleres,  to  whom  I  am  confiding  that  operation,  is 
Pithiviers,  one  of  the  cantonments  of  the  concentra- 
tion which  the  enemy  is  operating  in  our  front,  be- 
tween Juranville,  Sermaises.  and  Pithiviers. 

"It  is  nececsary,  then,  to  observe  that  a  large 
part  of  his  forces,  which  we  cannot  estimate  (in  the 
whole)  at  less  than  70,000  or  80,000  men,  will 
arrive  to  the  succour  of  the  defenders  of  Pithiviers, 
a  city  of  considerable  size,  protected  in  front  by  a 
ravine,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  which  is  unfit, 
indeed,  to  sustain  a  siege,  but  which  must  become 
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BEFORE    THE    BATTLE. 


a  very  serious  obstacle  when  it  is  occupied  ;  and  the 
defenders  are  certain  of  being  reinforced  at  the 
very  latest  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Pithiviers  is  one  of  those  positions  which  should 
be  mastered  by  a  turning  movement.  But  General 
Pailleres  cannot  turn  it  on  the  left,  because  it  is  on 
that  side  the  enemy  will  arrive  in  force.  General 
Crouzat,  perhaps,  would  have  more  facilities  on  the 


right.  In  any  case,  a  struggle  is  to  be  expected,  so 
much  the  more  serious  for  us,  considering  that  the 
ground  is  soaked,  and  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
move  the  artillery  by  railway. 

"That  struggle  is  certain  to  draw  to  Pithiviers 
the  Prussian  army;  and  that  we  may  not  leave 
Pailleres  and  Crouzat  to  be  crushed,  we  should  find 
it  necessary  to  move  up  in  their  support. 


SOLDIERS    VERSUS  CIVILIANS 


AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 


"  Should  we  arrive  in  time  ?  That  is  doubtful, 
seeing  that  Pithiviers  is  nearer  to  the  Prussian  can- 
tonments than  to  ours. 

"  To  be  certain,  then,  of  supporting  Pailleres  and 
Crouzat  efficiently,  it  is  needful  that  our  army  move 
forward  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  Generals 
march  on  Pithiviers. 

"  The   consequences  to  be   deduced  from  these 


premises  is  that  the  proposed  operation  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  occupation  of  Pithiviers  by  a  part 
of  the  army,  but  will  become  a  general  battle,  in 
which  the  whole  army  will  be  engaged,  and  which 
we  shall  go  to  deliver  a  day's  march  from  the  forti- 
fied position  we  have  studied  and  armed  with  so 
much  care. 

"  Instead  of  remaining  in  our  lines,  we  should  go 
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to  seek  tho  enemy  in  his,  risking  tho  loss  of  our 
artillery,  of  which  wo  could  make  no  use,  consider- 
ing tho  utter  impossibility  of  moving  it  beyond  the 
rails. 

"  Under  such  conditions,  and  with  such  an  enemy 
as  we  have  to  encounter,  the  operation  which  you 
have  ordered  me  to  undertake  against  Pithiviers  does 
not  appear  to  mo  to  offer  a  sufficient  chance  of  suc- 
cess to  justify  its  being  carried  out ;  and  this  with 
so  much  tho  more  reason  that,  if  it  should  fail,  it 
would  place  us  in  a  very  serious  situation,  both  from 
a  military  and  a  moral  point  of  view. 

"What  is  the  position  of  Pithiviers  worth,  that 
to  be  masters  of  it  we  should  play  so  hazardous  a 
game  ?  This  is  a  question  which  I  only  indicate, 
and  to  which  the  Minister  alone  can  reply. 

"  Such  are  the  observations  suggested  to  me  by 
a  deep  consideration  [examen]  of  a  project  to  which 
you  have  no  further  made  me  a  party  than  by 
giving  me  the  orders  for  its  execution. 

"In  that  examen  I  have  been  guided  by  a  long 
experience  of  military  matters.  I  have  set  aside 
every  kind  of  personal  consideration,  and  I  have 
been  inspired  by  no  thought  but  that  of  the  public 
good,  and  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country  which 
we  have  to  defend  under  circumstances  so  grave  as 
those  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed. 

"  I  ought  to  add,  that  General  des  Pailleres,  who 
has  come  to  confer  with  me  on  this  project,  entirely 
agrees  in  my  point  of  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
moving  the  artillery  except  by  railway,  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  every  kind  which  present  themselves,  and 
of  the  consequences  which  must  result."* 

From  these  arguments  against  the  policy  of 
moving  against  the  forces  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles — arguments  which  should  have  been 
deemed  conclusive — let  us  proceed  to  the 
disastrous  record  of  their  execution.  M.  Gain- 
betta  did  indeed  reply  by  the  hand  of  his 
secretary,  M.  de  Freycinet,  that  after  the 
fallest  consideration  given  to  the  General's 
letter,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
orders  must  be  executed  unless  General 
D'Aurelle  had  a  better  plan  to  propose ;  for, 
he  added,  there  was  a  paramount  necessity 
to  do  something,  ("  Des  necessites  cVordre 
stiperieur,    nous    obligent    a   falre    quelque 

*  The  letters  cited  above  are  now  translated  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  are  given  in  extenso  on  account  of  theT  importance, 
both  from  a  .strategical  and  au  historical  point  of  view.  No 
argument  could  show  so  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
lations between  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladincs  and  the  Tours 
Government  They  are  very  necessary  also  to  give  a  consistent 
and  truthful  impartiality  to  the  mere  narrative  of  events  at  this 
important  crisis. 


chose")  But  what  was  that  paramount  neces- 
sity? Not  a  military  one;  for  the  ablest  of 
his  generals  had  decided  otherwise,  and  He 
had  concurred  with  them  at  any  rate  until 
the  13th  of  November,  according  to  his  own 
showing ;  for  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of 
the  letter  here  referred  to,  M.  de  Freycinet 
says,  "  Such  was  "the  thought  [that  it  was 
necessary  to  dispute  the  '  eternal  defile '  of  the 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  at  Pithiviers 
and  Montargis]  which  inspired  my  letters  of 
the  13th  and  19th,  many  despatches  besides, 
and  lastly,  M.  Gambetta's  letter  of  the  20th." 
The  absolute  necessity  of  "  doing  something  " 
was  then  a  political  one,  or  it  was  a  mere  panic 
for  the  safety  of  the  Delegate  Government 
at  Tours,  and  it  had  arisen  within  the  interval 
of  a  week  of  the  first  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  pursuit  of 
Keratry's  mobiles  along  the  road  to  Le  Mans. 
It  was  not  the  thought  of  moving  out  to  meet 
a  sortie  in  force  from  Paris,  for  no  intelligence 
had  been  received;  and  only  twenty- four  hours 
previously  Gambetta  had  requested  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  mature  a  plan  with  a  view 
to  a  future  conference  on  the  subject,  whereas 
a  movement  was  now  absolutely  ordered,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  which  no  advice  was  taken. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  "  neces- 
sity "  was  felt  at  Tours,  and  not  elseAvhere,  and 
impartial  history  must  hold  the  Tours  Govern- 
ment to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
result  which  ensued — a  disaster  which  carried 
with  it  the  utter  subjugation  of  France  to  the 
German  arms. 

The  orders  thus  given  and  thus  protested 
against  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  put 
into  immediate  execution.  General  Crouzat,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  November,  moved 
up  from  Gien  by  way  of  Ouzoer-sur-Loire,  Lcs 
Bordes,  Bouzy,  and  Chatenoy  to  Bellegardc, 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest  opposite  Beaune-la- 
Bolande.  His  orders  were  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion between  Bellegarde  and  Bois-commun,  and 
to  occupy  Ladon  and  Maizieres  as  advanced 
posts.  But  the  same  morning  the  enemy  had 
commenced  moving  along  both  roads  from 
Montargis  to  Beaune-la-Rolande,  under  the 
superior  command  of  General  Voigts  Rhetz. 
Lehmann's   brigade    (37th)    marched   on  the 
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southern  road  toAvards  Ladon,  and  Valentini's 
(the  39th)  on  the  higher  road  over  Panne  and 
Mignieres  towards  Corbeille,  with  six  squadrons 
of  Hessian  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  artillery. 
These  movements  brought  the  French  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  first  at  Ladon,  where 
Lehmann's  brigade  was  soon  hotly  engaged ; 
and  afterwards  at  Maizieres,  where  Valentini 
had  arrived  by  crossing  from  the  upper  road 
by  way  of  Juranville,  in  support  of  the  former. 
The  fighting  began  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  French  were  driven 
back.  The  two  German  brigades  then  united, 
and  continued  their  route  towards  Beaune  ; 
but  again  they  were  met  by  the  enemy  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Bellegarde  road,  where  the  con- 
test was  resumed  with  that  part  of  the  20th 
corps  which  had  moved  up  over  Bois-commun 
and  St.  Loup,  with  the  same  result.  Towards 
evening  both  brigades  gained  Beaune,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  Hessian  cavalry  brigade 
and  the  38th  infantry  brigade  (Wedell)  had 
arrived  the  day  before  (Nov.  23rd).  Crouzat 
meanwhile  had  taken  up  a  position  between 
Montliard  and  Bellegarde,  with  two  divisions, 
while  one  brigade  of  the  remaining  division 
barred  the  road  to  Ladon,  and  the  other  the 
road  to  Beaune.  Notwithstanding  the  warmth 
and  excitement  of  these  engagements,  the  loss 
on  either  side  was  but  trifling.  The  French 
own  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Germans  claim  to  have  cap- 
tured one  hundred  prisoners.4 

At  the  same  time  that  Crouzat  moved  up 
from  Gien,  General  des  Pailleres,  with  the  1st 
division  of  the  15th  corps,  moved  from  his  posi- 
tions between  Chevilly  and  St.  Lye7  to  below 
Chilleurs-aux-Bois.  Cathelineau's  Francs- 
tireurs,  who  were  posted,  as  we  have  said  before, 
in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  having  to  mask  this 
movement  between  Chilleurs-aux-Bois  and 
Loury,  were  vigorously  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Prussian  horse  at  Neuville-aux-Bois,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and  even  made 
some  prisoners.  Cathelineau  then  received 
orders  to  extend  his  line  in  order  to  constitute 
himself  the  link  between  the  first  division  of 
the  15th  corps  at  Chilleurs  and  the  20th  corps 
at  Bellegarde. 

The  troops  of  Pailleres  and  Crouzat  were  a 


good  day's  march  apart,  and  consequently 
could  not  support  each  other.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as  we  have  seen,  had  merely 
obeyed  orders  under  protest,  and  did  not  know 
what  further  combinations  M.  Gambetta  pro- 
posed, or  what  immediate  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  hazardous  movements  that  had  taken 
place.  Now  that  the  enemy  had  been  felt, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
strength  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army 
was  rapidly  coming  into  line  at  Beaune-la- 
Rolande,  what  did  M.  Gambetta  propose  to 
himself  ?  and  above  all,  what  could  he  expect 
would  be  the  result  of  leaving  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  dark  ?  Was  it  credible  that  he 
meant  to  direct  the  strategy  of  the  Loire  army, 
piece  by  piece,  step  by  step,  from  the  war  office 
at  Tours  ?  This,infact,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  case.  He  had  heard  of  the  little  man  in 
spectacles,  who,  from  his  little  cabinet  at  the 
King's  head-quarters,  flashed  those  orders  along 
the  wires  which  enabled  the  German  armies 
to  move  in  concert,  and  achieve  the  most  splen- 
did results ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  judging  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  M.  Gambetta,  or  perhaps  his  fidus 
achates,  M.  de  Freycinet,  was  audacious  enough 
to  try  if  he  could  not  assume  the  character  of 
a  French  Moltke.  A  more  farcical  imitation  of 
the  delicate  yet  strong  and  perfectly  elaborated 
military  machine  of  North  Germany  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  of.  What  were  M. 
Gambetta's  claims  to  the  blind  and  unreasoning 
obedience  of  the  generals  of  France,  even  if 
blind  obedience  had  been  the  principle  of  that 
unison  of  action  so  remarkable  in  the  German 
armies  ?  Where  was  that  unbroken  hierarchy 
of  command,  that  perfectly  disciplined  host,  in 
the  hasty  levies  and  disintegrated  battalions- 
of  the  French  armies  which  were  the  essential 
instruments  of  unison  in  those  of  their  enemies? 
Where  had  M.  Gambetta,  where  had  M.  de 
Freycinet,  gained  the  experience  necessary  for 
dealing  with  a  machine  so  delicately  con- 
structed, even  if  the  machine  itself  had  been 
ready  to  his  hands?5  These,  however,  were 
the  men  who  had  moved  the  troops  of  Crouzat 
and  Pailleres  a  day's  march  from  their  entrench- 
ments to  meet  a  powerful  enemy  just  coming 
into  line,  and  without  giving  the  Commander- 
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in-Chief  the  least  hint  of  their  proposed  com- 
binations. On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  when 
Crouzat  had  been  driven  back  from  Maizieres 
and  Ladon,  General  D'Aurelle  was  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  to  the  Minister  of  War  for 
further  instructions.  In  the  situation  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves,  were  Des  Pailleres 
and  Crouzat  to  attempt  to  effect  a  junction  ? 
If  so,  at  what  point  ?  Time  was  so  precious 
that  he  begged  M.  Gambetta  to  telegraph 
direct  to  Crouzat,  and  let  him  (the  Commander- 
in-Chief)  know  what  movements  he  had  com- 
manded !  Is  this  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  facts  ?  Let  the  following  documentary 
evidence  supply  the  answer. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  Crouzat 's  repulse, 
the  Minister  of  War  hurried  up  the  18th  corps 
from  Nevers  to  Gien,  to  support  the  20th.  On 
the  next  day  (Nov.  25th)  he  telegraphed  to  the 
provisional  commander,  Colonel  Billot  (Bourbaki 
was  not  yet  in  harness) :  "  They  tell  us  Mon- 
targis is  but  little  if  at  all  occupied;  the  enemy, 
it  seems,  having  marched  towards  Beaumont. 
If  this  should  be  so,  occupy  that  city,  and 
from  thence  extend  your  line  towards  St. 
Maurice,  Montargis  forming  your  right.  Barri- 
cade and  cut  all  the  roads  opening  on  Montargis, 
except  those  of  Ladon  and  Nogent-sur-Ver- 
nisson.  Keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  forest  of 
Montargis,  where  you  will  cause  the  Francs- 
tireurs  and  National  Guard  to  throw  up  en- 
trenchments. You  will  enter  immediately 
into  relations  with  the  20th  corps  towards 
Ladon,  and  await  further  orders.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  in  case  of  need  you  will 
act  vigorously  in  support  of  Crouzat.  Your 
ulterior  objective  will  be  a  movement  of  con- 
centration towards  the  20th  corps."  The  same 
day  Crouzat  received  a  dispatch  at  Bellegarde 
which  ordered  him  to  hold  the  positions  on 
which  he  had  fallen  back  until  the  arrival  of 
the  18th  corps  at  Ladon  should  enable  him 
without  clanger  to  occupy  good  positions 
nearer  to  Beaune-la-Rolande.  Finally,  on  the 
next  day  (Nov.  26th),  Billot  and  Crouzat  both 
received  instructions  to  occupy  the  positions 
referred  to,  in  the  following  terms :  "  You 
(Crouzat  and  Billot)  will  consult  together  that 
you  may  act  in  concert,  with  a  view  to  the 
occupation  before  night  of  Beaunc-la-Rolande, 


Maizieres,  and  Juranville.  Crouzat  will  com- 
mand the  movement.  His  corps  (the  20th) 
will  occupy  good  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beaune,  such  as  Batilly  and  Nancray. 
The  18th  corps  might  occupy  such  positions 
near  Maizieres  as  Juranville  and  St.  Loup. 
Let  the  road  from  Beaumont  to  Maizieres  be 
cut  as  far  as  possible  from  Maizieres,  and  the 
greatest  length  of  it  be  rendered  impassable. 
Let  the  positions  occupied  be  entrenched,  and 
await  further  orders."  Thus  day  after  day 
the  generals  commanding  corps  received  in- 
structions from  the  war  office,  and  each  day 
they  were  to  move  up  to  certain  points,  and 
await  further  orders !  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
the  bitterness  felt  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  condemned  to  see  these  orders  pass 
over  his  head  to  effect  a  strategic  movement 
on  which  he  had  not  been  consulted,  and  to 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  divine  its  object,  he 
personally,  and  the  plans  previously  agreed 
upon  with  him,  were  utterly  opposed. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  left  of  the 
position.  The  17th  corps,  as  we  have  shown, 
had  been  arbitrarily  added  to  General  D'Aurelle's 
command,  in  order  to  link  with  the  troops 
around  Chateaudun,  and  thus  extend  the  left 
of  the  Loire  army  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover 
Tours  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  was  the 
real  significance  of  the  orders  given  by  the 
War  Office  of  the  Delegate  Government.  Ge- 
neral Durrieu,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
Algeria  to  command  the  17th  corps,  was  a 
soldier  of  forty  years'  standing ;  and  with  his 
experience  of  war,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  criticized  the  orders  he  received 
from  the  Minister,  and  have  even  executed 
them  with  a  bad  grace.  On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, when  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was 
coming  into  line,  and  the  Minister  demanded 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  on  this 
side  of  the  Orleans  road  as  on  the  othei*,  he 
was  therefore  summoned  to  Tours,  and  the 
command  of  his  corps  given  to  General  de 
Sonis,  a  young  and  active  officer,  who  was 
more  anxious  to  lead  his  men  against  the 
enemy  than  to  consider  questions  of  policy  or 
strategy.  The  circumstance  is  mentioned  here 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  high-handed 
policy  of  MM.  Gambetta  and  Freycinet,  and  of 
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their  determination  to  move  the  troops  as  they 
pleased,  and  only  use  such  instruments  as 
would  be  pliant  in  their  hands.  It  is  not 
meant,  however,  to  reflect  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree on  General  de  Sonis,  whose  reputation 
had  always  stood  high  as  a  brave  and  chival- 
rous soldier,  but  only  to  show  by  a  collateral 
instance  what  complications  were  risked  in 
emergencies  by  the  rash  temerity  of  the  Dele- 
gate Minister  of  War.6 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  appreciate 


targis  road  towards  Beaune,  so  that  it  formed 
the  Left  of  the  Prussian  Line,  and  it  was  at 
this  point  that  Crouzat  made  his  attack.  There 
had  been  skirmishing  all  along  the  line  on  the 
27th,  and  an  attack  in  force  was  momentarily 
expected  by  General  Voigts  Rhetz ;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Germans  were  sufficiently 
warned  the  next  morning  that  the  long-de- 
layed battle  was  about  to  commence  in  earnest. 
The  soldiers  of  the  20th  corps  seem  to  have 
debouched  from  the  wood  in  several  columns 
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the  disaster  of  Beaune-la-Rolaude.  The  fight- 
ing on  the  road  from  M  on  targis  to  Beaune,  over 
Ladon,  of  which  we  have  given  details  above, 
did  not  prevent  the  10th  corps — which  formed 
the  left  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army — 
from  effecting  its  junction  at  Beaune-la- 
Rolande  with  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  which, 
together  with  the  9th,  had  marched  by  way  of 
Nemours,  Puiseaux,  and  Pithiviers.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  10th  corps  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  extended  from  Corbeilles  across  the  Mon- 


and  they  showed  in  such  force  that  the  Prus- 
sian pickets  were  obliged  to  retire  rapidly  on 
their  supports,  which  took  up  a  position  nearer 
Beaune — withdrawing  altogether  from  Cor- 
beilles— covered  in  front  by  a  small  stream. 
The  French  followed  them  over  the  undulating 
ground  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock  drew  up  in  a  line  parallel  to,  but  concealed 
from,  the  enemy,  against  whose  front  he  now 
advanced  swarms  of  skirmishers.  At  the  same 
time  Crouzat  got  his  artillery  into  position  on 
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a  slight  eminence,  and  under  cover  of  his  guns 
formed  several  columns  of  heavy  infantry  to 
storm  the  town.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  these  columns  were  launched  against  the 
Prussian  front,  while  the  artillery  thundered 
upon  the  barricades  which  had  been  thrown 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  a  battery 
of  mitrailleuses  which  had  been  got  into  posi- 
tion on  the  road  to  Pithiviers  opened  in  their 
rear.  The  fighting  now  became  general  all 
round  the  village,  which  was  soon  on  fire,  and 
as  the  afternoon  wore  on  to  evening  the  battle- 
field was  lit  up  by  the  flames,  and  the  smoke 
which  rolled  over  it  was  threaded  on  every 
side  by  quick  sudden  jets  of  musketry  fire  and 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  the  cannon.  At  five  o'clock 
a  heavy  storming  column  was  sent  along  the 
road  against  the  barricade  of  the  main  street, 
and  men  fell  at  every  step  as  they  neared  the 
village.  But  Voigts  Rhetz  had  now  exhausted 
his  ammunition,  and  as  a  last  resource  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  bring  their  bayonets  to  the 
charge.  The  bayonet  charge  was  not  really 
made ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  Prince  Fre- 
derick Charles  himself  dashed  along  the  Pithi- 
viers road ;  and  as  his  columns  came  up  into 
line,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle,  thirty  can- 
non were  rapidly  moved  forward,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  French  Left.  As  darkness  fell  on 
the  scene — save  for  the  light  of  the  burning 
town  and  the  flash  of  artillery — the  storm  of 
battle  rolled  away  to  a  distance,  following  the 
retreating  French,  who  were  covered  by  their 
guns  as  they  drew  off  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  loss  of  the  French  at  the  time  was  stated 
at  7,000,  but  it  has  since  been  more  reasonably 
estimated  at  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
from  1,000  to  2,000  prisoners.  The  Germans 
lost  about  1,000  men  and  officers,  besides  pri- 
soners, and  one  of  their  guns.  The  good  order 
in  which  the  French  retired,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  combined  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night  to  stay  pursuit,  if  pursuit  was  thought 
of.  This  may  well  be  doubted,  as  the  village 
was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who  returned  to 
it  in  the  morning,  on  finding  that  Crouzat  had 
really  drawn  off  his  troops. 

The  report  that  the  18th  corps  and  the  1st 
division  of  the  15th  reinforced  the  French  at 
three   o'clock   seems   to  have  been  an  error. 


According  to  General  D'Aurelle's  statement, 
the  18th  did  not  reach  Beaune-la-Rolande  be- 
fore nightfall,  and  the  co-operation  on  the  Left 
was  due  to  Cathelineau's  volunteers.7  The 
young  mobiles  of  the  20th  corps  fought  ad- 
mirably, we  may  say  heroically,  considering 
the  destitute  condition  in  which  they  were 
led  into  action.  The  testimony  of  General 
D'Aurelle  in  this  respect  is  unimpeachable,  as 
these  were  not  the  troops  he  had  trained  and 
disciplined,  and  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of 
prejudice  in  their  favour.  He  says,  "  Their 
officers,  inexperienced,  but  young  and  active, 
set  an  example  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 
A  young  sous-lieutenant  of  Mobiles  of  the 
Haute  Loire,  M.  de  la  Tour-Maubourg,  the 
sole  inheritor  of  a  great  name,  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He 
was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  by  his  .courage,  his  sang- 
froid, and  his  resignation.  He  wrote  a  few 
words  of  farewell  to  his  mother,  and  died  like 
a  hero  and  a  Christian." 

As  it  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  makes 
this  observation,  and  he  has  been  mocked  for 
his  religious  sentiment,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  the  following  incident.  It  was  the 
custom  while  General  D'Aurelle  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  to  have  mass  celebrated 
every  Sunday  in  the  church  that  was  nearest 
to  head-quarters.  On  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolande  the  chaplain- 
general  informed  General  D'Aurelle  that  mass 
would  be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Orleans 
by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  Army  of  the  Loire  and 
on  France.  A  collection  for  the  wounded  and 
the  maimed  was  to  be  made  on  the  occasion. 
The  General  and  his  staff  were  present,  as 
were  all  the  devout  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  neighbouring  cantonments.  The  people  of 
the  city  were  deeply  touched,  as  they  knelt  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral  where  Jeanne  Dare 
had  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  her  country, 
and  around  which  the  enemies  of  France  were 
now  gathering  under  circumstances  so  perilous 
for  the  nation.  The  collection  exceeded  all 
expectation.  A  great  number  of  ladies  threw 
their  most  precious  jewels  in  among  the 
offerings. 
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The  situation  of  the  20th  corps  at  Bellegarde, 
the  privations  it  had  undergone  during  the 
last  five  or  six  days,  the  want  of  rest,  want  of 
shoes,  coverings,  tents,  cooking  vessels,  etc.,  at 
this  inclement  season,  were  represented  in  a 
letter  from  General  Crouzat  to  the  Minister  of 
War  on  the  1st  of  December,  to  which  a  reply 
was  received  on  the  same  day.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet,  writing  for  Gambetta,  addressed  the 
General  in  terms  of  which  the  reader  may  be 
the  judge.  "  You  appear  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  ready  enough  to  discourage,  and  you  do  not 
oppose  to  the  enemy  that  solidity  without 
which  success  is  impossible.  You  now  talk 
of  the  need  of  some  days'  rest,  when  General 
Ducrot,  less  ready  than  yourself  to  com- 
plain, does  not  hesitate  to  rejoin  us  across 
an  ocean  of  enemies*  It  is  necessary  to 
march,  and  to  march  quickly.  From  this 
moment,  therefore,  in  order  to  place  our  mili- 
tary operations  beyond  the  hazard  of  the 
possible  hesitations  of  the  20th  corps,  I  place 
you  and  your  corps  under  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
18th  corps.8  Relieve  yourself  henceforth  of 
the  care  of  forming  combinations.  I  expect 
you  will  employ  all  your  activity  and  your 
energy  in  raising  the  moral  of  your  troops. 


If  the  attitude  of  that  corps  continue  to  ap- 
pear so  uncertain,  I  shall  consider  you  per- 
sonally responsible,  and  you  will  have  to 
render  account  to  the  Government  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  result.  I  will  in  the 
meantime  occupy  myself  with  furnishing  the 
supplies  which  you  have  so  tardily  demanded." 
General  Crouzat  wa&  amazed  and  disgusted. 
He  declared  that  such  a  despatch  was  a 
"moral  assassination."  Its  tone  is  the  more 
inexplicable  when  we  compare  it  with  a 
despatch  which  the  General  had  received  the 
day  before,  in  which  he  was  highly  praised  for 
his  vigorous  action  upon  Maizieres,  Juranville, 
and  Beaune-la-Rolande.  It  proves  once  more 
the  feverish  impatience  of  the  Government 
controlled  by  Gambetta,  and  their  total  un- 
fitness to  direct  military  operations,  or  to  deal 
with  men  whose  position  in  the  military  hie- 
rarchy entitled  them  to  respectful  consideration. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  from  Tours 
(in  the  despatch  last  mentioned)  Crouzat 
established  his  positions,  where  we  must  now 
leave  him,  between  Chambon,  Moulin-de- 
Bezault,  Bois-commun,  and  Nibelle ;  while 
Billot  stood  between  Bellegarde  and  Ladon. 
It  is  time  to  ascertain  what  in  the  meanwhile 
was  passing  on  the  left  of  the  line. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXIII. 


1  Tn  the  letter  alluded  to,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Dec.  17th,  1870,  after  summarising  the  events  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers,  and  the  halt  of  General  D'Aurelle  before 
Orleans,  while  Von  der  Tann  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
rallied  against  his  left  front,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was 
advancing  on  his  right,  the  writer  proceeds :  "  To  evade  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  General  D'Aurelle  now  changed 
his  tactics,  and  hit  upon  another  plan,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  was  carried  out  with  no  little  address. 
While  the  Loire  Army  was  supposed  to  be  still  stationary  in  and 
near  Orleans,  it  had  departed  for  Chartres,1'  [We  know  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  the  "  Loire  army  "  had  not  moved,]  "to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  western  forces  under  Keratry,  and,  if  possible,  also 
with  the  northern,  expected  to  be  marching  south-west  from 
Amiens.  Had  this  movement  succeeded,  General  D'Aurelle  might 
have  imperilled  a  portion  of  our  troops  before  Paris.  But  it  was 
discovered  in  time,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being 
despatched  after  the  enterprising  enemy,  pushed  him  back  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  entirely  foiled  the  bold 
design. 

"  With  his  four  infantry  and  three  cavalry  divisions  the  Grand 
Duke  first  marched  upon  the  line  Chartres- Dreux.    The  17th 

*  The  Government  had  only  just  received  intelligence  of 
Ducrot's  sortie,  and  had  not  communicated  the  fact  to  General 
D'Aurelle,  as  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


division  (General  von  Treskow),  on  November  17th,  defeated  a 
strong  column  of  Mobiles  at  Houdan,  and  occupied  Dreux.  The 
18th  division  (General  von  Wittich),  in  conjunction  with  the  22nd, 
on  the  following  day  had  a  victorious  engagement  at  Chateau- 
neuf,  and  sent  the  enemy  flying  west  and  north-west.  This  dis- 
posed ofKeiarry's  troops,  and  left  General  D'Aurelle  to  get  on 
alone  as  well  as  he  could,"  etc.  The  fact,  is  General  D'Aurelle 
had  refused  the  command  of  the  western  army,  operating  in  con- 
Cert  with  the  17th  corps  about  Chateaudun,  his  entire  energies 
being  devoted  to  the  concentration  before  Orleans. 

With  respect  to  the  position  taken  up  by  the  French  troops 
between  Nogent  and  Houdan  before  the  events  at  Dreux,  it  had, 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  Staats  Anzeigcr  remarked,  a  double 
object.  "  On  the  one  hand,  the  line  of  the  Eure  was  defended, 
and  access  to  Dreux  from  the  east  thereby  prevented  ;  on  the 
other,  it  offered  a  chance  of  co-operating  with  the  garrison  of 
Paris  in  a  sortie  on  the  west  or  south  side."  Houdan,  it  should 
be  known,  is  twenty-six  miles  from  Versailles  by  the  chateau 
of  Pont  Chartrain,  and  eight  miles  from  Dreux.  The  position 
at  Nogent-le-Hoi  was  selected,  so  that  the  Rambouillet  and 
Chartres  road  could  be  watched.  Maintenon,  where  this  road 
crosses  that  from  Mantes  to  Chartres,  is  five  miles  from  Nogent. 
It  was  evident,  at  the  time,  from  the  contents  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers, that  special  hopes  were  placed  on  a  movement  of  troops 
fi  om  the  west.  These  hopes  were  dispelled  by  the  victory  of  the 
Mecklenhurgers  on  the  17th  of  November.     Before  that  event-, 
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Dreux,  which  soon  aftor  the  capture  of  Chartres  opened  its  gates 
without  a  struggle  to  the  German  troops,  was  never  formally 
occupied  by  them,  but  only  watched  by  cavalry  patrols  advancing 
backwards  and  forwards.  As  often  as  those  patrols  appeared, 
thoy  found  the  town  free  from  any  hostile  occupation ;  but  after 
their  departure,  small  bands  of  Francs- tire urs  and  Mobiles  were 
accustomed  to  quarter  there.  The  victory  of  the  French  at 
Coulmiers  necessarily  caused  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  detach- 
ments, in  consequence  of  which  the  watching  of  Dreux  was  given 
up.  Then  came  the  march  of  the  Duke,  and  the  occupation  of 
Dreux,  as  above  stated,  the  success  of  which  took  a  heavy  weight 
of  anxiety  from  head-quarters  at  "Versailles.  It  was  thus  alluded 
to  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times : — 

"  The  crisis  is  over !  The  French  have  withdrawn  from  Dreux ; 
they  have  lost  a  chance,  and  the  investing  army  has  been  relieved 
from  a  position  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  one  of  peril. 
For  three  days  it  was  not  known  what  was  the  composition  of 
the  array  which  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  line  of  the  Eure. 
Was  it  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  which  had  evaded  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Von  der  Tann  ?  If  so, 
it  was  evident  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  threatened,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  move  out  and  give  battle.  But  if  the  Paris 
garrison  made  a  grand  sortie  at  the  same  moment,  it  became 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Germans  could  hold  their  own  on 
the  high  plateaux  which  now  gave  them  such  mastery.  The 
Prince  certainly  could  not  take  off  80,000  men  without  leaving  a 
very  thin  line  of  circumvallation.  The  Grand  Duke  might  be 
cut  off  from  his  communications.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
force  which  had  been  left  at  Dreux,  and  seen  in  front  of  Mantes, 
were  a  new  army,  it  might  be  that  Bourbaki  had  by  forced 
marches  got  out  of  Manteuffel's  reach,  and  was  striking  out  to 
join  Paladines— in  which  case  th'e  Grand  Duke  might  be  over- 
whelmed, and  a  serious  offensive  movement  commenced  to  check 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  to  isolate  him  from  the  army  Of 
the  Crown  Prince.  But  whatever  it  was,  the  army,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  composed  of  Keratry's  levies,  has  gone 
back,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  force  which  fell  on  Von  der 
Tann,  and  precipitated  the  evacuation  of  Orleans,  has  vanished 
from  Toury.  Manteuffel  has  been  heard  of  not  far  from  Amiens. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  has  made  good  his  communication 
with  the  Crown  Prince's  army,  and  both  are  in  communication 
with  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  A  sufficient  force 
has  been  concentrated  towards  Dreux  and  Mantes  to  secure  the 
Crown  Prince's  lines  from  attack.  The  danger  has  passed.  The 
French  have  lost  a  great  opportunity,  and  in  war,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  golden  moments  once  neglected  do  not  return." 

2  Captain  Juares  had  succeeded  Fiereck  in  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  had  retreated  over  the  Conie  {ante,  p.  282),  on  the 
principle  that  all  failure  was  considered  a  proof  of  incompetency, 
as  all  defeat  was  attributed  to  treason. 

s  See  Note  8,  Chapter  LXXII. 

*  The  following  account  of  these  engagements  was  given  by 
General  Voigts  Rhetz: — "  The  10th  Army  Corps  has  distinguished 
itself  in  an  obstinate  contest,  has  brilliantly  manoeuvred  and 
driven  back  into  the  woods  of  Orleans  three  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire,  including  the  troops  of  General  Michel,  which  were 
brought  up  by  railway  from  Autun  to  Gien,  on  the  Loire,  and 
thence  pushed  forward  against  us.  Wedell's  brigade  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  Beaune  on  the  23rd,  with  six  squadrons  of  the 
Hessian  cavalry  brigade.  On  the  24th,  Lehmann's  and  Valen- 
tini's  brigades  marched  by  two  roads  from  Montargis,  through 
Ladon  and  Corbeilles,  the  latter,  with  the  artillery  corps,  likewise 
marching  on  Beaune,  where  the  corps  was  to  unite.  The  enemy 
advanced  from  the  southern  woods  in  three  strong  columns  of  all 
arms  against  the  left  flank  of  this  difficult  flank  march.  His 
whole  strength  was  about  31,000,  while  our  troops  available  for 
the  fight  were  only  10,000  to  12,000  strong.  The  enemy  had 
already  occupied  Ladon  and  Maizieres  on  the  southern  road  in 
considerable  force,  and  pushed  forward  on  Beaune,  through  Bois- 
commun  and  St.  Loupe.  While  the  artillery  corps  was  sent 
forward  to  Beaune,  Valentini's  brigade  went  by  Juranville 
towards  the  southern  road,  in  order  to  support  Lehmann's 
brigade.  It  captured  Ladon  after  a  warm  contest,  took  Maizieres, 
and  effected  a  .junction  with  Lehmann's  brigade.     The  fighting 


was  still  hotter  at  the  bisection  of  the  Belleville-Aury  and  Beaune- 
Ladon  roads.  The  enemy  was  here  also  repulsed  in  the  direction 
of  Bellegarde,  and  towards  evening  both  brigades  gained  Beaune, 
where  the  corps  is  now  (25th)  united  and  in  communication  with 
the  3rd  Army  Corps.  The  fighting  began  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  5.30  p.m.  The  last  troops  passed  Beaune  in  the  night, 
in  high  spirits,  in  spite  of  excessive  fatigues.  Our  losses  are 
extremely  small,  the  enemy's  considerably  larger.  More  than 
one  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands.  The  enemy's  strength 
was  shown  by  an  order  of  battle  found  on  a  fallen  staff  officer.'' 
According  to  Crouzat's  report,  only  one  battalion  was  detached 
against  each  of  the  places  in  question,  viz.,  Maizieres  and  Ladon, 
which  is  no  doubt  correct,  the  chief  strength  of  the  20th  corps 
having  been  halted  between  Bellegarde  and  Montliard. 

The  telegrams  from  the  Royal  Head-quarters  at  Versailles  give 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  action  at  Beauue-la-Rolaude. 
The  despatch  to  Queen  Augusta  on  the  29th  announced  a  "com- 
plete defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  in  which  the 
entire  20th  Army  Corps,  and  probably  also  the  18th,  and  por- 
tions of  the  15th  and  16th,  were  engaged."  An  equally  incorrect 
statement  followed  on  the  30th,  when  Berlin  was  officially  in- 
formed that  the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  attempted 
to  force  a  passage  by  a  very  heavy  attack  in  the  direction  of 
Fontainebleau.  It  was  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaune-la- 
Rolande  by  the  10th  Army  Corps,  which  was  reinforced  by  the 
5th  Infantry  and  1st  Cavalry  divisions.  The  French  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

5  Freycinet  was  an  artillery  officer. 

6  A  week  or  two  later  some  allusion  was  made  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  Southern  France  to  the  fact,  as  he  averred,  that  M. 
Gambetta  was  fast  losing  in  public  estimation  by  certain  acts 
which  are  only  accounted  for  by  great  ignorance  or  great  caprice. 
As  a  striking  example  of  these  doings,  the  dismissal  of  General 
Durrieu  was  referred  to,  and  the  letter  goes  on  : — "  The  old 
soldier  submitted  without  a  murmur ;  but  when  another  battle 
was  looked  for,  he  prayed  the  Minister  of  War,  either  the  young 
Gambetta  or  the  old  Cremieux,  to  allow  him  to  serve  as  a  simple 
volunteer  before  the  enemy.  No  reply  was  returned.  This  inci- 
dent has  filled  with  indignation  every  one  who  has  heard  of  it. 
Then  M.  Gambetta's  treatment  of  General  D'Aurelle — exalting  him 
to  the  skies  one  day,  and  htsuUiug  him  the  next — has  been  fatal 
to  him.  The  bombastic  despatches  day  after  day  have,  in  fact, 
so  disgusted  the  people  that,  when  they  read  anything  with  the 
name  of  Gambetta,  they  say,  '  II  se  moque  toujours  de  nous.' "  A 
statement  of  this  kind,  made  at  the  moment,  must  of  course  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  substitution  of  Durrieu  by  De 
Son  is  may  have  been  judicious;  it  is  the  time  and  manner  of  it 
that  deserve  attention  in  connection  with  our  argument. 

7  Considering  the  fact  here  mentioned,  the  favour  with  which 
the  18th  corps  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  decree  of  the 
Tours  Government  is  remarkable  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  con- 
sidering that  the  18th  corps  d'armee,  scarcely  formed,  composed 
in  great  part  of  soldiers  who  saw  fire  for  the  first  time,  and  de- 
prived of  its  commander-in-chief,  has  nevertheless  by  the 
firmness  of  its  attitude,  obtained  signal  advantages  over  the 
enemy  at  Ladon,  Maizieres,  Beaune-la-Rolande,  decrees: 

"  Art.  I.  The  18th  corps  d'armee  of  the  Loire  has  deserved 
well  of  the  country. 

"Art.  II.  M.  the  chief  of  the  staff,  Billot,  provisionally 
named  General  of  Brigade,  is  definitively  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  Brigade.  M.  Feillet-Pilatrie,  provisionally  named 
General  of  Division,  is  definitively  appointed  General  of  Division." 

We  have  explained  that  Billot  commanded  the  corps  in  place 
of  Bourbaki,  who  had  not  yet  joined,  but  he  is  here  only  recog- 
nized by  his  staff  appointment.  Yet  the  corps  is  declared  to  have 
deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  Crouzat,  as  shown  further  on  in 
the  text,  was  treated  in  the  most  unhandsome  manner  for  doing  his 
simple  duty,  though  the  20th  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  inference  is  that  M.  de  Freycinet  arrogated  to  himself  the 
honours  of  the  18th  corps,  in  virtue  of  having  ordered  it  to  the 
front,  and  because  it  was  only  provisionally  commanded  by  Billot. 

8  Yet  the  only  acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  18th  corps 
was  Billot,  who  was  not  recognised  in  that  capacity.   (See  norr  7  j 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

SUDDEN  ADVANCE  :   COMBAT  OF  VILLEPION. 

Events  on  the  loft  of  tlie  line  syt.chronous  with  the  Battle  of 
Braune-Ia-Kolande  —  The  17th  Corp9  at  Chateaudun— 
Reconnaissance  towards  Brou  —Advance  of  the  Mecklen- 
burgers  at  llliers— Question  of  the  Retreat  of  the  17th  Corps 
—It  retires  precipitately  on  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir— 
Attempt  of  the  Francs-lireurs  to  concentrate  at  Varize— The 
Mecklenburgers  over  the  Conio— Demonstration  against  the 
Villages  in  front  of  the  French  position— Attack  in  force 
expected  by  General  Chanzy— Dispositions  made  in  con- 
sequence by  the  Commander-in-Chief— How  easy  it  is  to  be 
wise  after  the  event — The  real  point  of  danger — Concerted 
action  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  on  the  Paris  road — An  opportunity  for  M.  Gambetta 
— Visit  of  MM.  Cremieux  and  Glais-Bizoin  to  the  Camp  at 
Orleans— Visit  of  M.  de  1'reycinet,  and  Council  of  War  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th— Nice  distinction  between  apian  resolved 
upon  and  a  point  open  to  discussion-  The  French  Corps, 
right  and  left,  to  swing  round  on  Pithiviers  with  the  1st  15th 
as  their  pivotal  point  at  Chilleurs — Chanzy  with  the  16th 
Corps  to  lead  over  Janville  and  Toury — Chanzy's  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  reply  of  the  latter — Forward 
movement  on  the  1st  of  December — Villages  entrenched  by 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  Von  der  Tann's  Bavarians— The 
French  victorious  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — Admiral 
Jaureguiberry  makes  his  Head- quarters  at  Villepion — News 
from  Gambetta  of  Ducrot's  Sortie — the  Loire  Army  ordered 
forward  to  meet  the  Army  of  Ducrot  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau — How  the  Minister's  proclamations  of  triumph 
were  received. 

On  referring  to  our  sketch  map  of  the  battle- 
ground (ante,  p.  279)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  oc- 
curred on  the  east  of  the  Paris-Orleans  road, 
where  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
had  come  into  line  over  Pithiviers  and  Mon- 
targis.  But  events  of  equal  importance  were 
occurring  at  the  same  time  on  the  west  of  the 
road,  where  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
and  General  von  der  Tann  stood  opposed  to 
the  15th  and  16th  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire. 

On  the  left  of  the  latter  the  17th  corps  had 
its  three  divisions  at  Beaugency,  Ouzouer-la- 
Marche,  and  Marchenoir  respectively,  the  com- 
mand of  which  had  been  taken,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  from  General  Duriieu,  and  con- 
ferred on  General  de  Sonis  by  the  Minister  of 
War.  This  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
when  Chateaudun  was  menaced  by  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
orders  were  given  to  concentrate  the  corps  on 
Binas  at  the  junction  of  the  Chateaudun  and 
Orleans  roads.  This  having  been  done,  De 
Sonis  was  next  instructed  to  occupy  Chateau- 
dun, in  order  to  co-operate  with  Juares  who 
commanded  the  new  corps  formed  in  place  of 


the  troops  beaten  at  Varize,  and  which  already 
stood  opposed  to  the  detachments  from  the 
Duke's  army  operating  on  the  Beauce  between 
Chateaudun  and  Le  Mans.  From  Chateaudun 
therefore,  on  the  25th,  De  Sonis  pushed  out  in 
the  direction  of  Brou,  and  hearing  that  the 
forces  of  the  Duke  were  showing  at  llliers,  he 
directed  his  march  to  that  point,  and  came 
into  contact  with  the  enemy  at  Yevres.  At- 
tacking with  his  habitual  impetuosity,  De 
Sonis  drove  the  enemy  before  him  beyond 
Brou,  and  returned  to  Chateaudun  with  a  few 
prisoners  the  same  evening — his  troops  pretty 
well  knocked  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  day. 

From  the  captive  Germans  and  other  sources 
of  information  which  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
credit,  De  Sonis  now  learnt  that  three  consi- 
derable bodies  of  the  enemy  were  marching  on 
Chateaudun  from  different  points,  and  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  in- 
structions, informing  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  must  leave  Chateaudun.  General 
D'Aurelle  could  only  advise  him  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  not  expose  his  flank ;  for  although 
it  was  probable  that  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  was  exaggerated,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  his  scuffle  at  Brou  would  draw  the  enemy 
upon  him  in  greater  force.  True  to  his  prin- 
ciple of  concentrating  his  whole  strength  in  his 
entrenched  position,  he  said  further  that  if  he 
(De  Sonis)  really  did  retreat,  it  ought  to  be  on 
Orleans,  by  way  of  St.  Peravy  or  Binas.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  movements  of 
the  various  corps  were  directed  from  Tours,  and 
that  General  D'Aurelle  had  no  power  to  give 
an  absolute  order  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment.  This  question  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  17th  corps  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  Minister  of  War  had 
ordered  De  Sonis  to  Chateaudun,  and  the 
Minister  now  ordered  him  to  retreat — not  on 
Orleans,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  advised, 
but  on  Ecoman,  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Marchenoir,  as  if  he  still  feared  to 
leave  the  Vendome  road  uncovered.  This 
movement  was  accomplished  on  the  night 
between  the  27th  and  28th  of  November,  when 
Chateaudun  was  re-occupied  by  the  enemy, 
who  now  pressed  hard  on  the  left  of  the  16th 
corps  (Chanzy).1    The  hazardous  nature  of  the 
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movement,  and  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the 
direction  at  Tours,  may  be  further  seen  from 
this  additional  consideration.  Had  General 
Chanzy  moved  to  support  De  Sonis  when  he 
retreated,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  retreat  would  be  made  on  the  line  he 
advised,  Orleans  itself  would  have  been  un- 
covered on  that  side. 

These  details  and  arguments  may  seem 
tedious,  but  it  must  be  remembered  we  have 
to  account  for  a  great  catastrophe — the  defeat 
of  the  Loire  Army  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
generals  of  France,  and  we  cannot  in  our  cha- 
racter of  impartial  historian,  follow  the  cur- 
rent of  prejudice,  and  avoid  the  trouble  of 
research  by  adopting  the  conclusions — neces- 
sarily formed  in  haste  and  from  imperfect 
data — of  contemporary  criticism.  Our  en- 
deavour from  the  beginning  of  these  events 
has  been  to  follow  out  a  connected  chain  of 
reasoning,  on  a  basis  of  facts,  for  every  one  of 
which  we  have  documentary  evidence.  From 
all  that  has  preceded,  it  is  clearly  established 
that  General  D'Aurelle's  plan  was  to  await 
the  shock  of  the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments 
before  Orleans,  and  in  the  meantime  to  gather 
in  that  position  all  the  strength  of  which  he 
was  permitted  to  avail  himself.  It  is  there- 
fore manifestly  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  movements  which  were  made 
in  obedience  to  direct  instructions  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  this  after  he  had  clearly 
pointed  out  their  probable  consequences,  and 
earnestly  appealed  against  them.2 

The  precipitancy  with  which  General  de 
Sonis  retreated  before  an  enemy  who  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  pressing  forward 
in  close  pursuit,3  had  the  usual  consequences. 
Many  of  the  men  were  scattered — some  two 
or  three  thousand  to  Beaugency,  and  some  (a 
battery  of  artillery  and  four  companies  of  the 
48th  regiment  de  marche)  to  Tournoisis, 
whence  however  they  were  sent  down  to  the 
forest  of  Marchenoir,  after  receiving  the  much- 
needed  rations.  The  brave  De  Sonis,  borrow- 
ing his  ideas  of  war  from  his  experience  in 
Algeria,  had  been  too  prompt  to  act  upon 
his  information.  He  forgot,  perhaps,  that 
the  enemy  before  him  were  disciplined  in  a 


very  different  manner  from  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert. 

Dates  are  all  important  here.  In  the  night 
when  De  Sonis  retreated,  General  Crouzat, 
after  a  day  of  hard  marching  and  fighting, 
bivouacked  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  at  Belle- 
garde,  and  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  collecting  at  Beaune-la-Rolande  to 
dispute  his  further  progress  on  the  morrow, 
with  the  results  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  effect  of  a  hasty  and  disordered 
retreat  at  one  extremity  of  the  line,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  running  fight,  followed  by  pre- 
parations for  a  great  battle,  occurred  at  the 
other, — and  all  this  in  consequence  of  move- 
ments which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
occupied  the  centre,  had  vainly  protested 
against, — could  not  have  been  very  favourable 
to  the  cohesion  of  his  forces,  or  their  unison 
of  action  in  the  greater  events  that  were  to 
succeed.  The  enemy,  it  scarcely  needs  saying, 
was  not  slow  to  seize  the  advantage.  On  the 
28th,  when  the  battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolande 
was  being  fought,  the  cavalry  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  was  pushed  rapidly  forward 
along  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Chateaudun 
to  Le  Mans;  and  on  the  29  th,  when  it  was 
known  that  Crouzat  was  beaten,  he  began  to 
show  in  strength  all  along  the  left  of  the  line. 
At  Varize  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Paris  were 
woke  up  by  the  roar  of  cannon  early  in  the 
morning,  and  though  they  made  desperate 
efforts  to  defend  the  bridge  that  had  been  re- 
constructed in  haste  since  it  was  blown  up 
by  Fie'reck  (ante,  p.  282),  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  Girondins,  who  occupied 
the  ruined  castle  and  park  at  Brissac.  In  vain 
Lipowski  rallied  the  detachments  he  had  at 
Villiers,  Nottonville,  Pontaut,  and  Bazoches. 
The  attempt  to  concentrate  at  Varize  was 
hopeless,  and  the  gallant  company  of  Giron- 
dins, who  had  not  been  able  to  join  in  the 
movement  of  retreat,  were  severely  cut  up, 
and  after  an  heroic  resistance  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  Mecklenburgers  thus  fought 
their  way  to  important  positions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Conie,  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  by  the  French,  and  instantly  followed  up 
their  success  by  pushing  on  to  the  villages  in 
front.     The  Francs-tireurs  of  the  Sarthe  were 
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attacked  at  Guillonvillc  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  river,  and  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Patay.  Two  German  columns,  composed 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  even  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Yillamblain,  attacked  the 
cantonments  of  Digeard's  cavalry,  and  after 
a  sharp  combat,  in  which  General  Guyon- 
Vernier  got  three  sabre  cuts,  forced  them  to 
retreat  upon  Tournoisis.  General  Chanzy,  the 
commander  of  the  16  th  corps,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Patay,  heard  the  sound  of 


the  enemy  was  present  in  force  that  he  in- 
formed the  Commander-in-Chief  a  serious  en- 
counter was  to  be  expected  the  next  day,  even 
if  a  surprise  were  not  attempted  during  the 
night. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  at  ten 
p.m.  orders  were  sent  from  head-quarters  to 
the  Generals  of  Division  to  be  in  readiness.  Des 
Pailleres,  at  Chilleurs-aux-Bois,  was  to  leave 
the  forest,  after  guarding  well  its  avenues,  and 
rally  with  all  his  remaining  strength  on  the 


THE    POSITION    ON    THE    CONIE. 
(Showing  also  the  mo-cements  of  the  17th  corp    before  the  battle  of  Loigny  or  Bazoches-les-Hautes.) 


cannon,  and  hurrying  to  St.  Peravy,  sent  for- 
ward the  3rd  battalion  of  foot  chasseurs,  who 
arrived  in  time  to  establish  themselves  west  of 
Tournoisis,  where  they  received  the  pursuing 
Germans  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  But  it 
was  now  growing  dark.  The  enemy  faced 
about  on  meeting  with  this  reception,  and  the 
French  held  the  position  that  night.  So 
ended  the  day  of  the  29  th  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  General  Chanzy   was  so  convinced 


left,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  cannon. 
Peytevin,  at  Gidy,  and  Martineau,  at  Chevilly, 
were  ordered  to  stand  to  arms  at  daybreak, 
ready  to  defend  their  lines.  De  Sonis,  at 
Marchenoir,  was  to  be  en  route  at  five  in  the 
morning,  leaving  behind  him  in  the  forest  his 
heavy  baggage  and  his  convoy,  and  proceed- 
ing by  the  road  through  Ouzouer  and  Char- 
sonville  to  Coulmiers,  beyond  which  point  he 
was  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  sound  of  the 
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artillery.  Darics,  at  Orleans,  was  to  send 
forward  his  Mobiles  to  Barres,  and  take  the 
command  of  his  brigade  in  person.  Crouzat, 
at  Bellegarde,  was  to  rally  to  Des  Pailleres, 
and  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
Intendant  at  Orleans  (Controller-in-Chief,  as 
we  should  call  him)  received  orders  to  clear 
the  three  highways  to  Paris,  Chateaudun,  and 
Coulmiers  of  all  convoys.  The  orders  sent  at 
midnight  to  General  Chanzy,  at  St.  Peravy, 
were  most  concise  of  all :  "  Dispute  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  and  be  sure  to  profit  by  all  the 
works  we  have  had  executed."  A  little  later 
it  was  known  that  th's  stir  of  preparation 
through  a  camp  extending  over  some  twenty 
miles  of  front  might  very  well  have  been 
spared.  At  1.15  a.m.  the  Commander-in-Chief 
sent  a  second  dispatch  informing  General 
Chanzy  that  the  precautions  they  had  taken 
were  needless.  All  was  reported  quiet  by 
Peytevin  and  Martineau ;  a  reconnaissance  as 
far  as  Terminiers  had  discovered  no  cause 
for  alarm  in  that  direction,  and  certain  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  from  Tours  that 
nothing  serious  was  to  be  feared  on  the  left. 
The  attack  of  the  29th,  in  which  General 
Chanzy  had  seen  so  much  reason  for  alarm,  was 
only  a  feint  intended  to  mask  a  movement 
towards  the  east,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ascertain  the  real  positions  taken  up  by  the 
17th  corps,  to  verify  those  of  the  16th,  and 
generally  to  mislead  the  French  as  to  the 
real  intentions  of  the  enemy.4 

The  reader,  in  estimating  these  events, 
has  the  advantage  of  knowing  precisely  what 
had  happened  at  other  points.  The  great 
sortie  of  Ducrot,  with  which  the  movements 
of  the  Loire  Army  were  designed  by  the 
Minister  of  War  to  co-operate,  had  been  com- 
menced this  very  29th  of  November  (ante 
p.  243),  when  the  demonstration  was  made 
against  Chanzy 's  line ;  and  as  we  know  that 
perfect  intelligence  was  kept  up  between  the 
German  armies  around  Paris  and  the  various 
corps  in  the  field,  we  can  decide  with  positive 
certainty  that  the  concentration  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg's  troops  was  meant  to  cover 
the  army  of  investment,  and  not  to  attack 
General  Chanzy 's  left.  This  being  so,  the  point 
threatened  would  be  the  road  to  Paris  directly 


in  front  of  the  position  at  Orleans,  where  the 
Germans  would  be  equally  ready  to  dispute 
the  march  on  Paris,  if  DAurelle  attempted  to 
advance,  or  to  force  his  centre  with  a  view  to 
the  recapture  of  Orleans,  if  he  remained  on 
the  defensive.  In  fact,  the  Government  at 
Tours  had  received  intelligence  of  the  intended 
sortie,  but  had  kept  General  D'Aurelle  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  simply  informed 
him,  on  the  30  th,  the  day  after  the  alarm,  that 
a  forward  movement  was  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  Minister  (Gambetta)  would  come  to 
head-quarters  and  confer  with  him.  In  the 
meantime  it  had  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  movements  of  the  enemy  that  they 
were  gathering  in  front.  From  the  advanced 
posts  at  Patay  large  bodies  of  troops  could  be 
seen  marching  from  the  west  towards  Orgeres, 
and  covering  heavy  convoys.  No  doubt  re- 
mained that  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg  was 
acting  in  concert  with  Prince  Frederick 
Charles. 

It  was  now,  if  ever,  that  M.  Gambetta  might 
have  shown  he  had  learned  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience. So  far  as  his  policy  had  been  carried 
out,  it  had  resulted  in  the  disasters  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  so  clearly  foreseen 
and  besought  him  to  avoid.  The  18th  and 
20th  corps  on  the  Right  had  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  their  positions  around  Belle- 
gai'de  ;  De  Sonis  on  the  Left  had  precipitately 
retired  from  Chateaudun  on  the  forest  of 
Marchenoir;  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Lipowski 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  line  of 
the  Conie,  and  now  the  armies  of  the  enemy 
were  united  in  front  of  the  French  position. 
At  length,  then,  M.  Gambetta  might  have  seen 
that  he  had  exposed  the  Loire  Army  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  in  detail;  and  had  he  been  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  strategist,  he  would  have 
seen  that  to  propose  any  more  isolated  move- 
ments, any  further  dispersion  of  his  strength 
at  the  moment  when  that  of  the  enemy, 
after  its  successes  right  and  left  was  being 
concentrated,  was  to  court  defeat.  This,  how- 
ever, we  shall  presently  see,  was  the  mistake 
he  unfortunately  made. 

First,  we  have  to  record  the  circumstances 
of  a  visit  paid  to  the  camp  at  Orleans  on  the 
30th  of  November,  by  old  M.  Cremieux,  M. 
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Glais-Bizoin,  and  other  gentlemen  representing 
the  civilian  element  in  the  Government  at 
Tours.  Their  ostensible  purpose  was  to  dis- 
tribute comfortable  articles  of  clothing  among 
the  soldiers,  which  had  been  provided  by  a 
subscription  opened  by  the  ladies  of  Tours. 
Their  real  object  was  to  see  for  themselves  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  and  thus  form  an  opinion 
of  the  military  situation,  a  considerable  amount 
of  uneasiness  having  been  caused  by  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  Gambetta.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  to  find  that  the  army  of 
which  they  were  in  search,  covered  a  front  of 
forty-five  miles — this  being  the  distance  from 
west  to  east,  taking  the  forest  of  March  enoir, 
in  which  the  17th  corps  were  bivouacking,  as 
one  extremity,  and  Bellegarde  as  the  other, 
where  Crouzat  and  Billot  confronted  Voigts 
Rhetz  and  the  10th  German  corps.  In  depth, 
reckoning  only  from  Artenay  to  Orleans,  it 
reached  about  twelve  miles.  If  they  had  any 
military  instincts,  they  must  have  seen  that 
defeat  was  as  legibly  written  on  the  wall  of 
this  vast  theatre  of  war  as  the  Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin,  in  Belshazzar's  palace. 
They  could  not  see  the  army  they  came  to 
visit,  but  they  went  the  round  of  the  nearest 
troops,  inspected  the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
15th  corps  at  Cercottes,  and  on  their  return 
to  head-quarters  at  Saint-Jean-de-la-Ruelle 
gave  expression  to  their  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  what  the  result  must  be.  Poor  old 
Cre'mieux !  How  bitterly  at  this  moment 
he  must  have  felt  the  humiliation  of  being 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  such  a 
Phaeton  as  the  Minister  of  War!  and  with 
what  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  if  not  despair, 
he  set  his  face  homeward  at  the  end  of  his 
inspection ! 

The  civilian  element  of  the  Tours  Govern- 
ment had  scarcely  left  General  D'Aurelle's 
head-quarters  when  the  quasi- military,  but 
altogether  fiery  and  emotional-spasmodic,  ar- 
rived, in  the  person  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  view- 
ing that  gentleman  as  the  representative  and 
embodiment  of  his  nominal  chief,  M.  Gam- 
betta. General  D'Aurelle  had  been  warned 
of  the  secretary's  approaching  advent  in  a 
despatch  received  that  morning,  in  which  he 
was  told  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  advance 


in  a  northerly  and  north-easterly  direction  ! 
Instructions  so  concise,  and  so  flattering  in 
the  amount  of  confidence  they  implied,  had 
caused  General  D'Aurelle  to  appeal  by  means 
of  the  telegraph  for  further  information.  The 
road  northwards  led  to  Etampes,  the  road 
north-eastwards  to  Pithiviers — which  of  the 
two  was  he  to  take  ?  What  part  was  Des 
Pailleres,  now  at  Chilleurs,  to  take  in  the 
movement  ?  What  was  De  Sonis  to  do  with 
the  17th  corps?  Were  the  18th  and  20th 
corps  to  move  ?  Finally,  What  was  the  ob- 
jective ?  This  despatch  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  Minister  of  War  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  a  trifle  more  definite.  The  reply 
was  :  "  Continue  your  preparations  for  moving 
on  Etampes  and  Pithiviers  with  the  16th 
corps  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  15th  ;  and 
with  the  view  of  ordering  De  Sonis  to  bring 
the  17th  near  Orleans.  Do  not  change  the 
position  of  the  division  that  is  with  Des 
Pailleres.  I  will  explain  to  you  viva  voce 
what  we  expect,  and  we  will  study  it  together. 
If  General  Chanzy  and  even  General  des 
Pailleres  could  be  at  your  head-quarters  this 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  without  compromising 
the  security  of  the  troops,  I  should  be  charmed 
to  associate  them  in  our  conference." 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  advice  that 
the  military— or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
fiery  and  atrabilious  element  of  the  Tours 
Government — succeeded  the  watery  or  civi- 
lian one  at  General  D'Aurelle's  head-quarters 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November. 
M.  de  Freycinet  opened  the  conference  by 
triumphantly  announcing  that  Ducrot  had 
made  his  expected  great  sortie,  and  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  to  advance  and  meet  him. 
All  the  generals  present — namely,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Generals  Chanzy  and 
Borel — warned  him  of  the  danger  of  such 
an  attempt,  with  all  the  strength  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  gathering  round  Pithiviers, 
and  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
threatening  the  flank  of  the  advance  at  Jan- 
ville,  nay,  with  the  uncertainty  in  addition  of 
the  measure  of  success  that  might  have  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  General  Ducrot  to  break 
through  the  lines  of  investment.  M.  de  F  oy- 
cinet  was  not  to  be  argued  with.     He  knew 
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well  enough  that  the  corps  of  Chanzy  alone 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  break  the  line  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg ;  in  fact,  the  move- 
ment in  advance  was  decreed,  and  he  was 
there,  not  to  discuss  the  policy  of  advanc- 
ing, but  to  consider  the  means  of  executing 
what  he  begged  the  generals  to  understand 
was  the  formal  and  irrevocable  order  of 
the  Delegate  Government.  It  was  even 
decided  by  M.  de  Freycinet  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  15th  and  16th  corps  before 
advancing  was  unnecessary,  so  that  in  fact 
the  discussion  of  the  manner  was  no  more 
free  than  the  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the 
advance.  On  the  proposal  for  the  16th  corps 
to  be  set  in  motion  first  over  Janville  and 
Toury,  because  it  had  the  longest  distance  to 
march,  the  Commander-in-Chief  exclaimed, 
"  To  let  the  corps  of  Chanzy  attempt  this  move- 
ment alone  is  to  expose  it  to  be  crushed." 
But  again  the  secretary  knew  better  than  that, 
and  insisted  on  his  plan.  The  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  15th  corps  were  to 
swing  round  after  the  16th,  the  pivotal  point 
for  the  whole  movement  being  the  1st  15th 
at  Chilleurs.  A  similar  concentric  movement, 
but  from  right  to  left,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
18th  and  20th  corps,  who  would  join  their 
forces  with  those  of  the  15th  and  16th  at 
their  common  objective.  Finally,  the  17th 
corps  was  either  to  follow  up  Chanzy  as  a  re- 
serve, or  to  remain  behind,  and  cover  Orleans 
— it  did  the  former.  The  army  thus  divided 
was  to  be  followed  up,  after  Pithiviers  had 
been  captured,  by  provisions  which  amounted 
to  eight  days'  rations  for  300,000  men,  as  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  soldiers  of 
Ducrot,  if  they  were  met  beyond  the  German 
lines,  would  be  found  in  a  famishing  condition. 
After  having  issued  the  needful  instructions 
to  his  generals  of  division,  and  made  all  the 
ari-angements  necessary  for  the  next  day, 
General  Chanzy  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  he  traced  with 
admirable  foresight  the  probable  course  of 
events  so  far  as  dependent  on  the  operations  of 
his  own  corps.  It  was  clear  that  the  march 
upon  Pithiviers  would  be  retarded  by  a 
strong  effort  of  the  enemy  against  their  left. 
The  positions  of  the  enemy  sweeping  round 


from  Pdronville  to  Terminiers  by  way  of 
Guillonville  and  Gommiers  had  not  only  been 
maintained,  but  reinforced  by  troops  which 
masked  other  forces  more  considerable,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Villepion,  Loigny,  and  Orgeres. 
There  were  other  reasons  which  he  mentioned 
why  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  16th  corps 
to  advance  by  Loigny  to  Janville  and  Toury 
by  a  route  parallel  to  the  Chateaudun  road, 
while  the  17th  corps  rested  its  left  on  the 
Conie  by  Patay,  and  the  15th  corps  moved  up  to 
establish  itself  in  advance  of  Santilly.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day  he  anticipated  that  the 
16th  corps,  having  captured  Allaines,  Janville, 
and  Toury,  would  be  firmly  established  on  the 
road  from  Orleans  to  Etampes ;  and  that,  on 
the  second  day,  it  would  march  on  Pithiviers, 
and  link  with  the  15th  corps,  with  which  it 
would  then  co-operate  on  the  left.  The  17th 
corps  would  then  follow^the  general  movement, 
and  keep  behind,  but  in  advance  of  Artenay 
to  cover  Orleans.  So  General  Chanzy  with  a 
bold  and  free  hand  sketched  the  outline  of  the 
route  over  which  the  storm  of  battle  would 
sweep  during  the  next  two  days.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  reply,  acknowledged  the 
prudence  of  his  measures,  modestly  declined 
to  give  any  orders  in  advance  which  might 
prove  to  be  useless,  and  then  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  await  the  result. 

The  morning  of  December  1st  dawned  clear 
and  cold  on  a  snow-covered  landscape ;  but  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  infantry  was 
able  to  move  with  facility  across  the  fields, 
while  the  artillery  rolled  along  the  roads  which 
stretched  across  the  almost  level  plain  studded 
with  farms  and  villages,  many  of  which  were 
soon  to  exchange  their  wintry  aspect  for  one 
of  fiery  horror  and  desolation.  On  arriving  at 
Patay,  General  Chanzy  received  information 
that  the  vanguard  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg's army  (Von  der  Tann's  Bavarians)  was 
strongly  entrenched  at  Guillonville  and  Gom- 
miers ;  and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  with  his 
division,  was  ordered  to  advance  against  these 
positions,  and  carry  them,  aided  on  the  left 
by  the  cavalry  of  General  Michel,  who  was 
ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's  right.  General 
Chanzy  had  commenced  his  march  at  ten 
o'clock,   and  it   was    about   noon   when   this 
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attack  was  delivered.  On  arriving  in  front 
of  Gommiers  and  Terminiers,  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  him  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  they  were  established. 
The  Admiral  speedily  got  his  cannon  into 
position,  and  the  first  brigade  of  infantry 
(Bourdillon)  received  the  order  to  march  re- 
solutely upon  the  village  of  Muzelles,  which 
was  carried  by  the  39th  regiment  de  rnarche, 
after  a  sharp  resistance.  The  village  of 
Gommiers,  attacked  by  the  reserve  artillery 
of  the  division  (a  battery  of  twelve-pounders) 
and  by  the  3rd  foot  Chasseurs,  was  also  gal- 
lantly carried.  The  enemy  in  the  meanwhile 
had  concentrated  his  forces  and  his  powerful 
artillery  at  Terminiers,  Faverolles,  Nonne- 
ville,  Chavreux,  and  the  chateau  of  Villepion, 
and  had  evacuated  Guillonville,  but  his  shells 
still  reached  the  positions  of  the  French. 
It  was  now  about  three  o'clock. 

While  the  Admiral  prepared  to  renew  his 
advance  and  make  a  fresh  attack,  General 
Chanzy  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  direct  upon 
Loigny.  Villepion  and  Faverolles  lay  between, 
and  upon  these  points  General  Michel  advanced 
from  Guillonville  with  two  brigades,  leaving 
his  third  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
watch  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  which  had 
been  signalled  in  that  direction.  The  cavalry 
advanced  under  cover  of  the  guns  which  had 
been  got  into  position  between  Villepion  and 
Faverolles,  and  attacked  the  Germans  in  flank. 
The  enemy's  shells  rained  upon  the  advancing 
squadrons  at  no  greater  distance  than  600 
yards,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  charge 
they  suffered  but  little  loss,  and  Bourdillon 's 
brigade  coming  up  in  double  quick  time  (pas 
de  charge)  at  this  critical  moment,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  his  battery  to  Villepion. 
The  storm  of  battle  therefore  swept  on  towards 
the  latter  position,  and  as  the  French  gained 
ground  the  brigade  of  Deplanque  was  launched 
against  the  enemy's  right.  By  this  time  the 
day  had  begun  to  decline ;  and  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  feeling  the  importance  of 
dealing  a  finishing  blow,  collected  around  him 
all  the  troops  within  call,  and  placing  himself 
at  their  head,  led  a  gallant  bayonet  charge 
against  the  centre  of  resistance  in  the  park 
of  Villepiorv     The  position  was  carried  by  a 


battalion  of  the  39  th  regiment  de  march e,  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  33rd  Mobiles  (Sarthe)  and 
the  foot  Chasseurs.  Forty  prisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  two  were  officers  of  the 
Bavarian  guard ;  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
would  have  been  captured  if  it  had  not  escaped 
observation  owing  to  the  increasing  darkness, 
and  many  wounded  were  abandoned  in  the 
chateau. 

On  the  Bight,  Faverolles  was  also  carried 
at  the  bayonet's  point  by  a  battalion  of  the 
39  th  regiment  de  marche  and  the  75  th 
Mobiles,  and  here  also  many  prisoners  were 
taken.  On  the  Left  the  brigade  of  Deplanque 
captured  Nonneville  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Thus,  Guillonville,  Gommiers,  Termi- 
niers, Faverolles,  and  the  chateau  of  Villepion 
(where  the  Admiral  established  his  head- 
quarters) were  successively  carried,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Admiral  bivouacked  that  night  in 
the  positions  they  had  conquered.  According  to 
the  report  of  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  this  bril- 
liant success  was  obtained  over  20,000  Bava- 
rians, infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  from 
forty  to  fifty  guns,  who  were  driven  from 
position  to  position.  The  Bavarians  withdrew 
in  the  direction  of  Orgeres  and  Loigny.  There 
was  exultation  in  the  French  camp,  and  a  Te 
Deum  was  chanted  in  the  churches  in  honour 
of  the  victory.  The  Commander-in-Chief  con- 
gratulated General  Chanzy  on  his  success  the 
same  night  in  the  following  despatch  : — 

"  St.-Jean-de-la-Ruelle,  Dec.  1,  1870. 
"  10.2  p.m. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  you  have  ob- 
tained. Present  also  my  congratulations  to  the 
Admiral  on  the  vigour  of  his  attack.  You  will 
receive  during  the  night  the  order  of  movement  for 
to-morrow.  It  will  be  very  nearly  what  you  your- 
self have  suggested. 

' '  I  will  push  forward  in  your  support  the  divi- 
sions of  Peytevin  and  Martineau  [2nd  and  3rd 
divisions  of  the  15th  corps].  General  de  Soniswill 
also  advance  one  of  his  brigades  to  Patay." 

The  first  day  of  the  movement  had  ended 
happily ;  and  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  the  momentary  triumph  of  M.  Gambetta,  a 
balloon  arrived  at  Tours  about  noon — the 
very  hour  when  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  was 
advancing  against  Terminiers — announcing  a 
great  victory  under  the  walls  of  Paris.     In 
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spite  of  M.  Gambetta's  errors,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  satisfaction 
at  the  supposed  success  and  his  coming  disap- 
pointment. At  half-past  five  in  the  evening, 
when  the  last  victorious  charge  was  being 
made  against  the  Bavarian  centre  at  Villepion, 
t'ie  Minister  of  War  was  penning  a  stirring 
despatch  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  Paris  has  made  a  sublime  effort.  The  lines  of 
investment  have  been  broken — overthrown  with 
admirable  heroism.  General  Ducrot  advances  to- 
wards us  with  bis  army,  decided  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  At  this  moment  be  occupies  the  positions  of 
Cbampigny,  Brie-sur-Marne,  and  Villiers-sur-Marne, 
on  this  side  of  the  Marne.  Evidently  he  intends  to 
direct  his  march  upon  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
leaning  on  the  Seine  by  the  route  of  Melun. 

' '  General, — This  heroism  prescribes  for  us  our 
duty. 

' '  Fly  to  the  succour  of  Ducrot  without  losing  an 
hour  by  the  means  we  combined  yesterday.  Ac- 
celerate by  all  means  the  movement  commenced 
this  morning.  Let  its  energy  and  speed  be  re- 
doubled. Appeal  to  the  patri  tism  of  your  gene- 
rals. Their  great  heart  will  respond  to  yours  ;  but 
let  not  this  elan  deprive  you  of  your  wonted  cool- 
ness ;  continue  your  operations  with  the  same 
prudence,  only  execute  them  with  ligbtning-like 
rapidity.  Put  yourself  immediately  in  relation  with 
the  17th,  18th,  and  20th  corps,  and  give  them  your 
instructions  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  that 
offensive  ensemble.6  I  believe  you  might  reach  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  on  the  day  after  you  start. 
In  the  meanwhile  select  safe  emissaries  from  the 
best  known  officers  or  sub-officers,  and  speed  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  that  Ducrot  may  be 
presumed  to  take,  to  let  him  know  that  you  are 
yourself  approaching,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  his  courage  may  be  sustained  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  marching  towards  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  he  may  aim  straight  at  the  point  on 
which  he  ought  to  move.  Do  not  give  any  despatch 
to  an  emissary,  or  at  least  let  it  be  so  minute  that 
it  may  be  easily  destroyed,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  enemy  should  not  be  forewarned  of  our  inten- 
tions." 

The  news  of  Ducrot's  success,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Tours  Government,  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated in  importance,  and  coming  at  the 
moment  of  the  successful  issue  of  Chanzy's  ad- 
vance against  Von  der  Tann,  it  called  forth  the 
following  "  Order  of  the  Day,"  from  General 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  : — 


"  Officers,  Sub-Officers,  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  : — 

"  Paris,  by  a  sublime  effort  of  courage  and  pa- 
triotism, has  broken  the  Prussian  lines.  General 
Ducrot,  at  the  bead  of  bis  army,  marches  towards 
us.  Let  us  march  towards  him  with  the  elan  of 
which  the  army  of  Paris  has  given  us  so  fine  an 
example. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  all,  generals  as  well 
as  soldiers.     It  is  for  us  to  save  France ! 

"  Before  you  is  that  Prussian  army  which  you  so 
recently  conquered  under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  You 
will  conquer  it  again. 

"Let  us  march,  then,  with  resolution  and  confi- 
dence ! 

"  Forward  without  calculating  the  danger ! 

"  God  will  protect  France  !  " 

At  Tours  immense  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  same  announcement  made  by  Gambetta 
in  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  and  people  began  to 
talk  of  packing  their  trunks  and  proceeding 
at  once  to  Paris;  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion conveyed  to  them  by  the  Minister's 
speech  that  the  road  was  as  good  as  open. 
After  communicating  his  triumphant  news  to 
General  DAurelle,  be  spread  it  to  every  part 
of  France  by  means  of  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  positively  stated  that  Ducrot  had  advanced 
upon  Longjumeau,  and  carried  the  positions  of 
Epinay.  He  added  to  this  that  victory  was 
beckoning  them  on  every  side.  Amiens  had 
been  evacuated.  The  soldiers  of  the  Loire 
had  commenced  a  vigorous  advance  [he  did 
not  yet  know  of  the  actual  fighting  and  vic- 
tory at  Villepion]  and  the  two  great  armies 
were  marching  to  meet  each  other.  A  traveller 
who  passed  through  Brittany  as  the  news 
spread,  reported  that  he  found  the  people 
everywhere  almost  frantic  with  joy;  but  this 
does  not  agree  with  the  impression  made  on 
General  DAurelle  by  the  reception  of  the  in- 
telligence in  camp.  The  soldiers  had  learned 
to  doubt  where  they  had  so  often  found  illusion, 
and  these  despatches  were  analysed  and  com- 
mented on  in  language  a  little  picturesque  and 
biting,  but  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
applicability  to  the  occasion.  Some  allowance 
perhaps  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  M. 
Gambetta  had  not  succeeded  in  winning,  per- 
sonally, the  good- will  of  the  army ;  and  the 
reader  knows  why.« 
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1 A  corespondent  of  the  Times,  who  re-entered  Chateaudun  with 
Hie  German  troops,  gave  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the 
operations  which  ended  in  that  event,  but  of  course  from  the 
German  point  of  view.  Speaking  of  the  town  itself,  he  says  :  "  The 
position  of  Chateaudun  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque. 
Standing  upon  the  lofty  terrace  of  the  fine  old  castle,  a  magnifi- 
cent view  is  obtained  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Loir  [nottlie  Loire]. 
Formerly  belonging  to  the  Comtes  Dunois,  it  has  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  was  in  the  act  of  having 
it  restored  when  the  war  broke  cut.  The  halls  were  littered  with 
the  straw  which  furnished  bedding  for  the  troops,  ami  its  chapel, 
in  which  was  a  picture  in  process  of  restoration ,  and  a  statue  of 
the  brave  Dunois,  had  not  escaped  the  stern  necessities  of  war. 
The  old  chatelain  told  me  that  he  had  pleaded  hard  with  the 
French  Generals  for  an  exception  to  be  made  in  its  favour  on  the 
grounds  of  its  beauty  and  sanctity.  It  would  seem  that  Cha- 
teaudun is  the  victim  of  some  remorseless  fate  bent  upon  its 
demolition,  while  the  beauty  of  its  situation  must  always  sur- 
vive. It  was  burnt  in  570  by  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  and 
Blois,  devastated  by  the  Normans  in  858,  the  scene  of  a 
brigand  war  in  1183,  entirely  burnt  by  a  fire  which  lasted 
eight  days,  and  consumed  800  houses,  in  1783,  and  finally 
bombarded  and  partially  burnt  in  1870.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  the  tower  of  its  fine  old  church  are  covered  with  the 
marks  of  shot  and  shell. 

2  The  Times  has  been  unjust  to  General  D'Aurelle,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  owing  to  a  too  slight  examination  of  his  state- 
ments. 

3  General  D'Aurelle  de  Palladines  says:  "The  Germans 
did  not  present  themselves  before  Chateaudun  till  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  (after  De  Sonis'  retreat).  They  were  no 
sooner  aware  the  town  had  been  evacuated,  than  they  occupied 
it  the  second  time,  and  committed  acts  of  unheard-of  cruelty," 
p.  269. 

4  General  Chanzy,  without  stating  that  the  alarm  was  given 
by  himself,  coolly  observes  that  he  should  have  found  it  easy 
enough  to  penetrate  the  real  designs  of  the  enemy.  ("  II 
n'avait  point  ete  difficile  au  Commandant  du  lOme  corps  de 
penetrer  ses  veritahles  desseins,"  p.  55.)  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  positively  informed  General  D'Aurelle  that  he 
expected  the  attack  for  which  the  latter  so  promptly  prepared. 
Why  so,  if  he  could  so  easily  have  ascertained  that  his  alarm 
was  a  mistake  ?  There  is  something  in  this  story  which  has  the 
appearance  of  not  being  quite  candid  on  the  part  of  General 
Chanzy,  and  yet  one  scarcely  likes  to  make  the  observation  of  so 
good  a  soldier,  who  it  must  be  admitted  records  his  part  in  the 
war  with  a  moderation  of  language  which  well  becomes  his  great 
qualities  as  a  soldier. 

5  The  reader  will  consider  this  very  good  evidence  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  17th,  18th,  and  20th  corps  had  not  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  received  their  orders  from  the  Minister  of  War.  It  was 
on  the  night  of  December  1st  that  this  despatch  was  received 
by  General  D'Aurelle — top,  late  as  the  General  observes,  for 
the  18th  and  20th  corps  to  be  ordered  to  Arteuay  in  time  to  be 
utilised,  where  their  presence  might  have  changed  the  face  of 
events. 

6  In  further  justification  of  the  comments  in  the  text  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Generals  by  the  Delegate  Minister  of  War, 
[e.g.,  p.  295),  the  following  letter  addressed  by  Count  de  Keratry 
to  M.  Gambetta,  on  sending  in  his  resignation  as  commander  of 
the  Army  of  Brittany,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting for  the  information  it  contains  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Army  of  Brittany,  which  we  have  seen  compelled  to 
retreat : — 

"  Angers,  Nov.  28th. 
"  M.  lb  Ministre, — By  a  decree  of  the  22nd  fo  October  last 
you  appointed  me  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  mobilised  forces 
of  the  five  Departments  of  Brittany.    At   thatdate,  no  force 


was  yet  in  existence.  But,  owing  to  the  patriotism  of  my 
countrymen  and  to  the  devotion  of  my  officers,  the  Camp  of 
Contie,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  was  created  and  rendered  im- 
pregnable. Forty-seven  battalions  of  mobilized  Bretons,  seven 
companies  of  determined  and  disciplined  Francs-tireurs,  came 
forward  fully  equipped,  and  answered  my  call.  Nine  batteries 
of  artillery,  complete  in  material  and  men,  waited  only  for  har- 
nesses to  be  of  use.  'Ibis  was  an  unique  sight  in  France ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  November,  after  having  witnessed  it  with  your  own 
eyes,  you  emphatically  expressed  your  most  heartfelt  satisfaction 
at  it  to  all  the  co-operators  in  that  national  work,  and  on  the 
same  evening  you  repeated  the  assurance  of  it  to  myself  at  the 
Prefecture.  At  the  same  hour,  Le  Mans  was  threatened,  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  might  be  overrun ; 
General  Fiereck's  troops  had  been  routed,  and  fled  from  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou,  up  to  the  gates  of  my  camp.  You  addressed  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Army  of  Brittany.  Ten  thousand  of  its 
men,  in  spite  of  their  incomplete  organization,  and  relying  more 
on  their  courage  than  on  their  imperfect  armament,  followed  me 
on  the  24th  of  November,  in  the  mornin  g,  from  the  Camp  of 
Contie  to  the  bivouac  of  Yoree,  and  on  the  20th  we  made  a  march 
of  31  killotneters  towards  the  enemy.  My  brave  sailor  volunteers 
drove  their  artillery  pieces  for  twelve  marching  hours.  The 
enemy  had  just  hastily  evacuated  the  post.  The  interests  of  the 
defence  do  not  allow  me  to  add  now  another  word.  Notwith- 
standing the  solicitations  of  my  troops,  I  informed  you  on  the 
29th  of  November  that  the  tenor  of  your  orders  conceived  at 
Tours  on  the  20th  of  November,  at  the  very  moment  we  were 
advancing  to  attack,  compelled  me,  on  all  accounts,  to  resign 
my  command.  You  on  the  same  day  accepted  my  resignation, 
which  was  to  be  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  to-day.  I  felt 
deep  sorrow  at  taking  leave  of  the  army  which  I  had  formed  with 
the  assistance  of  my  brave  and  former  colleague,  Carre^-Kerisouet, 
who  has  followed  me  in  my  retirement;  but  that  did  not  make 
me  forget  my  imperious  duties.  Having  retired  into  private 
life,  I  have  recovered  my  political  freedom,  which  I  had  com- 
pletely relinquished  when  in  uniform.  But  calling  upon  my 
countrymen  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  I  had  contracted 
the  obligation  of  a  care  of  souls.  Thus  I  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  as  soon  as  events  will  allow  me  I  shall  have 
the  superior  administration  of  war  and  marine  brought  before  a 
Councd  of  War;  they  and  I  shall  appear  together  at  the  bar  of 
the  country,  and  none  of  the  documents  I  have  in  hand  will  be 
put  aside. 

"  Believe  me,  etc., 

"Comte  de  Keratry. 

"  P.S. — I  have  in  hand  the  decrees  and  orders  which  you  signed 
as  Minister;  you  committed  the  signal  weakness  to  allow  them 
to  be  protested  against  by  an  administration,  the  real  head  of 
which  is  M.  Loverdo,  and  which  to  all  clear-sighted  men  is  a 
personification  of  treachery  to  non-Imperialists.  In  France  you 
are  the  only  person  who  has  not  perceived  this  in  spite  of  my 
repeated  and  telegraphed  warnings." 

About  the  same  time  that  this  letter  appeared,  the  France 
commented  severely  upon  M.  Gambetta's  letter  to  General  Cam- 
briels,  who  had  demanded  a  court-martial.  In  this  letter  M. 
Gambetta  says,  with  an  air  worthy  of  an  absolute  sovereign : 
"  It  is  with  my  consent,  and  with  all  my  regret  at  depriving 
myself  momentarily  of  your  services,  that  you  have  taken  the 
repose  of  which  you  had  need,  and  l  have  always  intended  to 
appoint  you  to  another  command  as  soon  as  you  felt  yourself  able 
to  serve  again."  The  France  expressed  its  wonder  at  such 
language  from  "  a  mere  temporary  delegate  of  a  Provisional 
Government,  installed  by  an  accident,  maintained  by  the  grace 
of  circumstances,  and  pretending  to  personify  the  Republican 
principle.  It  is  not  the  Czar  writing  to  General  IgnatiefF,  or 
King  William  to  General  Moltke  ;  it  is  M.  Leon  Gambetta  who 
writes  thus  to  General  Cambriels  ! " 
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CHAPTER    LXXV. 

LOIGNY,  POUPRY,   CHEVILLY. 

The  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December— Positions  of  the 
opposed  Annies — Six  o'clock  in  the  morning — Arrival  of  the 
17th  Corps  at  Patay— Energetic  action  of  General  de  Sonis — 
His  preparations  to  support  General  Chanzy— Commencement 
of  the  Battlo  by  an  impetuous  attack  on  Loigny— Fight  for  the 
old  Chateau  of  Goury— A  War  Correspondent  in  the  character 
of  "  Sister  Anne  "  —Defeat  of  Barry's  Division— Admiral 
Jaureguiberry  and  the  victors  of  Villepion  again — The  3rd 
Division  carries  Ecuillon,  and  is  compelled  to  retreat  on 
Terminiers— Critical  situation  of  the  whole  of  Chanzy's 
forces — Arrival  of  the  17th  Corps  to  the  rescue— Furious 
attack  on  the  German  position  at  Loigny— Heroism  of  De 
Sonis,  and  capture  of  the  village  -Burning  of  Loigny  and 
the  farms  in  its  neighbourhood — Nightfall  and  end  of  the 
Battle— Share  of  the  15th  Corps  in  the  events  of  the  day — 
Engagement  at  Poupry  with  the  troops  pursuing  Maurandy 
— Results  of  the  two  actions —Positions  taken  up  by  the 
French  troops — General  D'Aurelles'  Head-quarters  at  Arte- 
nay  —  Expected  renewal  of  the  Battle  on  the  morrow — 
Necessity  of  falling  back  towards  Orleans — Engagement  at 
Chevilly — The  16th  and  17th  Corps  retreat  fighting  in  the 
direction  of  Beaugency — The  centre  and  right  recross  the 
Loire— Re-occupation  of  Orleans  by  the  Germans. 

During  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
December  the  French  and  German  armies 
bivouacked  within  sight  of  each  other.  The 
relative  positions  they  occupied  will  be  readily 
understood  on  reference  to  the  plan  of  the 
battle-field  of  the  First  Loire  Army  (ante,  p. 
279).  The  hollow  rectangles  at  Villepion, 
Faverolles,  Gommiers,  and  Terminiers  mark 
the  positions  from  which  the  Bavarians  were 
driven,  and  of  which  the  French  kept  posses- 
sion after  their  victory  on  the  1st.  The  posi- 
tions from  Orgeres,  across  Loigny  and  Lumeau, 
to  Santilly  mark  the  new  line  of  battle  on 
which  the  enemy  had  fallen  back.  Across  the 
intermediate  space  the  armies  eyed  each  other 
from  their  camp-fires,  which  the  Germans, 
contrary  to  their  wont,  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, and  which  extended  all  the  way  from 
Orgeres  to  Baigneaux  between  Lumeau  and 
Santilly.  It  was  a  cold  peaceful  winter  night ; 
the  thermometer  marked  6°  F.  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  Beneath  the  star-spangled  sky  the 
frozen  snow  lay  crisp  on  the  roofs  of  many  a 
poor  village  and  humble  farmstead ;  while  the 
lordly  chateau  stood  grimly  out  from  the 
weird  foreground  of  the  landscape,  and  threw 
a  ghost-like  shadow  across  the  virgin  snow. 
The  soldiers  of  either  army  were  too  much 
wearied  by  the  combats  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  to  be  disquieted  by  each  other's  near 
neighbourhood.      It   was   through   a   drowsy 


camp  that  General  de  Sonis  rode  hastily  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  16th  corps  to  announce  to 
General  Chanzy  that  his  troops,  who  had  been 
marching  all  night,  had  arrived  at  Patay,  and 
that  notwithstanding  their  fatigue  he  might 
count  upon  their  support  in  the  coming 
struggle. 

The  17th  corps,  like  the  15th  and  16th,  was 
organized  in  three  divisions  of  infantry,  a  di- 
vision of  cavalry  (not  complete,  however),  and 
a  fair  complement  of  guns,  four  and  eight- 
pounders.  Its  effective  strength  was  about 
25,000  men.  At  seven  o'clock,  when  Chanzy 
mounted  his  horse,  he  was  satisfied  he  should 
find  in  these  gallant  soldiers  the  support  he 
needed,  and  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
he  had  no  reasonable  expectation  of  any  other 
troops  coming  to  his  aid.  General  D'Aurelle 
had  protested  against  the  order  for  Chanzy  to 
advance  before  his  junction  with  the  15th 
corps,  but  the  protest  was  unheeded ;  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  Gambetta  were  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  fatal  end. 

The  hurried  march  of  De  Sonis  through  the 
long  dark  night  had  caused  some  of  the  regi- 
ments to  straggle,  and  the  convoys  to  be  scat- 
tered. The  troops  were  not  only  weary  and 
footsore,  but  hungry,  not  having  been  able  to 
touch  food  since  their  sudden  departure  from 
the  forest  of  Marchenoir.  As  they  successively 
arrived  at  Patay,  therefore,  it  demanded  all 
the  energy  and  activity  of  their  commander  to 
form  them  rapidly  in  brigades  and  divisions, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  them  with  the 
needful  rations.  Nevertheless,  by  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  two  of  the  three  divisions  were 
organized,  and  only  awaited  the  order  from  the 
front,  where  the  battle  had  long  been  raging, 
to  lend  their  support  at  whatever  point  it  was 
most  needed. 

The  battle  of  Loigny,  or  Bazoches-les-Hautes, 
as  it  is  indifferently  called,  was  commenced  by 
the  rush  of  the  second  division  of  the  16th 
corps  (Barry)  against  the  villages  of  Loigny 
and  Tillay  (Tillai-le-Peneux),  where  the  Bava- 
rians once  more  gave  way  before  their  old 
conquerors.  Behind  the  second  division,  at 
the  distance  of  2,000  yards,  or  half  an  hour's 
march,  came  the  first  division  (Jaureguiberry) 
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as  a  reserve ;  its  centre  marching  on  the  road 
from  Villepion  (where  it  had  bivouacked  after 
the  struggle  of  the  day  before)  to  Loigny. 
The  1st  brigade  (Bourdillon)  having  previ- 
ously moved  from  Nonneville  to  the  right  of 
Jaureguiberry's  position,  also  marched  from 
Villepion,  and  after  passing  Loigny  in  the 
rear  of  Barry's  division,  which  had  met  with 
but  slight  opposition  at  that  place,  continued 
its  advance  towards  the  hamlet  and  chateau 
of  Goury ;  while  the  2nd  brigade  (Deplanque), 
having  Morate,  and  Villeprevost  for  its  objec- 
tive, marched  on  the  left.  At  the  same  time, 
the  3rd  division  (Maurandy),  having  previ- 
ously moved  from  Sougy  to  Terminiers,  sup- 
ported the  right  of  the  2nd  by  marching 
between  Ecuillon  and  Neuvilliers  upon  Lu- 
meau  and  Baigneaux.  On  the  extreme  left 
of  the  position,  Michel's  cavalry,  which  had 
bivouacked  in  the  rear  of  Muzelles,  with  a 
brigade  on  the  road  near  Guillonville,  moved 
up  by  way  of  Gommiers,  Nonneville,  and 
Villeve,  to  keep  watch  on  Orgeres  and  the 
road  from  Chateaudun  to  Allaines.  The  exe- 
cution of  these  movements  commenced  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  17th  corps  remained  at 
Patay,  after  its  forced  night  march,  as  recorded 
above,  where  it  was  being  formed  in  order  of 
battle;  one  brigade  (Jancigny)  which  had 
arrived  earlier,  being  on  the  road  farther 
west. 

The  dispositions  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  now  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  were  as  follows : — 
The  whole  of  his  army  fronted  south.  The 
1st  Bavarian  corps  formed  their  line  of  battle 
near  Orgeres,  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads 
from  Chartres  to  Orleans,  and  from  Toury  to 
Chateaudun.  On  his  right  flank  stood  the 
4th  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Prince 
Albrecht,  The  17th  division  (Von  Treskow) 
was  at  Allaines,  but  it  moved  forward  to 
Bazoches-les-Hautes,  and  later  in  the  day  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lumeau.  The  22nd  division 
(Von  Wittich)  was  at  Toury,  from  whence  it 
moved  forward  to  Santilly,  and  thence  to 
Baigneau,  supported  on  the  left  by  the  2nd 
division  of  cavalry  (Stolberg),  which  rested 
on  the  line  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  railway. 
Early  in  the  morning   of  the   2nd,  Von  der 


Tann  pushed  forward  from  the  line  at  Orgeres, 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  road  to  Orleans 
by  way  of  Loigny,  where,  at  nine  o'clock,  his 
advance   encountered   the  division   of  Barry. 
The    village    of  Loigny  was   carried   by   the 
French  with  little  difficulty,  who  then  passed 
on    beyond    to   find    the    Bavarians    strongly 
entrenched  at  Goury.      Here  first  the  resist- 
ance became  serious ;  especially  as  the  attack 
had  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  by  the  use  of 
artillery.     More  than  once,  however,  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  the   enemy  was 
driven  back,  and  still   he  returned  with  re- 
inforcements aided  by  guns,  which  according 
to  French  accounts  were  thrice  as  numerous 
as  theirs.     A  correspondent  of  the  Times  was 
singularly  favoured  by  chance  in  arriving  at 
the  old  chateau  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
fight  in  the  hamlet.     The  spacious  courtyard 
of  the  old  mansion,  flanked  by  two  towers, 
and  entered  by  an  archway,  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  the  rooms  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  principal  entrance  were  already  full  of 
German  and  French  wounded,  though  it  was 
not    yet   mid-day.     "  Ascending  one   of    the 
towers  of  the  old  chateau,"  says  the  writer, 
"•  I  found  myself  in  an  admirable  position  for 
seeing   the   battle.      The    room   was    full   of 
soldiers,  who  had  loopholed  the  walls ;  but  the 
enemy  were  not  within  range,  or  rather  were 
not  thought  to  be  so,  until  suddenly  a  large 
body  of  infantry,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
German  for  the  first  moment  or  two,  unex- 
pectedly opened  a  hot  fire  upon  a  regiment 
drawn  up  beneath  the  walls  of  the  chateau. 
Then  from  every  loophole  and  crevice  in  the 
towers  and  walls  rolled  an  incessant  fire   of 
rifles,  and  the  chassepot  balls  seemed  to  rain 
upon  the  roofs  and  walls  in  reply,  until  by 
degrees  the  old  castle  became  the  centre  of  the 
fight,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,    with    every 
possible  chance  of  being  taken."      According 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  in  the  loopholed  chamber, 
the  place  had   been   occupied   that   morning 
only  just  ten  minutes  before  the  French  could 
reach  it.     The   fortunate   correspondent  pro- 
ceeds :  "  The    room    was    getting   so   full    of 
smoke,  and  the  clatter  of  the  rifle-balls  on  the 
roof  was    so    unpleasant,   that,   fearing  they 
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might  bo  followed  by  shot  and  shell,  I  de- 
scended to  the  courtyard.  Here,  too,  the  ubi- 
quitous chassepot  bullets  kept  '  pinging'  about. 
The  wall  on  the  side  of  the  French  attack  was 
very  low ;  behind  it  were  lying  the  German 
riflemen,  drawing  a  fire  from  the  enemy  upon 
them,  and  consequently  into  the  yard,  which 
made  it  advisable  for  those  who  wished  to 
cross  to  make  a  run  for  it.  Every  available 
cover  concealed  a  rifleman ;  but  the  enemy 
were  closing  round,  and  the  fire  becoming 
hotter,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  moment 
was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  chateau 
and  all  that  it  contained  would  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands."  No  doubt  the  curious  and 
adventurous  non-combatant  was  beginning  to 
feel  uncomfortable,  for  he  soon  left  the  court- 
yard, ascended  the  tower  again  like  "  Sister 
Anne,"  to  see  if  any  help  were  to  be  hoped  for, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  discover,  through  a 
loophole  which  a  soldier  kindly  vacated  for  him, 
the  Hanseatic  Brigade  come  up  at  the  double 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  Prince 
Albrecht's  cavalry  appeared  as  opportunely 
on  the  left.  The  French  did  not  await  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry.  They  had  made  a 
gallant  fight  of  it,  and  it  was  no  shame  to 
them  if,  attacked  on  three  sides,  they  fell  back 
on  the  hamlet.  As  they  did  so,  the  men  of 
the  Free  Towns  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon 
them,  covering  the  field  with  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  mortal 
men  to  remain  in  a  position  where  they  must 
have  been  crushed  by  the  iron  hail  of  shells, 
they  finally  retreated  upon  Loigny. 

By  this  time  the  3rd  division  (Maurandy) 
had  arrived  between  Neuvilliers  and  Ecuillon, 
and  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  2nd  upon 
Loigny,  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  at  Lumeau,  but  to 
a  flanking  fire  from  Goury.  A  battery  of  12- 
pounders  hurried  up  from  Coinces,  however, 
enabled  Maurandy  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
even  to  resume  the  offensive  against  Lumeau, 
when,  at  half-past  ten,  he  saw  the  brigade  of 
Bourdillon,  which  had  gained  the  right  of  the 
village  of  Loigny,  gallantly  throw  itself  against 
the  enemy  before  whom  the  2nd  brigade  had 
been  compelled  to  retire.  These  troops  were 
the  same   that   had   conquered   at   Villepion, 


namely,  the  3rd  battalion  of  Foot  Chasseurs, 
the  39th  Regiment  de  Marche,  and  the  75th 
Mobiles.  While  they  renewed  the  fight  for 
Goury,  Deplanque's  brigade  was  also  getting 
into  line  on  the  left,  and  pushing  on  to  the 
farm  of  Morate.  The  37th  Regiment  de  Marche 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  from  that  point, 
and  into  the  wood  of  Villeprevost,  where  he 
reformed.  The  fight  then  grew  hot  around 
Loigny  at  the  very  time  when  the  3rd  division 
was  driven  back  from  its  position  before 
Lumeau  by  the  17th  corps,  under  Von  Treskow, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  heavy  loss — 
one  brigade  behind  Ecuillon  and  Neuvilliers, 
the  other  to  Eehelles  and  Terminiers.  The 
2nd  brigade  in  the  meantime  had  profited  by 
the  engagement  of  its  supports  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  reform  its  lines ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  it  was  compelled  to 
continue  its  retreat  with  this  result,  that  at 
half-past  twelve  its  broken  battalions  were  all 
crowded  in  disorder  on  the  heights  of  the  cha- 
teau of  Villepion.  The  last  half-hour,  while 
the  struggle  was  maintained  in  its  intensity 
by  the  brigade  of  Bourdillon,  appeared  like  an 
age  to  those  who  watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
strife,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery  seemed  to 
rise  and  fall  like  the  breaking  of  a  heavy  surf. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  German  reinforce- 
ments came  up,  the  battle  was  rolled  back  from 
the  old  chateau,  and  the  field  between  it  and 
the  hamlet  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  enemy 
gained  ground,  and  about  one  o'clock  the 
village  of  Loigny  and  a  large  farm  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  it  were  blazing 
fiercely  ;  yet  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Bourdillon, 
who  had  fallen  back,  fighting  step  by  step,  to 
this  position,  held  the  place  firmly  in  their 
death  grip.  At  this  crisis,  the  enemy  having 
nothing  to  fear  on  the  right  from  the  2nd  and 
3rd  divisions,  began  to  mass  his  columns  at 
Tanon  and  Maladerie,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  cavalry  and  cannon  from 
Orgeres,  his  object  being  a  grand  assault  on  the 
left.  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  nothing  daunted, 
took  instant  measures  to  confront  this  new 
danger.  The  second  line  of  the  brigade 
Deplanque  were  ordered  to  change  front  to  the 
left,  and  were  joined  in  line  by  a  battery  of 
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mitrailleuses,  and  some  of  the  guns  of  the 
division.  Suddenly  their  opening  roar  was 
heard  high  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
33rd  Mobiles  (Sarthe)  advanced  within  musket 


renew  the  offensive  as  again  they  slowly 
retired.  The  German  cavalry  attempted  in 
vain  to  advance  in  face  of  the  rapid  and  steady 
fire  of  the  French  guns,   and  was  compelled  to 
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range  of  the  enemy.  Compelled  to  fall  back, 
they  reformed  their  ranks  with  the  steadiness 
of  men  on  parade,   and  frequently  halted  to 


fall  back  in  disorder  on  Orgeres.  Now  if 
Michel  with  his  cavalry  should  burst  upon  their 
flank  !     He  had  in  fact  marched  up  to  a  point 
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between  two  and  three  miles  west  of  Orgercs ; 
but  unfortunately,  deeeived  by  the  number  of 
isolated  fugitives  whom  he  had  observed  to  be 
fleeing  in  the  direction  of  Patay,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that   the  whole  corps  was 
retiring,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  fall  back 
upon  Nonneville  and  Gommiers,  to  cover  their 
retreat — another  of  those  fatal  misunderstand- 
ings from  which  the  French  had  already  so 
severely  suffered  during  the  war.     It  was  just 
such  a  mistake  of  the  cavalry  which  had  left 
the  road   open  for  Von  der  Tann's  escape  by 
way  of  St.  Peravy,  at  the  battle  of  Coulmiers. 
It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  had   passed   since    General   Chanzy  had 
despatched  an   urgent   message   to   the  com- 
mander of  the  17th  corps,  to  the  effect  that 
he  sorely  needed  the  promised  support.1    The 
brave  De    Sonis  was   marching   up   with   all 
possible  speed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  right 
was  hopelessly  broken,2  the  centre  was  waver- 
ing and  disheartened,3  and  the  Admiral  alone 
sustained  the  main  shock  of  the  enemy's  attack 
on  the  left,  with  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
best  result  he  could  hope  for  was  to  fall  back 
in  good  order  on  Villepion.     The  enemy  were 
getting  new  batteries   into  position   opposite 
his  front,  and  the  shells   soon  began  to  fall 
among  his  ranks,  while  reinforcements  poured 
in  at  Loigny,  where  the   3rd  Chasseurs,  the 
39th  Regiment  de  Marche,  and  the  75th  Mobiles 
still    held   their   positions.     Nevertheless,  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer  the   1st  division  was 
able  to  keep  their  position  on  a  line  which 
extended  from    Morate,  through  Fougeu  and 
Loigny,  far  to  the   right  in  the   direction  of 
Ecuillon,  with  a  return  on  the  left,  by  way  of 
Villeraud,  towards  the  mill  of  Villepion.     It  is 
now  time    to    state  that    Prince  Albrecht,  in 
the  absence  of  General  Michel  from'Orgeres,  had 
been  sent  far  round  to  the  right  of  the  German 
position,  and  at  half-past  three  the  masses  of 
his  cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  appeared 
on  the  ridge  above  the  farm  of  Chauvreux,  and 
was  on  the  very  point  of  getting  into  the  rear 
of  the   1st   division,  when  suddenly  the   3rd 
division  of  the  long-looked-for  17th  corps  came 
rapidly  up  in  the  rear,  and  to  the  right  of  Ville- 
pion.     Taken   in    flank    by  the   fire   of   the 
battery  at  Chauvreux,  it  was  compelled  to  fall 


back  upon  Gommiers  until  a  battery  of  mitrail- 
leuses and  a  few  eight-pounders  were  brought 
to  bear  against  the  enemy  at  Chauvreux,  who 
then  made  another  detour,  and  came  sweeping 
down  upon  Guillonville.  But  here  Prince  Al- 
brecht had  to  measure  swords  with  the  division  of 
Michel,  to  whose  support  a  brigade  of  the  17th 
came  up  in  good  time,  and  the  German  cavalry 
were  compelled  to  draw  rein.  Again,  the  Hash 
of  the  last  hoof  had  scarcely  disappeared  when 
cannon  suddenly  thundered  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  mingled  with  its  roar  came  the  well- 
known  growl  of  the  French  mitrailleuses.  The 
positions  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
sound  were  those  from  which  Maurandy  and 
the  3rd  division  had  been  disastrously  driven 
back.  Had  the  15th  corps  come  to  the  rescue  ? 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  revert  to  an 
earlier  period  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines  had  signified  his  intention  to  push 
forward  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of  the  15  th 
corps  in  support  of  the  16th  on  the  previous 
night  (ante,  p.  305).  Accordingly,  General 
Martineau  (2nd  division)  received  orders  to 
move  up  from  his  position  south  of  La  Proven- 
chere,  and  take  up  ground  between  Ascheres 
and  Ruan,  east  of  the  Orleans-Paris  road  ; 
while  Peytavin  (3rd  division)  was  to  quit  his 
bivouac  at  Gidy,  and  occupy  a  position  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Santilly  and  Dambron. 
This  movement  was  effected  early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  half-past  ten  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  arrived  at  Chevilly.  Having  pre- 
viously made  it  known  that  he  would  establish 
his  head-quarters  here  for  the  day,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  no  intelligence  had  come  in  from 
General  Chanzy ;  and  knowing  that  he  must 
by  this  time  have  engaged  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  was  equally  astonished 
not  to  hear  the  sound  of  cannon.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  brigade  Bourdillon  was 
hurrying  up  from  Loigny  to  meet  the  enemy 
which  had  driven  back  the  2nd  brigade  from 
the  chateau,  and  the  cannonade  had  for  the 
moment  ceased.  General  D'Aurelle,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think,  ordered  the  chief  of  his  staff 
to  push  on  for  Artenay,  and  speedily  follow- 
ing, arrived  there  himself  about  noon.  He 
found  the  city  in  some  degree  of  excitement, 
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and  heard  the  noise  of  battle  on  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  Loigny  or  the  chateau  of  Ville- 
pion,  but  did  not  think  that  the  sound  of  the 
guns  indicated  a  struggle  so  serious  as  it  really 
"was.  One  of  his  own  divisions  (the  3rd,  Pey- 
tavin),  on  its  way  to  the  position  designated, 
had  engaged  the  enemy  in  front  of  Poupry, 
with  a  view  to  the  support  of  Maurandy's 
flying  columns ;  and  had  the  latter  rallied  his 
troops,  and  promptly  returned  to  the  charge, 
the  enemy  would  have  been  caught  between 
two  fires,  and  almost  certainly  crushed.  Thus 
attacked  in  flank,  the  Hessians  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  Maurandy,  and  faced  round  to  meet 
the  division  of  Pey tavin,  against  which  he  was 
advancing  in  force  when  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  arrived  at  Artenay.  Orders  were  in- 
stantly despatched  to  Ruan  to  hurry  up 
Martineau  with  the  2nd  division,  the  chateau 
of  Auvilliers  was  occupied  to  cover  the  left, 
and  the  reserve  artillery  was  advanced  be- 
yond Autroches.  Ten  mitrailleuses  and  two 
batteries  of  12-pounders  opened  fire  on  the 
advancing  enemy,  as  the  15th  corps  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  right  and  left  of  the  village  :  the 
Prussian  batteries,  rapidly  advanced  from  Mil- 
houard  and  Mameraut,  replied,  and  a  fierce 
artillery  combat  raged  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  It  was  the  sudden  opening  of  this  fire 
which  arrested  our  attention  when  Prince 
Albrecht's  cavalry  was  pushed  back  at  Guillon- 
ville,  and  the  17th  corps  was  marching  up  to 
the  aid  of  the  loth  at  Loigny.  The  Prussian 
guns  were  at  length  silenced,  and  the  division 
of  Martineau  advanced  to  occupy  the  villages 
of  Milhouard  and  Mameraut ;  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry  which  had  threatened  this  movement 
modestly  retiring  on  seeing  the  preparations 
that  were  made  to  receive  them.  The  en- 
gagement at  Poupry  thus  proved  a  victorious 
battle-episode  for  the  division  of  Peytavin, 
at  the  cost  of  five  hundred  men  hors  de 
combat,  and  according  to  General  D'Aurelle's 
statement,  against  forces  double  his  strength. 
Maurandy  had  vainly  tried  to  rally  the 
debris  of  his  division  to  profit  by  this  un- 
expected diversion.  The  artillery  fire  of  the 
enemy  increased  in  intensity  on  the  left, 
and  that  part  of  Jaure'guiberry's  line  was 
compelled  to   retreat  under  cover  of  a  small 


wood  situated  on  high  ground  in  advance 
of  the  mill  of  Villepion.  At  Loigny,  too, 
the  centre  was  exhausted  by  seven  or  eight 
hours'  incessant  fighting — for  it  was  now  not 
far  from  four  o'clock — and  was  beginning  to 
fall  back  before  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
four  or  five  times  superior  to  their  own.  What 
more  was  to  be  done  ?  In  a  little  time  it 
would  be  dark. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Prussians 
were  almost  masters  of  the  position,  De  Sonis 
at  length  galloped  breathless  to  the  front. 
Behind  him  came  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
a  few  batteries  of  artillery,  and  some  com- 
panies of  infantry.  He  cast  an  eagle  glance 
around,  and  noted  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
"  Every  one  has  his  fated  hour,"  he  said  ;  "  mine 
is  come,  to  conquer  or  to  die  !  "  Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  gallant  little  band  of 
Pontifical  Zouaves  and  the  legion  of  the 
Cotes-du-Nord,  he  dashes  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  upon  the  village,  carries  it  with 
that  heroic  elan  for  which  the  French  are 
renowned  in  war,  and  passes  on  beyond.  In 
vain  !  no  heroism,  no  devotion  in  the  cause  of 
ill-starred  France,  was  to  meet  with  its  reward. 
A  shell  crashes  into  his  thigh,  and  De  Sonis 
falls  helpless  from  his  horse.  The  chief  of 
his  staff,  Bouille',  and  Colonel  de  Charette,  his 
rival  in  intrepidity  and  courage,  were  struck 
down  at  the  same  moment.  All  three  were  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  in  their  glory  ;  but  it 
was  found  later  that  they  were  only  severely 
wounded.  The  soldiers,  deprived  of  their  chiefs, 
and  exposed  to  a  withering  fire,  fell  back  deci- 
mated ;  the  greater  number  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners,  a  few  only  escaped  under  cover  of 
the  night. 

Thus,  the  battle  which  had  lasted  nine  hours 
was  lost  in  the  centre.  On  the  left,  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry  maintained  his  position  around 
the  chateau  and  mill  of  Villepion,  but  was 
driven  from  the  wood  in  front.  The  corps  of 
Maurandy,  after  its  last  vain  effort  to  rally, 
retreated  as  far  as  Trogny  and  Huetres,  sup- 
porting its  right  on  a  part  of  the  15th  corps, 
which  was  falling  back  on  its  cantonments  at 
Gidy,  according  to  General  Chanzy,  about 
which,  however,  General  D'Aurelle  is  silent. 
They  were  probably  only  a  few  companies  of 
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the  3rd  division.  The  night  was  ebon  dark,4 
but  the  landscape  was  fitfully  lighted  up  by 
the  flames  of  Loigny  and  the  surrounding 
farms.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  lay  where 
they  had  fallen,  and  we  have  but  to  add  the 
rumbling  noise  of  the  cannon  and  the  tramp 
of  the  horses  as  they  retired  over  the  hard 
frozen  ground,  to  complete  the  mournfulness 
of  the  winter  scene.  According  to  German 
estimates,  the  French  left  a  thousand  dead  on 
the  field. 

A  reference  to  the  plan  {ante,  p.  311)  will 
show  that  Chanzy's  corps  occupied  on  the 
night  of  December  2nd  almost  the  same  posi- 
tions they  had  left  in  the  morning.  The  bulk 
of  the  1st  division,  instead  of  bivouacking  at 
Villepion,  were  at  Faverolles,  with  a  regiment 
or  two  strongly  entrenched  at  the  mill  of 
Villepion,  and  some  fragments  of  the  division 
at  Terminiers.  The  2nd  division,  instead  of 
being  at  Terminiers,  was  at  Gommiers.  The 
3rd  had  retreated  farther ;  instead  of  being  in 
advance  of  Sougy,  it  had  fallen  back  as  far 
south  as  Huetre.  The  17th  was  at  Patay, 
Rouvray,  etc.,  and  the  cavalry  once  more 
behind  Muzelles.  But  how  different  were  the 
circumstances !  The  troops  eager  for  the 
attack  in  the  morning,  were  now  beaten  and 
demoralised.  The  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  had 
broken  up  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  the 
1st,  which  had  gallantly  sustained  the  struggle 
to  the  end,  had  suffered  so  severely,  in  addition 
to  which,  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  and 
the  destruction  of  the  munitions  of  war  had 
been  so  considerable,  that  General  Chanzy 
looked  forward  to  an  attack  in  the  morning 
with  dread  of  the  consequences  if  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief were  not  able  to  come  to  his 
support.5  As  for  the  divisions  of  the  15th 
corps — thanks  again  to  the  generalship  of 
Gambetta — they  were  wide  apart,  the  18th 
and  20th  many  miles  away  to  the  east,  the  1st 
at  Chilleurs.  Between  these  and  the  2nd  and 
3rd  divisions  which  had  fought  at  Poupry, 
the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  his  columns, 
and  was  now  encamped  in  strength  at  Ruan, 
on  the  ground  from  which  Martineau  had  been 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  Peytavin,  while  the 
left  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  line  was 
so    far   advanced    that    the   positions  taken 


up  by  the  enemy  that  night  would  be 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  Orgeres, 
through  Loigny,  Lumeau,  and  a  little  above 
Poupry,  to  Dambron.0  The  French,  with  some 
exceptions,  had  fought  well,  and  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  enemy ;  but  they  had 
now  before  them,  in  advanced  positions,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  in- 
cluding the  Bavarian  corps  of  Von  der  Tann, 
and  the  forces  which  were  rapidly  coming  up 
over  Pithiviers,  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  had  twice,  during  the  battle,  reinforced 
the  Duke.  In  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the 
prospects  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  were  not 
rendered  much  brighter  by  the  contents  of  a 
despatch  from  General  Chanzy,  stating  that 
the  generals  of  the  17th  corps  had  been  with 
him,  (nothing  had  yet  been  beard  of  their  gal- 
lant commander  since  his  fall  at  Loigny,)  and 
that  they  had  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  to  attempt  any  movement  that  day ;  they 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  without  rations 
up  to  that  time  (four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  many  of  them  without  shoes.7  The  situa- 
tion, in  short,  was  altogether  as  desperate  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  warned  the  Mi- 
nister of  War  it  would  certainly  become  if  he 
persevered  in  his  insane  policy,  and  to  crown 
all  he  received  the  following  despatch  from 
Tours  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  dated,  of 
course,  the  previous  afternoon,  when  nothing 
was  known  by  Gambetta,  though  it  is  evident 
that  much  was  suspected  and  feared,  respecting 
the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

"To    the    Commander-in-Chief    at    St.-Jean-de-la- 
Buelle,    with    speed    (faire    suivre).       To    the 
Commandant  of  the  11th  corps,  at  St.  Jean; 
15th  corps,   at  Loury ;  16th  corps,  at  Patay ; 
18th  corps,  at  Bellegarde ;  20th  corps,  at  Belle- 
garde. 
"  Understand  it  to  be  settled  that  from  this  day, 
and  throughout   the    operations   now  commenced, 
you  will  give  your  strategical  instructions  direct  to 
the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  corps.     I  have 
directed,  till  now,  the  18th  and  20th,  and  at  times 
the  17th.     I  leave  to  you  this  care  henceforth. 

"  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  find  at  Pithiviers,  or  upon  the  other  points,  any 
prolonged  resistance.  In  my  opinion,  the  enemy 
seeks  only  to  mask  his  movement  towards  the  north- 
east, in  which  direction  he  goes  to  meet  Ducrot. 
' '  The  column  with  which  you  fought  yesterday, 
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and  perhaps  to-day,  is  doubtless  only  an  isolated 
fraction,  which  seeks  to  retard  our  advance  ;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  moves 
upon  Corbeil  (le  gros  doit  filer  vers  Corheil). 

"  We  have  just  re-occupied  Chateaudun. 

(Signed)  "  Gambetta." 

This  letter  only  requires  to  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  correspondence  previously 
quoted  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
astrous strategy  of  the  Loire  army  where  it 
is  justly  due.  For  the  first  time  General 
D'Aurelle  was  free  to  act,  but  the  instrument 
put  in  his  hand  was  already  broken,  and  the 
prospect  hopeless.  People  in  England  who 
believe  that  he  vaunted  himself,  even  so  late 
as  the  2nd  of  December,  on  the  project  of 
delivering  Paris,  and  that  he  looked  con- 
fidently forward  to  a  victory  on  the  3rd,  may 
see  now  from  all  the  circumstances  we  have 
related,  how  different  was  the  case.  The  ruin 
he  had  foreseen  and  vainly  striven  against  had 
already  overtaken  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and 
in  spite  of  Gambetta's  confident  assertions, 
overwhelming  forces  were  gathered  in  front  to 
deal  it  the  final  blow.  The  above  despatch 
was  received,  as  we  have  said,  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  Half  an  hour 
later  General  D'Aurelle  had  resolved  on  com- 
mencing the  retreat  which  he  had  from  the 
first  foreseen  to  be  inevitable.  He  was  too 
far  from  Chanzy,  as  he  informed  that  general, 
to  give  him  the  support  he  needed,  and  if  he 
attempted  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he 
would  only  expose  himself  to  a  flank  attack, 
unless,  indeed,  General  Chanzy  had  been  able 
to  co-operate  by  resuming  the  offensive,  which 
was  not  the  case.  Instructions,  therefore, 
were  at  once  issued  to  Chanzy  at  St.  Peravy, 
Des  Pailleres  at  Loury,  and  Martineau  and 
Peytavin  in  front  of  Artenay,  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  falling  back  on  their 
first  positions. 

Accordingly,  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  signal  had  been  given  all  along 
the  line  ;  but  the  centre  and  the  right  were 
menaced  by  the  forces  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  the  greatest  circumspection  was 
necessary  to  avoid  a  check,  the  result  of 
which  was  but  too  likely  to  prove  the  destruc- 
tion or  surrender  of  the  whole  army.  The 
retreat,  in  short,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  had  to 


be  organized  with  the  greatest  care.  On  the 
left,  the  munitions  of  the  artillery  and  infantry, 
taken  from  the  reserve  of  the  16th  corps,  were 
distributed  to  the  17th,  which  greatly  needed 
them ;  the  convoys,  the  artillery,  and  all  the 
rolling  materiel  of  war  were  directed  on  the 
positions  they  were  destined  to  occupy  in  rear 
of  the  lines  upon  which  the  troops  were  about 
to  fall  back.  The  main  body  of  the  infantry 
had  then  to  be  organized  in  battle  array. 
A  first  line  of  battalions  was  formed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  natural  mamelons  in  front  of 
Terminiers  and  Gommiers,  with  batteries  in 
the  intervals,  and  half  a  mile  behind  them  a 
second  line  of  batallions  in  column  stood  ready 
to  be  deployed.  The  enemy  in  the  meantime, as 
soon  as  it  was  daylight,  could  be  seen  forming 
in  lines  which  extended  from  Lumeau  to 
Loigny  and  Villeraud,  and  they  even  advanced 
some  hundreds  of  yards  as  if  to  give  battle,  and 
commenced  a  cannonade,  but  were  for  the 
present  deterred  from  prosecuting  their  attempt 
by  the  promptness  of  Chanzy 's  guns  to  reply. 
The  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  theatre  of  war 
was  then  commenced  in  perfect  order.  Whilst 
Barry's  division,  which  had  formed  on  the  high 
ground  above  Gommiers,  marched  on  Muzelles 
and  the  farm  of  Moret,  Admiral  Jaureguiberry , 
with  the  1st  division  of  the  16th  corps,  and 
Jancigny's  brigade  of  the  17th,  remained  till 
ten  o'clock  in  their  positions  at  Terminiers,  in 
order  that  the  rest  of  the  17th  corps,  and  the 
3rd  division  of  the  16th,  which  reformed  at 
Trogny,  might  have  time  to  dispose  their 
echelons.  Finally,  the  cavalry  brigade  of 
Michel,  marching  on  the  extreme  left,  watched 
the  enemy  on  that  side,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  a  turning  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  right  the  order  of  retreat  was  com- 
paratively simple,  yet  more  hazardous,  for  the 
enemy  were  closer  at  hand.  The  1st  division 
of  the  15th  corps  (Des  Pailleres)  at  Chilleurs, 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  on  Orleans,  by  way  of 
Loury  and  St.  Loup.  The  3rd  division  (Pey- 
tavin), which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day 
at  Poupry,  was  ordered  to  march  first  from 
Artenay,  over  Sougy  and  Chevilly,  to  the  old 
positions  at  Gidy  and  La  Provenchere.  The 
2nd  division  (Martineau),  also  at  Artenay,  was 
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to  follow  the  3rd  as  a  rearguard,  retiring  first 
upon  Chevilly,  and  then  on  Cercottes.  This 
was  the  post  of  honour,  and  we  shall  see  that 


Martineau.  The  convoys  and  baggage  train 
were  sent  on  first  at  an  early  hour,  in  order 
that  the  march  of  the  troops  might  not  be  im- 
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the  brigade  generals,  Daries  and  Rebillard, 
acquitted  themselves  gallantly  of  their  task 
under  the  direction  of  the  divisional  general, 


peded.  The  chateau  of  Auvilliers  and  all  the 
positions  which  commanded  the  Orleans  road 
were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  2nd  division. 
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The  18th  and  20th  corps  were  ordered  to 
support  Des  Pailleres  on  the  left,  but  ulti- 
mately to  retreat  over  G-ien.  The  command 
of  these  two  corps  had  been  taken  over  by 
General  Bourbaki,  who  arrived  at  Bellegarde 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  The  order  to 
support  Des  Pailleres  did  not  reach  him  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  act.  The  18th  and  20th 
corps  therefore  retreated  over  Gien,  without 
striking  a  blow  during  these  three  days'  strug- 
gle.    But  this  is  to  anticipate. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  enemy  had  prepared  for  a  general 
advance  of  their  whole  line.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  (corps  of  Von  der  Tann,  Von 
Treskow,  and  Von  Wittich),  now  in  position,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  line  extending  from  Lumeau 
over  Loigny  to  Villeraud,  was  to  continue  his 
advance  against  the  French  left,  between  the 
roads  leading  from  Chartres  and  Chateaudun 
to  Orleans,  over  Sougy  and  1'Encornes,  with 
Chevilly  for  his  objective.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  himself,  with  the  9th  corps,  was  to 
march  from  his  position  in  front  of  Toury  and 
Bazoches-les-Gallerandes,  over  the  Paris  road, 
upon  Artenay.  The  3rd  corps,  which  had  stood 
near  Pithiviers,  was  to  march  over  Chilleurs 
to  Orleans  on  the  Fontainebleau  road  ;  and, 
finally,  the  10th  corps,  which  stood  near 
Boynes,  was  to  march  over  Nibelle  to  the 
Orleans  canal,  striking  Vitry-aux-Loges  above 
Chateauneuf. 

We  have  seen  that  General  Chanzy  com- 
menced his  retrograde  movement  at  an  early 
hour,  threatened  but  not  seriously  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  As  the  movement  of  retreat 
commenced,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg advanced  over  the  battle-ground  of  the 
previous  day,  now  covered  with  hoar  frost  and 
snow.  In  front  of  Lumeau  the  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  the  dead  ;  and  beyond,  the 
columns  marched  over  ploughed  fields  and 
grassy  plains  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  they 
heard  firing  at  a  long  distance  off  on  the  left, 
where  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  had  been  engaged  with  the 
troops  of  General  Martineau  since  nine  o'clock. 
After  passing  numerous  farmsteads  mingled 
with  patches  of  wood  and  cultivated  ground, 


the  columns  emerged  upon  a  wide  undulating 
plain,  rising  to  a  low  ridge  in  front.  The 
united  battalions  of  the  17th  and  22nd  divi- 
sions now  marched  together  in  an  imposing 
array,  which  numbered  30,000  men.  On  sur- 
mounting the  ridge,  a  vast  plain  was  before 
them,  in  the  midst  of  which,  to  the  left,  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads  from  Chartres  and  Paris 
to  Orleans,  lay  the  town  of  Artenay.  The 
whole  theatre  of  action  was  now  within  view. 
So  clear  was  the  atmosphere  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  between  two  and  three  miles  the 
masses  of  slowly  retreating  French  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  ;  and  here  in  the  foreground,  near 
1'Encornes  and  Sougy,  were  the  batteries  of 
Prince  Albrecht's  cavalry  division  replying  to 
the  guns  of  the  French  left,  which  were  in  po- 
sition pai-allel  to  the  Orleans  road.  At  present 
the  cavalry  stood  motionless,  dotted  in  masses 
over  the  space  between  the  ridge  which  the 
17th  and  22nd  divisions  had  just  surmounted, 
and  the  position  of  the  German  batteries. 
General  D'Aurelle  and  his  staff  had  left 
Artenay  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  proceeded  to  Chevilly,  where  a  fierce 
struggle  for  the  road  to  Orleans  would  in  all 
probability  take  place. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  with  the  9th  corps, 
had  left  his  position  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  heading  for  Chateau  - 
Gaillard,  and  thence  over  Assas  and  Dambron, 
to  Artenay,  while  a  part  of  the  3rd  corps  came 
from  the  wood  of  Loury  over  St.  Lye"  towards 
the  same  point.  At  Artenay,  an  artillery  fire 
was  opened  on  the  slight  earthworks  which 
the  French  had  thrown  up  for  their  protection, 
and  from  which  they  retired  about  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  was  signalled  on  their  left.  It 
was  the  firing  against  their  front  which  the 
17th  and  22nd  divisions  had  heard  as  they 
moved  up  from  Lumeau.  Menaced  on  both 
wings,  General  Martineau  had  resolved  to 
make  a  firm  stand  in  the  centre  at  Artenay, 
with  the  2nd  brigade  (Re'billard),  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  1st  brigade  (Daries)  of  the  expected 
pressure  on  its  retreating  columns.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  summoned  Colonel 
Chappe,  who  was  at  Croix-Briquet,  between 
Artenay  and   Chevilly,  with   the   reserve  ar- 
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tillery,  to  move  up  to  his  support ;  but  Chappe 
had  only  four  caissons  of  ammunition  left, 
and  thought  he  should  do  better  work  in  sup- 
port of  Daries  by  remaining  where  he  was. 
The  movement  of  retreat  was  therefore  ordered 
to  continue,  and,  covered  in  front  by  the  bri- 
gade Re'billard,  with  five  batteries  of  artillery, 
every  defensive  post  was  successively  occu- 
pied and  stoutly  maintained  as  the  troops  fell 
slowly  back.  How  deliberately  this  movement 
was  executed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  half-past  twelve  when  General 
Martineau  arrived  at  Croix  -  Briquet,  and 
Chappe's  artille^  came  into  action. 

By  this  time  the  Mecklenburghers  had  also 
gained  the  high  road,  and  at  half-past  one 
their  artillery  opened  on  the  left  flank.  The 
effect  of  this  fire  was  to  drive  the  French  in  the 
direction  of  Bucy-le-Roi,  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Orleans,  about  four  miles  south-east 
of  Artenay,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  village 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  German  shells.  Pushing 
steadily  forward  as  their  foe  retreated,  the 
leading  columns  of  the  17th  and  22nd  divisions 
about  three  o'clock  came  within  range  of  a  hot 
chassepot  fire  from  the  village  of  Douzy,  and 
now  the  German  cavalry  moved  up,  and  made 
a  dash  at  the  centre  of  the  retreating  columns. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  battle  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  resistance  increased  every  mo- 
ment. At  four  o'clock  the  Bavarians,  who  had 
pushed  forward  in  a  wider  sweep  on  the  right 
of  the  17th,  joined  the  melee  at  the  village  of 
Sougy,  while  the  division  coming  over  St.  Lye' 
opened  fire  on  the  right.  Thus,  at  the  moment 
when  their  line  was  broken  in  the  centre,  the 
French  were  also  fiercely  assailed  on  both 
flanks. 

As  seen  by  a  correspondent  from  the  rising 
ground  at  Beaugency,  where  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  had  his  head-quarters  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  German  line  formed 
a  vast  crescent,  the  right  horn  being  at  Sougy 
and  the  left  at  Bucy-le-Roi,  while  the  middle 
or  convex  part  was  in  the  act  of  storming 
Chevilly,  where  General  D'Aurelle  and  his 
whole  staff  were  present  at  the  post  of  danger. 
The  artillery  fire  of  the  Germans  extended 
over  at  least  five  miles,  and  was  warmly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  guns  of  the  French,  worked 


by  sailors,  who,  General  D'Aurelle  states,  re- 
peatedly dismounted  the  pieces  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  instantly  replaced  by  other  bat- 
teries, ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  line.8 
The  battle  continued  till  dark,  and  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Chevilly  by  the  Germans ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  seeing  how  impossible  it 
was  to  continue  the  defence,  having  previously 
ordered  General  Martineau  to  fall  back  upon 
Cercottes,  and  bivouac  in  the  woods  along  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  eye-witness  we  have 
just  quoted  says,  although  the  battle  was  by 
no  means  so  exciting  or  so  bloody  as  that  of 
the  day  before,  as  a  "spectacle"  it  was  un- 
rivalled. "Certainly,  including  both  armies, 
there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  150,000 
men  visible  at  one  time  in  battle  array — here 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  scouring  the  plain,  there 
artillery  dashing  to  the  front,  and  opening  sud- 
denly, as  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  exposed 
some  fresh  points,  while  dense  masses  of  troops 
were  steadily  advancing  to  the  attack  of  new 
positions."  The  German  soldiers  bivouacked 
on  the  ground  they  had  won,  and  General 
D'Aurelle,  withdrawing  from  Chevilly  at 
half-past  five  in  the  evening,  established  his 
head-quarters  for  the  night  at  the  village  of 
Saran. 

What  were  his  reflections  as  he  fell  back 
before  the  enemy,  whom  he  knew  it  was  sheer 
madness  to  go  out  and  meet  ?  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  found  the  road  south  of  Chevilly 
encumbered  with  soldiers.  Whole  companies, 
with  their  officers,  who  an  hour  before  had 
gallantly  disputed  the  ground,  foot  by  foot, 
had  quitted  their  regiments,  and  were  flying, 
disbanded,  to  Orleans.  At  Cercottes,  his  escort 
of  cavalry,  his  staff,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  the 
gendarmes  of  the  prdvote  made  vain  efforts  to 
recall  the  fugitives  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
honour.  Persuasions  and  menaces  were  alike 
futile.  He  retired  heartbroken  from  the  sight 
of  soldiers,  after  giving  so  many  proofs  of  their 
courage,  a  prey  to  one  of  those  panic  terrors 
which,  he  says,  no  one  can  ever  comprehend, 
who  has  not  witnessed  a  similar  spectacle. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  returned  to  the  16th 
and  17th  corps,  which  we  left  in  the  act  of  re- 
treating from  Terminiers  and  Gommiers.  The 
centre    of  the    new  positions    designated   in 
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Genera]  Chanzy's  orders  was  St.  Peravy,  where 
he  meant  to  establish  his  head-quarters,  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  the  Chateaudun  road  as 
circumstances  might  determine.  Tucd's  brigade 
of  cavalry  (part  of  Michel's  division)  was  to 
halt  at  Patay,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
the  Francs-tireurs  of  Lipowski.  Another  bat- 
talion and  a  battery  of  artillery  were  to  be  in 
reserve  at  Lignerolles.  The  1st  division  (16th 
corps)  was  to  bring  up  at  St.  Peravy,  with  an 
advanced  post  at  Villardu ;  the  2nd  division 
was  to  take  ground  between  Coinces,  Boulay, 
and  Janvry,  occupying  Bricy  in  strength ;  the 
3rd  division,  from  Boulay  to  Gidy  ;  the  cavalry 
division  of  Michel  (except  Tuce's  brigade),  with 
two  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  was  to  occupy 
their  old  cantonments  at  Coulimelle,  Nids, 
Tournoisis,  and  Renneville,  having  advanced 
posts  at  La  Chapelle-Onzerain  and  along  the 
Conie  as  far  as  Patay ;  the  reserve  at  Haute- 
epine;  the  convoys  on  the  Chateaudun  road, 
and  the  ambulances  at  Barres.  The  17th  corps 
was  directed  to  St.  Sigismund,  Gemigny, 
Rosieres  and  Coulmiers,  its  cavalry  to  Champs 
and  Epieds,  and  its  convoys,  ambulances,  and 
reserves  to  Descures  and  Bucy-St.-Liphard. 
All  these  movements  were  operated  in  face  of 
the  enemy  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and 
regularity,  until  the  sound  of  cannon  at  two 
o'clock,  in  the  direction  of  L'Encornes  and 
Sougy,  suggested  that  General  DAurelle  was 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  General 
Barry  was  then  ordered  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion towards  L'Encornes  and  Huetre,  before 
taking  up  his  cantonments  at  Boulay,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  open  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
and  assist  in  arresting  his  march.  At  St. 
Peravy,  General  Chanzy  received  a  despatch 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  giving  him  the 
provisional  command  of  the  17th  corps  in 
addition  to  the  16th,  these  two  now  constitut- 
ing the  left  wing  of  the  army. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  form  a 
decisive  judgment  on  the  merits  of  M.  Gam- 
betta's  letter  (ante,  p.  315)  received  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  when  he  had  the  whole 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  concen- 
trated in  his  front.  M.  Gambetta,  forsooth,  did 
not  believe  that  General  DAurelle  de  Paladines 


would  find  any  serious  resistance  to  his  advance 
on  the  Paris  road  !  In  his  opinion  the  enemy 
was  only  making  a  feint,  with  a  mere  fraction 
of  his  strength !  The  reader  has  evidence 
enough  before  him  also  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  trust  so  generously  confided  to  General 
DAurelle  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  time 
had  irrevocably  passed  for  performing  its 
duties.  Even  the  boast  at  the  end  of  Gam- 
betta's  letter,  "  We  have  just  reoccupied 
Chateaudun,"  was  as  illusory  as .  the  rest, 
although  it  was  literally  true;  and  let  it  be 
observed  aside  that  there  is  nothing  the  devil 
likes  so  well  as  a  slender  foundation  of  truth 
on  which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  false- 
hood. A  column  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Paris,  destined  to  join  the  17th  corps,  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  reoccupied  Chateaudun,  but  it 
was  because  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  all  his 
troops  to  concentrate  them  in  front  of  Orleans, 
where  the  death-blow  of  the  Loire  Army  was 
to  be  struck.  On  the  3rd,  when  General 
Chanzy  fell  back  to  Patay  and  St.  Peravy,  as 
above  recorded,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  the 
column  at  Chateaudun  was  ordered  to  push 
along  the  Conie,  and  link  with  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  troops  at  Patay.  In  the  evening 
Chanzy  received  a  despatch  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  the  policy  of  re- 
treating on  Meung  and  Beaugency,  in  case  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  defend  Orleans, 
was  admitted  to  be  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  direction  taken  by  the  convoys 
and  all  the  rolling  materiel  of  war  had  accord- 
ingly to  be  changed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  continue  the  retrograde  move- 
ment. General  Chanzy,  with  the  16th  and 
17th  corps,  retired  fighting  in  the  direction  of 
Beaugency;  General  D'Aurelle,  with  the  15th, 
crossed  the  Loire  at  Orleans ;  and  the  18th 
and  20th  at  Gien.  These  events  and  the  re- 
occupation  of  Orleans  by  the  Germans  are  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  summarily  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  we  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  relate  the  circumstances  with 
the  same  carefulness  of  detail  that  we  have 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Loire  Army  from 
the  beginning. 
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NOTES  TO   CHAPTER   LXXV. 


1  As  we  have  stated  in  the  text  (p.  808),  De  Sonis  arrived  at 
Patay  with  his  leading  columns,  aftor  their  forced  march,  at  six 
in  the  morning,  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  bulk  of  his  corps 
had  come  up,  in  a  half-famished  condition,  and  one  o'clock  before 
they  could  be  formed  for  the  advance  in  order  of  battle.  Then 
there  was  the  distance  from  Patay  to  Loigny  to  march  over. 

*  The  3rd  division  was  in  fact  routed,  the  very  guns  which  had 
come  up  to  their  support  having  been  abandoned,  and  in  conse- 
quence captured  by  the  enemy.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hold 
Von  Wittich  in  check  by  a  few  troops  drawn  from  the  2nd  division, 
which  had  reformed  since  half-past  twelve,  between  Villepion  and 
Faverolles,  and  which  moved  up  to  the  high  ground  of  Terre 
»  Jfoir  with  a  battery  of  12-pounders  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  battery 
at  Lumeau. 

3  Chanzy  says :  "  Le  centre  peu  solide  et  compose  de  troupes 
hesitanios  depuis  le  choc  infructueux  du  matin. '' 

4  Both  General  Chauzy  and  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines 
remark  that  the  night  was  "  very  dark,"  though  we  are  else- 
where told  that  a  "  bright  red  sunset  and  a  clear  frosty  moon  came 
to  look  down  on  the  battle-field.''  The  moon  was  three  days  past 
her  first  quarter  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  rose  at  2.7  in  the 
afternoon ;  attained  her  southing  at  8.11  in  the  evening,  and  set  at 
1.20  a.m.  She  was  therefore  rather  low  down  towards  the  horizon 
at  five,  and  the  evening  must  have  appeared  dark  in  contrast  with 
the  red  glare  of  the  fire.  Later  it  was  different.  "  When  I  left 
the  field  of  battle  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,"  says  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  News,  "  the  women  and  children  and  old  men 
were  wandering  about  in  the  intense  cold  in  searck  of  shelter, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  villages  by  the  flames.  The 
troops  were  mostly  in  bivouacs  without  covering,  and  expecting 
a  renewal  of  the  combat.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  light- 
ing up  the  whole  plain,  except  where  its  light  was  obscured  by 
the  black  smoke  from  the  burning  villages." 

5  The  following  is  the  report  of  General  Chanzy,  referred  to  in 
the  text : — 

"  Terminiers,  2nd  Dec,  1870. 

"Mon  General, — After  a  happy  success  yesterday,  we  this 
morning  quitted  the  positions  we  had  conquered  at  Terminiers, 
Faverolles,  Villepion,  and  Nonneville,  with  the  view  of  marching 
upon  Janville  and  Toury. 

''  We  had  carried  Loigny  and  the  Chateau  of  Goury,  and  were 
advancing  on  Bazoches  and  Lumeau,  when  the  divisions  engaged 
fell  back  on  the  positions  they  had  left  in  the  morning  before  con- 
siderable forces  and  a  numerous  artillery  arriving  from  the  north 
and  east. 

"  The  whole  of  the  16th  corps  being  then  engaged,  and  the 
enemy  menacing  my  left,  J  felt  it  needful  to  summon  General  de 
Sonis,  who  arrived  about  four  o'clock  at  Patay,  with  that  part  of 
his  corps  d'armee  which  he  had  under  his  hand. 

"  With  this  reinforcement  we  were  able  to  resume  the  offensive, 
and  we  passed  beyond  Loigny.  Unfortunately  General  de  Sonis 
was  wounded,  and  his  troops  fell  back.  It  was  now  dark,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  retire  before  a  vigorous  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  we  have  finally  bivouacked,  the  1st  division  of  the  16th 
corp3,  and  a  part  of  the  17th,  at  Terminiers ;  the  2nd  of  the  16th, 
and  the  division  of  Flandres,  around  Gommiers ;  General 
Roquebrune  (of  the  17th  corps)  at  Frecul. 

"  I  am  without  intelligence  from  General  Maurandy,  but  hear 
that  he  has  retreated  below  Sougy. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  what  has  become  of  General  de  Sonis, 
General  Deplanque  has  been  wounded.  We  have  suffered  heavy 
losses;  many  of  the  troops  have  quitted  the  battle-field  in  disorder; 
nearly  all  our  munitions  are  consumed. 

"  I  anticipate  an  attack  either  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning. 
Considering  the  moral  of  my  troops,  I  believe  it  to  be  indispensable 
that  the  15th  corps  should  support  us,  and  that  your  cannon 
should  surprise  the  enemy  in  his  rear  at  daybreak. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  resume  the  offensive,  but  suc- 
cour is  indispensable.  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  your  orders  before 
the  morning  at  Terminiers,  where  I  now  am,  and  let  me  know  if 
I  can  calculate  upon  a  diversion  by  the  loth  corps. 

"  I  believe  we  have  before  us  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  have  concentrated  to  crush  us.  The  game  will  be  played 
out  here.    Accept,  etc.  (Signed)  "Chanzy." 


6  The  estimate  which  the  Germans  formed  of  the  situation  after 
the  day's  fighting,  is  shown  in  the  following  despatch,  telegraphed 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  to  King  William,  under 
date  "Janville,  December  2nd": — "At  eight  o'clock  this 
morning,  our  troops  having  advanced,  a  battle  commenced  in 
the  direction  of  Bazoches-les-Hautes.  At  half-past  nine  the 
enemy,  after  a  heavy  fight  with  the  17th  infantry  division,  fol- 
lowed by  the  1st  Bavarian  Army  Corps,  and  supported  by  the 
4th  cavalry  division,  was  driven  beyond  Loigny.  The  22nd 
infantry  division,  supported  by  the  2nd  cavalry  division,  took 
Poupry  by  storm.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  to  Artenay. 
The  16th  French  Army  Corps  was  beaten  near  Loigny,  and  the 
15th  near  Artenay.  Many  hundred  prisoners  and  eleven  guns 
were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  considerable.  Our  loss 
cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but  is  much  smaller."  This  is  certainly 
not  an  accurate  statement  of  facts ;  it  anticipates  a  little. 

7  Chanzy's  second  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Artenay,  dated  Dec.  3rd,  at  four  in  the  morning,  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  The  generals  of  the  17th  corps  have  just  left  me.  They 
declare  their  troops  are  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  a  move  to-morrow.  Many  of  the  men  are  without  shoes, 
no  rations  have  been  distributed,  and  all  are  much  fatigued. 

'■  Wanting  your  instructions,  and  desirous  of  being  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  position  to  carry  them  out,  whatever  they  may  be, 
I  have  ordered  General  Guepratte  (Commandant  of  the  17th 
corps  in  the  absence  of  General  de  Sonis,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  save  that  he  was  wounded)  to  take  his  dispositions  for 
distributing  rations,  and  to  hold  himself  ready  for  action  in  the 
morning. 

"  The  division  of  Flandres,  which  I  believed  to  be  at  Gommiers, 
has  retreated  during  the  night  as  far  as  Patay. 

(Signed)        "Chanzy." 

8  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  scarcely  agrees  with  the 
opiuion  expressed  by  General  D'Aurelle  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  practice  made  by  his  naval  gunners.  Having  observed  how 
distinctly  the  German  position  was  marked  by  their  artillery  fire 
along  the  whole  line,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  French  was  not 
so  clearly  defined,  but  the  bright  flashes  of  their  artillery,  and  the 
incessant  and  harmless  explosions  of  their  shells  in  the  air,  gave 
testimony  to  their  desire  to  reply  as  warmly  as  they  could  to  the 
more  precise  and  destructive  fire  of  their  opponents."  General 
D'Aurelle  seems  to  have  been  particular  in  making  his  statement, 
as  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  this  correspondent  must  have  mis- 
taken the  mitrailleuse  bullets  for  the  fire  of  the  chassepots. 

A  letter  from  Tours,  in  the  same  journal,  dated  Dec.  2nd, 
speaks  well,  from  hearsay,  of  the  French  artillery  practice  in  the 
fighting  on  the  1st :  "  We  have  news  to-day  of  a  successful  action, 
and  of  one  which,  if  the  details  be  not  exaggerated,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  16th  corps,  and  especially  upon  its  1st 
division.  The  fighting  was  in  front  of  Patay,  nearly  due  west 
from  Artenay,  and  the  French  artillery  is  said  to  have  made 
admirable  practice,  while  the  infantry  carried  position  after  posi- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  But  then  follows  a  gross  official 
exaggeration  :  "  The  Army  of  the  Loire,  which  was  some  time 
ago  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
the  east,  under  General  Michel,  is  now  very  powerful.  From 
Government  sources  I  have  tins  day  heard  that  it  numbers  up- 
wards of  300,000  men,  with  more  than  1,000  guns.  Even  if  we 
allow  for  some  exaggeration,  and  in  this  case  I  am  not  inclined 
to  suspect  a  great  deal,  [only  just  double  !]  there  is  a  prodigious 
force  in  the  field  ;  and  if  the  men  will  fight,  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  if  the  generals  can  hold  their  own  as  tacticians 
against  the  skilful  Prussian  leaders,  the  French  are  justified  in 
hoping  for  victory.  The  number  of  guns  seems  enormous,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  exertions  unceasingly  made 
during  the  last  two  months  to  strengthen  the  artillery,  as  the 
arm  in  which  inferiority  had  been  especially  felt.  From  every 
quarter  batteries  have  been  arriving,  and  certainly  several  hundred 
guns  have  passed  through  Tours,  besides  those  which  have  joined 
the  army  by  other  routes.  As  to  the  reinforcements  of  men,  they 
are  positively  affirmed  to  be  coming  up  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
to  15,000  a  day.  Immense  numbers  daily  pass  through  this 
city. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE   LAST  DAY'S   FIGHT   FOR   ORLEANS. 

Night  of  December  3rd — Precious  betiding— The  imaginary 
strength  of  the  Loire  Army  and  its  real  numbers — Pleasant 
reflections  in  a  cold  billet — Hie  wreck  of  a  reputation  - 
Gambetta's  Strategy  played  out — A  fine  example  of  patriotic 
"  insistence''- The  Commander-in-Chief's  resolve -Exchange 
of  telegrams  with  Tours— Positive  versus  negative  Elec- 
tricity ;  a  good  conductor  wanted— Retreat  agreed  upon — 
Marching  with  the  Enemy  for  an  hour  or  two — The  French 
retire  fighting — Unexpected  intensity  of  their  resistance — 
Extraordinary  explanation  of  the  fact — General  D'Aurelle 
in  the  character  of  Varro — Danger  of  yielding  to  "moods" — 
The  necessity  of  looking  before  you  leap — Demoralization 
of  the  1st  Division — Cruel  disappointment — The  Enemy  con- 
tinue their  advance  on  Orleans — The  9th  Corps  in  the  centre 
reach  Montjoie — Co-operation  of  the  3rd  Corps  on  the  left  of 
the  advance — The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  right — 
Fighting  at  Patay,  Huetre,  and  Bricy — Retreat  of  Peytavin 
— The  Uhlans  and  Hussars  en  avant — Chanzy's  Corps 
driven  into  the  Wood  of  Montpipeau  -The  impossibility  of 
concentrating  at  Orleans— The  Naval  Guns  in  action ; 
Battle  in  the  Faubourgs — Narrow  escape  of  Gambetta — The 
evacuation  of  Orleans  ordered — The  retreat  across  the  river 
— Gallantry  of  the  Naval  Gunners — The  Prince  de  Joinville 
— Retreat  of  the  15th  Corps  on  Salbris —Directions  taken  by 
the  other  Corps  right  and  left — General  D'Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines  deprived  of  his  command — Re-occupation  of  Orleans 
by  the  Germans. 

It  is  the  night  of  December  3rd,  1870.  A  vain 
attempt  has  been  made  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  German  victory  at  Loigny,  Poupry,  and 
Chevilly,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Three  winter  days  have  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  weary  combatants  since  Gambetta 
insisted  on  bringing  his  amateur  strategy  to 
the  test  of  a  hazardous  experiment,  the  failure 
of  which  meant  ruin.  Since  the  afternoon  of 
the  1st,  the  French  have  been  fighting  with 
the  consciousness  of  impending  defeat ;  or,  at 
least,  with  the  certain  conviction  that  their 
best  chance  of  avoiding  destruction  was  to 
fall  back  slowly,  under  every  discouragement, 
on  the  fortified  positions  they  ought  never  to 
have  left.  They  would  be  fighting  still,  but 
merciful  Night  has  once  more  thrown  her 
mantle  over  the  scene.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  indignant  and  grief-stricken,  has  passed 
through  the  midst  of  his  disorganized  columns 
to  the  little  village  of  Saran,  there  to  brood 
over  the  cruel  necessity  forced  upon  him. 
Again  the  frozen  ground  is  covered  with  snow ; 
and  men  in  thousands,  of  the  two  armies, 
bivouac  in  the  open  air.  The  Germans  requisi- 
tion the  unthrashed  wheat  to  make  their  camp 
fires,  around  which  they  crowd  in  picturesque 
groups  to  warm  their  numbed  limbs,  and  then 
retire  to  bury  themselves  in  heaps  of  the  like 


precious  straw,  and  thus  make  way  for  others. 
Here  and  there  a  village  is  in  flames  within 
sight  of  Chevilly,  and  in  the  two  wretched 
farmhouses  of  Beaugency  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  all  his  train  are  littered  down 
in  the  straw.  At  Artenay,  Piince  Frederick 
Charles  has  found  more  comfortable  quarters  ; 
and  in  his  front,  extending  over  a  space  of  not 
more  than  ten  miles,  are  100,000  men  ready  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  retreating  foe  with 
the  first  gleam  of  the  morning  light.  And 
what  are  the  numbers  that  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines  has  to  oppose  to  them  ?  The 
statement  that  the  Loire  army  consisted  of 
200,000  men  and  500  cannon,  is  a  mere  fiction 
of  Gambetta's  manufacture,  and  the  idea  that 
this  number  fought  at  Orleans  a  transparent 
absurdity.  The  loth  and  16th  corps,  in  their 
integrity,  before  the  commencement  of  these 
combats,  could  not  have  numbered  more  than 
60,000,  if  so  many,  combatants.  The  17th 
was  for  the  moment  hors  de  combat  (ante,  p. 
316,  and  note  7,  p.  322).  The  18th  and  20th 
corps  were  far  away  to  the  right,  cut  off  from 
the  centre  by  the  advance  of  the  9th  and  3rd 
German  corps  between  them  and  the  Orleans 
road.  Even  had  all  these  corps  been  concen- 
trated before  Orleans,  their  effective  strength 
would  scarcely  have  reached  145,000  men, 
with  300  cannon.  The  road  to  Orleans,  on 
the  last  day,  had  in  fact  to  be  contested  by 
two  corps,  whose  strength  and  discipline  were 
already  broken.  Such  was  the  situation  as  it 
presented  itself  to  General  D'Aurelle,  when  he 
rode  away  from  Cercottes,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  recall  his  fugitive  troops  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  and  honour  (ante,  p.  319). 

What  were  the  reflections  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  this  critical  situation,  as  the 
night  wore  on  in  painful  suspense,  while  he 
awaited  the  reports  of  the  divisional  generals 
in  the  little  village  of  Saran  ?  Had  he  been 
the  slave  of  egotism  and  of  military  pride,  he 
might  have  thought  as  Wimpffen  did  at  Sedan, 
of  cutting  his  way  through  the  masses  of  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  or  of  dying  gloriously  in  the 
attempt,  with  the  faithful  few  who  would  have 
perished  with  him.  Or  was  he,  like  the  Consul 
Varro,  to  sacrifice  an  army  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  reputation,  and  make  another  Cannae  of 
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the  battle-ground  in  front  of  Orleans?  In 
that  case  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of 
being  congratulated  by  M.  Gambetta  at  Tours, 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  of  M.  Gambetta 's 
strategy.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  sometimes  wisdom  in  what  appears 
like  rashness,  as  when  Napoleon  forced  the 
bridge  of  Lodi ;  but  only  the  inspiration  of 
genius  or  of  a  sublime  self-confidence  can 
decide  if  the  occasion  has  arisen.  The  des- 
perate attempt  urged  upon  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Sedan,  could  only  have  been 
regarded,  when  all  the  circumstances  were 
known,  as  an  act  of  heroic  folly ;  and  yet,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  element  of  personal  daring, 
there  is  little  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  the  Balan  gate.  To 
judge  righteously  in  both  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  beyond  the  personal  element  to  the 
external  situation  and  the  whole  environment, 
political  as  well  as  military.  There  was  more 
than  enough  in  the  problem  to  overload  the 
Commander-in-Chief  with  anxiety  and  grief, 
now  that  the  Minister  of  War,  seeing:  the 
mischief  he  had  wrought  begin  to  work,  had 
suddenly  thrown  upon  him  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  situation.  To  continue  the 
retreat  beyond  Orleans  was  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  of 
this,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  To  con- 
tinue the  resistance  any  further  than  was 
necessary  to  cover  the  retreat,  was  to  convert 
the  battle-ground  into  a  shambles,  and  risk  a 
greater  disaster  than  the  loss  of  the  city. 
False  honour  might  confuse  the  problem ; 
but  true  honour  and  patriotism  pointed  to  one 
course  of  action,  and  that  was  the  road  of  self- 
sacrifice.1  The  despatches  that  came  in  during 
the  night,  with  the  exception  of  one  from 
Tours,  all  pointed  to  the  one  inevitable  result 
of  General  D'Aurclle's  meditations.  The  excep- 
tion was  remarkable,  as  it  proved  that  at  ten 
minutes  before  eleven  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 3rd,  Gambetta  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  strategic  operations  had  all  along  been 
a  fatal  error.2  He  recognised,  too  late,  that 
the  army  was  being  beaten  in  detail,  and  urged 
a  concentration  of  all  the  corps  upon  Orleans, 
when,   as    the    reader  who  has    followed    our 


narrative  attentively  must  be  aware,  such  a 
movement  had  become  utterly  impossible. 
The  truth  is,  Gambetta  had  learned  at  last 
that  General  D'Aurelle  was  perfectly  correct 
in  his  forecast  of  the  situation,  and  his  cry 
now  was,  "Draw  in  the  16th  and  17th  corps 
on  your  left,  the  18th  and  20th  on  your  right;" 
and  with  a  cool  assurance,  at  which  we  open 
our  eyes  wide  with  wonder,  he  adds:  "  /  insist 
on  this  concentration," — as  if  it  were  his  own 
policy  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
thwarted.  His  "insistence,"  breaking  in  as 
it  did  on  the  bitter  reflections  of  General 
D'Aurelle,  now  like  a  stag  at  bay,  with  the 
hounds  closing  in  from  every  side,  and  the 
foremost  of  them  in  the  act  of  springing  at  his 
throat,  must  have  called  up  a  sad  smile  of 
derision  as  the  precious  document,  when  the 
click  of  the  telegraphic  instrument  had  ceased, 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  It  was  time, 
however,  setting  aside  the  dreams  of  Gambetta 
and  his  inspired  secretary,  to  decide  promptly 
on  the  basis  of  stern  fact.  Four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  sounded,  and  then  General  D'Aurelle 
took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  : — 

"  To  the  Minister  of  War  at  Tours. 

"  In  the  engagements  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
December,  the  16th  and  17th  corps  were  terribly 
tried,  and  have  suffered  considerable  losses. 

"  Yesterday,  Dec.  3rd,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  the  evening,  the  15th  corps  struggled 
against  forces  superior  in  number  and  in  artillery,  be- 
fore which  it  was  unable  to  maintain  its  positions. 
The  1st  division  has  fallen  back  upon  Loury  ;  the  2nd 
from  Artenay,  first  on  Chevilly,  and  subsequently  on 
Cercottes  ;  lastly,  the  3rd  division  has  fallen  back 
from  Huetre  upon  Gidy.  The  struggle  has  been  a 
bloody  one  :  our  losses  are  also  very  numerous ; 
and  as  the  affair  was  not  ended  till  nightfall,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods,  the  result  has  been  to 
throw  the  troops  into  great  disorder. 

"  In  this  situation,  and  after  a  struggle  of  three 
days'  duration,  in  which  all  the  corps  have  been 
more  or  less  severely  tried  and  disorganized,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  a  plan  of  campaign. 
It  is  even  necessary  to  inform  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  defence  of  Orleans  has  become  impos- 
sible. Painful  as  such  a  declaration  may  be,  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  this  known  to  you,  as  it  may 
spare  the  country  a  great  disaster. 

"  If  we  had  time  before  us  to  reorganize  and  re- 
sume our  operations,  we  might  indeed  put  it  to  the 
proof  of  another  trial ;  but  the  enemy  will  be  upon 
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us  to-morrow,  anil,  I  repeat  with  grief,  but  with  a 
profound  conviction,  that  our  troops,  severely  tried 
and  demoralized  by  the  last  two  days'  fighting,  can- 
not hold  their  own. 

"  There  remains  for  us  but  one  course  of  action, 
that  is  to  retreat,  and  it  is  thus  I  think  it  should  be 
ordered : — 

"  The  16th  and  17th  corps  should  retire  onBeau- 
gency  and  Blois,  the  18th  and  20th  on  Gien ; 
finally,  the  15th  corps  should  cross  the  Loire  at 
Orleans,  en  route  to  the  Sologne.  In  this  way  the 
roads  will  not  be  encumbered,  and  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies." 

An  hour  later  Gambetta  telegraphed  back 
that  this  despatch  had  stupefied  him.  He 
could  not  understand  the  reason  for  General 
D'Aurelle's  "  desperate  resolve,"  who  "still  had 
200,000  men  fit  to  place  in  line  of  battle  (en 
itat  de  combattre),  if  their  chiefs  knew  how, 
by  their  example  and  the  firmness  of  their 
attitude,  to  swell  their  courage  and  their 
patriotism."  We  have  shown  that  these 
figures  were  a  gross  exaggeration,  even  if  all 
the  scattered  corps  of  the  Loire  Army  had 
stood  intact  before  Orleans ;  in  the  circum- 
stances they  were  ludicrously  out  of  all  ratio 
with  the  sad  reality.  As  for  "  swelling  their 
courage  and  patriotism,"  as  Mr.  Washburne, 
who  represented  the  United  States  at  Paris 
during  the  war,  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  des- 
patches relative  to  these  levies  :  "  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  place  in  the  field  armies 
imposing  in  point  of  numbers,  however  de- 
ficient in  other  vital  respects.  But  it  was 
quite  another  thing  to  breathe  into  them  that 
ardour  and  frenzy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  have  sometimes  enabled  a  people  ac- 
customed to  liberty  and  fighting  in  self-de- 
fence, victoriously  to  confront  superior  numbers 
and  organization."  It  is  certain,  in  fact,  that 
France  never  rose  to  the  emergency — never 
felt  that  this  was  a  war  a  outrance  for  her 
national  existence ;  and  all  that  Gambetta 
could  say  or  do  failed  to  inspire  the  armies 
raised  by  the  Delegate  Government  with  that 
patriotic  fervour  to  which  he  was  for  ever  ap- 
pealing. He  was  himself  positively  electrified, 
but  he  failed  to  electrify  others  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  superfluous  stock  of  infatuation. 
After  the  mendacious  statement  quoted  above, 
the  despatch  went  on  with  the  usual  declama- 


tory phrases  about  the  "  heroic  Ducrot,"  and 
repeated  the  order  :  "  Operate  as  I  have  com- 
manded you  the  general  movement  of  concen- 
tration. Draw  in  on  your  right  the  18th  and 
20th  corps — unite  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  — 
utilise  your  batteries — show  an  unconquerable 
front,"  etc.  The  Commander-in-Chief  replied — 

"I  am  on  the  spot,  and  better  able  than  you  to 
judge  of  the  situation.  It  is  with  a  grief  not  less 
than  your  own  that  I  have  adopted  this  extreme 
resolution. 

"  The  enemy  has  forced  every  defence  as  far  as 
Cercottes  :  he  is,  besides,  master  of  all  the  outlets  of 
the  forest;  the  position  of  Orleans  therefore  is  no 
longer  what  it  once  was.  Surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  forest, 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  defended  by  troops 
which  have  been  severely  tried  by  three  days  of 
fatigue  and  battle,  and  demoralized  by  their  heavy 
losses. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
is  even  greater  than  I  had  foreseen,  and  far  exceeds 
the  estimates  you  had  given  me.  Time  presses, 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  concentration  of  which 
you  speak.  Besistanco  cannot  be  efficaciously 
organized.  In  spite  of  every  effort  we  may  yet 
make,  Orleans  will  fall  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  will  be  a  great 
misfortune  ;  but  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  still 
greater  catastrophe  is  to  have  the  courage  to 
make  the  sacrifice  before  it  is  too  late.  The  Army 
of  the  Loire  may  render  great  service  to  the 
National  defence,  but  on  the  condition  of  concen- 
trating on  points  where  it  will  have  time  to  re- 
organize. To  attempt  to  concentrate  it  at  Orleans 
is  to  expose  it  to  destruction,  without  results.  I 
believe  it  to  be  my  duty  therefore  to  maintain  the 
orders  which  have  been  given." 

This  firm  and  dignified  despatch  was  dated 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  reply  was 
received  from  Tours  dated  11.15,  and  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Government, 
submitting  with  regret  to  the  necessity  of  the 
situation,  and  placing  the  whole  power  of  com- 
mand in  General  D'Aurelle's  hands.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  warm  and  prolonged  debate 
at  Tours  before  this  result  was  arrived  at,  and 
in  the  meantime  intelligence  had  been  received 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  German  armies, 
that  the  army  of  General  D'Aurelle  was  in 
full  retreat  across  the  Loire,  and  that  Orleans 
would  be  evacuated  without  any  attempt  at  a 
defence.     Upon  this  it   was  resolved   to   ad- 
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vance  without  delay,  and  the  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  began  to  move  up  from 
Chevilly  in  two  columns.  Suddenly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  leading  horsemen  on  the  high 
road  to  Orleans  was  arrested  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  not  many  yards  from  the  horses' 
heads,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  clattered  past 
to  the  front,  where  it  instantly  opened  fire 
from  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground.  On 
gaining  this  ridge,  the  advancing  column  saw 
the  French  position  at  a  glance.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Cercottes,  immediately 
in  front,  the  road  was  barricaded,  and  upon  a 
rising  ground  to  the  left  the  French  had  posted 
the  battery  which  had  opened  fire  upon  them. 
In  the  woods  to  the  right  their  sharpshooters 
were  posted,  and  as  the  column  came  within 
view,  a  rapid  chassepot  fire  added  its  inviting 
sounds  to  the  bursting  of  the  shells.  The 
column  was  halted,  and  skirmishers  thrown  out 
right  and  left  into  the  woods,  where  the  quick 
rattle  of  the  musketry  told  that  a  close  en- 
gagement was  in  progress. 

To  explain  what  followed  we  must  now 
record  the  extraordinary  fact  that  General 
D'Aurelle,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  above 
despatch  and  rejoinder,  suddenly  changed  his 
determination.  After  he  had  issued  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  for  the  retreat,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Tours  Government  had 
tardily  concurred,  the  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  General  des  Pailleres 
had  arrived  from  Chilleurs  with  the  1st  divi- 
sion. '  This  division  wras  numerically  the 
strongest  in  the  army,  and  General  des  Pail- 
leres had  the  entire  confidence  of  General 
D'Aurelle.  The  latter,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  so  elated  (il  e'prouva  une  vive 
satisfaction)  with  the  arrival  of  the  division, 
that  he  thought  it  possible  he  might  take 
fortune  by  storm  (il  eut  un  moment  I'espoir 
de  resaisir  la  fortune),  and  hurrying  on  to 
Orleans  at  once,  telegraphed  to  Tours  that  he 
meant  to  "organize  resistance."3  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  account  for  this  sudden 
change  of  determination,  without  modifying, 
in  some  degree,  our  estimate  of  General 
D'Auielle's  character.  Had  the  arrival  of  this 
corrs  at  Orleans  really  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  capability  of  defence,  or  was  the 


Commander-in-Chief  subject  to  "  moods,"  and 
easily  elated  or  depressed  by  a  slight  change 
of  circumstances  ?  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  that  he  had  suddenly  altered  his  mind 
was  telegraphed  to  M.  Gambetta  at  five  mi- 
nutes before  twelve ;  and,  stranger  still  to  re- 
late, it  was  not  until  he  had  despatched  this 
message  that  he  ascertained  the  condition  of 
the  corps,  whose  arrival  at  Orleans  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  sudden  hope  of  success. 
Instead  of  an  accession  of  30,000  men  in  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  ready  to  stand  in  the  breach, 
and  die  to  a  man,  like  the  300  of  Thermopylae, 
he  found  that  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  division 
had  virtually  disbanded  as  they  entered  the 
city.  The  wine-shops  and  still  worse  places  of 
resort  were  filled  with  them  ;  others  rolled 
about  the  streets,  or  lay  in  the  public  places 
quite  drunk.  The  very  officers  crowded  the 
hotels  and  cafes,  leaving  their  men  to  their 
own  shameless  devices.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  commander  of  the  loth  corps,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  other  officers  flew  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  to  bring 
these  demoralized  troops  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  fact  does  not  surprise  us, 
for  we  have  too  often  seen  the  same  thing 
occur  before  in  the  course  of  this  war.  The 
wonder  is  that  General  D'Aurelle,  after  his 
experience  of  the  evening  before,  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  corps  had  arrived  before, 
instead  of  after,  he  had  despatched  his  message 
— nay,  before  he  had  felt  it  possible  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  a  change  of  plan.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  illusion  had  vanished, 
and  an  hour  later  the  Government  telegraphed 
their  "  profound  satisfaction  "  with  his  change 
of  purpose,  and  also  informed  him  that  M. 
Gambetta  would  leave  immediately  for  Orleans. 
The  mortification  he  must  have  felt  is  better 
imagined  than  described ;  but  the  orders  had 
gone  forth  for  the  defence,  and  throwing  all 
his  energy  into  the  task,  D'Aurelle  appealed  to 
the  regimental  officers,  and  entreated  them  to 
use  their  authority  to  rally  the  men  in  the 
trenches.  A  few  only  responded  as  became 
them  ;  the  rest  turned  away,  saying,  "  Our 
soldiers  have  disbanded  themselves "  (JSTos 
soldats  ne  tiennent  plus). 
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In  the  meantime  the  9th  German  corps, 
under  Von  Manstein,  which  we  left  combating 
at  Cercottes,  had  continued  its  advance,  the 
riflemen  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the 
woods,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  track  of 
dead  and  wounded  men,  until,  soon  after  eleven, 
the  village  was  carried  by  the  troops  which 
advanced  by  the  line  of  railway.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  enemy  had  closed  in  upon  Cer- 
cottes from  the  woods,  and  after  storming 
a  mill  which  the  French  had  fortified  with 
cannon,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  village, 
whilst  the  French  appeared  to  be  in  full  re- 
treat. Up  to  this  point  we  must  presume 
the  fighting  was  meant  to  cover  the  retreat, 
as  first  resolved  upon ;  for  the  telegram  which 
announced  General  DAurelle's  change  of  plan 
was  dated  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Cercottes.  About  that  time 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle,  and  after  an 
hour's  pause  the  Germans  continued  their 
advance  with  the  conviction  that  they  would 
now  march  into  Orleans  without  further  op- 
position. It  was  during  this  short  breathing 
time  that  D'Aurelle  was  taking  his  hasty 
measures  to  dispute  the  approaches  to  the 
city,  and  the  columns  of  Manstein  had  not 
proceeded  a  mile  out  of  the  village  when  a 
halt  was  unexpectedly  called,  and  in  another 
moment  the  French  cannon  opened  upon  them 
from  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  infantry  which 
had  taken  Cercottes  were  marching  over  the 
plain  on  the  right,  and  the  woods  on  the  left 
were  filled  with  skirmishers.  Swiftly  they 
advanced  against  the  position,  while  their 
artillery  opened  fire  in  reply ;  and  as  they 
moved  steadily  up  the  slope,  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  seen  making  a  detour  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  turn  the  French  line.  "  In  the 
extreme  distance,  and  just  disappearing  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  was  apparently  the  whole 
French  army,  to  judge  from  the  masses  of 
men  which,  like  a  wave,  rolled  over  it  and 
vanished,  leaving  behind  them  as  they  did  so 
a  line  of  white  smoke."4  At  two  o'clock  the 
village  of  Montjoie,  which  crowns  the  last 
height  on  the  Orleans  road,  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  was  passed,  and 
again  the  enemy  hoped  that  his  further  march 
would  be  unimpeded.     But  the    French  had 


merely  retired  to  take  up  a  new  position,  and 
agaiu  the  mitrailleuses  opened  fire  upon  the 
column  from  a  point  of  vantage,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  had  to  be  fought  foot  by  foot. 

It  is  now  time  to  state  that  while  Manstein, 
with  the  9th  corps,  was  advancing  upon 
Orleans  in  the  centre,  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
with  the  3rd  army  corps,  was  operating  against 
the  enemy's  right,  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
with  the  22nd  and  17th  corps,  against  the  left, 
with  Von  der  Tann  and  the  Bavarians  on  the 
right  of  his  line.  The  cannonade  on  the  side  of 
Patay  had  commenced  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
The  force  which  advanced  against  the  city 
consisted  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
who  were  received  by  a  sharp  musketry  fire 
from  the  shelter  of  the  walls  and  gardens. 
The  Mobiles  fought  very  well,  and  were  pre- 
sently supported  by  a  battery  of  artillery, 
brought  up  on  the  right  from  Lignerolles,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  39th  regiment  from  St. 
Peravy.  Several  houses  in  Patay  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  enemy's  shells,  but  he  was  even- 
tually driven  from  all  his  ambuscades  around 
the  city,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  killed 
and  forty  prisoners,  of  whom  four  were 
officers. 

Whilst  Gener-al  Tucd  thus  gallantly  held 
his  position  at  Patay,  the  enemy  were  also 
engaged  to  his  right  at  Huetre  and  Bricy. 
Here  Barry's  division  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  before  the  pressure  of  considerable 
masses  of  the  enemy  on  Boulay.  Maurandy 
also  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Huetre ;  and 
still  more  to  the  right  the  3rd  division  of  the 
15th  corps  (Peytavin)  retired  from  his  positions 
between  Provenchere  and  Gidy,  instead  of 
fighting  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  as  he  had 
been  ordered,  and  thus  uncovered  the 
Chateaudun  road.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  now  overrun  in  every  direction  by  the 
Uhlans  and  Hussars,  who  even  penetrated  as 
far  as  Clos-Aubry,  but  not  without  many  times 
encountering  the  Algerian  scouts5  who  de- 
fended the  convoys  of  the  retreating  army  (for 
as  yet  the  order  to  retreat  had  not  been  re- 
versed). It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  hold 
the  advanced  positions ;  and  equally  im- 
possible when,  at  midday,  instructions  arrived 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  (in  consequence 
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of  his  singular  change  of  plan,  as  recorded 
above,)  to  direct  the  retreat  upon  Orleans, 
to  obey  the  order.  The  enemy,  in  fact,  had 
already  passed  Les  Barres,  and  was  marching 


upon  Les  Ormes.  All  that  General  Chanzy 
could  do  was  to  order  the  convoys  and  the 
materiel  of  artillery  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  Beaugency,  and  then  to  try,  with 
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the  1st  division  of  the  16th  corps,  and  any 
part  of  the  17th  that  could  be  rallied,  an  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  left.  With  this  object  in 
view,  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  was  ordered  to 
recall  his  advanced  posts  from  Patay,  and  make 
a  rally  at  Coinces,  while  the  17th  corps  formed 
in  advance  of  St.  Sigismond  and  Gemigiyy. 
Michel's  cavalry,  reunited  in  front  of  Renne- 
ville,  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  march 
over  Villardu  and  Bricy,  to  take  the  Germans 
in  rear,  but  was  obliged  to  fall  back  before  a 
considerable  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  and  content  itself  with  watching  the 
Chateaudun  road,  in  readiness  to  oppose  any 
turning  movement  of  the  enemy  on  the  French 
left. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Chanzy  made  what 
hasty  combinations  he  could  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  the 
Bavarians.  His  last  endeavour,  when  all  the 
positions  in  the  centre  had  been  abandoned, 
and  no  hope  remained  of  his  being  able  to 
rejoin  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  to  march 
through  the  woods,  and  debouch  by  way  of 
Bucy-St.-Liphard  upon  Les  Ormes.  The  1st 
and  '2nd  divisions  of  the  17th  corps,  with  this 
object  in  view,  entei-ed  the  forest  of  Montpi- 
peau,  while  the  1st  division  of  the  16th, 
covering  the  retreat,  was  directed  upon  La 
Corbilliere.  During  the  march  through'  the 
woods  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of 
Orleans  was  observed  to  increase,  indicating 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  9th  corps,  and 
soon  the  thunder  of  the  naval  guns  proved  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching  Orleans,  and  had 
engaged  the  second  line  of  defence.  We  are 
thus  brought  to  the  point  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
a  little  later,  where  we  left  the  9th  corps 
engaged  with  the  retreating  division  of  Marti- 
neau  in  view  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  in  the  same 
detailed  manner  the  occurrences  on  the  right 
of  General  D'Aurelle's  position.  We  have  seen 
that  Paillere's  division  arrived  in  a  demoral- 
ized condition  at  Orleans  during  the  morning. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  had  ordered  that 
General  to  fall  back  on  Orleans,  with  the  view 
of  employing  his  corps  in  the  defence  of  the 
enceinte  of  the  city  ;  but  before  his  retreat 
from  Chilleurs  could  be  effected,  he  was  attacked 


by  the  3rd  division,  und  jr  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  supported  by  Hartmann's  cavalry  on 
the  left.  The  village  had  been  entrenched, 
and  the  enemy  was  welcomed  by  a  battery  of 
mitrailleuses.  The  Germans  replied  ly  a 
bombardment  which  set  the  place  on  fire,  and 
a  scandalous  retreat  immediately  took  place. 
Every  regiment  thought  of  itself  alone,  and 
endeavoured  to  outstrip  the  rest  in  the  race  to 
Orleans ;  some  leaving  their  artillery  behind 
them  in  their  scamper  through  the  forest.  We 
have  seen  what  happened  when  General  D'Au- 
relle  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  division, 
which  he  rashly  took  for  granted  was  in  a 
state  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  for  the  18th  and 
20th  corps,  now  united  under  the  command 
of  Bourbaki,  they  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
to  move  to  the  support  of  Des  Pailleres,  and 
some  part  of  them  had  marched  as  far  as  Loury 
before  their  advance  was  arrested  by  intelli- 
gence of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  struggle  before 
Orleans,  and  the  order  tq  save  themselves  by 
retiring  over  Gien  and  Sully. 

It  is  believed  that  about  40,000  Germans 
were  engaged  as  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  on  to 
Orleans,  and  more  than  this  number  were  in 
reseiwe.  Against  these,  it  is  true,  D'Aurelle 
late  in  the  day  could  oppose  only  the  wrecks 
of  at  most  three  corps;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  part  of  the  retreating  army  which 
fought  immediately  in  front  of  Orleans  had  the 
advantage  of  their  defensive  works.  Some  of 
these,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  at 
the  time,  were  truly  formidable,  ^he  entrench- 
ments being  bastion  faced,  with  ditches  in 
front,  and  such  as  a  small  force  of  determined 
men  might  have  held  against  ten  times  their 
number.6  Shells  bursting  in  the  air,  and  the 
distant  rattle  of  small  arms,  alternating  with 
the  occasional  thunder  of  cannoii,  told  those 
who  were  marching  in  the  rear,  through  the 
vineyards  in  front  of  Montjoie,  that  the  fight 
was  nearing  the  Faubourgs.  M.  Gambetta,  who 
had  left  Tours,  according  to  previous  announce- 
ment, by  a  special  train,  heard  the  cannonade 
when  he  arrived  at  La  Chapelle,  where  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  by  a  rapid  retreat  on 
Beaugency,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Tours, 
reaching  that  place  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  the  5th.7  The  fight  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
At  four  o'clock  General  D'Aurelle  abandoned 
all  hope,  and  issued  orders  to  retreat  over  the 
Loire,  while  the  Faubourgs  Bannier,  St.Vincent, 
St.  Jean,  and  St.  Laurent,  or  the  Madeleine 
Gate,  were  held  by  as  many  of  the  troops  of 
Des  Pailleres  as  could  be  collected.  This  fact 
may  account  for  the  statement  that  whole  bat- 
talions were  put  to  flight,  or  surrendered  in  a 
panic  in  front  of  Orleans.  At  six  o'clock 
General  D'Aurelle's  artillery  had  been  safely 
crossed  over  the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of 
one  battery,  which  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
bridge,  and  the  naval  guns  in  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city.  As  the  Germans  closed 
in  upon  the  city — it  may  have  been  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles — a  line  of  infantry  gave 
way  (most  probably,  as  we  have  said,  some  of 
the  demoralised  troops  of  the  1st  division  from 
Chilleurs),  and  were  followed  in  their  head- 
long flight  by  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
and  one  of  Arab  horse  (the  Spahis  previously 
mentioned),  and  were  all  mingled  helter- 
skelter  as  they  fled  along  the  road.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  marine  gunners  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city  fought  with  desperate 
courage,  and  when  they  retired  at  the  last 
moment  had  sufficient  coolness  to  spike  their 
guns.  Among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  coolness  and  courage  in  the 
battery  of  the  Acacias  was  a  soi  disant  Ameri- 
can colonel,  who  served  under  the  name  of 
Lutherotti.  His  proper  name  and  title  was — 
the  Prince  de  Joinville. 8 

As  the  15th  corps  had  to  effect  their  retreat 
over  the  single  biidge  of  Orleans  (the  bridge 
of  boats  was  set  on  fire  after  dark),  every 
street  of  the  town  was  choked  with  the  troops, 
who  poured  through  the  city  with  their  im- 
mense convoy  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war,  while  the  guns  which  protected  their 
retreat  continued  to  thunder  against  the  enemy. 
At  seven  o'clock  General  D'Aurelle  established 
his  head-quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
near  the  bridge,  where,  at  half-past  eight,  he 
received  a  message  from  General  des  Pailleres, 
informing  him  that  a  parlementaire  had  de- 
manded possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.     As  the  only  object 


in  making  any  resistance  since  four  o'clock 
had  been  to  gain  time,  and  this  was  still  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  a  panic  and  secure  the  retreat, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  replied  that  the  city 
might  be  occupied  later  in  *the  night ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  entered  by  force,  the 
mines  which  had  been  prepared  would  be  ex- 
ploded.    Half-past   nine,  and   another  parle- 
mentaire presented    himself,   and   announced 
that    only    another    hour's    delay    would    be 
granted,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  city 
would  be  bombarded  and  given  up  to  pillage. 
At  ten  the  naval  gunners  received  orders  to 
follow  the  retreating  masses,  and  having  spiked 
their  heavy  guns,  they  perhaps  accompanied 
the  last  batteries  of  artillery   which   passed 
through  the  city  at  a  gallop  at  eleven  o'clock.9 
Des  Pailleres  now  acted  upon  the  written  au- 
thority he  had  received  to  draw  off  the  last 
troops,  who  began  to  crowd  over  the  bridge 
at  half-past  eleven;  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
many  soldiers  and  officers  still  lingered  in  the 
wine-shops  and  hotels,  or  other  questionable 
places  of  resort ;  and  when  the  first  of  the 
Prussian  troops  entered,  they  were  of  course 
made    prisoners.     The    failure    of    discipline 
among  the  rank  and  file,  when  an  army  re- 
treats in  the  face  of  a   pursuing  enemy,  is 
always  to  be  dreaded;  but   this  contempt  of 
common  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  authority, 
by  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Loire  Army, 
strikes  one  as  a  prodigy  of  low  feeling  and 
demoralization.     In  ludicrous  contrast  with  it 
we  must  place  on  record  the  respect  which 
Colonel   de   Marcilly   cherished   for  red  tape 
even  at  the  last  moment.     Having  received 
orders  to  blow  up  the  stone  bridge,  he  seems  to 
haye  lost  precious  time  in  trying  to  get  the  pow- 
der for  this  purpose  from  the  proper  authorities, 
and  went  from  one  to  another  until  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone.     The  consequence  was  that 
the  Prussians  were  able  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and 
even  penetrated  as  far  as  Vierzpn,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  relate. 

The  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  15th 
corps  effected  their  retreat  upon  Salbris ;  the 
third  division  was  ordered  to  continue  aloncr 
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the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Beaugency,  and 
then  march  over  Romerantin  to  rejoin  their 
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corps.  Instead  of  obeying  the  latter  part  of 
his  instructions,  General  Peytavin  led  the 
division  to  Blois. 

General  Chanzy,  on  the  left,  continued  his 
retreat  upon  Beaugency  and  Blois,  with  the 
16th  and  17th  corps;  while  General  Bourbaki, 
on  the  right,  marched  over  Sully  and  Gien. 
Thus  the  Loire  Army,  which  never  was  a  co- 
herent mass,  no  longer  preserved  the  semblance 
of  one,  but  was  scattered  right  and  left  from 
the  centre  at  Orleans.  The  16th  and  17th 
corps,  with  the  addition  of  the  21st,  constituted 
the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  General  Chanzy,  who 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  16th 
corps  by  Admiral  Jaureguiberry.  The  15th, 
18th,  and  20th  were  united  under  the  orders 
of  General  Bourbaki,  and  was  named  the  First 
Army  of  the  Loire.  The  despatch  from  Tours 
which  announced  these  changes.and  suppressed 
the  commandership-in-chief,  ordered  General 
DAurelle  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
15th  corps  to  Des  Pailleres,  and  nominated 
him  instead,  commandant  of  the  strategic 
lines  at  Cherbourg.  This  appointment  he 
declined  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
mand he  had  exercised ;  adding  besides,  that 
his  health  was  injured,  and  that  relaxation  had 
become  necessary  to  him.  It  is  a  little  strange 
to  record  that  the  Minister  of  War  then  re- 
quested him  to  stay  at  Salbris,  and  give  Ge- 
neral des  Pailleres  and  General  Crouzat  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge.  This 
also  General  DAurelle  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  presence  in  the  character  of  an  ad- 
viser would  be  detrimental  to  the  unity  of 
command,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
give  orders  without  any  real  authority.  In  fine, 
he  requested  that  he  might  receive  his  official 
conge  as  speedily  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the 
authorization  he  demanded  arrived  at  Salbris 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Loire  Army  was  definitively  termi- 
nated. One  last  act  of  injustice  was  perpe- 
trated against  him  by  the  Delegate  Govern- 
ment. On  arriving  at  Lyons  he  found  the 
walls  placarded  with  a  despatch  addressed  to 
the  pre'fets,  sous-prefets,  and  divisional  gene- 
rals, in  the  preamble  of  which  they  were 
requested  "  to  give  the  greatest  publicity  to 


the  following  note."  It  contained  this  signifi- 
cant passage  :— "  At  present  (Dec.  5th,  11  p.m.), 
despatches  have  been  received  from  the  differ- 
ent chiefs  of  corps,  announcing  that  the  retreat 
has  been  effected  in  good  order;  but  we  are 
without  news  of  General  D'Aurelle,  who  has 
made  no  communication  to  the  Government." 
The  public  were  thus  prepared  to  believe  any 
accusation  that  might  be  brought  against  him, 
and  to  raise  the  usual  cry  of  treason  or  aban- 
donment of  duty.  It  was  simply  impossible 
that  the  Government  could  receive  any  news 
from  General  DAurelle,  as  the  telegraph  wires 
had  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  The  16th  and 
17th  corps,  on  the  right,  alone  retained  com- 
mand of  the  wires.  It  is  only  an  act  of  his- 
torical justice  to  record  these  facts,  which  the 
reader  will  interpret  for  himself  by  the  light 
of  the  detailed  record  we  have  given  of  the 
operations  of  the  1st  Army  of  the  Loire,  and 
the  causes  of  its  discomfiture. 

Orleans  was  formally  re-occupied  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  enemy  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock,  but  they  did  not  enter  in  force  until 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Times  witnessed  the  entry,  and  speaks 
of  the  "  proud  elated  air  with  which  the  regi- 
ments followed  each  other  along  the  street 
which  finally  leads  into  the  centre  of  the  town, 
with  colours  flying  and  bands  playing."  All 
along  this  Faubourg  were  melancholy  signs  of 
the  previous  day's  battle.  "  At  the  point  where 
the  railway  crosses  the  road  the  suburb  ends,  and 
there  are  iron  gates  leading  into  the  town.  Here 
was  the  barricade  which  raked  the  whole  leno-th 
of  the  street  by  which  the  town  is  entered,  and 
along  which  the  enemy  kept  up  the  perpetual 
storm  of  rifle  bullets  which  had  turned  them  back 
on  the  previous  night.  Passing  along  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  street,  the  troops  finally 
debouched  on  the  "  Place  du  Martroy,"  in  the 
centre  of  which,  upon  her  bronze  charger,  and 
waving  her  sword,  rides  '  the  Maid,'  surrounded 
now  by  a  dense  throng  of  French  prisoners 
who  had  been  captured  during  the  nio-ht." 
These  were  the  demoralized  troops,  chiefly  of 
Des  Pailleres'  corps — the  men  and  officers  who 
scorned  every  effort  and  entreaty  made  to 
induce  them  to  leave  with  the  retreating 
columns.      General    D'Aurelle    was    of  course 
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severely  censured  for  his  lack  of  force  to  deal 
with  them;  but  to  repeat  his  own  observation, 
who  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  recalling 
a  panic-stricken  and  demoralized  army  to  its 
duty,  without  having  gone  through  a  similar 
experience  ?  and  who  can  blame  him,  after  all 
we  have  related,  for  the  circumstances  which 
caused    that    demoralization?10       To    borrow 
another  brief  extract  from  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  German  troops  into 
Orleans,  just  referred  to  :  "  The  glory  and  con- 
fusion of  the  first  few  hours  are   difficult  to 
depict ;  the  rattle  of  the  artillery  trains,  the 
roll  of  drums,  the  jingle  of  the  trotting  cavalry, 
the  shouts  of  officers,  the  tramp  of  battalions, 
the  hopeless   'jams'   of   the   baggage    trains, 
the  squads  of  prisoners  arriving  from  different 
directions,  the  cowering  stray  civilians,  crushed 
by  this  din  of  war,  the  weeping  women,  all  com- 
bined to  form  a  picture  of  intense  and  striking 
contrast."      The  scene  in  the  cathedral   was 
one  which,  for  its  wildness,  should  have  been 
painted  by  a  Salvator  Rosa.     Its   whole   in- 
terior was  converted  into  a  camping  ground, 
with  fires  lighted  on  the  pavement,  around 
which  were  grouped  the  German  soldiers  and 
their  prisoners.     It  was  almost  impossible  to 
see  for  the  smoke,  except  that  the  flames  here 
and  there  lighted  up  the  scene  with  a  fitful 
glare.     All  the  chairs  had  been  appropriated 
either  to  make  fires  with  or  to  sit  upon  round 
them ;  and  to  the  desecrating  sight  of  these 
picturescpie  groups  must  be  added  "  the  din  of 
voices,  the  crackle  of  burning  wood,  the  songs 
of  the  light-hearted  Zouaves,   and   the   loud 
voices  of  the  Germans."     If  we  borrow  a  few 
more  lines  from  this  correspondent,  the  wild 
interest  and  the  reckless  humour  of  the  scene 
they  depict  must  be  our  apology:  "When,  in 
the  midst  of  this  unholy  din,  the  solemn  strains 
of  the  organ  peeled  through  the  church,  and 
the  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streaming 
through  its  gorgeous  windows  lit  up  the  wild, 
uncouth  groups  that  were  smoking  and  sing- 
ing and  cooking  round  their  fires,  and  for  a 
moment   shot    rays    across   the   aisle,   which 
seemed   to   penetrate  the   dense   smoke,   and 
flood  it  with  a  divine  light,  sacrilege  seemed 
to  have  attained  its  climax.     But  it  had  not 
quite  done  so.     Breaking  short  off  from  the 


solemn  march  which  had  for  a  second  arrested 
the  attention  of  even  the  reckless  spirits  who 
were  now  congregated  here,  the  organ  sud- 
denly burst  into  an  attempt  at  a  jig — it 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Under  the  impres- 
sion of  a  musical  Zouave,  it  launched  forth 
into  the  wildest  strains.  Hanging  eagerly 
over  the  musician,  who  was  really  an  accom- 
plished artist,  and  made  the  organ  perform 
wonderfully  comical  feats,  was  a  delighted 
group  of  Turcos  jabbering  to  each  other  in 
Arabic,  and  evidently  highly  pleased  with  the 
performance.  Stimulated  by  their  applause,  the 
Zouave  made  frantic  efforts ;  the  crowd,  which 
had  rapidly  collected,  called  loudly  to  invisible 
companions  behind  the  organ  for  more  wind, 
and  the  fun  was  waxing  fast  and  furious, 
when,  looking  round,  I  saw  a  priest  in 
tears."  .  .  .  Let  us  drop  the  curtain  and  clear 
the  stage  for  the  next  act  in  this  strange 
melodrama. 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  record  an 
exchange  of  compliments  which  passed  be- 
tween Count  von  Moltke  and  General  Trochu. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  latter  was  in 
an  enviable  frame  of  mind,  when,  so  soon  after 
the  return  of  Ducrot  under  the  guns  of  the 
city,  he  received  the  following  epistle : — 

Versailles,  5th  December,  1870. 
"  It  maybe  useful  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  defeated  yesterday  near 
Orleans,  and  that  the  said  city  is  occupied  by 
German  troops.  In  case  your  Excellency  should 
think  it  well  to  convince  yourself  of  the  fact  by  one 
of  your  officers,  I  will  not  fail  to  supply  him  with 
a  safe  conduct  to  come  and  to  return.  Accept, 
General,  the  expression  of  the  extreme  considera- 
tion with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  sign  myself 
your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  The  Chief  of  the  Staff, 

"  Count  von  Moltke." 

The  courtesy  was  not  appreciated.  General 
Trochu  replied  with  some  stiffness,  but  not 
without  a  touch  of  humour : — 

Paris,  6th  December,  1870  . 
"  Your  Excellency  has  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  inform  me  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  has  been 
defeated  near  Orleans,  and  that  the  city  is  reoccu- 
pied  by  German  troops.  I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  information,  which 
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J  do  not  propose  to  verify  in  the  way  suggested  to 
me  by  your  Excellency. 

"  Accept,  etc., 

"  The  Governor  of  Paris, 
"General  Trochu." 

The  occurrence  suggests  a  comparison  with 
the  incident  between  the  French  Herald  and 
Henry  the  Fifth  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
as  dramatized  by  Shakspeare,  and  one  by  no 
means  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Governor  of 
Paris.  Nor  was  the  effect  of  the  news  so  stupe- 
fying as  Moltke  may  have  anticipated  it  would 
prove  to  the  people  of  Paris.     M.  de  Sarcy, 


who  was  in  the  besieged  capital,  tells  us  how  it 
was  received,  People  said  to  each  other  on  the 
Boulevards,  "  Well,  what  does  this  prove  ?  Re- 
mark the  expression  which  Moltke  makes  use 
of;  he  says  defeat,  not  destruction.  He  would 
have  been  certain  to  let  us  know  if  the  army 
had  been  destroyed,  or  even  dispersed.  No  ! 
he  says,  defeat,  It  is  very  possible  that  we 
have  received  some  slight  check,  a  serious  one 
even  we  will  admit.  But  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  is  none  the  less  very  near  us.  It  is  ex- 
tending its  hand  to  us."  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines 
was  still  a  great  general. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXVI. 


1  "  True  glory  is  acquired  by  serving  the  cause  of  our  country 
in  -which  we  are  engaged,  by  every  honourable  means  in  our 
power,  even  though  they  may  be  such  as  may  appear  at  first  to 
hurt  our  private  feelings.  Genera)  Burgoyne  was  posted  in 
Portugal  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  British  and  some  Portuguese 
troops,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  to  djspute  the  passage  of  that 
river  with  the  whole  Spanish  army.  The  Count  de  Lippe, 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  and  auxiliaries  of  Portugal,  found 
it  of  so  much  importance  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy,  that  lie  sent  orders  to  Burgoyne  to  defend  the 
pass  to  the  last  man.  If,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
withstand  the  Spaniards,  he  was  to  abandon  to  them  his  camp, 
his  artillery,  and  provisions,  except  as  much  of  the  latter  as  his 
men  could  carry  at  their  backs,  and  retreat  as  slowly  as  he  could 
to  the  mountains  on  his  left,  whence  he  was  to  join  the  main 
army  in  small  detachments.  The  Count  accompanied  the  order 
with  these  words :  '  I  know  to  how  severe  a  trial  I  expose  the 
feelings  of  a  gallant  officer,  when  I  order  him  to  abandon  his 
camp  to  the  enemy  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  service  requires  such 
a  sacrifice.  Do  you  execute  the  orders;  I  will  take  the  measure 
on  myself,  and  justify  you  in  the  sight  of  the  world.' " — Military 
Mentor,  edition  of  1804,  pp.  288,  289. 

2  This  despatch  could  not  have  been  received  until  midnight  on 
the  3rd,  an  hour  after  its  date  at  Tours,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  concentrated  on  a  front  often  miles  across  Chevilly,  to  the 
number  of  100,000  men.  The  idea  of  giving  the  Minister  of  War 
any  credit  for  urging  the  concentration  upon  Tours  at  such  a 
moment  is  absurd.  The  real  interpretation  of  the  despatch 
would  rather  seem  to  be  that  he  wished  to  divest  himself  of  re- 
sponsibility when  a  disaster  seemed  imminent. 

3  The  suddenness  of  the  resolution  taken  by  General  D'Aurelle 
is  evident  from  the  wording  of  the  telegram :  "  I  change  my  dis- 
positions ;  direct  upon  Orleans  the  16th  and  17th  corps ;  call  up  the 
18th  and  20th  ;  organize  resistance.  I  am  at  Orleans  at  my  post." 

The  10th  and  17th  corps,  as  we  shall  see  turther  on  in  the  text, 
were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  were  unable  to  march  upon 
Orleans ;  the  18th  and  20th  had  crossed  the  river,  according  to 
previous  orders,  far  away  on  the  right.  The  1st  division  of  the 
loth  was,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  text,  utterly  dernoralized. 

4  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

5  A  body  of  African  horse  [Spahis]  who  had  come  from  Algiers, 
and  joined  the  army  a  few  days  before. 

6  The  entrenchments  were  so  described  by  Baron  von  Witzlc- 
ben  at  Versailles.     See  the  Globe  of  Dec.  13th,  1870. 

7  It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  Uhlans  and  Hussars  had 
advanced  beyond  the  Chateaudun  road,  and  that  they  overran 
all  this  part  of  the  country  as  General  Chanzy  retreated.  The 
train  that  was  bearing  M.  Gambetta  to  Orleans,  was  stopped  at 
La  Chapelle  by  an  obstruction  thrown  across  the  line,  and  the 
Germans  in  ambush  fired  upon  it. 


8  General  D'Aurelle  relates  that,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a 
stranger  arrived  at  his  head-quarters  (St.  Jean-de-la-Ruelle), 
with  a  recommendation  from  General  Changarnier,  seeking  to  be 
employed  in  the  Army  of  the  Loire  as  a  volunteer,  and  under  any 
title  whatsoever.  This  stranger  proved  to  be  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 
Having  made  himself  known  to  Captain  Langalerie,  and  urged 
his  desire  to  see  the  General,  the  Captain  replied  that  he  had  often 
heard  General  D'Aurelle  speak  of  the  repugnance  he  should  feel 
at  allowing  political  considerations  to  interfere  with  his  duty  as 
a  soldier,  and  that  to  propose  such  an  interview  to  him  would 
really  be  forcing  him  into  this  unpleasant  position ;  since  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Prince's  presence  in  the  army 
could  be  kept  secret.  On  this,  the  Prince  no  longer  insisted,  and 
left  St.  Jean  without  seeing  the  General.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  General  des  Pailleres,  but  in  vain  ;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  his  appearance  among  the  naval  gunners  in  the 
rearguard  of  the  retreating  army. 

9  According  to  the  Times  correspondent,  the  marine  artillery 
at  the  railway  crossing  was  captured  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
gunners  themselves  made  prisoners  soon  after  eight  o'clock. 
General  D'Aurelle,  however,  distinctly  pays  :  "  A  dix  heures, 
les  marins  re^urent  du  General  des  Pailleres  l'ordre  d'operer 
leur  retraite  ;  ils  ne  l'executerent  qu'apres  avoir  encloue  leurs 
pieces  de  gros  calibre  et  detruit  leurs  munitions  de  guerre." 

w  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  at  the  time  (Dec.  15th,  1870): 
"  Nothing  in  this  war  will  have  more  surprised  those  who  expect 
consistent  action  from  the  French  levies  than  the  contrast  between 
the  abandonment,  almost  without  defence,  of  the  strong  works 
before  Orleans  on  the  4th,  and  the  wretched  behaviour  of  the 
French  centre  when  driven  within  them,  with  the  fine  rally  of  the 
left  under  Chanzy."  [We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Chanzy  "rallied  " 
at  Beaugency,  etc.;  but  there  was  really  little  to  choose  between 
the  fighting  of  the  centre  and  the  left  in  front  of  Orleans,  if  we 
except  the  shameful  flight  and  disbandment  of  the  1st  division 
and  the  retreat  of  Peytavin,  contrary  to  orders.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  proceeds : — ]  "  A  study  of  the  accounts  received  from 
the  winning  side  of  the  capture  of  Orleans  forces  on  us  the  con- 
viction, to  which  we  were  unwilling  at  first  to  give  way,  that 
Gambetta  was  fully  justified,  not  in  interfering  from  a  distance 
with  the  details  of  the  operations  of  D'Aurelle,  but  in  removing 
the  Commander  after  it  became  clear  that  he  had  not  the  power 
over  his  men  necessary  for  holding  them  together,  and  that  he 
had  let  his  army,  in  its  chosen  position,  become  severed  into  three 
by  the  direct  attack,  unaided  by  any  strategy,  of  a  force  not  more 
than  one  half  its  numerical  strength."  I  have  proved  that  the 
severance  of  D'Aurclle's  army  "  into  three  "was  the  direct  work 
of  Gambetta,  and  that  it  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  remonstrances;  also  that  it  was  moved  by  the  same 
07-cLrs  far  away  from  its  "chosen  position"  to  attack  the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

RECONSTITUTION   OF  THE   GERMAN   EMPIRE. 

The  Prestige  of  the  German  Victories  conducive  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia — Favour- 
able Conjuncture  immediately  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Loire 
Army — Realization  of  the  Political  Prophecy  of  M.  Edgar 
Quinet — Ideas  something  more  than  Incorporeal  Essences 
— Reconciliation  of  the  Germanic  Democracy  with  the 
Absolutism  of  Prussia— Liberty  by  means  of  Unity  :  a  war 
with  France  the  necessary  consequence — M.  Bismarck  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  North  German  Confederation — Tem- 
porising with  the  South  German  States— The  Pear  not  to  be 
plucked  till  it  is  ripe — War  foree  of  the  Bund  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1870 — Euthuiasm  of  the  Southern  States"  for  the 
War — The  "  Crowning  Mercy"  of  a  Victorious  Campaign 
— Impetus  given  to  the  movement  for  Unification — Political 
parties  in  Germany— Opposition  in  Bavaria:  Kings  versus 
Peoples — Compromises  agreed  upon  :  Time  presses — Re- 
assembling of  the  North  German  Parliament,  November  24th 
— Speech  of  the  King — Discussion  on  the  Reconstruction 
Treaties  with  the  North  German  States — The  Story  of  the 
Sibylline  books  over  again — Formal  offer  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  to  the  King  of  Prussia — Deputation  to  Versailles — 
New  Constitution  of  Germany. 

The  defeat  of  the  First  Loire  Army  removed 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  Count  Bis- 
marck's long-cherished  designs  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  German  Empire.  There  was 
no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  cam- 
paign would  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  future  Emperor  and  his  heir,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  chief  sovereign 
houses  of  Germany,  and  all  the  springs  of  the 
political  and  military  machine  were  gathered 
around  or  near  the  historical  site  of  Versailles. 
The  hour  had  struck,  and  the  opportunity  was 
given,  which  might  never  return  if  it  were 
neglected.  These  conquering  soldiers  were 
ready  to  raise  on  their  shields  and  declare 
"  Imperator "  by  acclamation  the  leader  and 
representative  of  their  prowess.  The  senti- 
ment of  German  nationality  was  like  iron 
heated  to  whiteness  :  it  would  take  the  shape 
which  the  master  workman  designed  to  im- 
press upon  it,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
cool.  The  crisis  was  almost  a  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy.  Nearly  forty  years  before,  a  distin- 
guished Frenchman  had  written  : — 

"  It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  political  cosmopo- 
litanism and  impartiality  of  old  have  given 
place  to  national  irritability  and  passion.  It 
is  there  that  the  popular  party  has  first  made 
its  peace  with  power.  The  result  is,  that  it  is 
that  Government  which  in  our  day  gives  to 
Germany  that  for  which  she  hungers  most : 
action,  real  life,  the  social  initiative.     It  satis- 


fies her  sudden  greed  for  power  and  the  pos- 
session of  material  force. 

"  Prussian  despotism  is  intelligent,  stirring 
(remuant),  enterprising.  It  only  awaits  the 
man  who  sees  and  knows  his  star  at  midday ; 
its  support  is  science,  as  that  of  other  despot- 
isms is  ignorance.  Between  the  people  and  it 
there  is  a  secret  understanding  to  postpone 
the  question  of  liberty,  and  work  in  common 
to  aggrandize  the  fortune  of  Friedrich.  Be- 
yond that — an  incontestable  advantage  which 
redeems  a  thousand  faults — Prussian  despotism 
is  privileged  to  hold  in  its  hand  the  humiliation 
of  France,  and  avenge  the  long-standing  insult 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  ;l  for  it  knows 
that  it  was  it  which  broke  at  Waterloo  the 
wing  of  the  French  eagle  (I'aile  de  la  Fortune 
de  la  France). 

"  Unity !  in  that  word  you  have  the  pro- 
found, continuous,  necessary  thought  which 
everywhere  pervades  and  penetrates  the  coun- 
try. Religion,  law,  commerce,  liberty,  despot- 
ism— it  matters  not  what  flourishes  most  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine— all  alike  urge  to 
this  denotement. 

"  What  is  the  living  thought  cherished  in 
every  household  at  this  very  hour  ?  Is  it  not 
the  territorial  unity  of  the  German  Fatherland  ? 
That  cry  means  the  abolition  of  artificial  fron- 
tiers, the  effacement  of  arbitrary  limits  within 
which  they  and  their  products  are  impounded, 
with  no  common  bond,  no  possible  industrial 
development.2 

"Already  one  of  the  political  assemblies  has 
voted  a  contract,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  which  is  to  confer  on  Prussia  the  material 
protectorate  of  all  the  other  Germanic  nations. 

"This  unity  is  not  a  mere  concurrence  of 
passions,  such  as  every  day  crumbles  down 
under  the  hand  of  time :  it  is  the  necessary 
development  of  the  civilization  of  the  North. 

"  And  we,  who  are  so  well  able  to  appreciate 
the  power  which  belongs  to  ideas — we  rOck 
ourselves  to  sleep  with  the  notion  that  the 
idea  of  German  Unity  will  never  be  associated 
with  the  ambition  to  pass  from  the  conscience 
into  the  will,  from  the  will  into  action,  and 
thus  become  covetous  of  social  power  and 
political  force. 

"  While  we  are  thus  dreaming,  these  ideas, 
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which  we  fancy  will  for  ever  remain  incorporeal 
essences,  have  already  become  incarnate  as  the 
very  genius  of  a  race  ;  and  that  race  submits  to 
the  dictate  of  a  people  not  more  enlightened 
than  it,  but  more  greedy,  more  ardent,  more 
exacting,  more  experienced  in  the  practical 
business  of  life  (-plus  dressi  aux  affaires).  It 
endows  its  future  leader  with  all  its  ambition,  all 
its  resentments  and  rapines,  all  its  rules,  its 
diplomacy,  its  violence,  its  glory,  its  external 
force. 

"  Is  it,  then,  Prussia  that  the  North  is  pre- 
paring to  become  her  instrument  ?  Yes.  And 
if  the  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  she  will  push 
her  purpose  gradually,  and  the  end  will  be  the 
destruction  of  the  old  kingdom  of  France. 

"  The  whole  Germanic  world  only  awaits  the 
opportunity.  And,  once  more,  Which  is  the 
nation  set  by  Germany  to  spy  out  and  seize 
on  the  occasion  ?  It  is  she  who  carries  in  her 
girdle  the  keys  of  our  territory,  and  who  has 
constituted  herself  the  gaoler  of  the  fortune  of 
France." 

These  words  were  written  in  1831,  by  M. 
Edgar  Quinet,  who  saw  that  his  predictions 
were  approaching  their  fulfilment  when,  a 
generation  later,  the  man  appeared,  whose  faith 
in  his  star,  and  skill  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  which  Germany  was  waiting,  have  since 
been  the  surprise  and  dread  of  Europe.  The 
sagacity  of  the  prediction  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
for  there  was  nothing  obvious  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  to  suggest  such  a  dread  in 
1831.  M.  Quinet  himself  could  only  account  for 
the  clearness  of  his  political  foresight  when 
he  repeated  his  words  in  1867,  by  recalling 
occasional  conversations,  broken  words,  and  a 
subdued  fire  of  enthusiasm,  which  now  and 
then  burst  into  sudden  flame,  and  as  suddenly 
disappeared  like  lightning ;  all  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  approaching  unification 
of  Germany,  which  pressed  itself  on  the 
consciousness  of  thoughtful  men  like  an  over- 
shadowing power,  which  they  instinctively  felt 
to  be  of  evil  omen  for  France.  At  length,  in 
1866,  the  thing  that  had  been  feared  came  to 
pass,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  deceived 
by  the  secret  military  conventions  concluded 
between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States. 


After  one  throe  of  agony  and  peril,  Germanic 
Unity  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It 
might  have  been  sooner ;  but  the  thing  had  to 
be  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  whole  German  people  for  political  freedom. 
A  crisis,  therefore,  had  to  be  awaited,  when 
men,  led  captive  by  successful  ambition,  would 
forget  for  a  moment  their  dreams  of  social  and 
political  equality,  and  accept  from  a  mother 
whose  blood-stained  garments  were  abhorrent 
to  their  feelings,  the  long-looked-for  heir  of 
Friedrich.  If  Unity  could  not  be  achieved 
through  Freedom,  there  was  still  the  hope — 
the  resolve — to  achieve  Freedom  through 
Unity.  It  was  this  result — this  sudden  re- 
conciliation of  the  Germanic  democracy  with 
the  principle  of  absolutism  in  Prussia3  — which 
astonished  and  electrified  France.  A  war  with 
France,  sooner  or  later,  was  the  inevitable 
result;  and  as  the  success  of  Prussia  in  1866 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  which  secured  the 
practical  unification  of  the  whole  German  ter- 
ritory, so  the  triumph  of  her  policy,  and  of  the 
military  power  of  Germany  under  her  leader- 
ship, was  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  securing 
to  her  dynasty  the  heirship  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  policy  of  Count  Bismark  now, 
as  then,  was  to  strike  the  iron  at  white  heat. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  that  Count 
Bismarck  assumed  the  functions  of  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Nortli  German  Confederation, 
in  addition  to  his  office  of  Chancellor ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  February,  the  North  German  Par- 
liament was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Confederation — virtually 
Emperor,  but  not  yet  formally  acknowledged 
under  that  title.  Count  Bismarck  well  knew 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  that 
proud  title  would  be  confirmed  by  acclamation; 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
one  so  thoroughly  informed  of  the  issue  of  a 
contest  with  France.  At  present  it  was  desir- 
able to  temporize  with  the  governments  which 
had  not  yet  adhered  to  the  Confederation,  and 
even  to  shun  their  advances  while  measures  of 
assimilation  were  discussed  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  Confederation.  Domestic  measures  were 
therefore  in  the  ascendant — such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  system  of  criminal 
procedure,   the   assimilation   of  weights   and 
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measures,  and  other  reforms  conducing  to  a 
real  unification.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
existing  Bund  before  pressing  for  the  adhesion 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  when  the  Parlia- 
ment broke  up  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  King, 
in  his  closing  speech,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  fact  that  the  war  force  of  the 
Bund  was  in  process  of  being  developed  in  a 
manner  that  promised  to  lend  this  branch  of 
the  national  defences  an  importance  in  harmony 
with  the  just  demands  of  the  German  nation. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked  :  "  The  great  suc- 
cesses which  have  been  obtained  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  in  the  path  of  free 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
national  representatives,  both  with  each  other 
and  among  themselves,  afforded  the  German 
people  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
hopes  which  were  raised  by  the  creation  of  the 
Bund,  as  they  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Germanic  race,  without  renouncing  that  free 
development  on  which  its  strength  depends, 
was  able  to  find  the  way  to  unity  in  the 
common  love  that  all  bore  to  the  Fatherland. 
The  same  successes  won  by  fidelity  and  vigor- 
ous labours  for  the  general  welfare  and  educa- 
tion, for  freedom  and  order  at  home,  afforded 
also  to  foreign  countries  the  certain  assurance 
that  the  North  German  Confederation,  in 
developing  its  internal  institutions  and  its 
national  treaty  alliance  with  South  Germany, 
was  perfecting  the  strength  of  the  German 
people,  not  to  the  greater  danger,  but  to  the 
more  powerful  support,  of  universal  peace,  to 
the  preservation  of  which  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  foreign  peoples  and  governments 
would  contribute."  In  this  language  there 
was  evidently  a  forecast  of  the  storm  that  so 
soon  afterwards  gathered  on  the  frontier. 

The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Confederation,  then  went  to  Ems,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  July  it  was  announced  that 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was  the  selected  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  What  followed  we  have  recorded  in 
our  first  volume.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
here  that  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  namely,  on  the   I Oth  of  July,  the  North 


German  Parliament  again  met,  in  obedience 
to  a  special  summons;  and  when  the  fatal 
announcement  was  made,  the  House  rose  en 
masse,  and  even  the  occupants  of  the  gallery 
shouted  "  Hurrah  ! "  The  Bavarian  Chamber  at 
once  voted  an  extraordinary  military  credit  of 
18,200,000  florins  for  the  war,  and  declared  that 
she  cast  in  her  lot  with  Prussia.  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden, 
declared  themselves  in  the  same,  sense,  and  in 
a  few  days  greater  progress  was  made  in  the 
political  unification  of  Germany  than  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  whole  intervening  period 
since  1866.  It  wanted  but  victory  to  com- 
plete the  work  thus  auspiciously  commenced. 

And  Fortune  did  not  mean  to  deny  them 
this  last  "  cro.wnmg  mercy,"  as  a  certain  great 
protector  of  the  English  commonwealth  would 
have  named  the  dispensation  of  her  favours 
which  speedily  followed  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  actual  possession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  were  soon  held  by  German 
garrisons,  and  ruled  by  German  military  law,4 
raised  the  question  of  reconstruction.  From 
all  parts  of  Germany  addresses  were  forwarded 
to  the  King,  recommending  the  immediate 
union  of  Northern  and  Southern  Germany  as 
a  measure  which  would  make  the  nation  free 
and  strong.  As  early  as  the  9th  of. August 
a  Cabinet  Council  was  summoned  by  the 
Bavarian  Government,  which  decided  on  ini- 
tiating the  movement  for  accelerating  adhesion 
to  the  North  German  Bund,  and  public  meet- 
ings were  called  in  March,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  "  the  German  Bund  must  com- 
prehend the  entire  power  of  the  German 
people."  So  the  formula  ran,  "  One  people, 
one  army,  one  Diet,  one  Constitution,  are  the 
guarantees  of  lasting  peace  for  Germany  and 
Europe."  At  Stuttgard  and  all  the  great  towns 
of  Wiirtemberg,  meetings  were  also  held,  and 
those  who  had  been  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  reconstruction  called  for  immediate  union. 
The  question  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
naturally  arose,  too,  somewhat  later ;  for  who 
could  ignore  the  fact  that  the  heir  of  Friedrich 
was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  half  a  million  of 
triumphant  soldiers?  The  feudal  aristocrats 
were  of  course  in  favour  of  restoring  the  old 
Empire  in  the  person  of  King  William,  with 
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something  like  the  old  Frankfort  Council  of 
Representatives  to  deal  with  German  interests 
as  a  whole.  The  Liberals  of  the  South  Ger- 
man States,  while  favouring  a  union  with  the 
North,  desired  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 


dynastic  Empire  under  the  Hohenzollerns,  and 
one  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
the  Upper  House  to  comprise  the  mediatised 
Princes ;  the  whole  civil  and  military  admi- 
nistration of  the  country,  together  with    its 


Bund,  and  to  exact  constitutional  guarantees 
for  freedom.  The  National  Liberty  party,  led 
by  Herren  Lasker  and  Unruh,  which  was  the 
most  powerful  with  the  Government  and  with 
the  middle  classes  of  the  North,  advocated  the 


diplomatic  and  consular  organization,  to  be 
concentrated  at  Berlin.  These  three  parties 
divided  all  Germany,  and  even  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  October  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  Bavaria 
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and  Wiirtemberg  would  end  successfully.  The 
Bavarian  Ministers,  Herren  Bray  and  Prankh, 
and  the  Wiirtemberg  Ministers,  Herren 
Mittnacht  and  Suckow,  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Deputy-Chancellor 
of  the  North  German  Bund,  Herr  von  Delbriick, 
and  at  length  accompanied  him  to  Versailles, 
to  consider  measures  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Count  Bismarck.  On  the  22nd  of  the 
month  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet  was  dissolved,  in 
order  that  the  new  Federal  Constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  a  Chamber 
elected  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great 
question  to  be  brought  before  it;  but  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  was  from  Bavaria,  which,  in 
common  with  Wiirtemberg,  demanded  an  in- 
dependent Central  Parliament,  and  a  Central 
Executive,  consisting  of  "  responsible  minis- 
ters," conditions  which  were  regarded  by 
Prussia  as  inadmissible ;  but  by  no  means  of 
such  serious  consequence  as  the  refusal  of 
Bavaria  to  surrender  the  command  of  her 
forces,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  new  Federal  chief 
viz.,  the  King  of  Prussia.  With  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  there  were  no  difficulties 
whatever.  Their  entry  into  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  however  it  might  be  con- 
stituted, was  regarded  as  a  matter  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt. 

In  the  meantime  the  further  question  arose, 
whether  Austria,  in  virtue  of  the  peace  of 
.Prague,  could  claim  any  right  to  be  heard  as 
an  objector  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  unifica- 
tion, and  this  doubt  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  con- 
troversy between  the  Prussian  semi-official 
papers  and  certain  opposition  journalists  in 
Berlin.  The  Deutsche- Allgemeine  was  of 
opinion  that  this  disputed  question  would  be 
without  practical  significance,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  Austria 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  place  themselves 
in  an  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Germanic  Empire — a  result  which  was 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  "  thoroughly 
national  attitude "  of  the  German  Austrians 
during  the  present  war.  The  Tages  Presse,  on 
the  other  hand,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Treaty  of  Prague   secured  the   national   and 


independent  existence  of  the  South  German 
Confederation,  and  consequently  the  "inde- 
pendence "  of  each  separate  state,  thought 
the  abandonment  of  this  independence  would 
necessarily  involve  the  loss  of  an  important 
guarantee  to  Austria.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  mere  impertinence  to  assume 
that  all  explanations  with  Austria  were  to 
be  deemed  superfluous ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
"  Prussian  hirelings "  would  find  they  were 
awfully  mistaken.  Since  the  present  war  had 
turned  into  a  brutal  war  of  conquest,  thank 
God,  German  Austria  had  for  the  most  part 
turned  its  back  upon  the  Prussian  colours. 
Clearly,  when  the  question  of  unification  was 
so  complicated  with  local  jealousies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  religious  and  political  antipathies 
on  the  other,  it  was  one  which  would  be  most 
satisfactorily  settled  when  the  sword  of  Bren- 
nus  could  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
malcontents. 

At  length  every  difficulty  was  smoothed 
away.  The  Governments  of  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  addressed  memorials  to  the  Kins:  at 
Versailles,  simply  requesting  admission  to  the 
North  German  Confederation  as  it  stood,  while 
the  objections  of  Bavaria  were  overcome  by 
allowing  her  an  exceptional  position.  It  was 
stipulated  that  she  was  to  retain  her  inde- 
pendent military  administration ;  but  the  or- 
ganization and  formation  of  her  army  were  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  governed 
the  Federal  army ;  and  though  the  Federal 
Commander-in-Chief  had  only  the  right  of 
inspecting  the  troops  in  time  of  peace,  he  was 
to  have  undisputed  command  of  them  in  time 
of  war.  In  the  treaties  with  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse,  some  clauses  were  also  in- 
serted at  the  instance  of  Bavaria,  which  Herr 
Delbriick  sarcastically  observed  afterwards, 
"  would  probably  not  have  been  demanded  by 
the  States  immediately  concerned."5  The  King 
of  Prussia,  for  his  part,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  right  of  declaring  war,  and  allow  this 
supreme  privilege  to  be  vested  in  the  Fede- 
ral Council — a  concession  which  sufficiently 
evinced  his  anxiety  to  bring  these  negotia- 
tions to  a  happy  issue  while  circumstances 
were  prosperous. 

As  we  have  recorded,  the  North  German 
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Parliament  was  prorogued,  after  it  had  -voted 
the  supplies  for  the  war  to  December  31st; 
but  the  progress  made  with  the  ratification 
treaties  caused  it  to  be  summoned  for  the  24th 
of  November,  and  the  running  was  so  close 
that  the  treaty  with  Bavaria  was  only  signed 
the  day  before.  In  the  absence  of  the  King  at 
Versailles,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was 
read  by  the  President  (Herr  Delbruck).  His 
Majesty  congratulated  the  Parliament  on  the 
unparalleled  success  which  by  "  God's  will " 
the  German  arms  had  gained  over  the  forces 
of  France,  and  thanked  it  for  the  means  it  had 
so  freely  and  liberally  supplied  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  His  Majesty  then  added  that  the 
French  people  must  have  acquired  the  convic- 
tion that  their  present  power  was  not  capable 
of  coping  with  the  united  military  forces  of 
Germany ;  and  this  being  so,  he  thought  peace 
might  be  regarded  as  certain  if  the  French  na- 
tion  had  possessed  a  Government  the  members 
of  which  regarded  their  future  as  inseparable 
from  that  of  their  country.  Such  a  Govern- 
ment would  have  seized  every  opportunity  to 
place  the  nation,  to  the  head  of  which  it  had 
raised  itself  by  its  own  supreme  power,  in  a 
position  to  elect  a  National  Assembly,  and  to 
deliberate  upon  the  present  and  future  of  the 
country.  The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case, 
and  the  documents  which  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Parliament  by  the  President  of  the 
Confederation  would  afford  ample  proof  that 
those  who  now  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
France  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  forces  of  a 
noble  nation  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  Further, 
His  Majesty  i*egretted  that  the  German  Go- 
vernments were  bound  to  remember  in  their 
time  of  peace  the  danger  of  the  remembrance 
which  the  impression  of  this  war  would  leave 
in  France  the  moment  when  she,  by  the  re- 
storation of  her  own  strength,  or  by  the  con- 
clusion of  alliances  with  other  Powers,  should 
feel  herself  strong  enough  to  recommence  the 
struggle.  It  was  above  all  necessary  therefore 
that  they  should  establish  a  defencible  frontier 
for  Germany  against  the  continuance  by  future 
Governments  of  France  of  the  policy  of  con- 
quest which  has  been  pursued  for  so  many 
hundred  years,  and  that  this  frontier  should  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  as  partly  to  redress  the 


results  of  the  unfortunate  wars  which  Germany, 
at  a  period  of  internal  division,  was  compelled 
to  wage  by  the  will  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  that  the  South  German 
States  should  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  the 
threatening  position  which  France  owed  to  her 
former  conquests.  The  King  then  observed 
that  the  continuance  of  the  war  had  not 
'prevented  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of 
peace.  A  neat,  but  circumlocutory  way  of 
stating  that  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
war,  and  the  power  it  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
had  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that  work. 
The  sentiment  of  unity,  which  had  been  vivified 
by  their  common  danger  and  their  jointly  won 
victories ;  the  consciousness  of  the  position 
which  Germany,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries, 
had  achieved  through  her  unity;  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  only  by  the  creation  of  per- 
manent institutions  for  the  future  of  Germany 
could  a  fitting  legacy  of  this  time  of  deeds  and 
sacrifices  be  assured,  had  more  rapidly  and 
universally  than  a  short  time  back  would  have 
been  credible,  filled  the  German  people  and  its 
princes  with  the  conviction  that  a  stronger  link 
than  that  afforded  by  international  treaties 
was  needed  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
This  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Governments 
had  led  to  negotiations,  the  first  fruit  of  which, 
grown  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  be  laid 
before  the  Parliament  for  approval  in  the  shape 
of  a  constitution  for  a  German  Confederacy, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  the  Grand  Duchies 
of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  which  had 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Council.  The  understanding  which  had  been 
arrived  at  upon  similar  bases  with  Bavaria 
would  also  form  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations ;  and  the  agreement  of  views  which 
existed  between  the  allied  Governments  and 
Wurtemberg  respecting  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  permitted  the  hope  that  a  similar  agreement 
as  to  the  method  of  attaining  it  would  not  be 
wanting. 

The  Royal  Speech  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
and  protracted  discussion  on  the  treaties  with 
the  South  German  States,  which  were  laid  on 
the  tab'e  for  ratification,  together  with  the 
draft  of  the  amended  constitution  and  the  bills 
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for  a  of  credit  100,000,000  thalers  (j61  5,000,000 
sterling)  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  supplies 
were  granted  on  the  third  reading  by  178 
affirmative  votes  against  eight  negatives.  The 
discussion  was  carried  on  with  great  Warmth 
by  the  Republican  party  in  the  Chamber,  who 
denounced  the  war  as  a  crusade  against  their 
principles,  since  it  was  now  maintained  against 
the  Republican  Government  of  France.  Why 
also  were  the  German  Austrians  excluded  from 
the  Bund  ?  Why  was  nothing  done  for  the 
Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  if  the  new 
constitution  were  meant  to  be  a  truly  national 
work  ?  Herr  Bebel  denounced  the  annexation 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  while  HerrLiebknecht, 
after  insinuating  that  the  Government  of  Berlin 
was  hand-in-glove  with  Russian  despotism, 
added  that  if  peace  had  been  concluded  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  Empire,  the  unification  of 
Germany  would  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
fashion  unlike  the  present.  For  these  expres- 
sions he  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  our  vaunted 
freedom  of  discussion  !  But  even  in  Paris  the 
opposition  were  never  treated  like  schoolboys. 
They  were  interrupted  indeed,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  speak."  Herr  Windhorst  spoke 
even  more  bitterly,  and  said  that  if  Prussia 
continued  her  arbitrary  policy,  she  would  have 
to  demand  from  France,  not  only  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  but  Cayenne  likewise  !  Whether 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  these  democratic 
chiefs,  or  inspired  by  convictions  of  its  own, 
the  Chamber,  on  the  second  reading,  introduced 
some  modifications  into  the  treaties.  These 
amendments,  however,  were  negatived,  and  the 
original  articles  restored,  on  the  third  reading ; 
M.  Bismarck  having  telegraphed  in  the  interim 
that  he  would  himself  resign,  or  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  rather  than  submit  to  any  altera- 
tion in  the  compacts.6 

At  the  sitting  on  the  10th,  the  final  draft  of 
the  new  Constitution  came  on  for  consideration, 
and  the  Reichstag  met  twice,  morning  and 
evening.  At  the  morning  sitting  the  bill  sub- 
stituting the  word  "  Empire  "  for  "  Confedera- 
tion," and  the  word  "  Emperor "  for  "  King," 
was  passed  through  two  readings  without  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  the  evening  sitting  it  passed 
the    third  reading  by   191    affirmative    votes 


against  six  negative  (social  democrats).  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  following  address  (which 
was  voted  by  the  same  numbers)  should  be 
presented  to  the  King  at  Versailles,  by  a  depu- 
tation of  thirty  members,  who  were  to  be 
chosen  by  lot.  The  submissiveness  of  the  style 
of  this  document  is  remarkable,  and  there  is 
one  word  at  least  which  must  grate  harshly 
on  the  ears  of  Free  Men.7 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Mighty  King  !  Most 
Gracious  King  and  Master  ! 

"At  the  call  of  your  Majesty  the  people  has 
rallied  around  its  leader,  and  heroically  defends  on 
foreign  soil  the  fatherland,  which  has  been  wan- 
tonly challenged.  The  war  demands  immeasurable 
sacrifices  ;  but  the  deep  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
brave  sons  does  not  shake  the  determined  resolu- 
tion of  the  nation,  who  will  not  lay  aside  her  arms 
till  peace  is  assured  by  secure  and  better  protected 
frontiers  against  the  recurring  attacks  of  her  jealous 
neighbour. 

'"  Thanks  to  the  victories  to  which  your  Majesty 
has  led  the  armies  of  Germany  in  faithful  com- 
panionship of  arms,  the  nation  looks  forward  to  an 
enduring  unity. 

"  The  North  German  Parliament,  in  unison  with 
the  Princes  of  Germany,  approaches  with  the  prayer 
that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  consecrate  the  work 
of  unification  by  accepting  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany. 

"The  Teutonic  crown  on  the  head  of  your  Majesty 
will  inaugurate,  for  the  re-established  Empire  of 
the  German  nation,  an  era  of  power,  of  peace,  of 
well-being,  and  of  liberty,  secured  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

"  The  Fatherland  thanks  its  leader  and  the 
glorious  army  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty 
still  dwells  on  victorious  battle-fields.  The  devo- 
tion and  the  deeds  of  its  sons  will  be  remembered 
for  ever.  May  it  soon  bo  vouchsafed  tbat  tbe  Em- 
peror, crowned  with  glory,  shall  restore  peace  to 
the  nation  ! 

"  United  Germany  has  proved  itself  mighty  and 
victorious  in  war  under  the  leadership  of  its 
supreme  commander.  The  united  German  Empire 
will  be  mighty  and  peace-loving  under  its  Emperor. 

"  Your  Royal  Majesty's  most  humble  and  most 
faithfully  obedient, 

"  The  Reichstag  of'the  North  German  Bund." 

The  business  of  this  very  busy  session  of 
the  German  Parliament  being  thus  happily 
concluded,  the  Reichstag  was  at  once  dissolved 
by  order  of  the  King.  The  fact  that  the  op- 
position could  only  return  six,  or  at  most 
eight  votes,  on  questions  of  such  importance, 
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is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  country 
had  abandoned  its  hope  of  freedom,  but  that 
it  preferred  a  master  to  the  longer  continuance 
of  its  old  state  of  disunion.  Let  the  nation 
be  constituted,  or  at  least  let  a  decided  step 
be  taken  in  that  direction,  before  dividing  on 
questions  of  internal  policy !  Similar  consi- 
derations of  expediency  influenced  the  decisions 
of  the  South  German  States.  In  the  Chamber 
at  Munich,  Herr  von  Leitz,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  did  not  deny  that  Bavaria  was  "  forced 
by  circumstances  "  to  make  the  experiment  of 
reconstruction  in  the  shape  it  was  now  pre- 
sented. To  postpone  the  ordeal  of  union  with 
the  Bund  was  to  court  worse  conditions  here- 
after. It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  over  again.  The  proposals  made  by 
Prussia  in  1866  were  much  more  liberal  than 
those  afterwards  made  by  the  North  German 
Bund ;  and  even  the  latter  would  have  given 
Bavaria  a  much  more  favourable  position  than 
that  which  she  was  now  compelled  to  accept. 

There  were  two  distinct  parties  in  Bavaria/ — 
that  of  the  court  and  that  of  the  people.  The 
latter  feared  and  detested  the  absolutism  of 
Prussia ;  the  former  saw  its  interest  in  yield- 
ing with  a  good  grace  to  the  destiny  which  it 
was  unable  to  resist.  There  was,  besides,  the 
motive  of  princely  pride  and  vanity.  The 
smaller  king  might  feel  that  his  dignity  was 
compromised  if  he  yielded  allegiance  to  the 
greater,  who  was  still  but  a  king  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  style  and  title  of  emperor 
carried  with  it  the  allegiance  of  kings.  He  was 
traditionally  what  Schlegel  has  named  him, 
"  Sworn  liegeman  of  Almighty  God,  intrusted 
with  the  high  sword  of  universal  justice." 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  while  argu- 
ments like  the  above  were  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  in  favour  of  confederation,  and 
nothing  but  confederation,  on  the  proposed 
basis,  King  Ludwig  himself,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  formal  offer  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  to  King  William.8  The  situation, 
politically  considered,  was  in  truth,  view  it 
as  we  may,  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and 
every  step  had  to  be  cautiously  taken.  The 
non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of   Prague    by    the    Government    of    Berlin 


had  always  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
casus  belli  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  per- 
sonally desired  to  declare  war  against  Prussia, 
and  in  such  a  quarrel  it  was  thought  that 
Austria  would  have  been  bound  in  honour  to 
make  common  cause  with  France.  The  pre- 
sent design  for  completing  the  confederacy  of 
Germany  was  alone  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty  of  Prague ;  but,  combined  with  the 
re-establishment  of  the  imperial  dignity,  it  was 
so  likely  to  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  Austrian 
interests  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  latter  project  in  the  background 
until  the  former  pai*t  of  the  programme  was 
as  good  as  accomplished.  The  astute  reticence 
of  Count  Bismarck  on  the  subject,  even  in  the 
middle  of  December,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing note  addressed  by  him  to  Herr  von 
Schweinitz,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
and  intended,  of  course,  for  the  information  of 
the  Austrian  Government : 

"  Versailles,  Dec.  14. 

"  The  treaties  between  the  North  German  Con- 
federacy and  the  South  German  States,  concluded 
at  Versailles  with  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  and  at  Berlin 
with  Wiirtemberg,  have  been  so  far  matured  by 
recent  transactions  at  Berlin  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
laid  before  the  South  German  Parliaments.  Not  only 
a  regard  for  the  Prague  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  whicb 
Prussia  and  Austro-Hungary  embodied  their  notions 
respecting  the  then  anticipated  development  of  Ger- 
man affairs,  but  also  the  wish  to  cultivate  such  re- 
lations with  a  friendly  and  powerful  neighbour  as 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  our  common  past  as  well  as 
with  the  sentiments  and  necessities  of  both  peoples, 
causes  me  to  acquaint  the  Imperial  and  Boyal 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  with  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  looks  upon  the  reorganization  of  Germany. 
In  the  Prague  Treaty  of  August  23,  1866,  the  sup- 
position is  expressed  that  the  German  Governments 
soutb  of  the  Maine  will  form  a  Confederacy  which, 
independent  in  itself,  would  be  connected  by 
close  national  ties  with  the  Confederacy  of  the 
North  German  States.  None  of  the  contracting 
parties  being  by  this  treaty  entitled  or  obliged  to 
prescribe  to  the  sovereign  states  of  Southern  Ger- 
many how  to  order  their  mutual  relations,  it  rested 
exclusively  with  these  States  to  fulfil  the  above 
supposition.  The  South  German  States  have 
omitted  realizing  the  ideas  underlying  the  Prague 
Treaty  of  Peace.  They  have  confined  themselves 
to  forming  national  relations  with  Northern  Ger- 
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many,  and  as  a  first  introductory  step  renewed  the 
Zollverein  and  the  treaties  providing  for  a  mutual 
territorial  guarantee.  It  was  beyond  human 
power  to  foresee  that,  under  the  mighty  impetus 
given  to  German  patriotism  by  an  unexpected  at- 
tack of  the  French,  these  arrangements  would  be 
completed  by  the  constitutional  treaties  recently 
concluded,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
German  Confederacy.  Northern  Germany  had  no 
call  to  hinder  or  foil  a  consummation  which  it  had 
not  indeed  brought  about,  but  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  nation.  Nor  does 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  according  to 
your  reports,  expect  or  demand  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Prague  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  the  German  States.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  regards  the  pending  reorganization  of 
German  affairs  with  the  confident  hope  that  all 
members  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  especially  the 
King  our  most  gracious  master,  are  animated  by 
the  desire  to  preserve  and  promote  those  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Austro- 
Hungary  which  are  equally  recommended  to  both 
by  their  common  interests  and  an  active  literary 
and  commercial  intercourse.  The  Allied  Govern- 
ments, on  their  part,  confidently  expect  that  their 
wishes  in  this  respect  are  shared  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  The  imminent  fulfilment  of 
the  German  national  aspirations  and  requirements 
will  impart  a  steadiness  and  safety  to  the  future 
development  of  Germany,  which  all  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  our  immediate  neighbours,  will,  I 
trust,  see  not  only  without  apprehension,  but  also 
with  satisfaction.  The  unfettered  growth  of 
material  interest^,  which  bind  countries  and  nations 
together  with  so  many  ties,  cannot  fail  to  react 
beneficially  upon  our  political  relations.  Germany 
and  Austro -Hungary  will,  we  are  convinced,  look 
upon  each  other  with  feelings  of  mutual  goodwill, 
and  unite  for  the  friendly  promotion  of  each  other's 
welfare  and  prosperity.  As  soon  as  the  funda- 
mental treaties  of  the  new  Confederacy  have  been 
ratified  by  all  parties,  I  will  enable  you  to  com- 
municate them  officially  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  I  request  you  to  read 
this  communication  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  leave 
a  copy  of  it  with  him. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Bismarck." 

The  absence  of  any  allusion  in  this  note  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  is  remark- 
able, considering  that  a  week  had  elapsed  since 
the  North  German  Parliament  had  voted  the 
address  to  the  King  in  which  the  Imperial 
dignity  was  to  be  formally  offered  to  him,  and 


that  the  deputation  was  at  this  moment  pre- 
paring to  set  out  for  Versailles  on  that  impor- 
tant business.  Another  remarkable  point  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Prague  is 
alluded  to ;  and  this  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  who  in  their 
reply  very  quietly,  but  yet  decidedly,  rebuked 
the  Government  of  Berlin  for  its  allusion  to 
transactions  in  respect  to  which  there  could 
be  no  feeling  in  common  between  them. 
"  Although,"  said  Count  Beust,  "  we  willingly 
recognise  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  was  mentioned,  we  deem  it 
better  not  to  enter  into  further  explanations 
on  the  point  thus  presented  to  us,  and  to  ad- 
here to  our  opinion,  that  the  avoidance  of  a 
discussion  in  this  direction  is  for  the  interest 
of  both  parties.  It  is  not  indeed  formal  inter- 
pretations or  material  legal  claims  which  we 
can  esteem  it  desirable  at  the  present  moment 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  Our 
view  rather  inclines  us  to  see  in  the  unity  of 
Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  an 
act  of  historical  importance,  a  fact  of  the  first 
order  in  the  modern  development  of  Europe, 
and  to  judge  accordingly  the  relations  which 
should  be  formed  and  cemented  between  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  new 
political  creation  on  our  frontier."  It  is  clear 
from  this  very  delicate  way  of  putting  the 
case  that  Austria  bowed  to  accomplished  facts, 
and  did  not  wish  to  commit  herself  to  an  ap- 
proval of  the  steps  by  which  they  had  been 
accomplished.  Count  Beust  therefore  went  on 
to  observe  that  there  was  "  the  sincerest  desire 
(on  the  part  of  his  Government)  to  cultivate 
the  best  and  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
powerful  state,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
about  to  be  accomplished."  The  reply  con- 
cluded with  a  handsome  compliment  to — the 
Emperor  of  Austria  !  "  Of  an  unprejudiced  and 
lofty  mind,  the  sublime  recollections  which 
unite  his  dynasty  in  the  splendid  history  of 
the  centuries  with  the  destinies  of  the  German 
people,  will  only  evoke  his  warmest  sympathies 
for  the  further  development  of  that  people, 
and  the  unreserved  wish  that  in  the  new  form 
of  its  political  existence  it  may  find  the  true 
guarantees  of  a  blessed  future,  happy  as  regards 
its  own  welfare,  and  also  as  regards  the  welfare 
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of  the  Empire  so  intimately  connected  with  it 
in  historical  traditions,  speech,  manners,  and 
laws."  Thus,  like  Cajsar,  folding  his  robes 
around  him,  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  received  the  last  mortal  stab  with  the 
dignity  worthy  of  his  lineage,  and,  with  a 
noble  self-assertion,  bowed  to  fate.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  this  historical  document  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  Count  Beust  as  a 
statesman  and  a  highminded  gentleman. 

The  deputation  of  the  Reichstag,  headed  by 
its  President,  Dr.  Simson,  arrived  at  Versailles 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December,  and  at 
once  went  to  the  Prefecture  with  the  address 
voted  on  the  10th.  The  next  morning,  before 
the  hour  for  their  reception  by  the  King,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote  from  head- 
quarters : — "  I  am  told  that  King  William  is 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  men  in  the  world. 
His  feelings  are  so  acute  that  his  medical 
advisers  were  obliged  to  forbid  his  Majesty's 
visits  to  the  wounded  at  the  palace*  The 
sound  of  a  death  march  or  the  sight  of  a  mili- 
tary funeral  produces  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  battle-fields  on  which  were 
won  his  Imperial  crown  and  the  immortal 
glory  of  Prussia  and  of  his  house  and  name, 
has  made  him  sick  nigh  unto  death,  and  quite 
unmanned  him  for  many  hours  afterwards. 
And  yet  his  youth  was  trained  in  war.  He 
was  at  Versailles  once  before  with  a  victorious 
German  army.  In  his  matuz'e  age  he  has 
gone  through  the  fire  of  civil  war ;  he  has 
since  marched  his  legions  to  execute  the  orders 
of  the  Diet,  which  very  soon  afterwards  he 
destroyed.  He  saw  the  claims  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  to  the  Empire  swept  away  for  ever  in 
the  rout  of  Koniggratz ;  the  House  of  Wittels- 
bach  had  to  bow  the  neck  to  his  mastery,  and 
acknowledge  the  award  of  the  God  of  battles ; 
the  Guelphs  vanished  from  their  ancient  seat 
at  his  word ;  the  Hohenstauffens  had  to  accept 
the  predominance  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and 
were  the  first  to  offer  the  Imperial  crown.  And 
all  these  victories  were  won  by  the  sword.  If 
war  were  abhorrent  to  his  natural  character, 


*  The  engraving  on  page  341  is  suggestive  of  this  shrinking 
of  the  King  from  the  sight  of  suffering.  The  wounded  soldier 
whose  hand  he  grasps  has  received  the  decoration  of  the  Iron 
Cross. 


no  wonder  that  the  King  recognises  a  direct 
Divine  superintendence."  Something  like  the 
same  feeling  probably  influenced  the  address 
of  Dr.  Simson  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
who  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Your  majesty  has  graciously  permitted  the  ad- 
dress adopted  by  the  Eeichstag  of  the  North 
German  Bund  on  the  10th  inst.  to  be  presented 
to  you  in  your  head-quarters  at  Versailles.  After 
adopting  the  address,  the  treaties  with  the  South 
German  States,  and  two  alterations  in  the  Con- 
stitution were  agreed  to,  by  means  of  -which  titles 
were  secured  to  the  future  (German)  state,  and 
to  its  most  exalted  head,  which  were  revered  for 
long  centuries,  and  to  the  restoration  of  which 
the  yearning  of  the  German  people  had  never 
ceased  to  be  directed.  Your  majesty  received  the 
deputies  of  the  Reichstag  in  a  city  in  which  more 
than  one  destructive  armed  incursion  against  our 
country  has  been  considered  and  put  into  execution. 
Near  it,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  force,  were 
concluded  the  treaties,  in  immediate  consequence 
of  which  the  German  Empire  collapsed.  To-day, 
however,  the  nation  may,  from  this  very  spot, 
console  itself  with  the  assurance  that  Emperor  and 
Empire  are  again  erected  in  the  spirit  of  a  new 
and  living  present,  and  that,  with  the  further 
assistance  and  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  secure 
in  both  the  certainty  of  unity  and  might,  of  right 
and  law,  of  freedom  and  peace." 

The  King  replied  : 

' '  In  receiving  you  here  on  foreign  territory,  far 
from  the  German  frontier,  the  irresistible  prompting 
of  my  feelings  is  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, whose  wonderful  dispensation  has  brought 
us  together  in  this  old  French  royal  residence. 
God  has  given  us  victory  in  a  measure  for  which  I 
had  hardly  dared  to  hope  and  to  ask  when  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  I  first  claimed  your  support  for 
this  great  war.  This  support  has  been  given  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  and  I  thank  you  in  my  own 
name,  in  that  of  the  army,  and  in  that  of  the 
country. 

"  The  victorious  German  armies,  among  which 
you  have  sought  me,  have  found  in  the  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  the  country,  in  the  loyal  sympathy 
and  ministering  care  of  the  people  at  home,  and  in 
its  unanimity  with  the  army,  that  encouragement 
which  has  supported  them  in  the  midst  of  battles 
and  privations.  The  grant  of  the  means  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  which  the  Governments  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  have  asked  for  in 
the  session  of  the  Diet  that  is  just  concluded,  has 
given  me  a  new  proof  that  the  nation  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energies  to  secure  that  the  great  and 
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painful  sacrifices,  which  touch  my  heart  as  they  do 
yours,  shall  not  have  heen  made  in  vain,  and  not  to 
lay  aside  its  arms  until  the  German  frontier  shall 
have  been  secured  against  future  attack. 

"  The  North  German  Diet,  whose  greetings  and 
congratulations  you  bring  me,  has  been  called  upon 
before  its  close  to  co-operate  by  its  decision  in  the 
work  of  the  unification  of  Germany.  I  feel  grateful 
to  it  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  has  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  its  assent  to  the  treaties, 
which  will  give  an  organic  expression  to  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  The  Diet,  like  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, has  assented  to  these  treaties,  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  common  political  life  of  the  Ger- 
mans will  develop  itself  with  the  more  beneficial 
results,  inasmuch  as  the  basis  which  has  been  ob- 
tained for  it  has  been  measured  and  offered  by  our 
South  German  allies  of  their  own  free  choice,  and 
in  agreement  with  their  own  estimate  of  the 
national  requirements.  I  hope  that  the  representa- 
tive assemblies  of  those  states,  before  which  the 
treaties  have  still  to  be  laid,  will  follow  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  path. 

"  The  summons  addressed  to  me  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  for  re-establishing  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  has  moved 
me  deeply.  You,  gentlemen,  request  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  North  German  Diet,  not  to  shrink 
from  responding  to  this  summons.  I  am  glad  to 
gather  from  your  words  the  expression  of  the  con- 
fidence and  the  wishes  of  the  North  German  Diet ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  in  this  question,  touching 
such  high  interests  and  grand  recollections  of  the 
German  nation,  it  is  not  my  own  feelings,  not  even 
my  own  judgment,  which  can  determine  the  de- 
cision. 

"  It  is  only  in  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  free  cities,  and  the  corresponding 
wish  of  the  German  nation  and  its  representatives, 
that  I  can  recognize  that  call  of  Providence  which 
I  can  obey,  and  trust  in  God's  blessing. 

"  It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  know  that  I  have  received  in- 
telligence from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria 
that  the  assent  of  all  the  German  princes  and  free 
cities  is  secured,  and  that  the  official  ratifications 
may  be  shortly  expected." 

The  restoration  of  the  German  Empire  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  accomplished 
fact,  though  something  yet  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  shape  of  formalities  and  State 
ceremonies  ;  which  will  be  recorded  in  its  pro- 
per place.  The  practical  result  of  this  great 
political  development  is,  that  henceforth  all 
Germany  forms  a  united  Commonwealth,  or, 


as  the  Constitution  (dated  April  16th,  1871) 
expresses  it,  "  An  eternal  union  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  confederation,  and  the  care  of 
the  welfare  of  the  German  people."  It  has 
an  hereditary  Emperor,  a  central  parliament, 
and  a  common  capital.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Empire,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  in  favour 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  noted  below,  ex- 
tends to  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  privilege  of  residing,  exercising  political 
rights,  carrying  on  trade,  and  possessing  real 
property,  in  every  part  of  Germany ;  as  also,  all 
that  relates  to  passports  and  the  supervision  of 
travellers,  with  the  whole  legislation  on  trade, 
commerce,  emigration,  and  colonization,  inclusive 
of  the  provisions  affecting  insurance  companies. 

2.  The  tariff  and  the  Federal  excise  and  taxes. 

3.  Coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  together 
with  the  fundamental  provisions  for  the  issue  of 
paper  money. 

4.  Banking. 

5.  Patents  of  invention. 

6.  The  protection  of  books  and  all  kinds  of 
intellectual  productions  from  spurious  imitations. 

7.  The  protection  of  German  navigation,  and 
the  appointment  of  Federal  Consuls. 

8.  Railways  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

9.  Inland  navigation  and  water  tolls. 

10.  Post  and  telegraph. 

11.  The  carrying  out  of  judicial  decisions  and 
requisitions  in  every  State  alike. 

12.  The  legalization  of  public  documents. 

13.  The  legislation  on  criminal  law,  commercial 
law,  as  likewise  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
obligations,  and  common  rules  of  judicial  procedure 
in  matters  civil  and  criminal. 

14.  Army  and  Navy. 

15.  The  action  of  the  sanitary  and  veterinary 
police  departments. 

16.  The  press  laws,  and  the  right  of  forming 
associations. 

Legislation  on  the  above  subjects  of  universal 
concern  to  the  German  nation  is  henceforth 
the  joint  work  of  all  the  States.  But  here  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  the  exceptions  alluded  to 
above.  The  Federal  law  on  the  right  of  resi- 
dence does  not  extend  to  Bavaria,  which  retains 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  preventing  her  own 
subjects  from  easily  changing  their  residence, 
and  of  excluding  other  Germans  from  carrying 
on  trade  in  Bavaria.  Nor  do  the  railways, 
posts,  and  telegraphs  of  Bavaria  come  under 
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the  Federal  jurisdiction,  except  so  far  as  regards 
military    purposes ;    nor    will   the   insurance 
companies  laws  of  the  Confederacy  be  valid  in 
that  State,  unless  with  the  special  assent  of  its 
Government.    Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria 
have  secured  exemption  from  the  Federal  ex- 
cise on  beer  and  spirits,  and,  consequently,  do 
not  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  sums 
flowing  into  the  Federal  Exchequer  from  this 
source ;   and  Wurtemberg,  like  Bavaria,  pre- 
serves the  supervision  of  her  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, though  in  a  much  more  restricted  way. 
Other  even  more  important  exceptions  relate 
to  military  matters.     First,  however,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  although  the  Emperor  represents 
the   Empire  internationally,   he    is    not    em- 
powered to  declare  war,  unless  it  be  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  invasion.     To 
declare  war  under  other  circumstances,  he  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council,  of  which  something  more  will  be  said 
immediately.     In  either  case  the  Emperor — 
Deutscher  Kaiser  the  proper  style  runs — has 
the  supreme  direction  of  all  military  matters : 
and  we  may  now  add  that  the  Northern  States, 
as   well   as   Baden   and    Hesse,   have    either 
handed  over  their  armies  entirely  to  Prussia, 
or    conform    in    everything    to    the    Federal 
military   organization,  and  are  placed    under 
Federal  command  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
of  war.      The  exceptional   privileges   are   as 
follows :  Wurtemberg  consents  to  accept  the 
Federal  organization  and  military  laws,  as  also 
a  Federal  commander-in-chief,  yet  practically 
retains  the  command  of  her  troops  in  time  of 
peace.      Bavaria  only  introduces  the  Federal 
organization,  while  retaining  her  own  military 
laws,  and,  moreover,  enjoys  the  special   dis- 
tinction  that  the  King   of  Bavaria   remains 
commander  of  his  army  in  peace.9    The  troops 
of  all   the  States  swear  fidelity  to  their  own 
Sovereign,  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the 
Bavarian   oath  confines  fidelity  to  the  latter 
in  time  of  war.     In  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
Baden  and  Hesse,  the  commanders  of  the  troops 
of  every   State,  as   also   the   commanders  of 
all  fortresses,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor ; 
all  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  local 
Sovereigns,  but  generals,  and  officers  acting  as 
generals,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 


In  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  Northern  States 
and  of  Baden,  this  constitutional  provision  has, 
however,  been  superseded  by  special  treaties, 
handing  over  the  minor  State  armies  entirely 
to  the  Emperor,  and  making  them  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Prussian  force. 

In  the  Legislation  of  the  Empire  the 
Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  is  a  body  of 
fifty-eight  representatives,  appointed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  individual  States,  not  in 
perpetuity,  but  for  each  session.  The  Reichstag, 
or  Federal  Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
body  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  deputies 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  protected  by  the 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  To  give 
each  Sovereign  and  people  a  proper  share  of 
influence,  the  arithmetical  arrangement  of  the 
old  German  Bund  has  been  adopted,  so  that  the 
votes  stand  as  follows  : 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Statei  of  the  Empire. 

members  in 

deputies  in 

Bundesrath. 

Reichstag. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

17 

236 

,,          Bavaria 

6 

48 

, ,           Wurtemberg 

4 

17 

,,           Saxony 

4 

23 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  - 

3 

14 

,,             Mecklenburg-Schwerin  2 

6 

,,            Hesse  - 

3 

9 

,,             Oldenburg  - 

1 

3 

,,             Saxe- Weimar 

1 

3 

,,             Mecklenburg-Strelitz     1 

1 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

2 

3 

,,        Saxe-Meiningen 

1 

2 

,,        Anhalt   - 

1 

2 

,,        Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

1 

2 

,,        Saxe-Altenburg 

1 

1 

Principality  of  Waldech 

1 

1 

,,         Lippe-Detmold  - 

1 

1 

, ,         Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt       1 

1 

„                  ,,          Sondershausen  1 

1 

,,         Reus-Schleiz 

1 

1 

, ,         Schaumburg-Lippe 

1 

1 

,,         Reus-Greiz 

1 

1 

Free  Town  of  Hamburg 

1 

3 

,,            Lubeck     - 

1 

1 

,,            Bremen    - 

1 

1 

Reichsgebeit  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

- 

Total    58 

382 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  scheme  of 
representation  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent populations  and  territorial  importance  of 
the  several  States.  Prussia,  with  a  population 
of  over  24,000,000,  has  seventeen  votes  in  the 
Bundesrath ;  while  the  rest  of  Germany  .which, 
excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  numbers  altogether 
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only  fourteen  millions  of  souls,  has  forty-one 
votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions 
in  the  Reichstag  seem  to  be  fairly  set  at  236 
and  146  respectively.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
matter  of  domestic  detail,  which,  if  it  should 
not  work  well,  the  Imperial  Government  must 
settle  as  it  can  with  the  liberal  party  of 
Prussia.  The  "  Imperial  Territory  "  (Reichsge- 
beit)  of  Alsace-Lorraine  occupies  an  altogether 
exceptional  position,  being  provisionally  un- 
represented, owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
recent  conquest.  When  admitted  into  the 
Legislature,  it  will  have  one  member  in  the 
Bundesrath  and  fifteen  deputies  in  the  Reich- 
stag. 

So  has  been  reconstituted  the  old  German 
Empire  more  than  a  thousand  years  since 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  at  Rome.  It  is 
early  yet  to  speculate  on  what  this  grave 
political  event  portends  to  Europe,  but  we  see 
already  that  it  tends  to  a  last  conflict  with  the 
greatest  of  all  usurpations,  that  of  the  crowned 
priesthood.  Luther  is  no  longer  the  poor 
monk  at  the   mercy  of  Pope  or  emperor,  but 


is  emperor  himself,  with  such  a  following  of 
princes  and  peoples  in  arms  as  no  emperor 
ever  before  commanded.  This  is  the  bright 
and  hopeful  side  of  the  picture ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  think  the 
alliance  of  the  democracy  with  the  Imperial 
power  to  be  of  sinister  omen  for  the  future. 
Has  such  an  alliance  the  element  of  endurance 
in  it  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question, 
it  may  only  mislead  us  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  late  history  of  France,  or  from  that 
of  old  Rome.  In  these  historical  instances, 
as  in  that  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies,  the 
sovereign  power  has  been  based  on  the  ig- 
norance and  incapacity  of  the  people.  In  the 
new  German  Empire  the  throne  depends  for  its 
solidity  on  the  convictions  of  an  instructed  peo- 
ple ;  but  then,  again,  the  conviction  is  that  of 
a  present  necessity  rather  than  a  permanent 
need.  As  the  treaties  of  1866  had  accomplished 
their  work  Avhen  all  Germany  followed  the 
standard  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  so  the  compact 
of  1871  may  lose  its  binding  force  when  the 
nation  feels  that  it  is  really  one  and  indivisible. 


Notes   to  Chapter  LXXVII. 


1  It  was  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power  was  first  recognised  as  the  political 
law  of  Europe. 

2  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  number  of  separate  states  into 
which  Germany  has  been  immemorially  divided.  Each  of  these 
petty  states  having  its  separate  revenue,  had  its  artificial 
frontiers,  the  only  indication  of  which  was  often  a  turnpike  gate, 
at  which  the  customs  were  levied,  to  the  sore  impediment  of 
social  and  industrial  intercourse.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  in  which  Prussia  took 
the  lead,  was  established  in  1818,  and  gradually  nearly  all  the 
German  States,  except  Austria,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it.  On 
this  commercial  union  Prussia  has  founded  her  political  supre- 
macy, and  finally  obtained  the  control  of  the  entire  military 
strength  of  Germany.  The  last  hope  of  successful  resistance 
was  crushed  out  by  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866. 

8  M.  Bismarck,  to  whose  policy  must  be  attributed  the  con-, 
ciliation  of  the  public  conscience  of  Germany  with  the  absolutism 
of  Prussia,  was  first  indebted  for  his  success  to  his  unswerving 
antagonism  to  Austria — the  type  of  absolutism  at  that  time. 
His  diplomatic  career  commenced  in  1851-2  ;  and  from  that  date 
he  never  rested  until  he  had  driven  Austria  out  of  the  Zollverein, 
and  having,  by  his  success  in  external  policy,  acquired  an  almost 
unassailable  position,  he  commenced  that  contest  with  Prussian 
Liberalism  which  was  only  condoned  by  his  success  in  the  field, 
first  against  Denmark  and  afterwards  against  Austria. 

i  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote  from 
Nancy  on  October  4th  : — "Passing  through  Lower  Alsace,  the 
Vosges,  and  Eastern  Lorraine,  one  begins  to  understand  com- 
pletely the  determination  of  Germany  never  to  give  up  the  old 
German  Duchies  of  which  she  has  now  got  hold  with  a  grip  of  iron . 
From  Strasburg  hither,  every  town  and  village  bristles  with  Ger- 


man bayonets;  Prussian  gendarmes  and  South  German  armed 
police  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conquerors,  bringing  order 
and  tranquillity  with  them  wherever  they  are  established — with 
the  exception  of  a  few  recalcitrant  hamlets,  in  which,  every  now 
and  then,  the  misguided  inhabitants,  prompted  by  priests,  fall 
upon  some  isolated  agent  of  the  law,  and  barbarously  murder 
him.  Two  deplorable  cases  of  that  description  have  just 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  quaint  little  town,  and  a 
terrible  example  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  persons  of  the  respec- 
tive village  mayors,  who  are  in  custody,  and  will  be  shot  to- 
morrow. A  good  many  Francs-tireurs  are  scattered  about  the 
country  near  and  around  Nancy.  The  animosity  of  this  popu- 
lation towards  the  Germans  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  steadfastly 
maintained  ;  so  that  the  latter  are  compelled  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert,  and  to  manifest  a  strictness  and  severity,  in  carrying 
out  their  precautionary  regulations,  which  are  as  irksome  to 
themselves  as  to  the  inhabitants.  Despite  the  risks,  however,  of 
provoking  the  authorities  beyond  their  patience,  anti-German 
demonstrations  are  immensely  in  vogue — many  of  them  utterly 
childish  and  unworthy  of  a  people  endowed  with  self-respect. 
Of  course,  such  affairs  are  left  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  officers, 
who  are  strenuously  enjoined  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with 
the  people." 

6  Speech  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  Dec.  5,  1870. 

6  The  Prussian  correspondent  of  the  Times,  under  date  of 
Berlin,  Dec.  10th,  wrote  :— "  Though  the  second  reading  of  the 
South  German  Treaties  did  not  pass  without  some  amendments 
being  voted  by  the  House,  the  third  reading  witnessed  the 
restoration  and  ratification  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
original  text.  A  telegram  from  Count  BismarcL;,  that  he  would 
resign  rather  than  submit  to  any  alteration  in  the  new  compacts, 
sufficed  to  make  certain  honourable  members  reconsider  their 
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votes,  an  bow  to  our  who  is  supposed  to  know  best.  Others,  it 
is  tnie,  who  would  not  have  been  swayed  with  equal  facility  by 
personal  influences,  were  induced  to  give  in  by  the  consideration 
that  even  Imperfect  unity  is  too  valuable  a  gift  to  be  rashly 
rejected.  Does  not  unity,  according  to  the  hopeful  anticipation 
ol  the  Liberals,  involve  the  promise  of  everything  else?  Is  not 
a  united  Parliament  supposed  to  he  a  Liberal  one,  strong  enough 
to  b  ar  down  any  reactionary  propensities  of  the  Government, 
or  rather  the  Governments,  at  no  very  distant  date  ?  Why, 
therefore,  not  allow  Bavaria  to  retain  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion than  the  other  State;  ?  Why  not  spare  the  sensibilities  of 
her  dynasty  when  her  local  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  centr,;l 
Representative  Assembly  of  the  nation,  will  soon  compel  the 
withdrawal  of  claims  beneficial  to  no  one,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
maintained  by  her  Royal  House  only  because  it  would  be  too 
painful  to  part  with  all  one's  prerogatives  at  once  ?  Why,  again, 
not  sanction  a  Federal  Charter  marked  by  the  absence  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  and  containing  no  increase  of  constitutional 
rights,  if  it  is  morally  certain  that,  with  the  nation  fully  awake 
to  the  requirements  of  a  safe  and  respectable  existence,  all  defi- 
ciencies will  have  to  be  made  up  before  many  years  are  over  ? 
Has  not  the  most  remarkable  progress  towards  liberty  been  made 
by  the  various  State  Parliaments  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
will  not  the  little  that  remains  to  be  achieved  be  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  now  that  the  principal  points  have  been 
secured,  and  the  rest  of  the  combat  is  to  be  carried  on,  not  by 
thirty  separate  Assemblies,  twenty-five  of  which  were  of  diminu- 
tive proportions,  but  by  one  grand,  dignified  body,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  nation  and  the  exponent  of  its  united 
will  ?  Such  were  the  reflections  which  eventually  did  away  with 
the  scruples  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  produced  a  majority  for 
an  arrangement  which  public  opinion  denounced  as  of  rather  a 
questionable  nature.  If  any  particularly  recalcitrant  member 
held  back  notwithstanding,  he  was  got  over  by  the  fiiends  of 
tlie  Government  urging  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  united 
front  to  the  world  at  a  time  when  peace,  even  if  restored,  would 
be  of  but  doubtful  duration.  And  so  the  decisive  votes  were  passed. 
The  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Wurlemberg  Treaties  were  sanctioned 
all  but  unanimously,  while  the  Bavarian  Convention,  the  most 
objectionable  of  all,  was  negatived  by  no  mere  thau  some  thirty 
votes  out  of  225.  A  good  many  members  absented  themselves 
because  they  would  not  say  Nay,  and  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  say  Ay.'' 

7  No  one,  I  presume,  will  affirm  that  Prussia  is  a  free  country, 
and  that  she  has  not  paid  a  heavy  price  for  her  military  supremacy. 
At  this  very  time  preparations  were  making  for  the  elections  to 
the  Landtag,  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  party  had  the  following  address  in  circulation,  in  which 
some  significant  expressions  will  be  observed,  which  are  here 
printed  in  Italics  : 

"  We  are  summoned  to  the  elections  in  the  middle  of  the  war. 
The  Constitution  reqirres  that  the  necessary  steps  he  taken  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we 
obey  under  circumstances  of  difficulty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
eleclors  to  fulfil  that  highest  duty  of  peace  with  zeal  and  caution. 
We  are  not  afraid  that  while  Germany  is  astonishing  the  world 
with  the  evidences  of  a  self-denying  devotion  to  duty,  that 
part  of  the  Prussian  people  which  is  called  to  the  poll  will  shirk 
a  lighter  trouble,  and  from  mere  idleness  renounce  its  electoral 
privileges,  or  exercise  them  with  carelessness.  It  is  a  dangerous, 
though  common  error  to  undervalue  the  high  importance  of  the 
Prus-ian  Diet.  The  greater  number  and  the  most  important  of 
Prussian  affairs  fall  within  the  province  of  its  legislative  func- 
tions, and  the  whole  administration  is  subjected  to  its  supervision. 
Nothing  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  development  of 
Germany  than  if  the  laws  and  administration  of  Prussia 
were  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  which  rides  the  German 
Federal  State.  This  contradiction  always  finds  a  sure 
support  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  secure  such  a  composition  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  that  the  majority  may  afford  a  strong  protection  to 
liberty  in  its  uninterruptedly  progressive  development.  Not 
alone  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  but  in  that  of  Germany,  do  we 


address  our  friends  with  the  urgent  exhortation  to  make  ener- 
getic preparations  for  the  elections  in  the  short  interval  that 
still  remains.  We  have  explained  our  position  relative  to  the 
problems  of  the  Prussian  Diet  in  our  report  respecting  the  former 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  great  events  of  the  current 
year  have  not  altered  the  ideas  which  unite  our  party  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  afford  the  best  indication  of  the  objects  at  which 
we  have  aimed.  While  unswervingly  adhering  to  those  objects, 
we  may  expect  that  the  earnestness  of  the  times  will  put  an 
end  to  all  fruitless  controversies,  thrust  all  less  important  ques- 
tions into  the  background,  and  unite  in  one  common  activity  all 
those  shades  of  the  Liberal  party  who  devote  themselves  with 
equal  zeal  to  the  reconstruction  of  Germany." 

While  this  address  was  being  circulated,  ^Dr.  Jacoby  and 
several  others  were  imprisoned  by  "  Raub  Vogel  "  for  their  too 
great  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
They  were  set  at  liberty  by  order  of  the  King  before  the 
elections  took  place. 

8  The  King  of  Bavaria  first  addressed  himself  to  the  King  oi 
Saxony  and  other  sovereign  princes,  proposing  that  they  should 
all  unite  in  urging  the  King  of  Prussia  to  accept  the  title  of 
Emperor.     He  then  wrote  to  King  William  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  adhesion  of  Southern  Germany  to  the  German 
Constitutional  Alliance,  the  presidential  rights  vested  in  your 
Majesty  will  extend  over  all  German  States.  In  consenting  to 
those  rights  being  vested  in  a  single  hand,  I  have  been  influenced 
by  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  German  Father- 
land and  its  allied  sovereigns  will  be  effectually  promoted  by  this 
arrangement.  I  trust  that  the  rights  constitutionally  possessed 
by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  will,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  German  Empire  and  the  German  Imperial  dignity,  be  recog- 
nized as  rights  exercised  by  your  Majesty  in  the.  name  of  the 
entire  Fatherland,  and  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  effected 
between  its  princes.  I  have  therefore  proposed  to  the  German 
sovir reigns,  conjointly  with  myself,  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty 
that  the  possession  of  the  presidential  rights  of  the  Confederacy 
be  coupled  with  the  Imperial  title.  As  soon  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  resolutions  of  your  Majesty  and  the  allied  princes, 
I  will  direct  ray  Government  to  take  steps  to  effect  a  formal 
agreement  on  the  subject. — Ludwig." 

The  leading  Journal  characterised  this  letter  as  ''a  marvellous 
sign  of  the  times."  Four  years  ago  Prussia  had  no  stronger 
opponent  than  Saxony  and  her  King,  unless  it  might  be  Bavaria 
and  her  King.  Both  were  humbled  by  Sadowa,  but  otherwise 
their  fate  was  different.  Saxony  was  mediatized,  but  Bavaria 
maintained  her  political  independence.  That  the  most  humbled 
of  the  existing  Sovereigns  of  Germany  should,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  brethren,  call  upon  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  assume  the  Imperial  title,  was  a  warning  to  the  deposed 
princes  and  their  followers  that  the  fallen  system  could  never  be 
re-established. 

9  The  Times,  in  allusion  to  the  opposition  of  Bavaria,  saw  in 
that  State  an  Ultramontane  and  Separatist  majority  wield  sway 
in  despite  of  the  King's  liberal  and  patriotic  tendencies,  and  iis 
Berlin  correspondent,  while  descanting  on  the  national  zeal  ot 
the  Hanoverian  Provincial  Chamber,  remarked  that  all  the 
members  of  the  nobility  voted  against  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
Address.  "  And  this  they  did  in  the  heat  of  those  national  vic- 
tories in  which  their  own  brave  sons  bore  a  brilliant  part.  What 
would  they  have  done,"  this  journal  asked,  "if  the  French  had 
entered  Hanover  as  conquerors,  with  a  Guelph  legion  and  the 
blind  Guelph  king  in  their  van?"  [In  this  history  we  have 
before  alluded  to  the  double  part  played  by  South  Germany, 
ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  518]  The  Times  continued  :  "Away  from  the 
battle-field,  where  the  Germans  have  really  been  'one  for  all 
and  all  for  one.'  We  always  suspected  that  national  unity  had  yet 
to  contend  against  a  variety  of  local  jealousies — against  a  variety 
of  religious  and  political  antipathies.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Germans  have  been  one  in  the  field  to  split  into  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  elements  in  the  council.  Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
temberg  retain  the  management  of  their  own  military  and 
diplomatic  business.  They  are  not  more  than  half  won  from 
their  Austrian  predilections  of  1866.'' 
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CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

END   OF  THE   SPANISH   REVOLUTION. 

Retrospect  to  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold — General  Prim 
master  of  the  situation — Overtures  to  Amadeus,  second  son 
of  the  King  of  Italy — Speech  of  Prim  in  the  Cortes — Charac- 
ter of  Prim  —Consent  of  the  great  Powers  to  the  candidature 
of  Amadeus  —  Scenes  in  the  Congreso  —  Firmness  of  the 
Government — Election  ot  Amadeus — Opinion  out  of  doors — 
Renewal  of  agitation  in  the  Congreso — The  Spanish  "  Lan- 
terne  "  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber — High-handed 
Policy  of  Prim — Speech  of  Admiral  Topete — Impending 
Crisis — Assassination  of  Prim — Arrival  of  the  newly  elected 
King — Visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Atocha — Reception  in  the 
Ccngreso — Swearing  to  the  Constitution — Visit  to  Prim's 
widow  and  children — Affecting  incident — End  of  the  Spanish 
Episode  in  the  War  of  1870-71. 

In  our  treatment  of  this  history  the  Spanish 
Revolution  forms  an  episode  (ante,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
xxii.,  particularly  p.  177),  which  may  now  most 
conveniently  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Prim  was  still  master  of  the  situation  in  Spain 


when  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  was 
withdrawn  by  his  father,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigtnaringen  ;  by  which  act  Spain  was 
clear  of  the  embroglio,  and  freed  from  any  obli- 
gations either  to  France  or  Prussia,  though  the 
original  cause  of  quarrel,  as  between  those  two 
powers  was  still  unadjusted  (ibid,  p.  195).  In 
the  stir  of  battle  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  and 
the  universal  excitement  caused  by  the  reverses 
which  befel  the  French  arms,  and  the  sudden 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  Spain  and  her  do- 
mestic troubles  sank  out  of  remembrance,  and 
any  intelligence  from  that  country  sounded  like 
an  echo  from  some  remote  period  of  history. 
Meanwhile  it  demanded  all  the  firmness  and 
vigilance  of  Marshal  Prim,  as  helmsman,  to 
keep  the  ship  of  the  State  from  going  stem  on 
upon  the  breakers.     There  were  Carlist  risings 
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in  Navarre  and  Catalonia  during  August  and 
September,  and  great  agitation  at  Madrid  in 
the  beginning  of  the  latter  month,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Provisional  Government 
was  established  in  Paris.  A  congratulatory- 
address  was  carried  by  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Cortes,  whose  renewed  hopes  of  success 
created  a  tension  of  feeling  which  drove  them 
half  wild  with  excitement.  The  ground 
rocked  under  the  Marshal's  feet,  yet  he  held 
bravely  on  his  course,  as  regardless  of  conse- 
tpiences  to  himself  as  when,  years  before,  he 
was  disgraced  by  the  Queen,  and  denounced  as 
a  traitor  by  the  people.  A  Monarchist  by  con- 
viction, he  was  no  more  moved  to  abandon  his 
purpose  by  Republican  rancour  than  to  exalt 
himself  by  the  popular  enthusiasm.1  The 
throne  was  vacant  by  the  decMance  and  flight 
of  Isabella,  and  that  throne  he  was  resolved 
should  be  filled  by  a  prince  worthy  of  the 
,  people's  choice.  In  a  country  so  torn  by 
faction,  there  were  tumults  and  intrigues  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  details. 
What  he  earnestly  desired  and  laboured  for, 
was  the  settlement  of  the  throne  on  a  consti- 
tutional basis,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  when  she  called  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  nay,  to  better  that  example, 
if  need  be,  by  disregarding  all  dynastic  ties 
whatsoever,  as  had  been  done,  with  such  dis- 
astrous consequences,  in  the  case  of  Prince 
Leopold.  The  result  was  that  overtures  were 
now  made  to  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  second 
son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  who  finally  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  crown  conditionally  on  the 
consent  of  foreign  powers  being  secured,  and 
due  election  by  the  Cortes.2  The  name  of 
Amadeus  was  then  officially  announced  as  a 
candidate,  and  the  Cortes  summoned  for  the 
2nd  of  November. 

The  excitement  in  the  public  mind  increased 
as  the  time  drew  near.  It  was  known  that 
Senor  Castelar,  the  leading  orator  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  would  make  a  demonstration 
against  Prim,  and  the  Unionists  and  Carlists 
were  but  too  certain  to  raise  their  voices  if  the 
opportunity  were  afforded  them.  Long  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Cortes,  the  galleries  were  filled  with 


eager  spectators,  and  large  crowds  surrounded 
the  entrance  of  the  Congriso  cle  los  Disputa- 
dos.     Prim  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  Deputies  will  recollect  that  the  last  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  address  the  Cortes  it  could  not 
fail  to  he  perceived  I  did  so  with  real  pain.     I  had 
to  relate,  with  some  minuteness,  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  which,  in  accord  with  the  Cabinet  and 
by  order  of  his  Highness  the  Regent  of  the  King- 
dom, I  had  followed  with  certain  foreign  Princes, 
with  the  patriotic  end  that,  in  due  time,  I  might  pre- 
sent to  this  Sovereign  Chamber  a  candidate  worthy, 
by  his  qualities,   of  the  throne  of  San  Ferdinand. 
Let  it  be  understood,  gentlemen,  that  in  saying  that 
the  Government  sought  in  foreign  nations  a  candi- 
date worthy,  by  his  qualities,  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  it  is  Very  far  from  my  idea  to  infer  the 
slightest  offence  to  any  of  those  we  might  have  in 
our  own  country,  who,  although  not  of  Royal  race, 
possess  the  sympathies  of  more  or  less  of  the  Depu- 
ties.     The  candidates  we  have  on  our  own  soil, 
whom  I  esteem  as  good,   and  whom  I  hold  very 
worthy  and  very  respectable,  I  have  not  wished  to 
depreciate  in  the  least,  although,  for  reasons  of  high 
policy  and  of  high  consideration,  the  Government 
of  his  Highness  have  believed  none  of  them  to  be 
the  one  they  ought  to  present  to  the  Cortes.     The 
Deputies  will  also   recollect   that,    in  making  the 
unsatisfactory  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
indicated  there  was  one   negotiation  pending.      I 
manifested  no  great  hopes  that  we  should  secure 
the  object  we  proposed,  but  I  made  certain  reserves 
about  that  negotiation.     Its  result,  however,  after- 
wards was  more   satisfactory  and  rapid  than  what 
promised  to   be  in   those    solemn   moments.      To 
speak,  however,  now  upon  the  point — to  speak  of 
the  negotiations   with  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollern — would  be  to  cause  us  painful  memories, 
for  painful  is  it  indeed  for  all  of  us  to  think  that  out 
of  those  negotiations  arose  the  bloody  war  we  are 
witnessing  between  two  friendly  nations.     I  feel  for 
this  a  profound  grief,  and  I  am  convinced  the  same 
sentiment  is  shared  by  all  the  Deputies.    But  I  have 
my  conscience  tranquil,  as  have  all  my  companions 
in  the  Cabinet,  that  if  the  consequences  of  that  ne- 
gotiation have  been  fatal  for  those  two  nations,  the 
fault  never  can  be  thrown  upon  us.     History  will 
be  just,  and  will  not  cast  gratuitous  charges  upon 
the  men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  right  and  of  their 
independence,  did  all  they  could  to  constitute  their 
country  as  they  thought  best,  and  with  the  person 
they  esteemed  most  suitable.    A  few  days  after  that 
Prince's  acceptance  there  was  threatened  the  terrible 
war  between  France  and  Prussia ;  and  the  enlightened 
Prince,  whom  I  need  not  name  a  second  time,  coun- 
selled   by  a   noble   and   elevated    sentiment,    and 
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desirous  to  avert  evils  to  his  country  and  to  our 
neighbour  France,  retired  voluntarily.  We  found 
ourselves  once  again  -without  a  candidate.  In  the 
early  period  of  this  sanguinary  war,  which  even 
yet  unfortunately  continues,  the  Government  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  renewed  efforts  with  any 
of  the  Princes  of  Europe  ;  for  all  the  European  na- 
tions were  full  of  anxiety  and  of  natural  pre-occu- 
pation  as  to  what  might  happen  to  each  of  them. 
But  when  this  early  period  had  passed,  and  we  saw 
the  struggle  of  arms  localized,  the  Government, 
desirous,  with  all  the  Monarchical  Deputies,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  Cortes  the  day  they  recom- 
menced their  labours  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  consecrated  their  energies  to  seek  one.  Days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed  in  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  first  time  the  Government  directed  themselves 
to  the  House  of  Savoy ;  as  the  Deputies  already 
know,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  result  to  which 
they  aspired,  for  the  Duke  of  Aosta  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  accept  the  offer  they  then  made,  an 
offer  always  conditional,  as  the  Deputies  may  sup- 
pose ;  for  the  Government  had  no  absolute  authority 
to  offer  the  Crown,  and  therefore  their  efforts  have 
always  had  for  base  and  principle  the  supposition 
that  the  Constituent  Cortes  would  consent  to  no- 
minate him.  But  though  the  noble  Duke  of  Aosta 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  accept  the  offer  made  to 
him,  his  negative  was  so  friendly,  so  delicate,  and 
made  in  terms  so  worthy  and  so  honourable  for 
Spain,  and  the  motives  on  which  he  founded  it  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  believed  the  door,  on  being 
closed,  admitted  of  our  being  able  to  return  to  knock 
at  the  proper  season  at  it  again.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  debated  whether  it  was  proper  or  not  to 
direct  themselves  once  more  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  after  mature  reflection  they  believed  they  ought 
to  try  and  open  a  fresh  negotiation.  By  the  accord 
of  my  companions  I  had  the  honour  to  present  this 
thought  to  the  consideration  of  his  Highness  the 
Regent.  His  Highness  approved  it,  and  gave  me 
his  orders.  In  consequence,  from  that  moment, 
and,  as  I  said,  authorized  by  his  Highness  and  the 
Government,  I  gave  the  opportune  instructions  to 
the  Minister  of  Spain  in  Florence.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  rapidly  ; 
for,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  passed  quickly,  and  the  31st  of  October  was 
approaching.  The  negotiation  was  conducted,  gen- 
tlemen, almost  all  by  telegraph.  From  the  first 
day  and  first  moment  I  met  great  benevolence  in 
the  noble  King  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
from  the  very  beginning  always  demonstrated  him- 
self favourable  and  disposed  to  do  all  that  in  him 
lay  for  the  definitive  constitution  of  our  country. 
Not  less  benevolent  was  our  reception  from  the 
noble  Duke  of  Aosta.     But  I  need  not  trouble  you 


by  relating  minutely,  and  step  by  step,  the  negotia- 
tions ;  for  they  will  be   found   in  the   documents 
which  to-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  on 
the  table.     It  falls  to  me  now  to  manifest  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government  and  of  the  Regent,  who 
all  equally  desire    to    terminate    the  interregnum, 
which  so  pitifully  wounds  the  general  interests  of 
our  country,  which  keeps  in  suspense  all  progress, 
and  which  prevents  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  transaction  of  business,  through  the  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  in  which  everybody  lives  without 
knowing  what   may    be    the    fate    of  to-morrow. 
There  has,  at  last,  arrived  the  moment  of  ending 
this   interregnum,    and    ceasing    the    clamour  we 
have  heard  so  long ;    I  am  the  more  rejoiced  at 
this,   because  it  has  so   often  been  said,  perhaps 
without    intention,    that    I   have   been   the    chief 
obstacle   to    the    termination    of  the    interregnum. 
The   reality    has   been    the   exact   contrary.     The 
sorrows  I  have  passed  through  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  now,  nor  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  fill  the 
throne.      When  all  the  negotiations  I  have  pur- 
sued are  published,  and  when  the  full  details  are 
known,  I  have  the  conviction  the  Cortes  and  the 
country  will  do  me  full  justice.     I  conclude,  gen- 
tlemen, for  I  have  no  necessity  to  add  more,  by 
making  a   call  on  the  patriotism  (the  Republican 
gentlemen  must  not  be  alarmed  if  I  only  call  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  Monarchical  Deputies,  for  it  would 
be  useless  to  call  on  theirs)  of  the  Monarchical  part 
of  the  Chamber,  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  accept, 
not  the  candidate  of  the  Government,  for  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  have  any  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Spain,  but  the  candidate  who  merits  the 
sympathies  of  the  majority,  as  the  Chamber  alone — 
the  Sovereign  Assembly — is  that  which  has  to  elect 
the  King.     The  Deputies  know  with  whom  the  Go- 
vernment have  carried  on  the  negotiations.     Last 
night,  in  another  place,  I  named  him.     I  believe  I 
have  also  named  him  just  now,  but  I  desire,  and  so 
do  all  my  companions,  to  have  it  well  understood 
this  is  a  question  purely  constituent,  and  therefore 
to  the  Government,  always  respectful  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Cortes,  it  is  not  permitted  to  say, 
'  This  is  our  candidate.'     But  I  ask,  and  here  again 
I  call  on  the  patriotism  of  the  Monarchical  Deputies, 
that  they  will  keep  in  view  that  if  they  divide  their 
suffrages  it  will  be  a  bad  beginning  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  dynasty.     All  of  you  know  which  is  the 
candidate  who  ought  to  count  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Deputies.    Let  us,  there- 
fore, all  place  ourselves  by  the  side  of  this  candi- 
date, name  him  King,   and    end  the  interregnum. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  '  We  have  a  King 
good  for  the  country,  and  good  for  liberty.' ' 

This    speech  is  historically  valuable   as   a 
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resume  of  the  transactions  in  which  Prim 
was  engaged  between  the  date  of  Prince 
Leopold's  withdrawal  from  the  candidature 
for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of 
Aosta's  acceptance.  It  will  also  assist  the 
reader  very  materially  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
Prim's  ha  racter.  He  was  followed,  as  antici- 
pated, by  Senor  Castelar,  who  attacked  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Savoy  with  his 
usual  fire  and  impetuosity.  Prim  could  be 
fiery  too  on  occasion,  though  he  now  spoke 
with  calm  deliberation.  When,  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1870,  a  trial  of  strength  occurred 
between  Prim's  supporters  in  the  Cortes  and 
the  combined  supporters  of  the  Unionists  and 
Republicans,  Prim  came  out  the  victor,  with 
what  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
war  cries  of  the  Revolution :  "  Radlcales, 
vndmous ;  apredase  la  falange !  y  pues  el 
Union-Liberal  nos  dan  batalla,  d  defender- 
nos!"  This  appeal  was  to  the  Progressists  and 
Democrats  :  "  Close  up  your  ranks  !  Since  the 
Union-Liberals  offer  us  battle,  we  will  defend 
ourselves ; "  and  he  added,  "Los  que  me  quieren 
que  me  siguen"  ("Let  those  who  care  for  me 
follow  me  !  " )  There  was  tremendous  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  One  revolutionary 
hero,  General  Milano  del  Bosch,  embraced  him, 
while  General  Izquierdo  exclaimed,  "  Now  to 
vote,  General,  and  then  if  need  be  to  horse  ! " 
Incidents  of  this  kind  show  a  rare  power  in 
the  man.  As  a  rule,  he  said  little,  but  was 
grave  and  reserved.  His  features  baffled  scru- 
tiny. If  he  laughed, — a  rare  event, — he  was 
seriously  vexed  about  something.3 

No  objection  was  made  to  the  candidature 
of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  by  foreign  powers, 4  but 
the  opposition  grew  fierce  in  the  Republican 
press  at  home,  and,  like  their  Parisian  confreres, 
began  to  talk  of  arguing  the  question  in  the 
streets.  Prim,  however,  was  well  prepared, 
having  under  his  hand  in  Madrid  140  pieces 
of  artillery,  besides  18,000  soldiers  of  the  line, 
and  12,000  militia.  The  capital,  in  fact,  was 
one  vast  camp,  and  the  very  cannon  were  got 
into  position,  ostensibly  to  fire  a  salute  when 
the  voting  was  accomplished  on  the  appointed 
clay  (Nov.  16),  but  really  to  be  ready  for  the 
expected  emergency.  Troops  were  alsogathered 
in  other  probable  centres  of  resistance,  such  as 


Andalusia,  Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  and  such 
precautions  were  everywhere  taken  as  to  deprive 
the  threatened  insurrection  of  all  hopeof  success. 
In  the  Chamber,  the  Government  had  to  en- 
counter a  veritable  storm  of  abuse  and  sarcasm, 
cheei'ing  and  counter-cheering.  The  President 
broke  in  succession  two  bells  in  his  frantic  at- 
tempts to  call  order.  The  Republicans  de- 
nounced "  all  kings."  The  Carlists  protested 
against  making  the  "foreign  citizen,  Amadeus," 
king.  Senor  Vinader  flourished  the  Pope's 
bull  in  the  face  of  the  President,  to  prove  that 
the  Duke  of  Aosta  was  "the  son  of  an  ex- 
communicated foreign  king."  The  absurdity 
rose  to  a  climax  when  a  demand  was  made  for 
the  list  of  those  who  voted  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen  in  1854,  as  if  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  Prim  and  other  generals 
who  undid  their  work  in  1868  were  in  it, 
had  any  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
Then  a  demand  was  made  that  a  certain  article 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  read,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  foreigner  who  was  not  natural- 
ised, could  assume  official  functions  in  Spain. 
The  clause  was  read  amid  loud  laughter,  which 
had  scarcely  subsided  when  Senor  Garcia 
Lopez  rose  to  inform  the  Chamber,  on  the 
authority  of  his  friend  Senor  Rodriguez,  that 
some  of  the  deputies  had  been  threatened 
with  death.  This  statement,  however,  the  said 
Rodriguez  explained,  was  only  his  "fun."  Senor 
Cabello  desired  to  know  if  the  new  king 
would  swear  to  the  Constitution  in  Italian  or 
Spanish.  In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and 
uproar  which  followed,  two  of  the  Carlist 
deputies  complained  of  a  violation  of  their 
rights,  because  the  standing  rules  had  been 
suspended,  and  certain  motions  they  had  on 
the  paper  were  thus  postponed  to  the  election 
of  the  new  sovereign.  Half  a  dozen  deputies 
were  on  their  feet  at  a  time,  protesting,  shout- 
ing, demanding  to  speak,  and  using  the  most 
frightful  gesticulations,  while  from  the  whole 
of  the  ministerial  benches  came  the  cry  of  "a 
votar !  a  votar  ! "  ("  vote  !  vote  ! ")  In  his 
frantic  calls  to  order,  the  President  broke  a 
third  bell.  At  length  there  was  comparative 
silence,  and  the  President,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
deputies,  had  the  imprudence  to  say,  "Este  es  el 
albor  de  la  Monarquia  y  la  desahogo  de  la 
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Republica !  "  ("This  is  the  dawn  of  the  Mon- 
archy, and  the  defeat  of  the  Republic  !  "  )  In- 
stantly the  Republicans  sprang  to  their  feet 
again,  and  the  more  excited  of  them  made 
an  effort  to  induce  their  party  to  leave  the 
house.  This  was  prevented  by  the  energy  of 
Don  Manuel  Silvela,  the  Ex-Minister  of  State, 
and  Moret,  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  who 
rushed  over  from  their  places,  and  appealed 
especially  to  Castelar  and  Figueras,  whose 
amenability  to  reason  prevented  the  blood- 
shed that  must  have  resulted  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  excited  deputies  in  the  street. 
At  last,  when  this  terrible  scene  of  violence 
and  confusion  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  the 
deputies  proceeded  to  vote,  one  by  one,  as 
each  name  was  called  over  in  rotation,  amid 
solemn  silence.  When  the  urn  was  unlocked, 
the  numbers  were  found  to  stand : — For  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  191 ;  for  a  Federal  Republic,  60; 
for  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  27 ;  for  Espartero 
(who  had  positively  declined,  and  warned  his 
friends  that  all  votes  given  for  him  would  be 
lost),  8;  for  Alfonso,  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
(son  of  Isabella),  2  ;  for  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier, 1.  There  were  also  two  votes  for  a 
"  Spanish  Republic,"one for  a  simple  "  Republic," 
and  eighteen  blank  papers.  According  to  law, 
an  absolute  majority  was  required  to  make  the 
election  valid.  The  number  of  deputies  pre- 
sent was  331  out  of  344  admitted.  The  half  of 
the  latter  number,  plus  1,  is  173.  Amadeus 
therefore  was  elected  King  by  eighteen  votes 
in  excess  of  the  absolute  majority  required, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  self-abnegation  of  Espar- 
tero, and  the  defection,  at  the  last  moment,  of 
many  of  Montpensier's  supporters.  Among  the 
latter  was  General  Izquierdo,  who  exclaimed 
before  going  up  to  the  table  :  "  Up  to  this 
moment  I  have  defended  the  nomination  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  but  now  I  vote  Aosta," 
and  would  have  given  his  reasons,  but  was 
prevented.  After  the  vote  had  been  declared, 
the  President  addressed  the  Chamber,  in  the 
midst  of  frequent  interruptions  from  the  Repub- 
licans. His  concluding  words  were  nevertheless 
well  calculated  to  soothe  their  irritated  feel- 
ings. Their  mission,  he  said,  was  "  to  prepare 
their  children  and  grandchildren  to  realize 
what  may  some  day  be  the  definitive  ideal  of 


humanity;"  an  observation  which  may  justify 
the  inference  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own 
ideal  for  what  he  deemed  most  practical  and 
patriotic. 

A  pretty  episode  in  the  action  was  made  by 
the  festivities  in  Florence  during  the  first  week 
in  December,  when  the  Spanish  deputation 
arrived  there  charged  to  make  a  formal  offer 
of  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
Amadeus  of  Savoy.  In  spite  of  the  snow,  the 
city  blossomed  with  flowers;  in  spite  of  the 
misgivings  of  some,  the  King  was  radiant  with 
joy.  In  Spain  all  was  quiet — we  may  say, 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  event,  ominously 
so — while  Prim  occupied  himself  in  preparing 
to  receive  the  newly  elected  King.  It  is  said 
that  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
voting  was  received  with  dead  silence  in  the 
galleries,  and  no  cheer  in  the  streets  comforted 
the  hearts  of  the  sorely  tried  Ministers.  The 
theatres  remained  closed,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  rejoicing  in  the  private  houses.  A 
resident  in  the  capital  wrote  soon  after- 
wards :  "  This  cold  indifference,  when  the 
cause  of  monarchy  is  almost  at  stake,  can  be 
attributed  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  consequences  of  an  alliance  with  Italy  is 
much  dreaded,  on  account  of  the  risk  the 
country  might  run  of  being  involved  in  any 
European  question,  the  true  policy  of  Spain 
advising  her  to  remain  neutral  in  affairs  in 
which  she  has  not  the  slightest  interest,  and 
to  improve  her  wrecked  finances  and  her  ad- 
ministration. It  has,  besides,  wounded  Cas- 
tilian  pride  to  see  the  rulers  of  the  country 
'begging  the  honour  of  an  Italian  prince,'  as 
avowed  by  them,  to  fill  the  throne  of  San  Fer- 
dinand. In  the  second  place,  the  selfishness 
caused  by  corruption  and  by  the  excessive  en- 
joyment of  material  comforts,  brought  on  by 
the  over-refined  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  is  widely  spreading  through- 
out Europe,  enervates  the  human  frame,  and 
damps  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  as  is  now 
seen  in  France.  If  the  generality  of  the 
Spaniards  that  are  favourable  to  monarchy 
disapprove  altogether,  or  see  with  indifference, 
the  election  made  by  a  small  majority  of  its 
representatives,  why  do  thej'  not  hold  meetings, 
and  express  clearly  their  displeasure  ?      The 
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field  is  open  to  them ;  but  they  cannot  over- 
come their  indifference  or  apathy.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Madrid  and  two  or 
three  other  towns  form  the  only  class  that 
have  protested,  but  by  disturbing  the  peace. 
They  have  insulted  and  ill-treated  their  pro- 
fessors, who,  being  deputies,  have  voted  for 
the  Duke  of  Aosta.  There  may  be  a  political 
interest  for  Europe  in  this  election,  but  except- 
ing in  official  quarters  it  is  totally  unpopular 
amongst  Spaniards.  Some  of '  Prim's  colonels  ' 
have  even  expressed  themselves  so  in  private 
circles,  but  the  army  will  remain  quiet  in  the 
hope  of  recompence.  The  addresses  of  the 
Ayuntamientos  and  other  corporations  reflect 
in  no  way  the  real  opinion  of  the  country,  as 
might  be  believed  abroad.  They  have  been 
generally  elected  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  the  heat  of  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
the  quiet  citizens  keeping  altogether  aloof; 
others  have  been  appointed  by  a  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  Government.  Thus  far  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  Ayuntamientos.  With 
regard  to  the  addresses  themselves,  by  perusing 
them  carefully  you  can  clearly  detect  that 
they  answer  to  a  marked  model.  There  are 
provinces  where  all  the  towns  have  couched 
their  addresses  in  the  same  terms,  changing 
alone  the  position  of  some  phrases  or  words. 
Two  Ayuntamientos  have  not  taken  this 
trouble,  and  their  congratulatory  composi- 
tions have  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Madrid 
verbatim — the  one  the  same  as  the  other.  All 
this  proves  that  the  spontaneous  addresses 
have  been  drawn  up  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  civil  governors,  who  have  acted  under 
instructions  from  the  Home  Government."5 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  Cortes  re- 
assembled ;  and  if  there  was  indifference  out 
of  doors,  the  case  was  much  otherwise  in  the 
Chamber.  The  proceedings  commenced  with 
a  shower  of  taunts  and  sarcasms  directed 
against  the  Government  and  the  President, 
Zorilla.  The  Opposition  opposed  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  minutes  (acta)  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion, which  authorised  the  deputation  to 
proceed  to  Florence  ;  and  this  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  President  declared  there  had 
been  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the 
present  Cortes.    Fresh  agitation  was  created 


by  the  appointment  of  committees  to  report 
on  applications  which  had  been  put  in  by  the 
judicial  authorities  for  leave  to  proceed  against 
certain  deputies  for  outrageous  articles  in  the 
Carlist  and  republican  press.  After  this  came 
the  report  of  the  deputation.  The  Secretary 
having  read  the  speeches  of  the  President,  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  Serior 
Figueras  excited  laughter  by  asking  what  lan- 
guage the  Duke  of  Aosta  spoke  in,  and  if  in 
Italian,  had  it  been  properly  translated  ?  The 
President  met  this  sarcasm  with  becoming 
dignity,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  men  of  different  parties, 
went  to  Florence  to  know  and  judge  personally 
the  Prince  elected,  and  their  united  desire  was 
that  he  might  come  as  speedily  as  possible : 
"If  my  humble  opinion  is  worth  anything," 
he  continued,  "  though  it  is  only  that  of  an 
honest  man  who  desires  to  see  his  country  free 
and  happy,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  to 
the  Spanish  people  that  the  monarch  we  have 
elected  is  worthy  to  rule  our  destinies,  and 
will  be  as  loyal  and  consistent  to  the  principles 
consigned  in  our  Constitution  as  the  dynasty 
of  Savoy  has  been  in  Italy  under  his  august 
father,  King  Victor  Emmanuel."  A  vote  of 
congratulation  and  of  thanks  to  the  commis- 
sion having  been  proposed,  was  fiercely  resisted 
by  Figueras,  who  denounced  the  Government 
as  being  more  despotic  and  arbitrary  than  any 
previous  one,  referring  to  the  arrest  of  editors, 
the  seizure  of  papers,  and  similar  grievances. 
Reference  was  especially  made  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Combate,  a  paper  of  the  Lanteme  spe- 
cies, from  which,  in  defence  of  the  Government, 
Rivero  read  a  passage  such  as  Rochefort  him- 
self might  have  written  in  his  maddest  mood. 
The  scene  that  ensued  must  be  imagined. 
Among  other  delicate  compliments  in  the  ex- 
tract read  by  Rivero,  that  Minister  himself  was 
accused  of  being  "  as  much  a  tyrant  as  a  cow- 
ard," an  "apostate  and  traitor  by  nature,"  a 
"  political  renegade  who  had  sold  the  Republic 
for  a  pint  of  wine,"  etc.  The  paper  in  ques- 
tion, we  must  state,  was  the  property  of  a 
deputy,  Serior  Paul  Angulo,  who  defended  its 
sentiments,  and  added  with  respect  to  the 
allusion  to  the  wine,  that  "  he  only  meant  a 
little  ridicule  ;  for  everybody  knew  a  pint  of 
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wine  could  produce  little  effect  on  the  Minister 
of  the  Gobernacion !"     There  were,  of  course, 
"  roars  of  laughter,"  succeeded  by  "  grave  up- 
roar,"  when  Paul  went  on  to  speak   of  the 
deputies  as  acting  in  an  "  unworthy  farce  "  (4m- 
digna  farsa).     In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
Sefior  Castelar  wished  to  make  a  speech,  and 
was  opposed  by  Zorilla.     It  went  to  the  vote, 
and  by  great  exertions  the  President  was  sup- 
ported by  101  votes  against  64,  though  Admi- 
ral Topete,  General  Contieras,  Rouaero  Ortiz, 
and  many  Unionists  voted  against  bim.    When 
the  decision   was   announced,  Castelar   again 
tried  to  speak,  and  when  the  House  refused  to 
hear  him,  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  a  nation  whose  head  of  the 
State  cannot  speak  Spanish;  the  voice   of  a 
deputy  should  sound  ill ! "     The  vote  of  con- 
gratulation and  thanks  was  then  carried,  and 
the  "incident,"  as   the   French   term  similar 
scenes  in  their  own  Chamber,  came  to  an  end. 
The   anxiety   of   Prim   for   the   arrival    of 
Amadeus,  and  his  safe  inauguration  as  King 
of  Spain,  increased  daily.     It  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  high-handed  policy,  and  the 
attitude  of  Prim  during  the  few  days  that 
remained  assumed  more  and  more  the  character 
of  a  military  dictatorship.     The  reader  may 
form  his  own  opinion  from  the  specimens  we 
have  given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  minority  in 
the  Cortes,  whether  or  not  a  firm  hand  was 
necessary  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from 
anarchy.     Obviously  no  useful  measure  could 
be   promoted   by  further   discussion — if  such 
incidents  as  we    have  related  can    be  called 
discussion — until    the   new   Government  was 
installed.    On  the  19th,  therefore,  a  motion  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  was  brought  for- 
ward  by  Sefior  Robledo,  and  on  the  Secretary, 
Ruano,  refusing  to  read  it,  that  duty  was  per- 
formed by  the  other  Secretary,  Sefior  Caratala. 
Figueras   opposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
a   tumult   ensued.     Sefior   Robledo  spoke  in 
favour  of  dissolution,  amid  tumultuous  cries  of 
"Divide!"  and  Figueras  exclaimed,  "It  is  a 
coup  d'Stat ;  the  Opposition  members  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  house."     On  the  House 
proceeding  to  vote,   the  Opposition  actually 
did   leave   in   a   body,   and   the  motion   was 
taken  into  consideration  by  126  against  4.     A 


motion  was  subsequently  read,  declaring  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  proceed  to  any  further 
stage  of  passing  through  the  House  the  propo- 
sition for  a  dissolution,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  Sefior  Robledo  declared  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  a  coup  d'etat,  but  added,  "  We  will 
save  the  King,  or  perish  with  him."  Ulti- 
mately the  House  adjourned  without  coming 
to  a  decision,  as  they  did  day  succeeding  day 
till  the  morning  of  December  24th,  when 
Robledo's  proposition  was  carried  by  132 
to  14.  The  Cortes  thus  voted  its  own  dis- 
solution, and  conferred  on  the  Government 
of  General  Prim  authority  to  make  into  law 
whatever  bills  might  not  have  passed  by 
the  30th.  The  powerful  speech  made  by 
Admiral  Topete  against  these  measures,  while 
confessing  his  fidelity  to  the  friendship  of 
Prim,  deserves  to  be  permanently  recorded,  as 
an  example  of  political  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness of  which  the  Revolution  had  just 
reason  to  feel  proud.  He  had  long  separated 
himself  from  Prim  and  Serrano  on  the  question 
of  the  throne,  persistently  refusing  to  give  up 
his  preference  for  Montpensier;  but  he  had 
never  spoken  a  word  in  opposition  until  now 
when  he  said  : — 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  allusions  made  to  me  in  the  course  of 
these  debates,  I  have  not  risen  to  speak  ;  for  the 
aspect  of  the  Chamber  since  the  presentation  of  this 
proposition  is  so  imposing,  not  only  to  one  like  me, 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  these  fearful  struggles,  but 
to  the  most  expert  orators.  It  is,  however,  no 
longer  possible  for  me  to  preserve  silence.  The 
revolutionary  period  is  that  which  began  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  went  on  to  the  authorization  given  to 
General  Serrano  to  form  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, lasted  during  the  existence  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  ended  when  that  Government  met  in  this 
place,  the  Cortes  Constituentes  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  From  that  moment  the  revolutionary 
period  ceased,  and  the  constituent  period  begar, 
the  revolutionary  dictatorship  ended,  and  we  com- 
menced a  new  epoch  of  legality,  which  it  was  our 
mission  to  crown.  This  legality  reached  its  zenith 
the  day  we  signed  the  Constitution.  From  that 
day  the  work  of  demolition  and  fundamental  re- 
construction concluded.  From  that  day  everything 
opposed  to  any  of  the  articles  of  that  Constitution  was 
a  departure  from  its  letter  and  a  violation  of  its  spirit. 
At  this  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  a  serious 
dilemma — either  the  Cortes  Constituentes  have  con- 
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eluded  their  work,  or  they  have  not.  If  the  former, 
their  mission  is  ended  ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  not.  As 
there  are  still  certain  essential  laws  to  be  made, 
they  should  be  made  by  the  Constituent  Legislature, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Ministry  then  to  govern  till  the 
assembling  of  '  Cortes  Ordinarios.'  But  now  what 
do  they  say  ?  They  tell  us  they  will  give  us  six  or 
eight  days  to  approve  the  projects  named  in  the 
proposition,  and  they  give  us  to  understand  that,  if 
not  concluded  by  then,  they  will  end  our  discussions, 
and  plant  them  as  laws  themselves  !  To  this  we 
reply  that  such  a  procedure  is  a  complete  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  the  standing  rules. 
Article  52  of  the  Constitution  forbids  it  definitely. 
I  speak  not  now  of  former  Constitutions.  They 
permitted  authorizations,  but  the  Constitution  which 
rules  us  to-day,  and  to  which  we  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion gave  our  assent,  definitively  prohibits  them. 
How,  then,  can  you  require  us  to  vote  this  pro- 
position ?  How  can  you  require  it  of  the  man  who 
rebelled  in  Cadiz  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  who  in  bis  manifesto  declared  this  question  of 
authorizations  one  of  his  moving  causes  ?  Can 
you  expect  the  man  who  signed  that  manifesto  to 
vote  the  authorization  you  now  ask?  ("Deafening 
cheers  from  the  Opposition.")  If  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  everything  we  offered ;  if,  before  the 
natural  perturbations  which  rise  out  of  revolutions, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil  all  our  promises, 
shall  we  be  the  first  to  infringe  our  Constitution  ? 
("  Cheers.")  If  I  were  to  do  it,  to  what  would  you 
reduce  me  ?  To  a  vulgar  conspirator,  and  I  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  a  vulgar  conspirator. 
("  Tremendous  cheers.")  I  rose  in  rebellion.  I 
made  the  sacrifice  of  breaking  my  military  discipline 
for  the  honour  of  my  country  and  the  Constitution 
we  have  given  her,  and  her  parliamentary  privileges 
are  what  I  came  here  to  defend  !  Gentlemen,  let 
us  invoke  the  Revolution  !  Ah,  gentlemen,  the 
Revolution  !  If  we  were  to  represent  her  by  the 
picture  of  a  chaste  nation,  and  if  there  were  present 
the  Duke  de  la  Torre,  as  there  are  General  Prim 
and  myself,  and  we  approached  her,  we  should  not 
know  her.  So  many  touches  have  been  given  to 
her,  we  should  trace  in  her  the  lines  of  various  artists 
and  the  colours  of  all  the  schools.  For  my  part,  I 
must  say  that  from  the  first  moment  I  wished  to  put 
the  royal  diadem  on  her  brow,  but  there  were  some 
who  wished  first  to  adorn  her  with  other  classical 
records  !  We  in  due  time  consecrated  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  placed  the  symbol  of  Christianity 
on  the  breast  of  this  nation,  in  just  homage  to  the 
aspirations  and  the  catholic  beliefs  of  the  Spanish 
people.  We  sought  by  this  to  crown  the  enlace  of 
our  traditions  with  the  ratification  of  the  monarchical 
sentiments  of  the  country  ;  for,  gentlemen,  the  day 
we  strip  Spain  of  her  monarchy  and  her  Christianity, 


she  may  be  what  you  like,  but  she  will  not  be  Spain 
("  Terrific  applause.")  Various  of  my  friends  have 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  The  Minister 
Fomento  (Echagaray)  invoked  in  its  support  a  prin- 
ciple I  cannot  accept — the  salus  populi.  By  it  the 
ancient  dynasty  fell.  You  may  carry  that  principle 
where  you  please.  If  you  invoke  it  now,  to-mor- 
row other  Governments  will  do  it  at  caprice ;  and 
we  know  not  where  we  may  be  carried  by  the 
proclamation  of  this  principle.  My  position  is 
special,  very  special.  This  is  not  an  impulse  of 
amir  preprio,  in  that  I  am  wanting  entirely.  You 
all  know  my  compromises  before  the  Revolution  ;  I 
have  confirmed  and  repeated  them  publicly.  You 
all  know  the  sympathies  I  have  manifested  here. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  General  Prim,  my 
friend  for  ever,  in  his  speech  of  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, fixed  all  our  respective  positions.  From  tbis 
respectful  distance,  in  which  my  sympathies  and 
my  promises  of  two  years  have  placed  me,  I  pray 
fervently  that  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
may  secure  the  felicity  of  my  country  ;  but  this 
declaration  once  made,  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
abridge  this  distance.  I  cannot  abridge  it,  and  you 
ought  not  to  require  a  greater  sacrifice  of  my  dignity. 
I  repeat,  I  will  pray  that  the  Monarchy  the  majority 
of  this  assembly  has  created  will  secure  the  felicity 
of  the  country,  as  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
secured  by  the  Prince  who  had  my  sympathy,  and 
for  whom,  I  will  not  cease  to  repeat,  I  shaped  my 
course  into  the  Revolution.  But  I  begin  to  lose 
even  this  hope — the  felicity  of  the  country.  I  feel 
deeply  that  the  King  Elect,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  throne  at  the  conclusion  of  these  debates,  will 
see  that  you  are  making  him  swear  to  a  Constitu- 
tion which,  to  hurry  him  to  his  seat,  you  yourselves 
have  broken.  ("  Great  cheers  from,  the  Opposition") 
You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  when  we  signed 
the  Constitution  each  of  us  kept  the  pen  with  which 
we  did  it.  I  have  mine  still  stained  with  the  ink 
with  which  I  placed  my  signature  of  respect  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  my  country.  I 
intend  to  leave  it  to  my  children  as  a  legacy.  Can 
those  who  vote  against  this  Constitution  do  the 
same  ?  ("  Tremendous  cheers")  Before  I  sit  down 
I  must  make  a  declaration  which  I  have  conceived 
from  the  moment  I  started  from  the  quays  of  Cadiz 
in  breach  of  my  military  obedience.  Tbe  day  the 
Cortes  opened,  myself  and  my  companions  came 
here  to  place  our  conduct  at  the  feet  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, confessing  frankly  and  loyally  that  we  had 
committed  an  act  of  insurrection  ;  that,  though 
soldiers,  we  had  violated  the  law.  Our  idea  was 
good,  yet  we  had  broken  our  discipline.  The  day 
I  decided  to  place  myself  at  the  service  of  my 
country,  and  violated  my  duties  as  a  soldier,  I 
conceived    that    that    should    be    my   last   military 
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act.  I  decided  not  to  return  to  my  command.  I 
have  taken  no  honours  nor  promotion  from  the 
Revolution.  The  determination  I  am  about  to 
express  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  Prince  of 
my  sympathies  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 

San  Ferdinand.  You  must  not  take  it  as  an  act  of 
hostility.  The  memory  of  my  fathers  requires  it. 
I  broke  the  law,  and  I  cannot  return  to  command. 
There  is  something  else,  gentlemen,  and  this  I  have 
stated  here  many  a  time.  My  spirit  was  much 
disturbed  before  I  took  the  resolution  to  support 
the  Revolution.  I  knew  that  illustrious  personages 
would  be  the  victims.  I  desire  that  when  those 
persons  think  of  their  lost  throne,  and  what  is  more, 
of  their  lost  country,  they  shall  never,  never  say 
that  their  sorrows,  carried  to  a  point  by  my  act, 
became  the  footstool  of  my  fortune.  ("  Intense 
cheers")  So,  gentlemen,  I  declare  solemnly  before 
the  Chamber  that  to-morrow  I  will  ask  my  release 
from  the  military  service.  ("Loud  cries  all  through 
the  House  of  '  No  !  no  /'  ")  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  an 
unconquerable  decision.  The  shades  of  the  friends 
I  have  served  demand  it  :  the  names  of  Canas,  of 
Prince  de  Rivera,  of  Bustillo,  of  Pareja,  and  of 
Mendez  Nunez.  ("  Great  cheers.")  I  remember 
the  embrace  the  latter  gave  me  at  Collao.  He  said, 
'  Much  does  it  please  me  to  call  you  companion  ; ' 
'  companion '  he  called  me,  I  who  was  but  the  least 
of  all  his  captains.  ("  This  was  said  with  intense 
emotion")  The  fulfilment  of  this  determination  is 
sacred  and  inexorable,  but  this  will  not  imply  that 
I  will  be  deaf  to  the  call  of  my  country,  if  my 
country  believes  I  can  lend  her  my  services  in 
public  and  parliamentary  life." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  protest  that 
Admiral  Topete  did  not  threaten  to  resign  his 
command  if  the  measures  to  which  he  objected 
were  passed,  as  reported  at  the  time,  but  that 
he  announced  a  resolve  which  does  him  infinite 
honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  The 
allusion  also  to  General  Prim  as  his  "  friend  for 
ever,"  at  this  crisis,  when  he  felt  bound  in 
conscience  to  oppose  his  policy,  is  such  a  tribute 
to  personal  worth  as  few  public  men  have 
elicited  from  a  political  opponent  in  circum- 
stances so  perilous.  For  however  indifferent  the 
country  may  have  been  a  few  days  before,  it 
was  now  "  fearfully  agitated,"  and  it  was  only 
the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Prim  which 
prevented  the  crisis  from  resulting  in  one  of 
those  catastrophes  with  which  Spain  has  been 
too  familiar  during  the  last  half-century, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  general  curiosity 
mingled  with  dread  of  what  the  issue  would 


be  on  the  1st  of  January,  when  Amadeus  was 
to  arrive  in  the  capital,  and  be  presented  to 
the  people. 

It  was  the  evening  of  December  28th.  The 
session  of  the  Cortes  had  ended  about  half-past 
seven.  General  Prim,  accompanied  by  his  two 
aides-de-camp,  Naudin  and  Morja,  entered  his 
carriage,  and  drove  off  through  the  Calle  Turcos, 
an  exceedingly  narrow  street,  towards  his 
residence.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  where  it 
emerges  into  the  Calle  Alcala,  the  road  was 
obstructed  by  two  cabs,  which  compelled  the 
coachman  to  stop.  The  obstruction  was  not 
accidental,  as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  next 
moment  some  men  got  out  of  both  cabs,  fired 
into  each  window  of  Prim's  carriage,  and  then 
made  off.  The  General  was  severely  wounded; 
seven  balls  were  afterwards  extracted  from 
his  shoulder.  Yet  he  showed  no  signs  of 
agitation  but  on  arriving  at  his  residence  (the 
War  Office),  to  which  the  coachman  drove  at 
headlong  speed,  he  mounted  the  staircase  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  holding  the  balustrades 
with  his  wounded  right  hand,  and  leaving 
spots  of  blood  behind  him  as  he  went.  On 
meeting  the  Condesa  de  Reuss,6  he  remarked 
quietly  that  he  was  slightly  wounded.  One 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  Naudin,  had  his  right 
hand  completely  destroyed,  yet  with  a  chival- 
rous courage  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Spain,  he  had  concealed  the  injury  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  neither  said  anything  about 
it,  nor  left  the  General  until  he  saw  him  safe  in 
bed.  He  then  went  into  another  apartment,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  was  asked  by  an  officer 
there  whether  he  had  been  hurt  that  he  exposed 
his  shattered  hand,  which  the  next  day  was 
amputated. 

There  was  hope  for  some  time  that  Prim 
would  recover ;  but  one  ball  at  least  could  not 
be  extracted,  and  this  proved  to  be  his  death 
messenger.  It  is  honourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Spaniards  to  record  that  men  of  all  poli- 
tical parties,  including  Republicans  and  Carl- 
ists,  surrounded  his  house,  and  made  every 
possible  demonstration  of  sympathy,  when  the 
dastardly  act  became  known.  The  members  of 
the  Government,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
public  men  of  all  parties,  met  at  his  bedside. 
A  council  was  instantly  called,  under  the  presi- 
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dency  of  the  Regent,  to  consider  the  situation 
The  Duke  of  Aosta,  had  already  sailed  for 
Cartagena,  and  the  next  day  (December  29th) 
General  Prim  was  to  have  left  Madrid  to  meet 
him.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence felt  in  Topete's  disinterested  patriotism, 
that  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
Council,  and  go  to  receive  the  King,  It  was 
an  embarrassing  situation  for  one  to  be  placed 
in  who  had  always  upheld  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  but  after  some  hesita- 
tion the  noble-hearted  sailor  yielded  to  the 
general  wish,  and,  postponing  every  other  con- 
sideration to  the  safety  of  the  country,  set 
out  to  meet  the  King.  Amadeus  was  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  of  the  dangerous  condition 
in  which  the  man  lay  who  should  have  been 
the  first  to  bid  him  welcome  to  Spain,  and  for 
a  few  moments  neither  he  nor  Topete  could 
speak.  His  first  act  was  to  dictate  two  tele- 
grams to  Madrid,  one  to  the  Condesa  de  Reuss, 
expressive  of  his  sympathy ;  the  other  to  the 
Regent,  begging  him  to  let  his  entry  into 
Madrid  be  as  quiet  and  unostentatious  as  pos- 
sible, to  cause  every  kind  of  decoration  to  be 
removed.  The  same  night  (December  30th) 
Prim  expired,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fact  was  communicated  to  the  King  the  follow- 
ing morning,  before  he  set  out  for  the  capital. 

If  the  assassins  had  calculated  on  the  young 
King  being  too  much  alarmed  to  persevere  in 
his  enterprise,  they  were  much  deceived  in 
their  estimate  of  his  courage.  The  princes  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  were  never  the  men  to 
shun  danger  or  toil.  Though  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  Amadeus  declined  a  car- 
riage, and  immediately  after  alighting  from 
the  royal  train  rode  on  horseback  through  the 
streets  of  Madrid  to  the  church  of  the  Atocha, 
to  see  the  remains  of  General  Prim.  The  scene 
was  a  marvellously  dramatic  one  :  the  youth- 
ful Prince,  who  should  have  been  greeted  with 
the  waving  of  banners  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
riding  through  the  snow-covered  streets  to 
gaze  for  a  few  moments  on  the  features  of  the 
man,  cold  and  stiff  in  death,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  crown,  before  presenting  himself  to  the 
assembled  estates  of  the  realm  in  the  Con- 
gre'so.      No  wonder  if  he  was  deeply  moved. 


As  a  correspondent  observes,  who  witnessed 
the  scene,  "  What  thoughts  must  have  crossed 
his  mind  at  that  moment !  The  assassin's 
work  lay  before  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
being  conscious  that  his  own  life  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  same  cruel  hands."7 

On  leaving  the  church,  Amadeus  remounted, 
and  rode  through  the  streets  to  the  palace  of 
the  Legislature.  He  was  met  by  a  deputation 
of  thirty-two  members,  who  escorted  him  into 
the  Congreso,  amid  loud  shouts  of  "  Viva  el 
Rey ! "  The  Regent  then  formally  resigned 
his  powers,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  1869,  which  took  some  time,  from 
its  great  length.  The  President  then  said : 
"We  are  now  about  to  administer  the  oaths." 
The  King,  the  Regent,  and  all  rose.  The  still- 
ness was  intense. 

President  :  "  You  accept  and  swear  to 
keep,  and  to  cause  to  be  kept,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1869  of  the  Spanish  nation,  the  reading 
of  which  you  have  just  heard  ? " 

With  his  right  hand  on  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  the  King  answered  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  in  perfect  Spanish,  though  with  an  un- 
mistakable Italian  accent,  "  Si,  juro."  (Yes,  I 
swear.) 

President  :  "  Do  you  swear  to  keep,  and  to 
cause  to  be  kept,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ?" 

In  the  same  emphatic  manner  the  King 
replied,  "  Si  juro." 

President  :  "  If  so  you  do,  God  will  reward 
you !  If  not,  He  will  demand  it  of  you !" 
Then,  turning  to  the  Assembly,  the  President 
added,  "  The  Cortes  Constituyentes  have  wit- 
nessed and  heard  the  acceptance  and  the  oath 
the  King  has  just  taken  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  Spanish  nation.  There 
therefore  remains  proclaimed  King  of  Spain — 
Amadeo  I.  Spanish  Constituyentes,  '  Viva  el 
Rey !'"  The  whole  Assembly  replied,  "  Viva 
el  Rey  !"  and  repeated  it  several  times.  "  Viva 
elRegente!"  "  Viva  el  Presidente  !"  "Viva 
la  IAbertdd !"  and  "Viva  la  Memdria  del 
General  Prim !"  were  given  in  succession, 
while  the  King  and  the  Regent  left  the  hall. 
When  quiet  was  restored,  President  Zorilla 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — It  is  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  I  know  not  if  I  can  ;  for  even  if  my  soul  were 
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not   disturbed   by   sentiment,    it   is   natural,    in   a 
moment  like  this,  to  be  so  by  enthusiasm.      We 
have  terminated   our  work.      It  is   not   for  me  to 
analyze  it,  but  I  believe,  whatever  be  the  present 
judgment  upon  it,  history  will  do  us  justice  in  a 
few  years.     The  moment  of  separating  has  arrived. 
I  cannot  but  remind  you  of  the  noble  words  you 
have    heard   from   the    Regent    in    renouncing   his 
powers,  and  those  which  a  few  days  ago  he  gave 
to   Brigadier  Topete.     Let   us   find  for  ourselves 
inspiration  in  the  impartiality,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  both.     Permit,  gentle- 
men, that  my  last  remark  from  this  seat  (seeing 
that  my  grief  and  the  necessity  for  remaining  by 
the  side  of  a  beloved  and  afflicted  family  prevented 
my  being  with  you  at  the  last  sitting) — my  last 
remark  from  this  seat  may  be  a  tribute  to  a  beloved 
friend,  the  friend  of  you  all.     If  to-day  is  a  grand 
occasion,  if  the  act  we  have  witnessed  is  grand,  no 
less  grand  were  his  services  to  the  country  and  her 
liberty.    Let  us  inspire  ourselves  with  the  patriotism, 
the  virtues,   and  the  constancy  of  which  he  gave 
so  many  proofs,  especially  during  the  last  two  years  ; 
and  let  all  of  us  pledge  ourselves  that  the  memory  of 
General  Prim  shall  be    sacred   to  us  all.     Let  us 
also   keep    sacred    the   persons    of    his    illustrious 
widow  and  his  sorrowing  orphans.     As  we  have 
before    us    a   future    more    or   less    agitated,    and 
which  in  no  manner  can  be  very  tranquil,  let  us 
make  his  memory  our  banner,  who  lived  defend- 
ing liberty,  and  died  proclaiming  the  Monarchy. 
The   labours  of  the  Cortes   Constituyentes  of  the 
Revolution  are   ended.     '  Viva  la  Libertdd !     Viva 
la  Monarquia  I '  " 

This  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause.  When  it  was  ended,  the  House 
broke  up,  to  meet  no  more  as  a  Sovereign 
Assembly. 

The  King  next  set  out  for  the  Palace,  but 
insisted  first  of  all  on  paying  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  the  widow  and  orphans  of  General 
Prim.  He  was  received  at  the  Ministry  of 
War  by  the  adjutants.  When  he  entered  the 
room  where  the  Duchess  and  her  children  were 
seated,  he  was  much  moved.  He  grasped  her 
hand,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak.  At  last  he  managed,  amid  choking 
sobs,  to  address  some  words  of  consolation  to 
her.  She  could  not  reply,  but,  seeing  Topete 
standing  behind,  she  flung  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  shed  copious  tears.     The  scene  Avas 


deeply  distressing.  The  Regent  and  every- 
body were  completely  overcome.  After  a  few 
kind  and  loving  words  to  the  children,  the 
King  departed,  and  rode  on  horseback  through 
the  Calle  Alcala  and  Calle  Mayor  to  the 
Palace.  All  the  way  he  was  received  with 
vivas  and  acclamations  by  the  populace,  whom 
he  saluted  every  instant  in  right  royal  manner. 
Arrived  at  the  Palace,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
out  on  the  balcony,  so  vehement  were  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  their  desire 
to  see  him.  He  gave  a  "  Viva  Espafia  !  "  to 
which  10,000  throats  replied,  "  Viva  el  Riy !  " 
After  this  he  received  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  dined  in  private  with  his  adjutants. 
In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Regent,  accompanied  only  by  one  adjutant, 
and  paid  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  la  Torre 
an  unexpected  visit.  When  the  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  palace  gate,  he  observed  it  had  six 
horses.  He  ordered  four  to  be  taken  out, 
remarking  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
more  than  two.  Thus  ended  his  first  day  in 
Madrid. 

And  here  this  pathetic  incident  in  our  epi- 
sode of  Spanish  history,  as  connected  with  the 
war  of  1870,  may  appropriately  close.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  the  choice  of  a 
Prince  to  found  a  new  dynasty  was  wisely 
made,  since  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  truest 
patriots  and  tried  statesmen  of  Spain  that  no 
other  form  of  government  was  yet  practicable. 
As  Zorilla  said  to  the  Republicans,  it  is  per- 
haps their  mission  "  to  prepare  their  children 
and  grandchildren  to  realize  what  may  some 
day  be  the  definitive  ideal  of  humanity."  But 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  this  consummation, 
seeing  that  no  two  parties  are  agreed  on  what 
they  want.  In  vain  men  like  Castelar  exclaim 
against  compromises  when  nothing  but  com- 
promise is  possible.  In  the  very  fact  that  the 
towns  of  Spain  have  a  tendency  to  military 
power,  while  they  also  distrust  it,  we  may  see 
clearly  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  wise  use  of  military 
power  to  preserve  order  and  liberty.  Spain 
has  shown  her  preference  for  the  army  of 
soldiers  and  progressists  headed  by  Amadeus 
to  the  army  of  priests  and  bigots  headed  by 
the  Pope.8 
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1  In  1868,  Marshal  Prim  was  followed  by  excited  crowds  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  who  acclaimed  him  "  Emperor  ! "  Even  the 
Regency  proposed  to  make  him  King.  It  is  true,  in  his  pro- 
clamation of  September  26th,  same  year,  he  acknowledged  pro- 
visionally the  flag  of  the  Federal  Republic,  because  the  Repub- 
licans wore  for  the  moment  masters  of  the  situation  ;  and  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  afterwards  yielded  to  Prim's 
influence,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  was  not  yet  constituted.  Certainly,  too,  he  would 
have  preferred  a  Republic  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
either  of  the  elder  or  the  younger  line,  and  in  this  he  shared  the 
feeling  of  all  advanced  Liberals.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Bon  Carlos,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  Don  Enrique  were  all 
in  the  running,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Queen  and  her  young  son. 
The  Duke  issued  a  liberal  manifesto,  and  requested  permission 
to  return  to  Spain,  which  was  answered  by  Don  Enrique,  who 
was  afterwards  killed  by  him  in  a  duel.  Previous  to  that  un- 
happy event,  the  correspondence  was  thus  parodied  (see  Wars 
of  Succession,  by  William  Bollaert,  vol.  ii.,  p.  442) :  — 

"  Dear  Prim,  —  I  am  one  Spaniard  ;  you're  another. 
Will  you  allow  me  and  my  wife  to  return  to  Spain  ?  Should 
there  be  no  immediate  opening-  for  me  in  any  public  office,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  devote  my  talents  to  you  in  my  private  capa- 
city. I  can  black  boots,  groom  horses,  or  wait  at  table,  and  you 
will  find  my  wife  invaluable  either  in  the  dairy  or  still-room. 
Only  let  us  return  !  "  Yours,  Montpensier.'' 

"  Dear  Prim, — I  understand  Montpensier  has  been  writing 
to  you  to  let  him  come  back  to  Spain.  Don't!  He  is  a  hum- 
bug, and  only  wants  to  return  in  order  to  foment  disturbances, 
so  that  he  may  the  more  easily  lay  his  hands  upon  the  crown. 
Now,  with  me  it  is  different.  I  am  honest  to  the  backbone  ;  in 
fact,  the  only  one  in  our  family  who  is  worth  anything.  I  long 
once  more  to  serve  our  beloved  Spain,  and  to  resume  my  old 
place  in  the  navy  of  my  native  land.  Can  I  eome  ?  You  will 
find  me  quite  an  acquisition. 

"  Yours,  Henri  de  Bourbon." 

"  P.S. — I  adore  the  Republican  form  of  government,  and 
Washington  has  ever  been  my  model." 

2  The  Duke  of  Aosta's  acceptance,  addressed  to  M.  Montemar, 
the  Spanish  Minister  in  France,  was  worded  as  follows : — 
"  I  authorize  you  to  say  to  General  Prim  that  he  may 
present  me  as  a  candidate  if  he  belie\es  my  name  will  uuite 
the  friends  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  will  accept  the  crown  if  the  vote  of  the  Cortes  proves 
to  me  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

3  These  particulars  are  related  by  Bollaert,  cited  above,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  480 — 482.  Casteiar  described  Prim  as  a  cipher.  If 
monarchy  was  at  a  premium,  say  9,  lie  raised  it.  to  the  value  of 
90 ;  otherwise  he  sank  to  nothingness  with  it,  and  they  were 
conjointly  represented  by  the  decimal,  0-9.  (Ibid,  p.  489.)  The 
real  difficulty  were  the  priests,  who  in  18G9  instigated  15,000 
Spanisli  ladies  to  appeal  to  him  against  religious  toleration. 
Pihn  answered  in  the  negative,  but  with  much  tact, — 

"  And  I'll  send  your  priests  to  Hades, 

Dare  they  such  sweet  eyes  to  dim  ! 
Fifteen  thousand  Spanish  ladies 

Smiled,  and  left  Don  Juan  Prim.'' 

*  It  was  the  Italian  Government  which  first  suggested  the 
reference  to  foreign  Powers,  to  which  Prim  strongly  objected  on 
the  ground  that  Spain  had  a  right  to  please  herself.  Italy, 
however,  insisted,  and  no  wonder,  with  such  a  fiery  beacon  of 
warning  as  the  war  still  raging  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  Prim  ultimately  yielded.  The  replies  of  the  Powers  are 
subjoined.  That  of  Prussia  contains  a  remark  provocative  of 
criticism,  for  which,  however,  this  is  not  the  place. 

Great  Britain. — Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Layard. 

"  London,  Oct.  22,  1870. 
"If  the  candidateship  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  is  agreeable  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
will  see  with  great  pleasure  His  Highness  accepted  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  they  have  sent  a  message  to  this  effect  to  Her 
Majesty's  Representatives  in  Florence." 


The  Sjmnish  Ambassador  to  the  Minister  of  State,  Madrid. 

"  London,  Nov.  5,  1870. 
"  Answering  the  note  in  which  I  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
presentation  to  the  Cortes  of  the  candidateship  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  Lord  Granville  asks  me  to  congratulate  the  Spanish 
Government  on  having  presented  the  said  candidateship,  and 
adds  that  he  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Cortes  and  the  nation." 

Prussia. —  Count  Bismarck  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  Madrid. 

"  Versailles,  Oct.  28,  1870. 
"  We  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  the  right  of  Spain  to  decide  upon  her  own  future.  We 
will  not  to-day  depart  from  this  principle,  nor  imitate  the 
example  France  gave  before  the  war  of  trying  to  mix  herself  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  by  making  her  resolution  depend  on 
the  consent  of  France.  We  will  await  the  resolutions  Spain 
may  adopt  in  her  own  affairs,  and  will  recognize  the  result, 
offering  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  her  felicity." 

Russia. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire   to  the  Russian 
Charge  d' Affaires  in  Madrid. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  22, 1870. 
"  According  to  the  principles  which  have  always  guided  the 
relations  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  other  Powers, 
Russia  believes  she  ought  to  abstain  from  all  judgment  respecting 
the  interior  regimen  Spain  wishes  to  impose  on  herself." 

France. — Delegate  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  France  in  Madrid. 

"  Tours,  Oct.  26,  1870. 
"  You  will  please  to  thank  the  Spanish  Government  for  the 
communication  they  have  asked  you  to  send  to  us  respecting 
the  candidateship  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  answer  that  the 
Government  of  the  National  Defence,  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
difficulties,  and  in  consequence  of  their  relations  with  other 
States,  cannot  give  a  precise  decision  respecting  the  question 
which  they  have  been  pleased  to  direct  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  candidateship  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  of  all  those  which 
might  be  presented  under  the  monarchical  point  of  view,  is  that 
which  we  most  approve;  but,  faithful  to  the  sentiment  of  its 
origin  and  the  principle  of  the  popular  will,  the  Government  of 
the  National  Defence  will  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
try, as  at  present  represented  in  the  Cortes." 

5  Letter  from  "  a  Madrileno,"  in  the  Globe,  Nov.  25th,  1870. 

6  The  full  name  and  titles  of  Prim  were  "Don  Juan  Prim, 
Conde  de  Reuss,  Marques  de  Los  Castillejos.''  The  first  title 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  birth-place  in  Catalonia.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  born  in  1814. 

7  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  January  11th,  1871,  from  whose 
letter  the  remaining  particulars  in  the  text  are  quoted  verbatim. 

8  The  Carlist  Insurrection  just  brought  to  an  end  (June,  1872) 
by  the  active  measures  ot  the  Government  of  King  Amadous,  has- 
proved  even  more  abortive  than  the  Republican  propaganda  The 
latest  intelligence  from  Bayonne  (June  13th)  is  that  of  an  address 
or  message  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Juntas  of  the  province 
of  Guipuzcoa,  iu  which  they  declare  that  there  existed  no  sub- 
stantial grievance,  and  no  political  or  social  necessity  whatever  to 
justify  or  explain  an  event  which  took  every  one  by  surprise. 
On  the  contrary,  Guipuzcoa  felt  grateful  for  the  repeated  proofs 
of  regard  for  its  peculiar  institutions  received  from  the  Central 
Government;  and  all  classes  desired  tocontinue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  which  would  enable  th  m  to  pursue  their  commercial 
and  industrial  occupations.  In  fine,  the  Juntas  declare  their 
belief  that  the  Insurrection  was  purely  and  simply  a  clerical 
rebellion,  fermented  by  artificial  agitation  and  underhanded  in- 
trigue. The  Liberals  of  the  Basque  province  of  Alava  have  also 
published  a  manifesto,  not  only  against  those  who  have  taken  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  but  also  against  those  who, 
without  doing  so,  contend  that  the  rights  and  the  franchises  of 
the  population  cannot  co-exist  with  the  present  order  of  things. 
There  are  still  some  bands  of  Carlists  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Catalonia  has  demanded  reinforcements. 
On  the  other  hand,  King  Ainadeus  has  just  passed  through  a 
ministerial  crisis  with  great  honour. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

IN   AND    AROUND   PARIS   IN  DECEMBER. 

History  of  events  in  Paris  resumed — Feeling  of  the  Populace  after 
the  failure  of.Ducrot's  Sortie  and  the  Defeat  of  the  Loire 
Army — Extravagant  rumours  and  expectations — Certainty 
of  the  eventual  Surrender  of  Paris— Character  of  its  Citizen 
Soldiers — Prevalence  of  Drunkenness  and  Indiscipline — The 
Battalion  of  Belleville — A.  respectable  Corps  of  Gardes  Mobiles 
— The  Wounded  in  Paris — Prevalence  of  Disease — Deficiency 
of  wholesome  Fond — Price  of  Provisions  still  rising — Distress 
of  the  Women  and  Children — Increased  rate  of  Mortality — 
Growing  Insensibility  of  the  Populace — Dramatic  effects — 
Attack  on  Le  Bourget,  Dec.  "21st — Tour  of  the  Enceinte — 
Strength  of  the  Investing  Lines — Tricks  of  the  Besiegers — 
System  of  Outposts — Contrast  with  the  Recklessness  of  the 
French — Story  of  Sergeant  Hoff— Ambulance  Service — 
Gunboats  on  the  Seine :  Circumstances  of  the  alleged 
"  Outrage  "  at  Duclair — Commencement  of  the  Bombard- 
ment—  Increasing  Distress  in  the  City — The  Clubs  again — 
Will  Paris  Capitulate  ? 

Our  record  of  events  at  Paris  was  continued 
to  the  end  of  November,  when  General  Ducrot 
prepared  his  great  sortie  in  the  vain  hope  of 
being  able  to  co-operate  with  the  supposed 
advance  of  the  Loire  Army.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  thread  of  events  in  the 
capital  will  find  the  clue  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  previous  chapter  (ante,  p.  203). 
Our  first  glimpse  of  the  people  of  Paris  showed 
them  flocking  in  crowds  towards  the  barriers, 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  Ducrot's  opening  cannonade 
{ante,  p.  244).  Since  then  we  have  followed 
the  main  course  of  events  outside,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  could  know  very  little, 
except  from  vague  rumour.  They  knew,  how- 
ever, that  Ducrot  and  the  great  host  who  had 
made  their  gallant  sortie  against  the  German 
lines,  had  returned  under  the  shelter  of  their 
walls,  and  that  General  D'Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines,  whatever  else  had  happened,  had  not 
approached  within  striking  distance.  They 
knew  equally  well,  by  their  disappointed 
hopes,  that  the  Army  of  the  North  and  the 
Army  of  the  West  still  hovered  like  mere 
shadows  on  the  extreme  limits  of  their  hori- 
zon {ante,  pp.  252—259,  269).  At  the  end  of 
November,  and  during  the  first  day  or  two  of 
December,  almost  anything,  however  impro- 
bable, was  to  be  expected.  The  "shadowy 
legions "  which  made  Paris  exultant  even  in 
her  great  distress,  were  the  cause,  as  we  have 
before  said,  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  investing 
forces.     "  But  a  few  days  back,  and  every  one 


with  the  enemy  at  Versailles  felt  he  might  be 
summoned  at  a  moment's  notice  to  leave  his 
quarters  on  a  long  campaign,  the  siege  of 
Paris  raised,  and  the  swarming  populace  press- 
ing on  behind  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  sound  of  a  gun  in  an  unexpected  direction, 
or  what  sounded  like  one,  made  men  look  at 
each  other.  Baggage  was  kept  ready  for  a 
start.  D'Aurelle  might  come  round  by  the 
flank  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  or  he  might 
break  through  his  centre  where  the  Bavarians 
stood,  or  he  might  turn  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg's right,  or  KeVatry  might  step  in 
somewhere  between  Manteuffel  and  the  new 
army."  All  this  was  on  the  cards. 1  Now  all 
was  changed.  The  sky  was  serene  over  the 
heads  of  the  invaders;  and  on  the  6th  of 
December,  when  the  scattered  Army  of  the 
Loire  was  being  rallied  with  difficulty  at 
various  points,  to  make  a  last  stand  for  its 
mere  existence  as  an  armed  force,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  able  to  summon  a  Council  of  War 
in  the  Prefecture  at  Versailles,  to  discuss  the 
plans  for  reducing  the  capital,  with  no  cause 
of  anxiety  for  what  might  happen  beyond  the 
investing  lines.  The  Wiirtembergers  were  no 
longer  alone  in  front  of  the  positions  that 
had  been  won  by  Ducrot.  Fresh  troops,  to  the 
number  of  80,000,  had  been  rapidly  massed 
to  resist  his  further  progress,  and  the  French 
had  filed  away,  as  expressed  at  the  time,  "like 
sand  in  an  hour-glass,  and  gathered  inside  the 
works."  2 

The  total  loss  of  Ducrot  in  the  engagements 
on  the  Marne  was  estimated  to  be  above  6,000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  whilst  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  not  less  than  between  7,000  and 
8,000.3  The  Saxons  alone  lost  2,000  men  and 
76  officers*  The  two  days'  battle  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  French,  though  a  barren  one ; 
for  they  held  the  positions  they  had  conquered 
till  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  and  retired  in  good 
order.  M.  Sarcey,  in  the  interesting  book  in 
which  he  describes  the  moral  aspect  of  the  capi- 
tal during  the  siege,  observes  of  this  occasion : 
"  If  there  were  no  illuminations  in  Paris,  it 
was,  firstly,  because  there  was  no  gas  to  spare 
for  any  such  foolery;  and,  secondly,  because 
we  had  grown  too  serious,  and  remembered 
the  experience  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 
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But  the  joy  was  none  the  less  profound  and 
intense.  We  looked  on  it  [this  delusive  vic- 
tory] as  the  beginning  of  the  end ! "  The 
announcement  of  Ducrot's  retreat,  with  which 
the  walls  of  Paris  were  placarded  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  was  an  unpleasant  surprise,  but 
neither  did  this  dishearten  the  populace.  The 
same  observer  says :  "  We  were  pleased  at 
having  been  able  to  hold  our  own  against 
those  veteran  troops  of  Prussia,  at  having 
crossed  and  recrossed  a  great  river  under  their 
eyes  without  their  daring  to  interfere  with  our 
movements."  We  have  remarked  before  (ante, 
p.  333)  that  the  still  more  serious  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Loire  Army,  which  was 
simultaneous  with  the  failure  of  the  great 
sortie,  and  was  known  so  soon  afterwards, 
failed  to  strike  this  lighthearted  people  with 
dismay.  Their  courage  was  supported  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  listened  to  the 
extraordinary  reports  that  were  circulated  in 
the  city.  Granting  that  these  misfortunes 
had  happened,  had  not  the  whole  Prussian 
fleet  been  captured,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  a 
net,  in  the  port  of  Jahde  ?  The  report  was 
seriously  believed,  that  two  French  frigates 
had  sacrificed  themselves  by  passing  over  the 
torpedoes  which  had  destroyed  the  two  ves- 
sels, but  that  the  explosion  of  those  weapons 
had  left  the  channel  clear  for  the  rest  of  the 
squadron,  which  had  steamed  in  and  taken 
the  whole  fleet.  "  It  was  in  vain,"  says  M. 
Sarcey,  "  that  naval  men  pointed  out  the  im- 
probability of  this  romantic  story;  it  seduced 
the  imagination  of  the  public,  which  greedily 
swallowed  these  chimeras."  Then  there  was 
mysterious  information  brought  into  the  city, 
representing  that  the  provinces  were  every- 
where in  arms,  and  that  the  whole  of  France, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  animated  by 
equal  enthusiasm.  No,  the  hour  of  Paris  had 
not  yet  come;  there  was  still  hope  that  it 
might  never  come.5 

There  were  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
took  a  despairing  view  of  the  situation.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Globe  sent  some  extracts 
from  the  Paris  papers  under  date  of  December 
10th.  One  of  them  concluded  a  long  article 
with  these  words  :  "  Fight — commence  the 
battle  immediately.     Do  not  let  us  forget  that 


we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  famine,  and  the 
starving  hero  must  surrender."  The  writer 
was  of  opinion  that  either  a  desperate  effort 
must  be  made  to  open  a  line,  or  that  Paris  must 
capitulate.  "  We  can  no  longer  with  any  cer- 
tainty calculate  on  receiving  assistance  from 
the  provinces.  Our  provisions  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  before  long  our  streets  will  be 
crowded  with  the  starving.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  will  be  besieged  by  imploring  mothers 
demanding  food  for  their  children.  Can  the 
Government  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  The  answer 
ought  to  be,  Impossible ;  and  yet  such  appears 
to  be  the  resolution  of  the  Government  to 
remain  in  power,  that  it  is  determined  not  to 
give  in  until  the  last  pound  of  bread  has  been 
distributed.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
drive  off  the  day  of  capitulation  as  long  as 
possible.  Yesterday  (Dec.  9th)  a  decree  was 
published  forbidding  the  proprietors  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are 
to  be  declared  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
within  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  to  be 
estimated,  and  when  required  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Government.  All  these  animals  are  des- 
tined to  be  doled  out  as  rations  to  the  people. 
It  is  said  that,  including  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  rich,  those  of  the  omnibuses,  of  the 
hackney  coaches,  of  carters,  and  others,  the 
number  amounts  to  about  30,000.  These 
animals  would  last  us  about  a  month,  500  per 
day  being  necessary  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
capital,  and  nearly  as  many  more  for  the  army 
— the  army  receiving  double  rations  as  com- 
pared with  those  allotted  to  the  people.  It  was 
doubtful,  however,  whether  30,000  could  be  col- 
lected for  food  ;  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry, 
now  badly  provided,  would  require  a  great 
number,  not  only  in  active  service,  but  as  a 
reserve.  And  then,  again,  to  what  a  state  must 
a  capital  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants  be 
reduced  without  cattle  of  any  description, 
either  to  convey  them  or  their  merchandise  !  " 
The  Parisians  would  not,  and  could  not,  submit 
to  this,  except  in  the  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  moment  that  illusion  was  lost,  from 
that  hour  such  privations  would  not  be  bear- 
able ;  a  revolt  would  be  the  consequence,  and 
the  Ministers  would  be  compelled  either  to 
resign  or  capitulate.    This  alternative  was  dis- 
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cussed,  not  only  by  the  press,  but  in  the  clubs 
and  cafes.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be 
that  the  Government,  either  from  inefficiency 
or  from  want  of  the  power  to  struggle  with 
the  enemy,  ought,  as  honourable  men,  to  resign 
immediately,  and  that  a  new  Government 
should  be  formed,  composed  of  men  of  influence 
belonging  to  all  parties,  with  power  to  deal 
with  the  enemy,  and  obtain  a  peace  on  the  best 
terms. 

There  was  much  talk,  of  course,  of  the  heroic 
resistance  that  Paris  would  make  before  she 
surrendered,  and  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  young 
and  old,  and  even  invalids  who  passed  dreary, 
dark,  and  cold  nights  on  the  ramparts.  No 
doubt  there  were  brave  men  in  the  National 
Guard;  but  as  their  battalions  insisted  on  being 
regarded  as  citizens,  even  when  under  arms, 
they  had  little  discpline,  and  however  useful 
they  might  be  behind  the  walls,  it  was  not 
possible  to  rely  upon  them  for  service  beyond. 
If  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  many  of  them 
spent  the  handsome  allowance  of  nearly  two 
francs  per  diem  in  drink,  and  left  their 
families  to  starve. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
R6vue  des  deux  Mondes  gives  some  interesting 
details  respecting  their  habits  when  on  duty 
behind  the  Paris  fortifications : — 

"  On  the  arrival  of  a  battalion,  the  chief  of 
the  post  arranges  the  hours  during  which 
each  man  is  to  be  on  active  duty.  After  this, 
the  men  occupy  themselves  as  they  please. 
Some  play  at  interminable  games  of  bouchon ; 
others,  notwithstanding  orders  to  the  contrary, 
turn  their  attention  to  e'carte'  and  piquet ; 
others  gossip  over  the  news  of  the  day  with 
the  artillerymen,  who  are  keeping  guard  by 
the  side  of  their  cannon.  Some  go  away  on 
leave,  or  disappear  without  leave ;  they  make 
excursions  beyond  the  ramparts,  or  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  billiard -room  of  some  cafe-. 
Many  make  during  the  course  of  the  day  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  innumerable  canteens, 
which  succeed  each  other  almost  without 
interruption  along  the  Rue  des  Ramparts. 
Here  old  women  have  lit  a  few  sticks  under  a 
pot,  and  sell  for  a  penny  the  glass  a  horrible 
brew  called  '  petit  noir,'  composed  of  sugar, 
eau  de  vie,  and  the  grains  of  coffee,  boiled  up 


together.  Behind  there  is  a  line  of  cooks'  shops, 
the  proprietors  of  which  announce  that  they 
have  been  commissioned  to  provide  food.  These 
speculators  offer  for  sale  greasy  soup,  slices  of 
horse,  and  every  species  of  alcoholic  drink. 
Each  company  has,  too,  its  cantiniere,  and  round 
her  cart  there  is  always  a  crowd.  It  seldom 
happens  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  men  of 
the  battalion  are  sober.  Fortunately,  the  cold 
of  the  night  air  sobers  them.  Between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening'  there  is  a  gathering 
in  the  tent.  A  circle  is  formed  in  it  round  a 
single  candle,  and  whilst  the  flasks  go  round 
tale  succeeds  to  song,  and  song  to  tale,  until 
at  length  all  fall  asleep,  and  are  only  inter- 
rupted in  their  slumbers  until  morning  by  the 
corporal,  who,  once  every  hour,  enters  and 
calls  out  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  go  on 
the  watch.  The  abuse  of  strong  drink  makes 
shameful  ravages  in  the  ranks,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  serious  disorder.  Few  nights  pass 
without  false  alarms,  without  shots  foolishly 
fired  upon  imaginary  enemies,  and  without 
lamentable  accidents.  Every  night  there  are 
disputes,  which  often  degenerate  into  fights, 
and  then  in  the  morning,  when  explanations 
take  place,  these  very  explanations  are  an 
excuse  for  recommencing  drinking.  Rules, 
indeed,  are  not  wanting  to  abate  all  this,  but 
the  misfortune  is  that  they  are  never  executed. 
The  indiscipline  of  the  National  Guard  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  patriotism  of  their  words. 
Most  of  the  insubordination  may  be  ascribed 
to  drunkenness,  but  the  mauvaise  tenue  which 
is  so  apparent  in  too  many  battalions  is  due 
also  to  many  other  causes.  The  primary 
organization  of  the  National  Guard  was  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-executed,  and  when  the  en- 
rolments had  been  made,  and  the  battalions 
formed,  day  after  day  a  fresh  series  of  orders 
were  promulgated,  so  diffuse,  so  obscure,  and 
so  contradictory,  that  the  officers,  despairing 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  them,  gave  up  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them." 

The  character  of  these  troops  deserves  our 
particular  attention  on  account  of  the  part  they 
subsequently  played  in  the  desperate  tight  for 
the  Commune ;  and  in  making  this  remark  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  desiring  to  con- 
found in  one  undistinguishable  mass  the  better 
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and  the  worse  elements  that  were  thrown  into 
that  boiling  caldron  of  insurrection.  The  Garde 
Nationale  was,  in  its  origin,  the  offspring  of  the 
first  Revolution ;  in  fact,  of  the  famous  Com- 
munal Assembly.6  "  It  was  under  the  auspices 
of  that  body  that  the  first  levy  was  organized  ; 
it  is  upon  this  Guard  that  revolutions  invari- 
ably depend.  What  a  Praetorian  Guard  is  to 
an  Emperor,  a  Garde  Nationale  is  to  a  Repub- 
lican Government ;  and  it  was  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  the  4  th  of  September, 
that  the  enfeebled  corps  started  up  again  into 
vigour  and  prominence.  Nominally,  they  had 
existed  ever  since  their  first  establishment ; 
actually,  the  Empire  had  reduced  them  into 
impotence.  Half-armed,  undrilled,  and  un- 
equipped, those  of  them  who  were  actually  em- 
bodied into  battalions  were  wholly  unworthy 
the  name  of  troops.  Weeks  passed  after  the 
Revolution  of  September,  before  they  could  be 
called  soldiers  with  any  show  of  truth.  But 
with  the  civic  Government  came  the  civic 
army  of  National  Defence.  With  the  name  of 
'  citizen '  came  the  duty  of  military  service, 
or  of  enrolment  in  the  army  of  citizens  at 
least.  A  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
there  was  an  army  of  inhabitants  of  Paris 
numbering  at  least  200,000  men;  a  month 
more,  and  the  number  had  swelled  to  250,000 
men ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
drilled,  armed,  and  properly  attired.  They 
were  organized  in  260  battalions,  each  nomi- 
nally of  1,200  men.  Few  of  them  were  under 
1,000  strong ;  several  of  them  had  their  full 
complement  of  men.  It  was  about  the  fifth 
week  of  the  siege  when  General  Trochu  pro- 
pounded his  scheme  (which  was  instantly  em- 
bodied in  a  decree  of  the  Government)  for  the 
organization  of  '  Mobilised'  battalions  of  the 
Garde  Nationale.  Volunteers  were  to  be  en- 
rolled out  of  each  of  the  existing  battalions, 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  sortie  and  ex- 
ternal warfare  during  the  siege.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  expected,  though  not  de- 
manded, out  of  each  battalion  as  then  consti- 
tuted ;  and  the  volunteers  were  to  be  armed 
with  breech-loaders  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
non- volunteering  comrades.  This  would  give 
a  force  of  very  nearly  40,000  to  be  added  to 
the  active  army ;  the  result  of  the  enrolment 


gave  a  number  fully  twice  as  great  as  that  ex- 
pected, and  the  Mobilised  Garde  Nationale 
probably  numbered  at  this  time  little  under 
100,000  men." 

The  unmanageable  character  of  these  troops 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  But  as  they  represented  every  class 
of  the  population  of  Paris,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  them  with  discrimination.  The 
rowdy  element  in  their  mass  was  represented 
especially  by  the  battalion  of  Belleville,  some 
of  whose  exploits  we  have  already  recorded. 
These  heroes  were  always  the  loudest  in  their 
demand  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  but  when 
it  became  a  question  of  forming  war  companies, 
they  showed  symptoms  of  revolt,  and  de- 
manded that  the  priests  and  theological  stu- 
dents should  march  first. 7  When  the  war 
companies  were  formed,  Belleville  again 
plucked  up  courage,  and  claimed  the  honour  of 
annihilating  the  Prussians,  whereupon  General 
Cle'ment  Thomas  assigned  them  a  position  at 
the  outposts,  and  having  seen  them  placed,  en- 
joined them  not  to  waste  their  ammunition. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  his  quarters  when 
he  heard  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  and  presently 
beheld  the  men  he  had  just  left  in  the  trenches 
in  full  retreat.  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  commandant  rallied  a  portion  of  his  force, 
and  got  his  troops  to  return  to  their  post.  In 
this  panic  three  men  were  killed  and  three 
more  wounded — certainly  not  by  the  Prussians. 
The  fugitives  declared  that  Captain  Ballandier 
had  caused  this  precipitate  flight  by  reporting 
that  the  position  had  been  turned.  The  next 
day  Belleville  was  taken  behind  the  fort  of 
Charenton,  but  was  afterwards  ordered  to 
resume  its  position  at  the  avant  postes.  It 
first  refused  to  march,  but  finally  obeyed  orders. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  the  colonel  command- 
ing the  brigade  of  which  the  Belleville  bat- 
talion formed  a  part,  had  to  implore  the  General 
to  recall  the  battalion,  as  it  was  on  such  bad 
terms  with  the  147th,  that  a  barricade  had 
been  erected  between  the  two  regiments.  Our 
old  friend,  M.  Gustave  Flourens,  of  whom  we 
would  not  speak  unkindly,  madcap  as  he  was, 
since  he  has  now  paid  the  last  penalty  of 
his  opinions,  insisted  on  the  battalion  accepting 
him  as  their  commander,  and  was  really  out 
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with  them  in  uniform.  The  authorised  com- 
mandant, Lamperiere,  in  his  report  to  his 
superior  officer,  says  that  out  of  457  men  who 
marched  out  of  Paris,  sixty-one  deserted  with 
arms  and  baggage  ;  whereupon,  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men,  he  sends 
in  his  papers,  and  demands  a  musket  "  in  the 
ranks  of  a  respectable  corps."  In  consequence  of 
these  facts,  the  Bellevillites  were  disbanded, and 
Flourens  was  placed  under  arrest,  nay,  actually 
sent  to  prison,  to  await  his  trial  for  usurping  a 
command  and  wearing  a  uniform  to  which  he 
had  no  right.  The  Ultra  clubs  boiled  over 
with  indignation  that  the  Government  should 
have  accused  their  braves  of  cowardice.  They 
felt  convinced  that  the  "  Jesuit"  Trochu  must 
have  introduced  some  mouchards  into  the  band 
of  heroes  who  received  orders  to  run  away  in 
order  to  discredit  the  whole  battalion. 

About  the  same  time  another  instance  of 
this  demoralization  was  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  General   Noel,  who  commanded  at 
Mont  Valerien.     The  General  stated  that  some 
marauders  belonging  to  a  corps  of   Mobiles, 
having  passed  the  outposts,  went  to  Rueil  to 
get  drunk  and  plunder,  while  about  300  men 
spread  themselves  through  Nanterre,  sacking 
the  houses.     Five  of  these  wretches  had  been 
arrested.  "  I  desire  (says  the  General)  that  they 
may  be  promptly  dealt  with.     I  have  ordered 
my  men  to  fire  without  pity  on  any  one  trying 
to  force  the  line  of  outposts,  and  to  shoot  any 
marauder   offering   resistance.     I   have  7,000 
men  under  my  orders,  and  do  not  wish  them 
to  be   infected.     I  demand  permission  to  as- 
semble a  court-martial."     This  permission  was 
granted,  and  something  like  discipline  restored 
in  the  west  of  Paris.     It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  Mobiles  in  Paris,  like  the  Garde  Na- 
tionale,  were  far  from  being  of  this  disorderly 
stamp  as  a  body.    A  correspondent  at  the  time 
wrote,  "  Their  merits  as  soldiers  are  as  diverse 
as  their  names,  varying  from  the  fresh,  active, 
and  loyal  peasants  of  Brittany  to  the  dissipated 
and  disorderly  rascals  representing  the  depart- 
ment of  the   Seine,  whose  habits   of  pillage, 
cowardice,  and  insubordination  have  been  the 
opprobrium   of    the    garrison   troops   of    the 
capital.     Among  the  best  troops  in  the  pro- 
vincial Garde  Mobiles  are  the  Burgundians, 


stout  and  stalwart,  like  the  vines  of  their 
native  land.  The  regiment  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
have  achieved  an  undying  fame  in  the  history 
of  the  siege.  Their  charge  at  Bagneux,  where 
they  lost  their  gallant  commander,  the  Comte 
de  Dampierre,  in  the  storming  of  two  suc- 
cessive barricades,  made  them  for  a  time  the 
heroes  of  the  army.  In  every  onset  they  were 
in  the  foremost  rank,  and  in  every  retreat  they 
were  the  last  to  obey  the  unwelcome  call. 
When  the  hour  of  the  final  struggle  shall 
arrive,  they  will  dispute  well  and  gallantly  with 
the  natives  of  La  Vendee  the  palm  of  victory 
or  the  honour  of  defeat."  Among  the  total 
number  (100,000)  of  this  force  collected  in  Paris 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  "lawless  and  ungoverned  youth." 

In  other  respects  this  month  was  a  very  try- 
ing one.     Privations  of  all  kinds  were  every 
day  more  severely  felt,  and  the  signs  of  suffer- 
ing were  everywhere  multiplied.    In  the  second 
week    of  December   there   were   upwards   of 
5,000  wounded  in  Paris.     Many  of  them  were 
not   seriously   injured,   but    there    were    still 
numerous  cases  of  the  gravest  kind  which  taxed 
the  skill  of  surgery  to  treat  them  successfully. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Lancet  reported  that 
while  but  little  attention  was  given  to  sanitary 
matters,  great  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  the 
construction   of    surgical   apparatus   and   the 
adaptation  of  various  appliances  for  the  com- 
fort or  relief  of  the  wounded.     The  occupants 
of  piivate  houses  placed  a  very  large  number  of 
beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment for  the  reception  of  wounded  and  sick  sol- 
diers. Operations  of  all  kinds  were  constantly 
being  performed — from  excisions  and  amputa- 
tions down  to  the  simple  extraction  of  balls. 
Tetanus  and  even  gangrene  occurred  in  some 
cases.     Erysipelas  and  pyaemia  were  likewise 
prevalent, but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  number  of 
cases  undergoing  treatment.    Small-pox,  which 
had  been  prevalent,  was  at  this  time  declining, 
but  fevers  (such  as  typhoid),    intestinal  dis- 
orders, and  pulmonary  diseases,  probably  owing 
to  the  character  and  insufficiency  of  the  food 
and  the  accession  of  very  cold  weather,  were 
on  the  increase.     Horse-flesh   seems   to   have 
agreed    with    the    troops   better    than    with 
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civilians,  .as  the  latter  generally  complained  of 
indigestion  after  they  had  eaten  it  for  a  few 
days.9 

The  great  dread  was  for  the  want  of  bread  ; 
and  when  one  morning  the  bakers'  shops  were 
not  opened  in  all  the  district  around  Mont- 
martre,  there  was  a  panic  which  so  alarmed  the 
Government,  that  it  was  thought  judicious  to 
issue  a  proclamation  stating  that  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  bread  be  rationed.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  a  fearful  waste  in  bread. 
It  was  given  to  the  horses  because  it  was  less 
expensive  than  hay  or  oats.  It  was  converted 
into  biscuits,  which  every  one  stored  up  in 
case  of  a  famine;  and  when  this  was  put  a  stop 
to,  not  a  family  but  bought  double  the  quantity 
they  required,  cutting  it  in  thin  slices,  and 
toasting  them,  so  that  they  might  keep.10  All 
other  kinds  of  eatables  continued  to  rise  enor- 
mously in  price.  "Since  the  3rd  (said  the  writer 
of  a  letter,  dated  December  15  th,)  we  have  had 
only  a  pound  of  horse-flesh  for  five  persons  in 
three  days,  making  thirty  grammes  per  head 
daily.  Formerly  we  could  supplement  our 
rations  by  purchase  ;  but  nothing  is  now  to  be 
got  at  any  price.  For  variety,  salted  codfish 
is  served  out  for  three  days,  and  salt  her- 
rings for  three  days.  The  butchers'  shops  are 
opened  only  every  third  day.  Fresh  vege- 
tables are  at  an  enormous  price,  and  a  fine 
cabbage  costs  five  francs  ;  [indeed,  cabbages 
were  often  sold  leaf  by  leaf.]  Milk  is  only  to 
be  had  for  children.  Our  usual  fare  consists  of 
beans,  rice,  and  a  few  potatoes."  According  to 
the  Patrie,  on  the  17th  of  December,  asses' 
flesh  was  2f.  per  lb. ;  mules'  flesh  the  same 
price ;  a  cat,  8f. ;  a  dog,  lOf. ;  duck,  20f. ; 
chicken,  15f. ;  mutton  kidneys,  2f. ;  mutton 
cutlets,  If.  50c. ;  eggs,  If.  each  ;  butter,  15f.  to 
20f.  per  lb. ;  sausages,  50c.  each  ;  turkey,  30f. 
goose,  40f.;  pike,  25f. ;  leg  of  mutton,  12f. 
coffee,  3f.  per  lb.;  sugar,  80c;  salt,  If.  50c. 
pepper,  If.  50c. ;  lard,  5f. ;  salad  oil,  5f. ;  lamp 
oil,  2f.  50c.  ;  candles,  2f.  The  filthiest  greases 
were  sold  as  fat,  and  gruyere  cheese  was  so 
dear  that  people  gave  each  other  small  bits 
as  presents.  After  recounting  many  facts  of 
this  kind,  M.  de  Sarcey  says,  "  We  were  all 
cleaned  out,  and  had  hardly  enough  for  the  im- 


mediate necessities  of  each  day.  What  must 
it  have  been  with  those  who  had  nothing  put 
by,  that  is,  with  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Parisians  ?  "  The  men  were  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  with  their  franc  and  a  half  a  day,  which 
many  of  them  were  base  enough  to  spend  in 
drink ;  but  the  poor  women  waiting  for  hours 
in  the  biting  cold  for  a  morsel  of  bread  !  What 
it  cost  them,  the  mortality  bill  will  tell  us 
but  too  plainly.  "This  went  up  week  by 
week  from  1,200  to  1,300  which  was  the  nor- 
mal average  of  deaths,  first  to  2,000,  then  to 
2,400,  then  to  3,000,  4,000,  and  in  the  last 
week  (of  December)  to  4,500.  Pneumonia, 
colds,  diarrhoea,  and  all  the  black  cortege  of 
maladies  which  continual  exposure  and  in- 
sufficient food  cannot  fail  to  cause,  swooped 
down  on  this  wretched  host  of  human  beings. 
Everywhere  we  met  hearses  on  their  way  to 
the  cemetery.  For  the  children  there  was 
even  less  ceremony ;  their  little  coffins  were 
taken  by  some  mute,  who  put  them  under  his 
arm  as  one  would  a  bale  of  goods,  and  carried 
them  to  a  common  grave,  where  he  placed 
them  amongst  several  others.  The  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  already  too  small,  swarmed  with 
corpses  which  no  one  knew  what  to  do  with. 
The  carelessness  of  the  interments  was  a  very 
melancholy  sign  among  a  population  which 
carries  its  reverence  for  the  dead  to  supersti- 
tion. The  splendid  chapter  of  Thucydides 
on  the  plague  at  Athens  came  to  my  me- 
mory more  than  once.  In  moments  of  extreme 
suffering  we  always  see  a  like  insensibility."  u 
If  these  processions  of  the  dead,  and  in 
particular  the  frequent  passage  of  small  coffins 
through  the  streets,  and  the  haggard  women 
and  children  waiting  en  queue  for  their  morsel 
of  daily  food,  and  the  comparative  silence  of 
the  streets  at  night,  broken  only  by  the  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  gave  a  mournful  aspect  to 
the  city ;  there  were  occasionally  scenic  effects 
which  almost  converted  the  war  into  a  stage 
play.  On  the  night  which  Ducrot  passed  in 
triumph  on  the  plateau  he  had  won  in  the 
buckle  of  the  Marne,  the  electric  light  was 
directed  from  the  top  of  Montmartre  upon  the 
whole  plain  of  Gennevilliers.  With  M.  Bazin's 
powerful  machine  it  was  possible  to  search  the 
entire  country  from  Mont  Valdrien  to  Fort  dfl 
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la  Briche,  and  all  Paris  flocked  out  to  witness 
the  fairy-like  scene,  when  the  streets  of  the 
city  or  the  surrounding  country  were  thus 
lighted  up  by  the  electric  ray. 

Then  there  was  the  martial  stir,  and  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sortie  or  a  military  demonstration  to  stir 
the  blood  of  the  Parisians.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  kind  in  the  month  of 
December,  was  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
position  of  Le  Bourget  on  the  21st.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  this  village  was 
suddenly  captured  by  the  French,  and  retaken 
by  the  enemy  on  the  30th  of  October  (ante,  p. 
152).  As  before  remarked,  the  place  was  of  no 
strategical  value,  but  it  seems  to  have  become 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  French  to  drive 
the  Prussians  out  if  possible,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  fortified  the  position,  as  the  assail- 
ants found  to  their  cost.  The  attack  was,  as 
usual,  preceded  by  a  cannonade  from  the  forts, 
and  sustained  by  demonstrations  on  other 
points.  Four  battalions  of  Vinoy's  corps  on 
the  right  carried  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  Ville- 
Evrard,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Maison-Blanche ;  but 
during  the  succeeding  night  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  General  Blaise, 
who  commanded,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall. 
He  was  shot  down  by  the  Saxons  while  he 
was  warming  himself  at  his  bivouac  fire  at 
Ville-Evrard.  Some  of  the  French  soldiers, 
though  deprived  of  their  commander,  made  a 
gallant  stand,  but  others  took  to  flight  and 
spread  alarm  through  the  neighbouring  villages 
as  far  as  head-quarters.  Under  the  guns  of 
Valerien  on  the  other  side,  General  Noel  made 
a  diversion  in  the  direction  of  Montretout, 
Buzenval,  and  Longboyau;  while  a  company 
of  Engineers  under  Captain  Faure  gained  pos- 
session of  the  ile  de  Chiard.  As  for  the  main 
attack,  it  appears,  even  from  the  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  fight  given  by  the  Staats  Anzeiger 
that  the  French  succeeded  in  turning  the 
position  of  Le  Bourget  by  the  north-west,  and 
having  earned  that  half  of  it,  captured  or 
destroyed  the  little  garrison.  Admiral  de  la 
Ronciere's  sailors  rushed  to  the  assault  axe  in 
hand,  as  if  they  were  boarding  a  ship,  and 
literally  chopped    down  the   enemy  at  their 


guns.  Eighty-eight  prisoners  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  off  to  St.  Denis.12  The  other  or 
southern  half  of  the  village  was  attempted  in 
vain;  every  house  was  found  to  be  fortified, 
and  from  every  window,  roof,  and  cellar  a  for- 
midable fusillade  kept  the  assailants  at  bay  ; 
it  was  indeed  afterwards  stated  that  the 
French  made  but  a  poor  resistance  when  the 
two  and  a  half  battalions  of  the  Guard  which 
were  moved  up  to  recover  the  western  side 
with  the  support  of  a  couple  of  batteries,  went 
forward  to  their  allotted  task,  and  actually 
recovered  a  few  of  the  previously  captured 
defenders.  There  was  fighting  also  for  the 
possession  of  Stains,  the  chief  German  outpost 
facing  St.  Denis,  on  the  north-east  of  that 
fortress.  Here  Prince  Augustus  was  in  the 
vicinity, and  ordered  up  reinforcements;  but  the 
garrison  of  five  companies  strong  was  well  pro- 
tected by  its  position,  and  beat  off  without  diffi- 
culty the  two  attacks  made  on  it.  Drancy,  lying 
immediately  on  the  other  or  western  side  of  Le 
Bourget,  was  said  to  have  been  held  for  some 
time  previously  as  neutral  ground,  and  not  to 
have  been  occupied  by  either  party  with  the 
intention  of  holding  it  on  the  day  of  the  fight. 
Afterwards  it  was  fortified  by  the  French. 

If  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Paris  could 
not  get  beyond  a  certain  point,  even  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting,  the  populace  were  still  more 
like  caged  animals,  which  could  only  glare 
through  the  bars,  and  now  and  then  perhaps 
get  a  glimpse  of  their  keepers.14  Beyond  an 
excursion  to  one  of  the  detached  forts,  which 
required  a  special  pass  from  General  Trochu, 
the  only  trip  of  any  length  open  to  the 
Parisians  was  the  tour  of  the  enceinte,  by 
means  of  the  circular  railway ;  and  whenever 
the  afternoon  was  invitingly  fine,  the  people 
flocked  to  the  stations  in  shoals.  On  Sundays 
entire  families — the  father  in  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard,  while  the  son  Avas  per- 
haps a  Mobile — occupied  seats  on  the  roofs  of 
the  carriages,  and,  duly  provided  with  pocket 
telescopes,  made  the  round,  intent  on  ob- 
taining a  view  of  the  bastions,  the  breech- 
loaders, the  advanced  redoubts,  the  exterior 
forts,  and,  above  all,  the  Prussians,  of  whom 
they  were  always  hearing,  and  through  whose 
presence   in   their  neighbourhood   they  were 
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now  beginning  to  suffer  so  severely.15  The 
reader  would  misapprehend  the  fact,  however, 
if  he  supposed  that  masses  of  troops  were 
generally  visible.  Those  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  German  lines  were  often  surprised  to 
find  they  could  go  for  miles  without  seeing 
five  hundred  men.  In  some  cases  they  would 
see  none  at  all.16  No  wonder  that  ignorant 
civilians  in  the  city  continually  exclaimed 
against  General  Trochu  for  not  breaking  the 
line  of  investment.  The  better  informed  knew 
that  such  apparently  deserted  places  were 
such  as  no  army  corps  could  approach  with- 
out raising  an  alarm,  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  concentrate  70,000  or 
80,000  men  against  the  deploying  columns 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  villages, 
villas,  and  country  houses  outside  the  walls 
of  Paris  not  only  gave  shelter  to  the  Germans, 
and  often  stores  of  wine  and  food,  but  they 
were  invaluable  elements  in  the  defence.  By 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  utilized,  the 
city  was  literally  girdled  with  barricades,  and 
every  wall  was  loopholed,  so  that  an  assail- 
ing force  which  had  once  advanced  beyond 
the  cover  of  artillery,  had  really  to  carry 
one  entrenched  position  after  another,  each 
stronger  |than  the  one  in  advance  of  it,  and 
capable  of  opening  a  heavier  fire.  The  system 
of  signals,  too,  was  practically  perfect.  Posts 
were  established  near  the  outlying  pickets, 
where  a  few  poles  on  which  to  run  up  flags  by 
day,  and  to  burn  beacons  at  night,  were 
erected  to  notify  a  coming  attack.  The  elec- 
tric wires  connecting  every  command  extended 
to  head-quarters.  Every  house  with  a  good 
view  was  turned  into  an  observatory,  or  look- 
out, from  which  the  French  were  incessantly 
watched  through  powerful  glasses,  each  day 
being  divided  into  periods  for  observation  and 
reports  thereon.  1V  Hereafter,  many  a  story 
will  be  told  of  the  romance  of  this  outpost 
duty  round  Paris — of  the  rases,  the  surprises, 
and  the  mixed  tragi-comedy  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. One  story  went  that  the  German  senti- 
nels wore  white  cloaks  when  they  stood 
against  walls,  green  ones  when  they  appeared 
in  the  fields,  brown  ones  for  the  woods,  and 
grey  ones  for  the  mist.  This  was  related  as  a 
fact   in   the   hearing  of  a   Parisian.     "  Tiens 


tiens  ! "  said  he,  with  a  show  of  disdain,  not 
unmingled  with  admiration ;  "  their  tricks  are 
inexhaustible."  "  But,"  said  another,  "  I  will 
tell  you  one  of  their  tricks  which  deserves 
praise,  and  from  which  we  might  learn  a  les- 
son. They  go  about  their  work  very  quietly ; 
we  make  too  much  noise  with  our  clarions  and 
drums — we  warn  the  enemy  of  our  movements 
a  mile  off.  How  much  better  is  their  low 
whistle !  Their  people  hear  it  well  enough, 
and  we  do  not  hear  it  at  all."  *  But  talking 
of  whistles,"  the  conversation  went  on,  "  have 
you  heard  of  that  other  dodge  ?  The  other 
night  they  managed  a  reconnaissance  in  the 
woods  of  Clamart  by  means  of  hootings  like 
so  many  owls.  Our  fellows  heard  the  hooting, 
and  could  not  make  out  what  it  was  at  first. 
They  have  got  a  little  instrument  to  hoot 
with."  Another  said,  "  Quite  as  good  as  the 
owl  is  the  dog  trick.  The  outposts  at  Creteil 
have  a  dog  who  watches  for  them,  and  barks 
when  any  one  approaches."  Then  yet  ano- 
ther, "  Oh,  they  are  ingenious  enough — and 
that  dog  reminds  me  that  they  like  to  take 
things  easy.  We  made  a  reconnaissance  to 
the  Maison  Blanche  the  other  day.  We  found 
one  of  the  houses  with  a  large  room  loopholed. 
But  if  you  imagine  that  the  Prussians  stand 
before  these  loopholes  you  are  mistaken.  They 
sit  on  chairs.  In  another  house  there  were  no 
chairs — they  had  to  sit  on  planks — I  suppose 
the  chairs  had  been  burnt ;  but  to  make  the 
benches  easier  for  the  rotund  sentinels — what 
do  you  think  ?  they  had  got  the  pillows  from 
the  bed  in  the  next  room,  and  therewithal 
made  cushions  to  repose  upon." 

The  system  of  outposts  around  Paris  con- 
stituted the  very  backbone  of  the  besiegers' 
strength,  and  is  deserving  of  our  particular 
attention.  A  paper  read  by  Major-General 
Walker,  C.B.,  before  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,18  contains  some  exact  information 
on  the  subject,  of  which  we  proceed  to  avail 
ourselves  so  far  as  necessary  in  a  popular 
history.  General  Walker  compares  the  me- 
chanism of  the  system  to  that  of  an  English 
battalion  thrown  into  skirmishing  order,  with 
its  line  of  skirmishers,  supports,  and  reserve. 
First,  there  is  the  main  body  '  Gros  cler  Vor- 
posten,  or   reserve ; '   secondly,   the   supports, 
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'Pikets  or  JRepHs;'  thirdly,  the  outposts,  'Feld- 
wachen' with  the  line  of  sentries  or  vedettes, 
their  detached  posts,  and  patrols.  The  Feldiva- 
chen — one  of  whose  covered  posts  is  represented 
in  our  engraving,  stand  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
and  they  in  especial  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  watchfulness.  They  have  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  to  keep  him  as  far  as  possible 
always  in  view,  to  guard  against  surprise,  and, 
in  case  of  attack,  to  resist  the  first  shock.  The 
'  Pikets'  and  the  '  Gros '  are,  so  to  say,  only 
supporting  bodies.  According  to  these  first 
principles  the  position  of  the  different  posts  is 
regulated.  The  ' Feldxvachcn'  occupy  the  ground 
continuously,  detaching  the  necessary  vedettes 
and  patrols.  As  a  rule,  each  '  Feldwache ' 
would  have  its  '  Repli,'  and  in  this  case  the 
'  Repli  '  is  posted  immediately  in  the  rear.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  two  '  Feldwachen ' 
have  a  '  Repli '  in  common,  in  which  case 
the  latter  takes  post  near  the  centre  of  the 
rear  of  both.  This,  however,  seldom  hap- 
pens, and  it.  is  considered  better  that  each 
'  Feldwache '  should  have  its  proper  'Repli'  or 
support.  The  number  of  the  outposts  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  force  which  is  cantoned 
or  bivouacked  behind  them  and  the  extent  of 
ground  which  it  covers  ;  but  the  rule  is  to  send 
out  as  few  detachments  as  are  consistent  with 
perfect  security.  The  intervals  between  them 
are  also  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  by  the  special  object  for  which  they  are 
posted.  The  same  considerations  also  govern 
the  distance  between  the  ' Feldwachen'  and  the 
'  Pikets,'  which  mustbe  so  regulated  that  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  and  violent  attack,  the  driv- 
ing in  the  first  line  may  not  inevitably  com- 
promise the  second.  The  distance  is  therefore 
so  regulated  that  the  commander  of  the  'Repli' 
may  have  sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  retreat  or  defence.  In  the 
third  line  stands  the  main  body,  '  Gros  '  or  re- 
serve. This  '  Gros '  is  always  a  compact  force, 
and  is  under  command  of  the  officer  who  is 
charged  with  the  control  of  the  whole.  By 
placing  it  towards  the  centre,  or  rather  behind 
the  centre,  of  the  more  advanced  posts,  and  by 
its  being  concentrated  in  one  body,  he  is  ena- 
bled to  operate  in  all  directions,  and  to  keep 
his  whole  force  in  hand.     It  is  considered  ex- 


tremely unadvisable  either  to  divide  the  'Gros' 
or  to  post  it  behind  one  of  the  'wings,  as  inter- 
fering with  unity  of  command;  in  such  a  case 
the  Germans  prefer  to  form  another  group  of 
outposts,  and  their  standing  rule  is,  that  each 
supporting  body  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  rear  of  the  centre  of  its  advanced  line. 

The  arm  from  which  the  outposts  are  fur- 
nished depends  equally  upon  circumstances. 
Cavalry  is  preferred  by  day  and  on  open 
ground,  because  it  moves  more  quickly,  and 
can  be  pushed  forward  to  a  greater  distance 
from  its  supports,  therefore  covering  more 
ground,  and  allowing  more  time  from  prepara- 
tion to  the  force  in  rear;  but  on  broken 
ground  and  by  night,  infantry  is  by  prefer- 
ence employed.  This  applies  only  to  the 
'Feldwachen  and  their  supports;  the  '  Gros'  is 
invariably  a  mixed  force.  When  the  advanced 
posts  are  furnished  by  the  infantry,  a  few  dra- 
goons are  attached  to  each  as  orderlies.  Heavy 
cavalry  are  seldom  employed  on  this  duty, 
which  is  more  suited  to  light  cavalry,  who  are 
in  truth  the  real  outposts  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  all  descriptions  of 
infantry  are  employed  indifferently,  except 
that  rifle  battalions  are  preferred  when  a 
special  watchfulness  is  necessary. 

The  '  Feldwachen '  occupy  the  first  line, 
they  are  the  real  outposts.  Their  number  and 
strength  depend  on  the  ground,  on  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  number  of  men  who 
can  be  spared  for  this  duty.  They  are  generally 
in  the  strength  of  a  third  or  half  a  company, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  men,  a  force  which  suffices 
for  all  emergencies.  All  the  '  Feldivachen  ' 
occupying  the  same  point  take  up  their  ground 
simultaneously.  The  officer  commanding  the 
outposts  indicates  the  position,  toward  which 
they  advance  with  skirmishers  and  patrols  in 
the  front.  The  most  desirable  positions  are 
ranges  of  hills,  watercourses,  open  spaces  in 
forests,  the  edges  of  woods,  the  front  or  flanks 
of  villages.  In  the  two  last-  named  cases  the 
sentries  are  pushed  out  into  the  open  during 
the  night,  so  that  the  outpost  guards  may  be 
drawn  closer,  so  as  to  occupy  these  defensible- 
positions.  Thus  all  the  advanced  parties 
advance  simultaneously,  covered  by  a  veil  of 
patrols,  which   conceals   their   own,   but   en- 
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GERMAN   "FELDWACHE,"   OR  OUTPOST, 

ON   THE    LINE    OF    THE    SEINE    BETWEEN   ARGENTEUIL    AND    BEZONS.* 

1.  The  "  Gros,"  or  Reserve,  at  Satrouville  and  the  neighbouring  Tillages  (not  shown  in  the  plan). 

A.  The  "  Soutien,"  Support,  or  main  body  of  outpost  at  Chateau-le-JIarais. 

a.  Picquet ;  b,  c,  if,  double  sentries ;  e,  non-commissioned  officers'  picquet ;  f,  non-commissioned  officers'  picquet  from  tlie  guard  at  Argenteui 
g,  double  sentry  fromy";  k,  double  sentry  from  i;  i,  bridge  guard  in  .Argenteuil ;  k]  non-commissioned  officers'  picquet  at  the  railway  bridge 
Argenteuil ;   /,  double  sentry  of  the  picquet  at  Bezons  (not  shown) ;    m,  m,  rifle  trench  ;   n,  n,  embankment  behind  which  the  French  were  poster 

Distakces. — From  Satrouville  to  Argenteuil,  a  little  over  three  miles  ;  from  Bezons  to  Argenteuil,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  ;  fr< 
A,  main  body  or  support  of  outpost,  to  rifle  trench,  over  a  mile  :  from  Satrouville  to  Bezons,  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters. 

The  sheltered  positions  selected  for  the  picquets  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  to  expose  as  few  men  as  possible. 

•  From  a  sketch  by  a  Prussian  officer  of  the  Guaid,  given  by  Major-general  Walker,  C  B.,  in  his  Lecture  on  Oulpost  Duly. 


deavours  to  discover  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  these  are  pushed  on  if  possible  to  a  covered 
position,  where  they  remain  till  the  '  Feld- 
wachen'  have  taken  post,  and  are  then  re- 
called. 

The  '  Feldwachen '  are  divided  into  (1)  The 
main  body,  often  called  '  Soutien  der  Feld- 
wache ; '  (2)  The  chain  of  double  sentries  ;  (3) 
The  examining  piquet ;  (4)  The  patrols ;  (5) 
The  non-commissioned  officers'  post.  The 
'Soutien'  is  the  main  guard  from  which  all  the 
detachments  are  furnished.  It  is  posted  under 
cover,  but  so  that  when  required  it  can  rein- 
force any  part  of  the  position  without  delay, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sentries,  that, 
it    r c   :-    '    '7 "' 


•;    ^ 


attack;   surprise, 


whether  by  day  or  night,  may  be  avoide* 
This  distance,  however,  is  ruled  by  the  natui 
of  the  ground.  In  very  broken  ground  it  ma 
be  as  little  as  100,  in  no  ground  should  it  ex 
ceed-300  to  400  paces  for  infantry.  Gavalr 
vedettes  may  be  pushed  out  to  the  distance  c 
1,000  or  1,200  paces. 

The  sentries  are  relieved  every  two  hour 
The  guard  posts  a  connecting  sentry,  so  th? 
he  can  see  the  chain  of  vedettes,  and  be  see 
from  the  guard.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
second  must  be  placed.  It  is  the  duty  of  th: 
sentry  to  report  immediately  any  unusuf 
movement  or  alteration  in  the  front,  and  t 
warn  the  commanding  officer  of  the  approac. 
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the  knapsacks  placed  with'  the  arms.  Half 
the  guard  attends  to  the  cooking,  carrying 
water,  etc.,  the  other  half  remains  in  readiness 
to  turn  out  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  no  man 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  guard.  The  belts  are 
never  taken  off.  In  the  cavalry  the  horses 
are  always  bridled  up,  except  when  feeding 
and  watering,  and  never  unsaddled.  In  very, 
special  instances  both  cooking  and  smoking 
are  forbidden.  Provisions  and  other  require- 
ments are  to  be  brought  up  by  a  party  from 
the  support.  By  night  the  whole  guard  is  to 
be  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Salutes  are  only  given  by  rising  and 
standing  at  attention.  At  night  the  sentry 
over  the  arms  challenges  all  persons  who 
approach  his  post.  With  a  view  to  ensuring 
regularity  in  the  reliefs,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  disturbance  of  the  men,  they  are 
told  off  into  patrols  and  sentries,  and  the  dif- 
ferent reliefs  pile  their  arms  together.  The 
advanced  sentries  arc  always  double,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  send  a 
report  to  the  guard  the  post  may  still  be  oc- 
cupied. The  first  great  principle  is  as  few 
sentries  as  possible,  but  plenty  of  patrols.  The 
interval  between  the  posts  depends  on  the 
ground,  the  rule  being  observed  that  the  whole 
front  must  be  kept  under  view,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  fire.  A  perfect  connection 
must  be  maintained  with  the  sentries  of  the 
neighbouring  guards,  which  is  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  be  interrupted,  and  the  whole 
line  must  form  one  '  chain  of  sentries.'  The 
two  men  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other  that 
they  can  converse  in  a  low  tone,  but  not  too  far, 
or  instead  of  a  chain  of  double  sentries  there 
would  be  one  of  single  posts,  and  they  must 
be  near  enough  to  give  each  other  mutual 
support  with  the  arme  blanche.  Salutes  are 
given  by  sloping  arms,  front  to  the  enemy ;  at 
other  times  the  sentries  carry  their  rifles  ns 
is  most  convenient.  A  cavalry  vedette  is  not 
allowed  to  dismount,  but  smoking  on  sentry 
is  allowed.  The  sentries  and  vedettes  must 
never  take  their  attention  off  the  ground  in 
front  of  them,  and  must  give  immediate  notice 
of  any  new  occurrence.  If  the  enemy  advances 
they  fire  as  a  signal  to  the  whole  chain,  and 
one  man  goes  to  the  guard  to  report  the  reason. 


It  is  even  the  duty  of  the  neighbouring  sen- 
tries, if  a  shot  is  fired  anywhere  in  the  line,  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  cause.  In  the  event 
of  a  sudden  attack,  the  sentries  are  not  permit- 
ted to  run  in  directly  on  their  guard,  partly  to 
avoid  throwing  it  into  confusion,  partly  to  give 
a  front  for  its  fire,  partly  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
Already  the  reader  may  see  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  soldiers  of  the  Garde  Nationale  or 
Garde  Mobile  stamp  could  ever  succeed  in 
taking  these  cool  business-like  outposts  by 
surprise. 

As  usual,  pass-words  and  challenges  are  con- 
certed between  the  sentries  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  lines  around 
Paris  a  low  whistle,  as  before  mentioned  (ante, 
p.  371),  was  generally  substituted  for  the  old- 
fashioned  challenge,  the  rule  being  to  do  all 
as  noiselessly  as  possible.  All  night  long  the 
sentries  patrolled  the  line,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  them  was  always  at  the 
position,  so  that  there  was  never  any  moment 
when  those  watchful  eyes  were  not  peering 
out  into  the  darkness  at  regular  intervals  all 
round  the  immense  circle  of  investment. 
Besides  these  patrols  there  were  others  de- 
voted to  reconnoitering,  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  three  men.  They  were  considered 
of  greater  importance  even  than  the  chain  of 
vedettes,  their  object  being  to  creep  up  to  the 
enemy's  position,  which  they  did  as  silently 
as  possible,  frequently  stopping  to  listen  and 
make  observations.  Their  business  was  to 
avoid  any  interference  with  the  enemy,  to 
move  secretly,  and  convey  intelligence  into 
their  own  lines.  In  a  word,  their  object  was, 
by  all  and  every  means,  to  carry  out  their  own 
purpose.  Here,  again,  the  reader  may  sec  the 
difference  between  this  system  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  French  outposts  to  engage  in  ad- 
venture, and  get  a  shot  if  possible  at  the 
enemy's  patrols.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
cunning  of  Indian  warfare  compared  with  the 
chivalry  of  the  times  when  a  French  com- 
mander courteously  requested  his  enemies,  the 
English,  to  fire  first. 

Besides  the  non-commissioned  officers'  pic- 
quet  of  three  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
all  persons  who  seek  to  pass  through  the  line 
of  posts,  the  system  allows  of  similar  picquets, 
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varying  in  strength  from  six  to  fifteen  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  some  salient  point 
of  which  the  enemy  might  otherwise  get 
possession,  but  which  cannot  easily  be  visited 
by  the  reconnoitering  patrols ;  or  their  busi- 
ness may  be  to  occupy  the  interval  between 
any  two  '  Feldtvachen,'  when  it  is  greater 
than  usual ;  or,  again,  to  guard  the  communi- 
cation on  the  flanks  of  a  line  of  outposts. 
The  system  is  perfected  by  an  arrangement 
which  makes  it  the  first  duty  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  '  Feldivache,'  after  he  has  chosen 
his  position  and  placed  his  posts,  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  ground  he  occupies,  and 
exactly  define  his  position.  This  is  sent  in  to 
the  commander  of  the  outpost. 

The  '  Repli  or  Pihet '  generally  consists  of 
the  remainder  of  the  company  or  squadron 
which  furnishes  the  line  of  advanced  posts, 
and  is  established  towards  the  centre  of  the 
rear  but  somewhat  to  the  flank  of  the  line  of 
retreat  of  them,  so  as  not  to  be  involved  by 
their  retirement.  It  secures  itself  from  sur- 
prise by  a  connecting  sentry  or  sentries  over 
the  arms,  and  by  constant  communication 
with  the  front.  Knapsacks  are  taken  off,  but 
the  men  keep  on  their  belts.  In  fact, '  the 
same  rules  apply  equally  to  this  body  and  to 
its  advanced  parties.  The  object  of  the  Repli 
is  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  outer  line,  to  re- 
ceive it  if  driven  in,  and  under  particular 
circumstances  to  hold  defensible  points  till  the 
troops  in  rear  have  gained  time  to  assemble. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  '  Gros,'  main 
body  or  reserve,  is  almost  invariably  composed 
of  all  arms,  and  in  strength  proportioned  to 
its  detachments.  It  includes  of  course  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  guns.  This  force  occu- 
pies a  bivouac  or  cantonment,  providing  for 
its  security  by  camp  guards  at  each  village  or 
bivouac ;  in  the  example  given  (ante,  p.  373) 
Satrouville  and  the  adjoining  villages  arc  occu- 
pied by  the  '  Gros.'  It  stands  under  the  special 
command  of  the  commander  of  the  outposts, 
and  is  posted  near  that  point  at  which  the 
main  resistance  is  intended  to  be  offered. 
The  extent  of  front  depends,  like  all  matters 
connected  with  this  duty,  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground ;  but,  speaking  generally,  a  front  of 
three  English  miles   is  looked   upon   as   the 


ordinary  extent  of  such  a  command.  If  it  is 
intended  to  defend  any  particular  position  in 
the  advanced  line,  emplacements  are  made  for 
the  number  of  guns  to  be  employed,  but  they 
are  permanently  occupied.  On  the  alarm 
being  sounded,  the  whole  body  of  the  reserve 
gets  under  arms,  and  remains  so  until  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  is  explained.  As  the 
nature  of  the  service  requires,  the  baggage  is 
always  packed  and  parked.  The  entire  out- 
post, in  a  word,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  instant  action,  and  we  have  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  example  we  have  given  by  the 
number  of  such  outposts  all  around  Paris,  and 
connect  them  all,  first,  with  the  corps  d'arme'e 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  finally,  with  the 
little  room  occupied  by  Moltke  at  Versailles, 
by  means  of  telegraph  wires,19  to  understand, 
in  some  measure,  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
force  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  keep 
double  or  treble  their  number  under  lock  and 
key. 

While,  however,  it  is  instructive  to  contrast 
this  system  with  the  spasmodic  action  and 
the  recklessness  of  the  French  patriotic  troops 
previously  described  (ante,  p.  364),  it  would 
be  equally  unjust  and  absurd  to  charge  this 
waste  of  animal  energy,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  or  their  want  of  steadiness,  wholly  to  the 
men  themselves.  It  was  the  want  of  system,  a 
consequence  of  the  complete  break  doAvn  of 
the  army  administration,  that  was  primarily 
to  blame.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  these 
demoralized  troops  had  been  condemned  to 
rot  in  inaction  for  three  months,  or  if  they 
were  kept  moving  it  was  chiefly  to  go  through 
some  useless  routine  of  military  duty.  There 
was  no  organized  and  persistent  attempt  to 
establish  position  against  position  and  entrench- 
ment against  entrenchment.  Life  at  the  fore- 
posts  for  the  National  Guards  was  intoler- 
ably wearisome.  Having  nothing  better  to 
do  they  took  to  drinking  and  gambling,  and 
in  this  half-muddled  state  they  fraternized 
with  the  German  vedettes,  or  fired  at  random 
into  their  lines  as  the  humour  took  them. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  rally  for  more  serious 
.business,  as  in  the  case  of  night  attacks  and 
surprises ;  and  there  were  romantic  instances, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  which  indi- 
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vidual  adventurers,  unlike  the  reconnoitering 
patrol  of  the  Germans,  adopted  a  rule  of  their 
own.  Of  this  character  were  the  proceedings 
of  Sergeant  Hoff,  of  whom  such  exploits  were 
related  that  his  real  existence  in  flesh  and 
blood  began  to  be  doubted,  and  there  were 
those  who  regarded  him  as  the  mere  embodi- 
ment  of  ruse.  Serjeant  Hoff,  however,  was 
no  myth.  M.  Sarcey  says  :  "  Yriarte,  the  sati- 
rical painter  of  all  our  Parisian  eccentricities, 
first  revealed  to  us  this  mysterious  being. 
Yriarte  belonged  to  General  Vinoy's  staff,  and 
he  noticed  Hoff's  appearance  in  the  reports 
every  morning.  Being  anxious  to  know  more 
about  him  he  made  inquiries,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  was  a  native  of  Saverne,  and 
that  the  Prussians  on  their  way  through  that 
town  had  shot  his  aged  father,  whom  the  son 
had  sworn  to  revenge.  He  had  sworn  to  kill  a 
Prussian  every  day.  He  started  each  night, 
generally  alone,  dressed  as  a  poacher  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  spying  out  the  enemy's 
hiding  places,  following  him  step  by  step,  and 
remaining  on  the  watch  five  hours  at  a  time 
if  necessary,  silent  as  a  red-skin,  and  falling 
suddenly  on  his  prey,  whom  he  despatched 
without  a  word.  One  day,  after  concealing 
himself  among  some  reeds  up  to  his  waist  in 
water  until  dark,  he  fell  upon  a  vedette,  trans- 
ited him  with  his  bayonet,  and  put  himself  in 
the  Prussian's  place.  The  corporal  of  the  guard 
soon  came  round,  accompanied  by  a  fresh 
sentinel.  Hoff  killed  the  one  with  a  sword- 
thrust,  the  other  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  and  rapidly  made  off.  He  was  often 
put  in  command  of  small  expeditions,  and  as 
he  inspired  the  men  with  great  confidence, 
every  one  wanted  to  join  him."  Serjeant 
Hoff  was  decorated,  and  became  the  pet  of 
Paris ;  but  he  was  never  seen  after  the  sortie 
of  December  2nd,  in  which  he  was  probably 
killed.20 

We  have  mentioned  incidentally  how  the 
theatres  and  public  buildings  in  Paris  were 
converted  into  hospitals  (ante,  pp.  213,  214). 
When  the  war  broke  out,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Intendance  was  ill-prepared 
to  undertake  the  sanitary  and  medical  adminis- 
tration of  the  army,  and  two  societies  were  in- 
stantly formed,  whose  distinguishing  badge  was 


the  Red  Cross  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  One 
of  these,  called  the  "  International  Association 
for  Assisting  the  Wounded  on  Land  and 
Sea,"  was  semi-official  in  its  origin,  and  many 
people  of  fashion  were  enrolled  in  its  ranks. 
It  began  its  operations  by  providing  field 
hospitals  on  the  American  system,  the  first  of 
which  was  ready  for  inspection  as  early  as 
the  2nd  of  August.  The  entire  organization 
of  the  society,  including  the  provision  of  the 
first  hospital,  had  been  accomplished  in  twelve 
days.  Many  such  were  subsequently  sent  into 
the  various  battle-fields  of  the  provinces,  where 
they  constituted  a  new  and  most  humane 
feature  in  warfare,  as  by  their  means  the 
irremovable  wounded  could  be  treated  on  the 
spot  till  they  were  completely  cured.  The 
staff  of  every  such  hospital  consisted  of  a  head 
surgeon,  four  surgeons,  ten  assistant  surgeons, 
and  twelve  sub-assistants,  having  under  their 
orders  fifty-two  infirmarians,  of  whom  two 
were  non-commissioned  officers,  and  four  cor- 
porals. This  staff  was  completed  by  an  almoner, 
a  pastor,  and  three  accountants.  The  uniform  of 
the  officers  was  a  marine  tunic,  a  dark  blue  waist- 
coat, called  the  African  waistcoat,  dark  blue 
trousers,  soft  boots,  and  a  white  or  blue  ke'pi 
with  the  badge  of  the  red  cross.  Further,  to 
show  the  great  scale  on  which  this  institution 
was  organized,  each  field  hospital  required  forty 
horses,  of  which  twelve  were  draught  horses, 
for  conveying  its  material,  comprising  eight 
carriages,  seventeen  large  tents  with  their  beds, 
fifty-one  small  ones,  and  innumerable  cases  of 
linen.  Each  of  the  large  tents  contained 
twenty-four  beds,  and  covered  on  an  average 
a  superficies  of  six  yaixls  in  width  by  eight 
yards  long ;  yet  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
extremely  easy  to  put  up  and  take  down. 
One  could  be  ready  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  when  the  halt  was  called.  For  the  con- 
veyance of  the  wounded  to  the  tent,  each  field 
hospital  possessed  three  hundred  beds  or  litters, 
and  a  hundred  hand-barrows,  or  "  stretchers." 
It  was  estimated  that  at  each  battle  one  of 
these  establishments  could  take  charge  of  from 
1,500  to  2,000  wounded.  Besides,  each  hospital 
had  power  to  draw  on  the  reserve  of  the 
medical  staff,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
great  physician  Nelaton. 
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The  second  voluntary  association  for  the 
same  purpose  was  called  the  "  Society  of 
Ambulances  of  the  Press."  It  was  started  by 
the  Gaulois,  a  paper  of  Imperialistic  sym- 
pathies, which  opened  its  columns  to  a  sub- 
scription. In  the  first  month  a  million  of 
francs  was  subscribed  by  its  readers,  where- 
upon an  association  of  journalists  was  formed 
to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
In  its  general  course  of  procedure  this  society 
resembled  the  Internationale,  but  it  distin- 
guished itself  by  carrying  out  the  American 
system  in  its  highest  perfection.  This  ambu- 
lance constituted  quite  an  encampment  in  the 
Avenue  de  lTmperatrice  (which  had  recently 
been  rechristened  the  Avenue  Uhrich — the 
gallant    defender    of    Strasburo-    not    having 


type  of  what  a  field  hospital  should  be.  It 
had  the  advantage  of  being  situated  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  which  the  convalescent 
were  able  to  take  frequent  rides.  The  chaplain 
of  this  great  ambulance,  Monseigneur  Bauer, 
Archbishop  of  Syracuse,21  had  under  his  orders 
eight  hundi-ed  Christian  Brothers  devoted  to 
the  work  of  charity  in  some  of  its  most  repul- 
sive forms.  A  writer  in  the  Gazette  Mtdicale 
de  Paris  declares  that  he  saw  one  of  these  lay 
assistants  dress  a  wound  (in  a  case  of  amputa- 
tion from  the  shoulder)  in  a  manner  which  no 
surgeon  could  have  surpassed.  They  were 
dressed  as  priests,  but  they  consisted  of  all 
classes,  including  merchants  and  artists  and 
men  of  letters. 

Connected  with  those  societies  and  stationary 
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yet  been  accused  of  treason).  Tents,  made 
of  twilled  cotton  smeared  with  tar,  or  covered 
with  a  second  cloth,  were  set  up  at  regular 
intervals ;  some  circular  in  form,  others  square, 
so  that  they  could  be  pitched  back  to  back 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  rect- 
angle.  The  first  that  were  set  up  were 
composed  of  the  material  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  brought  over  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  which  had  fortunately  i*e- 
mained  in  Paris.  To  these,  which  had 
already  served  in  America  during  the  War  of 
Secession,  others  were  added,  which  had  been 
constructed  at  Paris  on  a  different  plan.  The 
whole  combined  constituted  the  famous  "  Am- 
bulance of  the  Press,"  or  "  American  Ambu- 
lance," which  is  always  referred  to  as  a  perfect 


hospitals  was  a  system  of  flying  ambulances, 
organized  at  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  a  sortie. 
The  staff  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  surgeons 
and  students,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred 
lay  assistants  acting  as  stretcher-bearers,  with 
waggons  and  carriages  for  conveying  the 
wounded.  When  the  caravan  had  reached  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  scene  of  action,  an 
empty  house  was  selected  as  head-quarters, 
from  which  the  members  of  the  committee, 
who  accompanied  their  staff  upon  every  battle- 
field, divided  into  squads  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, according  to  the  importance  of  the  action 
and  the  probable  number  of  the  wounded.  M. 
Sarcey  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
order  introduced  into  the  system  of  flying 
ambulances  by  M.  Ricard.     "  At  first,"  he  says, 
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"  every  one  who  chose  went  out  in  a  carriage, 
under  the  pretence  of  doing  ambulance  duty, 
and  there  was  the  most  singular  pell-mell  of 
cabs,  omnibuses,  chariots,  gigs,  and  carts,  all 
decorated  with  the  Red  Cross,  on  their  way  to 
the  field  of  battle,  the  whole  mixed  up  in 
inextricable  confusion."  At  length  only  recog- 
nized ambulances  were  allowed  to  pass  the 
gates ;  but  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  no  action  of 
the  authorities  could  prevent  the  kites  of  the 
battle-field  from  mingling  with  the  real  heroes 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  emptjdng  the  knapsacks 
and  pockets  of  the  dead  instead  of  picking  up 
the  wounded. 

The  Germans  took  the  field  with  their  system 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  complete  for 
service.22  Each  Prussian  regiment  of  infantry 
(three  thousand  and  six  men,  with  sixty-nine 
officers)  has  attached  to  it  a  medical  staff  of  six 
surgeons,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  highest  class 
of  the  profession,  and  have  passed  their  degree 
as  physicians.  Each  cavalry  regiment  (six  hun- 
dred and  two  men,  with  twenty-six  officers) 
has  three  surgeons,  and  each  detachment  of 
artillery  (five  hundred  and  forty  men  and 
eighteen  officers)  likewise  three  surgeons  in  its 
ti'ain.  Accordingly,  there  is  more  than  one 
surgeon  to  eveiy  five  hundred  combatants, 
apparently  an  ample  provision  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ordinary  proportion  in  Prus- 
sian society  is  one  to  two  thousand.  In  addition 
tothemedical  there  is  a  special 'Krankentrager' 
or  sick-bearer  service.  This  is  divided  into 
detachments,  three  detachments  belonging  to 
each  corps  d'arme'e  (40,000  men).  Each  de- 
tachment comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bearers,  eight  nurses,  eight  lazarette  assistants 
(a  lower  order  of  the  craft),  one  apothecary, 
seven  doctors,  and  three  military  officers.  Six 
carriages  for  the  transj)ort  of  wounded,  and  four 
carriages  with  bandages,  lint,  medicine,  etc., 
are  allotted  to  a  detachment.  To  assist  the 
' Krankentrager'  in  their  work,  two  men  in 
every  company  of  infantry  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  men)  are  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of 
lifting  and  carrying  the  wounded  from  the  field. 
When  fighting  occurs,  one  half  the  doctors  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  accompanies  the  com- 
batants into  action,  the  other  half,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  dressing  the  wounds  of  those 


whose  cases  have  not  been  attended  to  on  the 
battle-field  itself.  The  'Krankentrager'  de- 
tachments are  stationed  wherever  their  services 
are  likely  to  be  most  needed,  the  work  of  their 
doctors  being  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  regimental  surgeons.  Both  the 
regimental  and  'Krankentrager'  doctors,  as  a 
rule,  confine  themselves  to  the  first  bandaging 
and  the  most  indispensable  operations,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  to  making  the  woun- 
ded transportable.  The  treatment,  properly  so 
called,  is  effected  in  the  field  lazarettes,  or 
hospitals  established  in  the  towns  and  villages 
adjoining  the  scene  of  action.  Here  the  opera- 
tions are  mostly  performed  ;  here  the  doctors 
put  the  terrible  red  shirt  over  their  uniforms, 
to  keep  them  unspotted  from  the  blood  they  are 
obliged  to  shed.  A  field  lazarette  is  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  two  hundred 
sick  and  wounded.  Five  doctors,  a  number  of 
inferior  assistants,  and  from  three  to  four  car- 
riages form  its  staff,  which,  in  case  of  need,  is 
augmented  by  'Krankentrager,'  or  common 
soldiers.  Each  army  corps  has  twelve  field 
lazarettes,  or,  to  give  it  in  figures,  there  is 
provision  made  for  the  perfect  and  scientific 
treatment  of  2,400  out  of  every  49,000  men. 
This  proportion,  however,  was  found  inade- 
quate in  this  first  breech-loading  campaign, 
when  it  has  occurred  that  every  third  man  in 
a  regiment  has  been  disabled.  The  field  laza- 
rette moves  with  the  troops.  Modern  warfare 
involving  many  battles  in  a  short  space,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  detain  the  staff  of  the 
field  lazarettes  long  in  one  locality.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  slightly  wounded,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  transported,  are  sent  off  to  the  war 
hospitals  in  Germany — institutions  both  public 
and  private,  the  extent  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  a 
total  of  65,000  beds.  Of  the  severely  wounded 
many  die  soon  after  reception,  and  the  rest,  if 
the  field  lazarette  is  obliged  to  move  on,  are 
formed  into  a  reserve  lazarette  under  the 
superintendence  of  six  doctors,  specially  at- 
tached for  this  purpose  to  each  corps  d'arivJe. 
The  number  of  the  reserve  doctors,  which  was 
always  found  too  small,  proved  so  utterly  in- 
sufficient during  this  war  as  to  cause  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  hundred  extra  surgeons  to  be 
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employed  wherever  most  required.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  the  action  of  the  medical 
service  on  the  battle-field  was  directed  by 
Division  doctors,  men  who  combined  surgical 
skill  with  soldierly  energy,  and  by  their  well- 
directed  zeal,  saved  many  a  brave  fellow's  life. 
The  next  above  them  in  rank  were  the  General 
Aerzte,  or  Physicians  General,  one  to  each 
corps  d'arm/e,  who  received  their  instructions 
from  the  General  Stabs  Arzt,  or  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Staff. 

The  conveyance  of  the  wounded  from  France 
to   Germany  was  also  an   organized   system. 
For  each  transport  of  one  hundred  wounded, 
an  escort  of  one  or  two  doctors,  two  lazarette 
assistants,  and  thirteen  nurses  was  provided, 
Thirty  physicians  were  set  apaxt  for  this  duty, 
who  saw  their  melancholy  convoy  only  as  far 
as  one  of  the  three  Haupt  Etappen,  or  prin- 
cipal stations  on  the  frontier,  by  which  the 
army  communicated  with  home.     Thence  to 
the  hospitals  the  journey  was  made  under  the 
direction   of  one   of  another  body  of  thirty 
physicians    distributed     over    the    Etappen. 
These  travelling  doctors,  as  well  as  the  extra 
surgeons  above-mentioned,  and  the  very  large 
staff  which  attends  to  the   war  hospitals  in 
Germany,  are  civilians  regularly  paid  for  their 
services.     All   others   are   military   surgeons, 
about  one-half  of  them  gentlemen  appointed 
for  life,  while  the  rest  are  young  doctors  ac- 
quitting themselves  of  the  duty  of  military 
service  in  their  own  particular  calling.     Most 
of  the  latter  are  summoned  only  in  war,  just 
as  is  every  other  Reserve  or  Landwehr  officer 
or  private.    As  a  valuable  reinforcement  of 
the  sanitary  staff,  about  two  hundred  foreign 
surgeons  have  to  be  added,  who  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  army. 
M.  Pirogoff,  the  great  Russian  physician,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  hospital  service  during 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  was  likewise  permitted 
by  his  Sovereign  to  join  the  staff  sent  out  by 
the  International  Aid  Society  of  Basle. 

We  may  add,  as  an  interesting  detail,  that 
to  facilitate  the  treatment  by  successive  doc- 
tors, the  one  who  saw  the  patient  first  wrote 
his  diagnosis  on  a  card,  which  was  fastened 
round  the  sufferer's  neck.  This  useful  bit  of 
pasteboard  was,  of  course,  attached  only  when 


a  man  became  ill ;  but  another  was  fastened 
to  his  arm  the  very  day  he  left  garrison  for 
the  field,  containing  the  number  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  his  number  in  the  regiment,  as  a 
means  of  identification  in  case  of  death.     The 
men  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  novel  arrangement,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
the  Government  for  their  welfare;  yet  they 
were  said  to  have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the 
fatal  badge,  and,  in  grim  allusion  to  its  pur- 
pose, dubbed  it  their  "  gravestone  "  (grabstein). 
To   illustrate  the   working  of  the  system : 
When,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
Dr.  William   Roth,  the  Inspector-General  of 
the  Saxon  corps  d'armee,  received  official  notice 
that  a  Division  of  the    Corps   had   received 
orders   to  retake  Brie  from  the   French,  and 
that  an  engagement  was  imminent,  he  instantly 
ordered  out  one  of  the  three  sanitary  detach- 
ments,  which,   as   we  have   stated  above,   is 
attached  to  each  corps  of  the  German  armies. 
The   detachment   consisted    of   120    soldiers, 
trained  to  carry  sick  and  wounded,  and  16 
orderlies,  who  in  cases  of  emergency  act  as 
dressers.    They  had  with  them  six  waggons,  in 
which  were  stretchers  and  a  quantity  of  straw. 
One  portion  of  the  Division  proceeded  to  Mal- 
moue,  which  was  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of 
Villiers  and  Brie;   the    other   was   stationed 
on  the  road  between  Champs  and  Noisy-le- 
Grand.     In  addition  to  its  own  sanitary  de- 
tachment, any  Division  engaged  in  action  can 
have  the  use  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  others 
belonging  to  the  corps  d'armee ;  on  this  occa- 
sion, when   the   men  began  to   fall  in  great 
numbers,  Dr.  Roth  applied  to  Prince  George, 
the  General  commanding,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness ordered  out  a  second  sanitary  detachment 
to  bring  in  any  wounded  men  whom  it  was 
possible  to  reach  during  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  who  were  nnable  to  walk.    Four  orderlies, 
with   a   stretcher,  proceeded   to   the  ground. 
One  of  them  had  a  bag  slung  round  his  neck. 
In  it  were  tourniquets,  bandages,  plaster,  and 
other  surgical  appliances,  to  make  use  of  in  case 
the  wound  needed  to  be  temporarily  staunched 
before  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  one  of  the 
dressing  places,  which  were  appointed  not  far 
from   the  field,  with  surgeons  in  attendance. 
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If,  on  the  arrival  of  the  patient,  the  surgeons 
were  of  opinion  that  no  time  must  be  lost,  the 
wounded  man  war*  treated  there  and  then. 
Even  amputations  were  performed  without 
further  delay,  and  the  man  thus  made  as  safe 
and  comfortable  as  possible  for  transport  to 
the  Ambulance.  All  this  was  done  quietly, 
deliberately,  and  with  a  certain  measure  of 
what  may  be  called  severity  of  proceeding. 
The  swiftness  and  order  with  which  the 
Prussians  thus  cleared  the  field  of  their 
wounded,  contrasted,  as  in  so  many  other  mat- 
ters, with  the  tediousness  and  uncertainty  of 
the  French,  who  were  often  obliged  to  ask  for 
more  time  to  complete  their  task,  getting 
the  ironical  reply :  "  We  have  buried  your 
dead  ;  and  as  for  your  wounded,  you  may  rest 
easy ;  we  have  picked  them  up,  and  they  are 
with  our  own,  as  well  looked  after  as  if  you  had 
them  in  your  own  charge."  23 

Some  stir  was  made  in  England  about  this 
time  by  an  incident  on  the  Seine,  of  which 
the  first  accounts  were  a  little  exaggerated. 
Besides  the  Farcy  gunboat  and  other  vessels 
of  a  similar  description  on  the  Seine  at  Paris,  ■ 
the  French  had  numerous  gunboats  on  the 
river,  with  which  starting  from  Havre  or  from 
Quilleboeuf,  where  the  Seine  begins  to  broaden 
towards  the  sea,  they  made  reconnaissances  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  Rouen.  On 
the  21st  of  December  one  of  the  gunboats  had 
advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Duclair 
where,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
Prussians  were  established  in  some  force. 
Duclair  is  a  little  port  or  landing-place,  about 
half  way  between  Quilleboeuf  and  Rouen,  and 
the  Prussians  had  already  begun  to  block  the 
passage  at  that  point  when  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  craft  was  announced.  It  chanced 
that  five  English  colliers,  unladen  and  carrying 
nothing  but  ballast,  were  at  hand.  They  were 
just  what  was  wanted  to  complete  the  naval 
barricade,  and  the  Prussians,  using  them  for 
that  purpose,  sank  them,  giving  the  masters  a 
bond  of  indemnity.  Some  stir  was  caused  at 
the  time  by  this  incident,  as  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  promised  indemnity  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  of  wages  which  the 
seamen  who  manned  the  vessels  would  other-, 
wise   have  to  suffer.     After  some  excitement 


on  the  subject,  caused  by  the  high-handed 
manner  in  which  the  ships  were  taken,  and  the 
exaggerated  statements  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged. 24  The 
intention  of  the  Prussians  to  seize  and  hold  a 
French  seaport  was  at  the  same  time  abandoned, 
the  enemy  being  satisfied  with  their  success 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  vessels  up  the  Seine. 
As  the  month  of  December  wore  to  its 
close,  the  wonder  of  people  increased  that 
the  threatened  bombardment  of  Paris  had 
not  yet  commenced.  "The  first  idea  as  to 
Paris  was  that  it  would  surrender  when  it 
was  surrounded ;  the  second,  that  it  would 
yield  after  a  short  term  of  privation ;  the 
third,  that  it  would  succumb  when  a  few 
shells  had  fallen  into  it.  Then  it  was  resolved 
to  try  starvation  pure  and  simple,  and  various 
periods  were  arbitrarily  selected — four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  weeks — as  the  time  during  which 
the  city  might  hold  out.  The  councils  of  the 
German  chiefs  seem  to  have  been  undecided 
as  to  the  bombardment.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  investment  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
measure  was  in  contemplation.  Siege  trains 
were  formed,  the  heavy  guns  from  Strasburg 
hurried  up,  and  parks  established;  gabions 
and  fascines  stored,  and  magazines  formed. 
Then  two  sorts  of  fire  were  opened  against 
the  project — one  from  the  forts  of  Paris,  de- 
veloping immense  artillery  power,26  and  ren- 
dering the  establishment  of  a  superiority  of 
fire  at  least  questionable ;  the  other  from 
moral  batteries,  which  caused  various  influ- 
ential persons  to  view  the  proposed  bombard- 
ment with  disfavour.  To  the  hearts  of  some 
the  voice  of  humanity  spoke  ;  with  others  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe  had  its  weight ;  others 
again  alleged  philanthropic,  social,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  reasons,  while  they  really  disliked 
not  the  bombardment,  but  its  possible  failure.20 
Whatever  secondary  causes  there  may  have 
been  for  the  hesitation,  it  is  nearly  certain, 
after  all,  that  purely  military  considerations 
prevailed.27  The  first  transport  of  siege  guns 
for  Paris  had  commenced  on  the  9th  of 
October,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Toul.  The  place  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  siege  material  was  Nanteuil, 
and  from  Nanteuil  the  guns  had  to  be  sent 
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under  cavalry  escort,  by  a  circuitous  route  of 
about  a  hu'  'red  miles  to  avoid  the  forts,  to 
Villacoubla  On  the  1st  of  November  the 
number  of;  ns  in  Nanteuil  and  Villacoublay, 
or  en  route  :tween  those  places,  was  estimated 
at  230.  The  heavy  artillery  itself  was  difficult 
to  move  over  roads  in  which  there  were  many 
steep  gradients,  with  the  rain  frequently  pour- 
ing in  torrents,  the  wind  blowing  like  a  hurri- 
cane, and  the  horses  sinking  in  the  mud  up  to 
their  fetlocks.  The  weight  of  the  ammunition 
was  a  less  serious  consideration,  as  it  could 
easily  be  distributed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  transport  required  to  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  care.  Each  200-lb.  shell  for  the  heavy 
rifled  mortars  had  to  be  packed  carefully  with 
hay  in  its  own  case.  This,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  the  uninitiated,  was  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  studs  on  the  outside  of  the  shell,  by 
which  rotation  is  given*  Altogether,  the  task 
of  providing  and  bringing  up  the  siege  artillery 
was  severe  enough  to  strain  all  the  energies  of 
the  Prussians,  and  would  account,  without 
seeking  further,  for  the  delay  in  commencing 
the  bombardment.  Even  when  the  guns  had 
arrived  within  the  lines,  the  work  was  only 
half  accomplished.  They  had  next  to  be  got 
into  position,  and  the  Prussian  batteries  were 
demolished  as  fast  as  they  could  be  constructed 
by  the  superior  artillery  of  the  enemy.  While 
the  trees  were  in  leaf  and  the  front  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  was  concealed  by  the  woods,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  make  some  progress  with 
such  offensive  works.  Now  that  winter  had 
laid  the  face  of  the  country  bare,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  commence  the  construction  of  a 
battery  that  was  not  instantly  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire,  delivered  with  wonderful  precision 
by  the  naval  gunners  of  the  Paris  forts.  In- 
telligence from  the  Headquarters  of  the  King,  as 
late  as  December  20th,  was  calculated  to  raise 
a  doubt  whether  any  bombardment  of  Paris 
would,  after  all,  be  found  possible  of  execution. 
It  was  stated,  however,  that  a  few  batteries  had 
been  secretly  prepared,  which  would  be  made 
known  by  their  opening  rounds,  and  be  felt 
beforethey  were  seen.  This  provedtobe  the  fact. 
The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  with 

*  The  rifled  mortars  used  to  throw  these  shells  are 
represented  in  our  engravings,  pp.  229,  381. 


the  position  of  Admiral  Saisset's  battery  on 
Mount  Avion,  which  covered  the  troops  of 
Ducrot  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  sortie 
(ante,  p.  244,  and  plan  of  the  battle-field,  p. 
247).  Though  established  so  late,  it  was  the 
most  formidable  battery  on  that  side  of  Paris- 
It  was  greatly  strengthened  during  the  period 
of  the  sortie,  and  the  blows  of  its  heavy  guns 
were  felt  in  the  German  positions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Maine.  After  the  retreat  of  Ducrot 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  this  battery  was 
maintained  and  its  power  increased,  being 
mounted  with  Marine  Artillery  of  enormous 
range.  The  people  of  Paris  felt  a  pride  in 
being  able  to  hold  it.  It  was  the  one  consola- 
tion for  their  defeat,  and  was  even  considered 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  their  loss.  It 
was  true  they  had  been  compelled  to  recross  the 
Marne ;  but  they  had  kept  the  plateau  of 
Avron,  and  the  Prussians  had  not  been  able  to 
dislodge  them  from  it.  It  was  more  than  a  pos- 
session, it  was  a  conquest !  Nor  was  the  con- 
fidence and  hope  its  possession  inspired  alto- 
gether misplaced.  The  position  was  a  very  for- 
midable one,  consisting  of  a  system  of  lunettes, 
mounting  in  all  fifty-two  guns.  The  majority  of 
these  were  twenty -four  pounders  and  twelve 
pounders,  but  two  of  them  were  seventy-two 
pounders,  and  all  of  them  were  powerful  guns 
of  their  kind.  So  long  as  the  French  held  this 
position  another  sortie  in  force  was  at  any  time 
possible.  Indeed,  there  were  not  many  days 
after  the  sortie  of  December  2nd  that  its 
thunder  against  the  German  positions  was  not 
heard.  The  reader  must  have  already  surmised 
that  it  was  against  Avron  therefore  that  the 
enemy  had  prepared  the  masked  batteries  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  fact  was  not 
even  suspected  by  the  garrison.  The  cold  was 
intense  on  the  plateau,  and  perhaps  the  very 
faculties  of  the  troops  there  were  numbed.  At 
any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  settled  it  that  a 
surprise  was  impossible,  and  did  not  need  to 
be  guarded  against. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  the  French  continued 
their  works  unmolested.  Christmas-day  had 
come  and  gone,  yet  not  a  shot  had  been  fired 
against  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  nor  a  shell 
thrown  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
morning  of  the  27th  dawned — no,  it  is  a  figure 
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of  speech  to  say  that  it  dawned,  for  it  was 
pitch  dark,  only  that  the  ground  was  white, 
and  the  air  titled  with  flakes  of  the  steadily 
falling  snow.  The  troops  on  Mont  Avron 
were  but  just  stirring  after  their  chilly  slum- 
bers, —  dressing, 
peering  out  into 
the  darkness,  pre- 
paring breakfast 
— the  scene  is  easy 
to  depict.  Sud- 
denly, the  thunder 
of  a  cannon  was 
heard,  followed  in 
a  few  seconds  by 
a  crash,  and  then 
gunsucceeded  gun 
and  crash  followed 
crash,  as  the  shells 
fell  like  hailstones 
on  the  plateau, 
and  swept  all  be- 
fore them  in  a 
whirlwind  of  fire 
and  fragments  of 
iron.  Battery  after 
battery  came  into 
action  until  thir- 
teen were  in  full 
play;  five  at  Noi- 
sy-le-Grand,  two 
at  Pressoir,  two  at 
MaisonGu3^ot,and 
four  at  Raincy.  A 
converging  fire 
was  thus  brought 
to  bear  on  unfor- 
tunate Avron  ; 
but  Forts  Nogent, 
Rosny,  and  Noisy, 
and  the  batteries 
at  Drancy  and  be- 
tween Bondy  and 
Bobigny  were  also 
saluted  at  inter- 
vals from  early  dawn  till  five  in  the  evening. 
For  the  first  moment  the  soldiers  on  Avron 
were  bewildered  and  dismayed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  fire,  and  fled  in  all  directions  ; 
men  and  horses  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  most 


fearful  manner  by  the  splinters  of  the  shells, 
the  explosion  of  which  was  rendered  more 
certain  by  the  hardness  of  the  frozen  ground. 
The  fog  was  so  dense  and  the  snow  fell  so 
steadily  that  it  .was  scarcely  possible  to  see 

anything  but  the 
flash  of  the  ene- 
my's guns  in  the 
distance,  and  the 
cruel  flame  as  the 
shells  burst  on  the 
plateau.  Demoral- 
ized for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  men 
speedily  rallied, 
and  rushed  to 
their  guns.  It  was 
the  turn  of  Avron 
to  speak,  and  first 
one  battery,  then 
another,  then  two 
or  three  together, 
thundered  the  re- 
ply to  Raincy  and 
Pressoir.  The  su- 
periority of  the 
range  of  the  Prus- 
sian guns28  Avas 
soon  apparent,  and 
the  next  day,  when 
eight  batteries 
opened  at  once  on 
Avron,  some  firing 
upon  its  front, 
some  enfilading'it, 
and  the  Krupp 
Artillery  lodging 
their  two  hundred 
pound  shells  with 
the  precision  of  a 
close  musketry  fire 
(for  the  weather 
had  now  cleared 
up),  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  longer  holding  the  works  was 
manifest.  The  retreat,  however,  was  deferred 
till  night,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  snow, 
hardened  by  frost,  was  like  a  sheet  of  ice  under 
the  horses'  feet.     It  was  impossible  that  the 
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guns  could  be  removed  so  ;  but  in  this  emer- 
gency, the  sailors  harnessed  themselves  to  the 
cannon,  which  were  thus  dragged  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  works  which  had  cost  so  much 
labour  to  establish  were  abandoned,  and  the 
next  day  the  Germans '  who  marched  over 
Avron  found  many  French  artillerymen  lying 
dead  where  they  had  fallen,  among  the  broken 
remains  of  gun-carriages  and  ammunition  wag- 
gons, which  had  been  smashed  by  the  heavy 
fire  opened  upon  them. 

Surprise  was  succeeded  by  indignation  among 
the  people  of  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
their  confidence  in  these  works  had  been  mis- 
placed. Indignation  was  followed  by  a  sore 
misgiving  that  since  the  Prussians  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  masking  the  construction  of  so  many 
batteries,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  not 
suspected  until  they  opened  a  destructive  fire 
on  Avron,  there  was  no  security  in  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  military  authorities,  that  Paris  was 
not  encircled  by  similar  works,  and  that  any 
hour  might  see  a  destructive  fire  opening  all 
round  upon  the  doomed  capital.  It  was  not 
that  the  Parisians  had  any  coward  fear  of  a  bom- 
bardment. A  patriotic  observer  who  was  in 
the  beleagured  capital  at  this  trying  period 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  point.  "  We 
did  not  fear,"  says  M.  Sarcey ;  "  but  we  felt 
our  anguish  grow  strong  to  think  that  the 
commanders  had  foreseen  nothing  .  .  .  that  they 
were  as  much  surprised  as  ourselves,  whose 
astonishment  was  very  excusable,  seeing  with 
what  illusions  we  had  been  nursed.  We  went 
over  in  our  mind  the  history  of  all  past  sieges. 
We  always  found  that  the  besieged  never 
ceased  harassing  the  enemy's  works ;  that  he 
destroyed  his  earthworks,  spiked  his  guns ; 
that  to  trenches  and  pai-allels  he  opposed 
trenches  and  parallels ;  and  that  we  had  done 
nothing — nothing  !  .  .  .  We  felt  in  ourselves 
a  secret  disgust  at  our  own  ignorance;  the  pro- 
fessional men  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders 
at  us  with  an  air  of  superb  disdain,  and  we 
were  furious  at  being  unable  to  convince  them. 
It  was  only  too  evident  that  they  were  leading 
us  to  destruction,  but  they  were  the  only  persons 
who  could  save  us  from  it  as  well,  and  we 
repeated  to  them  with  clasped  hands,  with 
every  kind    of  reproach — some  tender,  snnn1 


bitter,  some  despairing,  and  some  even  furious 
— the  one  phrase,  'Do  something — we  know 
not  what— anything  you  choose—  but,  for  God's 
sake  do  something  !"  It  was  only  just  that 
this  gallant,  albeit  wayward  mood  of  the  Paris 
populace  should  be  fairly  represented  in  our 
pages;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  have  seen  of 
what  material  the  Garde  Natiouale  and  the 
Garde  Mobile  were  composed,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  compare  their  discipline  with  that 
of  the  German  troops  investing  Paris.  We 
have  seen  also  by  the  results  of  Ducrot's  great 
sortie,  in  which  the  best  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the.  garrison  were  employed,  how  far  any 
real  success  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
efforts  of  those  within  the  walls.  With  these 
facts  and  this  experience  before  us,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  by  M.  Louis  Blanc. 2:1  It 
relates  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  siege,  but 
the  temper  in  which  General  Trochu  was  inter- 
viewed exactly  agrees  with  the  mood  of  the 
people  after  the  loss  of  Avron. 

In  the  morning  of  13th  October,  1870,  (says  this 
distinguished  historian,)  I  went  to  General  Trochu's. 
He  had  been  informed  beforehand  of  my  visit,  and 
expected  me.  The  reception  he  gave  mo  was  ex- 
tremely comteous,  and  I  saw  that  it  would  have 
been  cordial  if  the  general  had  not  known  what  was 
the  object  of  my  visit.  Indeed  it  was  not  to  felici- 
tate or  to  compliment  him  that  I  came  ;  far  from  it. 
I  came  to  tell  him  that  Paris  was  full  of  ardor,  but 
that  bitter  complaints  were  made  that  this  ardor 
was  allowed  to  remain  without  employment,  because 
the  Government  either  did  not  choose  or  did  not 
know  how  to  profit  by  it.  I  had  brought  with  mc 
some  plans  of  defence  which  had  been  communicated 
to  me  by  military  men,  and  which  I  desired  to  sub- 
mit to  the  general :  he  only  paid  slight  attention  to 
them,  and  it  was  evident  that,  for  him,  the  siege 
was  a  settled  matter.  General  Trochu  is  a  fine 
speaker  ;  his  greatest  fault  is  to  be  convinced  of 
this.  He  abuses  the  facility  of  elocution  with  which 
he  is  endowed  in  an  almost  inconceivable  manner. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
turns  a  conversation  into  a  monologue,  and  this 
"dexterity  is  only  equalled  by  the  impossibility  for 
him  of  listening  to  any  one  else.  I  soon  had  ex- 
perience of  this.  Scarcely  had  I  opened  my  mouth 
before  he  interrupted  me  in  order  to  recount  to  me 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  works  which  had  made 
Paris  impregnable. 

"  But,"  I  remarked,  after  having  watched  for  the 
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moment  to  edge  in  a  word,  "  what  does  it  matter 
that  Paris  should  be  impregnable  if  it  does  not  form 
part  of  the  plan  of  those  who  besiege  it  to  endeavour 
to  take  it  ?  That  the  capital  should  be  put  in  a 
position  to  repulse  an  attack  by  main  force,  is  quite 
right :  but  what  need  have  the  Prussians  to  run  the 
risks  of  a  bloody  attack,  when  it  is  by  famine  that 
they  expect  to  bring  us  to  bay  ?  Their  system  of 
investment  indeed  proves  this.  What  use  will  im- 
pregnable Paris  be  to  starving  Paris  ?  The  offensive 
— that  is  our  best  means  of  defence,  and  now  that 
our  enemies  can  overwhelm  us  without  coming  near 
us,  it  is  we  that  must  go  to  meet  them."  "  I  under- 
stand," said  the  general,  with  a  passion  that  sur- 
prised me,  so  quiet  and  calm  had  he  hitherto  been, 
"  You  are,  like  all  the  Parisians,  for  the  system  of 
sorties.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  come  here  to 
bring  me,  under  a  most  reasonable  form,  the  fever  of 
Paris."  And  what  was  there  so  chimerical  in  this 
wish  ?  Paris  with  her  girdle  of  forts,  her  ramparts 
now  unassailable,  her  311,000  armed  national  guards, 
her  240,000  soldiers  and  Mobiles,  with  cannon  in 
abundance,  could  not  she,  without  being  accused  of 
madness,  give  herself  up  to  the  manly  hope  of 
breaking  through  the  Prussian  lines  '?  The  system 
of  defence,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  most 
widely  spread  in  Paris,  and  by  the  advice  of  distin- 
guished military  men,  I  had  come  to  submit  to 
General  Trochu,  consisted  in  dividing  into  army 
corps,  each  of  30,000  men,  the  immense  force  at 
our  disposal,  and  to  cause  them  to  attack  in  turns 
the  enemy  by  night,  sometimes  on  one  point  some- 
times at  another,  so  as  to  harass  him  without 
ceasing,  to  leave  him  no  rest,  and  to  keep  him  con- 
tinually on  the  watch,  and  to  trouble  him  both  by 
the  certainty  that  he  would  be  attacked,  and  by  his 
uncertainty  as  to  where  the  attack  would  be  made. 
The  advantages  of  this  vigorous  offensive  organ- 
ization would  have  been  incalculable,  even  if  it  had 
no  other  result  than  to  prevent  the  Prussians  from 
thinning  the  investing  force  by  sending  away  part 
of  their  troops  against  the  relieving  armies,  as,  alas, 
it  was,  in  fact,  only  too  easy  for  them  to  do.  But 
in  order  to  adopt  this  plan  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  faith  in  the  country,  have  faith  in 
the  power  of  patriotism,  and  belief  in  success. 
Now  this  faith,  which  has  always  saved  the  nations 
it  has  animated,  was  what  General  Trochu  did  not 
possess. 

How  can  I  express  my  astonishment  and  grief, 
when  I  heard  him  pronounce,  in  speaking  of  the 
defence  of  Paris,  the  words  "  heroic  folly."  In 
the  National  Guard,  although  he  admitted  its  zeal, 
he  declared  that  he  only  saw  a  "mob."  To  conduct 
it  to  battle  would,  according  to  him,  be  to  conduct 
it  to  slaughter — "  it  would  be  massacre,"  he  cried 
several  times,  "  and  I  will  not  incur  the  responsi- 


bility of  a  massacre."  "Besides,"  he  added,  "what 
we  want  are  cannon.  We  have  not  enough  twelve 
pounders,  and  even  if  we  had,  how  should  we  do 
for  carriages  ?  And  if  we  had  enough  carriages, 
how  should  we  do  for  teams  ?  And  if  we  had 
enough  teams,  where  are  we  to  find  gunners  ?  " 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  answered  that  Paris  would 
supply  all  that.  General  Trochu  told  me  enough  to 
make  me  fear  that  he  would  consider  his  mission  to 
be  fittingly  fulfilled  if  he  saved  military  honor  by 
undergoing  a  long  siege,  without  bloodshed,  even  if 
this  siege  should  end  in  a  capitulation,  rendered 
necessary  by  famine.  Unfortunately,  he  was  but 
too  well  supported  in  this  idea  by  the  attitude  and 
the  language  of  the  generals  who  surrounded  him. 
Were  these  generals  tormented  by  professional 
jealousy  of  the  citizen  soldiery  without  even  avow- 
ing it  to  themselves  ?  Did  they  think  it  necessary 
for  the  honor  of  the  epaulettes  that  the  civil  element 
should  not  triumph  where  the  military  element  had 
failed  so  lamentably  ?  Did  they  fear  that  the 
victory  of  Paris,  due  to  armed  citizens  and  the 
Republic,  would  make  yet  more  evident  the  shame 
of  the  horrible  disaster  of  Sedan  for  the  men  of  the 
sword  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  of  the  empire 
itself  ?  Did  they  tremble  lest  history  should  have 
cause  to  say  :  France,  which  her  standing  army 
could  not  defend,  was  saved  by  the  people  ?  What 
is  certain  is,  that  those  high  in  station  in  the  military 
world  neglected  nothing  in  order  to  discourage  the 
defence,  proclaiming  it,  in  and  out  of  season,  to  be 
impossible,  never  speaking  but  with  contempt  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  by  these  means  propagating 
among  the  soldiers  the  spirit  which  caused  them, 
whenever  the  National  Guard  manifested  its  military 
ardor,  to  cry,  "  Hurrah  for  Peace." 

"  Professional  men  merely  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  us  with  an  air  of  superb  disdain/' 
says  M.  Sarcey  at  the  end  of  December ;  "  and 
is  the  fact  surprising  with  such  a  statement 
as  the  above  before  us?"  Here  we  have  M. 
Louis  Blanc  with  all  his  acknowledged  talent, 
IKirticeps  crvminis  with  M.  Gambetta  in  his 
mistrust  of  the  military  authorities,  and  in  his 
blind  faith  in  the  "  holy  rage "  of  a  people 
in  arms.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  this 
theorising  in  the  case  of  the  Loire  army, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  that 
would  justify  us  in  supposing  that  any  better 
fate  would  have  awaited  the  army  of  Paris 
had  it  broken  through  the  investing  lines.  The 
parallel  so  often  drawn  by  M.  Gambetta,  and 
implied  in  the  above  more  deliberate  statement 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  with  the  patriotic  fervour  and 
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the  military  instincts  developed  by  the  people 
in  1793  had  no  real  foundation.  The  soldiers 
of  the  first  revolution,  and  Buonaparte  no  less 
than  the  rest,  were  the  men  of  the  younger 
generation,  while  those  they  fought  with  were 
of  the  old  school  of  military  starch  and  pipe- 
clay. In  the  war  of  1870  the  enemies  of 
France  were  of  the  younger  school,  and  France 
herself  of  the  elder.  The  suggestion  that  Trochu 
and  the  Generals  associated  with  him  were 
tormented  by  professional  jealousy  of  the 
citizen  soldiery,  and  that  they  trembled  lest, 
history  should  have  cause  to  say:  "France, 
which  her  standing  army  could  not  defend,  was 
saved  by  the  people,"  is  unworthy  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  historical  reputation.  We  have  seen 
what  the  troops  were  upon  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc  calculated  for  the  salvation  of  France, 
and  after  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  gallantry 
and  discipline  of  some  among  their  number, 
it  is  certain  they  were  no  match  for  the  vete- 
ran soldiers  of  Prussia.  We  may  admit  that 
Trochu's  sang  froid  was  aggravating  to  the 
heated  imagination  of  amateur  strategists  like 
Gambetta  and  M.  Louis  Blanc;  but  the  question 
is  if  their  theorizing,  or  the  actual  results  of 
such  an  experiment  as  that  made  by  General 
Ducrot  against  Villiers,  supplies  us  with  the 
more',  reliable  data  for  judging  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  case. 

Increased  pi'ivation  was  felt  at  Paris  to- 
wards the  end  of  December;  but  it  was  rather 
caused  by  the  precautions  taken  against  the 
event  of  a  protracted  siege,  than  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  provisions  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
People  were  pinched  and  distressed,  yet  they 
were  not  actually  starving.  The  rations  got 
smaller,  and  the  bread  blacker  every  day, 
but  on  such  meagre  fare  Paris  was  confident  of 
being  able  to  hold  out  some  weeks,  if  not 
months  longer — at  any  rate  long  enough  to 
give  the  Provinces  another  chance  of  rallying 
to  her  aid.  Carriage  and  saddle  horses  had 
been  requisitioned  for  some  time  past,  and  now 
the  omnibus  horses  were  doomed  to  follow. 
A  M.  Dourdron  contracted  with  the  authori- 
ties for  the  hearts,  kidneys,  livers,  lights,  and 
brains  of  all  the  horses  killed,  for  which  he 
paid  30  f.  per  horse,  and  which  he  was  under 
engagement  to   convert  into  alimentary  sub- 


stances, such  as  sausages,  black  puddings,  pate's 
de  foie,  and  the  like.  The  feet,  tripe,  etc., 
were  apportioned  among  the  various  mairies, 
and  disposed  of  by  these  to  the  tripemen  at 
from  15  f.  to  20  f.  per  animal.  Horses'  heads, 
with  the  tongues  and  brains  removed,  were 
said  to  be  commonly  sold  at  the  Halles  at 
1  f.  25  c.  per  lb. — a  most  exorbitant  price 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  bulk  was  bone, 
and  that  what  little  meat  there  was  on  them 
acquires  when  cooked  all  the  elastic  toughness 
of  india-rubber.  Just  before  Christmas  cats 
had  begun  to  disappear  from  the  shops  which 
ordinarily  sold  them,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
by  the  last  day  of  December  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  domestic  pets  had  been  eaten.  Dog, 
however,  was  still  on  sale  at  from  2  f.  to  3  f. 
the  pound,  and  poultry  could  be  obtained  by 
those  who  were  prepared  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  it,  such  as  100  f.  for  a  turkey,  60  f. 
for  a  goose,  and  25  f.  for  a  fowl.  Eggs  sold 
wholesale  by  auction  about  Christmas  time 
realized  a  trifle  over  a  franc  apiece;  their  retail 
price  was  a  franc  and  a  half,  and  even  at  this 
figure  the  soundness  of  the  article  was  not 
guaranteed.  Salt  cost  a  franc  and  a  half  per 
lb.  Carrots  and  turnips  ranged  from  50  cen- 
times to  a  franc  each;  onions  were  retailed  at 
the  rate  of  GO  f.,  and  potatoes  at  50  f.  the 
bushel.  On  the  other  hand,  coffee  and  sugar 
had  only  risen  about  50  per  cent,  and  jam 
could  be  had  at  the  old  prices.  Sparrows 
were  caught  and  spitted  like  larks.  Concierges 
baited  their  traps  on  the  house  tops,  and 
lodgers  set  them  in  their  window  sills.  Large 
quantities  offish — about  800  lbs.  weight  daily — 
were  still  caught  in  the  Seine.  A  portion  was 
distributed  to  the  hospitals  and  ambulances, 
while  the  residue  was  put  up  to  sale  by 
auction  at  the  Halles,  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  which,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  per  day,  were  paid  over  to  the 
authorities.™ 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
Avron  gave  the  Communists  another  of  those 
opportunities  of  which  we  have  seen  they  never 
failed  to  avail  themselves.  The  newspapers 
of  the  party  were  not  well  supported,  if  we 
except  the  Marseillaise,  which  was  indebted 
for  its  success  to  the  name  of  Rochefort.  Their 
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most  effective  journals  were  in  fact  the  placards 
of  the  colour  of  blood,  which  from  time  to  time 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  which, 
while  they  accused  the  Government  of  treason, 
and  the  Bourgeoisie  of  cowardice,  called  on  the 
people  to  revolt.  A  placard  of  this  character 
appeared  after  the  abandonment  of  the  works 
on  Mont  Avron,  and  was  met  by  a  counter 
proclamation  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
public  meetings  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
Combat  and  the  Rtfveil  a  new  31st  of  October 
was  openly  proclaimed,  and  the  capital  me- 
naced with  an  army  of  60,000  combatants,  of 
both  sexes,  who  intended  to  establish  a 
Government  with  Garibaldi  for  president. 
Floureus  was  to  be  drawn  from  his  prisou, 
Felix  Pyat  from  his  cellar,  Blanqui  from  his 
sewer,  and  Delescluze  from  his  Mairie,  and 
with  these  promising  elements  the  national 
system  was  to  be  reinvigorated  and  the 
country  rescued."  So  an  "  Inhabitant  of  Paris" 
wrote  at  the  time.  Neither  the  cold  weather 
nor  the  bombardment  sufficed  to  suppress  this 
patriotic  ardour.  At  the  Club  Favie,  (with 
which  we  have  once  or  twice  before  made  ac- 
quaintance) a  citizen,  while  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  provisions,  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  meeting  by  declaring  that  the  cure's  ate 
fresh  pork  every  day ;  another  citizen  defended 
his  comrades  who  had  been  accused  of  steal- 
ing wood  from  so  foul  an  aspersion  on  their 
character.  "  The  people  have  been  guilty  of 
theft,"  said  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  a  circular ;  "  does 
not  that  lawj^er  know  that  theft  is  sometimes 
la  revendication  du  droit  V  A  military 
orator  said  : — "  It  is  true  that  the  destructive 
qualities  of  Greek  fire  had  been  called  in 
question,  but  it  had  just  been  improved,  and  a 
rocket  can  kill  thousands  of  Prussians  provided 
it  touches  them.  An  incendiary  bomb  which 
bursts  not  once  but  three  times,  has  also  been 
offered  to  the  Government;  but  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  artillery  committee,  and  every 
one  knows  what  that  means."  This  remark  of 
course  elicited  murmurs  of  indignation,  and 
the  orator  continued,  "  If  we  do  not  march  on 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  we  are  lost,  for  that  parrot, 
Julos  Favre,  will  never  save  us,  and  still  less 
Trochu.  Then  there  are  Bonapartists  in  the 
forts,  and   only    yesterday  an    attempt   was 


made  to  hand  over  Mont  Valerien  to  the 
enemy."  It  says  much  for  the  shrewd  common 
sense  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Club,  that 
this  assertion  was  greeted  with  "  murmurs  of 
doubt,"  but  the  speaker,  nothing  daunted, 
struck  a  more  congenial  note  :  "  The  moment 
has  arrived  to  declare  the  Commune,  and  if  the 
men  hesitate  the  women  will  show  them  the 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville."  They  were  wild, 
shrill  voices  which  exclaimed,  "  Yes !  yes ! 
We'll  march  first."  And  the  time  came,  as  we 
shall  have  to  relate,  Avhen  the  women  of  the 
Commune  too  well  redeemed  their  promise  to 
take  a  foremost  part  in  deeds  of  ferocious 
violence.  "  The  Commune,"  said  another 
orator,  "  would  stick  at  nothing ;  it  would  re- 
new the  Jacquerie,  if  necessary,  and  the  Terror 
of  '93."  We  have  said  that  the  people  of 
Paris  were  not  yet  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
famine,  but  thei'e  were  exceptional  cases  of 
starvation.  It  was  announced  at  this  meeting 
that  two  persons  had  died  of  hunger  in  the  B-ue 
Desnoyez ;  a  delegation  was  sent  to  enquire, 
and  on  its  return  said  the  facts  had  been  truly 
related.  The  bodies  had  been  seen ;  the  wo- 
man had  nothing  on  but  a  bit  of  crinoline,  and 
the  man  had  poisoned  himself  with  lucifer 
matches.  Other  tales  of  misery  were  com- 
municated, and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  dis- 
consolate manner.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
the  Red  Republican  meetings  at  Lyons,  in  one 
of  which  the  most  violent  lano-ua^e  was  used, 
and  a  threatening  voice  declared  that  the  city 
should  be  burnt  "rather  than  left  to  the 
priests."  The  platform  bristled  with  bayonets, 
and  when  the  meeting  broke  up  a  procession 
was  formed  through  the  principal  streets, 
headed  by  women  with  two  flags,  one  red  the 
other  black.  This  scene  was  the  prelude  to  a 
mournful  tragedy,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  events  on  a  larger  and  bloodier 
stage  in  Paris.  A  Major  Arnaud,  chief  of  the 
12th  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  went  to 
the  Salle  Valentino  while  the  meeting  was 
being  held,  with  the  object  of  speaking  to  the 
Major  of  the  10th  battalion,  who  was  inside. 
He  himself  declined  to  enter  the  hall,  for  which 
he  was  insulted  and  hustled  at  the  door.  He 
then  drew  his  sword  in  self-defence,  which 
was  immediately  wrested  from  him,  and  being 
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thrown  down  and  rolled  in  the  mud  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  fired  without  effect  upon  the 
crowd.  This  farther  enraged  his  murderers, 
who  dragged  him  to  the  end  of  the  Boulevard 
of  the  Croix  Rousse,  where  he  was  shot  after  a 
mock  trial  in  front  of  the  barrack  wall.  As  he 
knelt  down  before  the  firing  party  he  cried  out 
"  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive  Garibaldi !  "  It  is 
recorded  that  two  successive  vollies  were  fired 
at  him,  and  that  the  coup  de  grace  was  given 
by  a  shot  in  the  ear,  as  he  lay  writhing  on  the 
ground.  The  murderers  then  threw  his  coat 
over  his  face  and  filed  off  in  the  presence  of 
spectators,  who  were  paralyzed  by  terror.  The 
band  consisted  of  about  fifty  women  carrying- 
black  flags,  and  as  many  men  armed  with 
muskets,  having  with  them  a  crimson  silk  flag 
with  an  inscription  on  it  in  gold  letters.1 

In  this  fevered  condition  of  the  populace  it 
does  not  surprise  us  that  there  should  have 
been  those  who  thought  it  desirable  to  end  the 
war  by  the  early  surrender  of  the  capital,  since 
it  had  become  manifest  that  surrender  was 
eventually  inevitable.  If  this  was  the  feeling 
of  Trochu  himself,  it  did  not  deprive  him  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  who  were 
nevertheless  prepared  to  undergo  a  good  deal 
of  suffering,  so  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  a 
result  that  would  be  less  humiliating  than  that 
of  their  abject  submission.  A  strange  belief 
gained  ground  that  the  Commandant  of  Paris 
would  adopt  an  alternative  course,  by  convert- 
ing Mont  ValeVien  into  a  citadel,  and  this 
expectation  derives  some  interest  even  now 
from  the  use  subsequently  made  of  that  fortress 
by  the  insurgents  of  the  Commune.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  new  works  were  in  progress 
below  Mont  Valerien,  since  the  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  leading  journal  at  Versailles 
watched  them  growing  every  daj^.     His  con- 


clusion, that  General  Trochu  meant  to  form 
a  vast  entrenched  camp  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  into  which  he  intended  to  retire  when 
Paris  was  all  but  starved  and  the  population 
was  becoming  troublesome,  suggests  a  long 
train  of  reflection ;  but  let  us  hear  what  he 
says.  "  The  fort  is  in  itself  a  little  town ;  it  is 
safe  from  fire  ;  it  commands  Paris.  Day  after 
day  I  have  seen  long  convoys  of  carts  going 
along  the  road  from  Courbevoie  to  the  rear  of 
the  fort,  as  if  heavily  laden,  and  returning 
briskly,  as  if  fight.  The  labour  bestowed  on 
the  entrenchments,  and  their  extent,  indicate 
some  large  scheme.  In  good  maps  there  is  a 
windmill  marked  about  800  metres  to  the 
W.N.W.  of  Valerien.  This  is  the  centre  of  one 
great  redoubt.  There  is  another  still  larger — • 
to  the  south  of  the  Mill  Battery,  and  beyond 
it  to  the  south  again — that  is,  nearer  to  the 
German  position — is  yet  another  work,  with 
its  front  defended  by  rifle  pits.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  intention  of  these  en- 
trenched positions ;  they  can  cover  a  very 
large  force."  Yet  we  know  this  surmise  was  a 
mistake.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Trochu  had 
some  idea  of  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
holding  Valerien,  not  against  the  Germans,  but 
against  the  Parisians  themselves,  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst  ?  However  this  may 
be,  the  early  surrender  of  the  capital  was  a 
contingency  to  which  outside  observers  could 
not  be  blind,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  December 
began  to  assume  proportions  which  brought  it 
very  near  indeed.  Down  to  this  time,  though 
the  attack  upon  Mont  Avron  may  be  con- 
sidered as  marking  the  commencement  of 
the  bombardment,  the  Germans  had  made  no 
attempt  to  destroy  the  capital,  and  the  question 
upon  every  lip  was,  Will  Paris  surrender 
without  suffering  that  last  extremity  ? 
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1  So  the  case  was  represented  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  writing  from  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  German  Armies 
at  Versailles,  under  date  of  December  0th.  It  cannot  Le  sup- 
posed that  his  statement  of  the  fact  was  at  all  exaggerated. 

2  Ibid. 

8  General  Schmitz,  the  chief  of  Trochu's  staff,  published 
lorg  details  of  tl  e  battles  on  the  Maine,  of  the  30th  November 
and  2nd  of  December,  a  few  days  later,  concluding  as  follows : 

The  combat  of  the  2nd  of  December  was  long  and  terrible. 
Our  batteries  prevented  the  Prussian  columns  from   advancing 


to  the  heights.  At  -t  p.m.  the  firing  ceased,  and  ^we  remained 
masters  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  took  place.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  harass  us  in 
our  retreat,  and,  aided  by  a  tiiiek  fog,  100,000  of  (he  2nd  corps 
d'armee  recrossed  the  Maine,  leaving  the  Prussians  to  pick  up 
their  killed.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  as  follows : — 
Killed  :— Officers,  72;  troops,  930;  total,  1,008;  Wounded?-- 
officers,  343;  troops,  4,680;  total,  5,0-23.  The  report  then 
adds:— "The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  l.a\e  been  much  more 
considerable  owing  to  the  efforts  they  made  to  get  possession  of 
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our  ])ositious."    As  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  estimated 
the  German  loss  at  7,000  or  8,000,  it  seems  reasonable  to  adopt 
these  flgUfes  as  being-  approximately  correct. 
4  So  the  Correspondent   of  the   Times    "with  the  Saxon 

Arm.'/  "  slated.  After  the  retreat  of  Ducrot,  this  correspondent 
Walked  over  the  battle-field,  and  thus  deseribes  what  he  saw: — 
"  From  what  I  witnessed  during  the  battles,  I  knew  that 
Villiers  would  he  the  best  point  at  which  to  enter  on  my  horrible 
exploration.  It  is  just  midway  between  Brio  and  Champigny. 
On  approaching  the  village,  I  found  two  dead  horses  and  a  dead 
Zouave  lying  immediately  outside.  One  of  the  horses  was  by 
the  road'-ide,  the  other  was  in  a  field.  The  Zouave  lay  on  hig 
back  by  the  side  of  a  house.  Two  shells  had  destroyed  all  three, 
and  the  side  of  a  house  also.  Villiers  itself  had  been  shelled  with 
a  vengeance.  The  bomb?  bad  descended  everywhere,  carrying 
witii  them  the  roofs  of  houses,  entering  through  stone  walls,  and 
scattering  destruction  all  around.  But  though  not  many  of  the 
dwellings  tlrrc  bad  entirely  escaped,  one  mansion  seemed  safe 
and  so::nd.  In  tiie  grounds  attached  to  it,  the  shells  had  ploughed 
the  ground  and  thrown  the  earth  about  on  every  side.  The  resi- 
dence iis<  If  is  that  of  a  courageous  French  lady,  who  has  lived 
in  it  under  all  the  fire,  and  now  gives  shelter  to  a  Saxon  officer 
who  wits  Wounded  out  ide.  This  lady  is  the  sole  civilian  in  the 
village*  She  must  be  the  most  courageous  woman  on  earth,  for 
not  to  speak  of  the  latlle  days,  shells  are  always  falling  in 
Villiers.  There  is  a  park  just  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  village 
on  the  Paris  side.  Before  and  all  around  it  rag-ed  the  battle  on 
both  days — the  30th  of  November  and  the  2nd  of  December. 
The  chateau  is  officers'  quarters.  How  it  suffered  !  There  is 
scarcely  a  window  sash  left  in  one  side  of  it,  and  to  approach  it 
there  is  no  necessity  to  make  use  of  the  entrance  gate.  The 
wall  is  smashed  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  dozen  places.  I  entered 
near  the  gate,  and  the  first  sig-ht  I  saw  was  ten  dead  Saxons  in  a 
row.  Their  faces  were  covered,  and  three  of  their  comrades 
watched  over  them.  Passing  through  the  park  in  the  direction 
of  Pari-,  I  walked  out  through  an  embrasure  in  the  wall,  and 
came  upon  rising  ground.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
battle-field,  and  almost  the  centre  of  the  scene  of  fighting. 
Heavens,  what  a  sight !  To  see  the  men  advancing  under  fire 
of  the  forts,  and  falling  at  every  step ;  to  see  the  French  and 
the  Saxons  amid  that  horrid  din  of  artillery  shooting  one  another 
down  with  chassepot  and  needle  gun;  to  hear  the  'hurrahs' 
followed  by  a  volley,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  to  find  the 
lines  thinned  and  living  men  advancing  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  dead  and  dying  was  horrible,  but  nothing  like  so  horrible  as 
the  sight  of  this  battle-field,  with  hundreds  of  dead  lying  there 
in  the  cold  air,  the  sun  shining  on  their  ghastly  features  and 
stiff  forms,  while  the  cannon  on  Avron  and  Nogent  were  thun- 
dering with  sounds  which  shook  the  earth  for  miles  round.  One 
of  the  first  great  groups  I  came  upon  was  composed  of  00 
French  soldiers.  A  few  t-'axons  and  "Witrtembergcrs  lay  around 
them;  but  the  Germans  had  already  removed  and  laid  in  their 
last  sleeping-place  most  of  their  dead.  The  centre  of  the  group 
was  formed  of  a  close  line  of  forty-six.  You  could  not  have 
placed  a  body  between  any  two.  They  fell  shoulder  to  shoulder 
j  us  t  as  they  had  stood  to  fire.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  on  their  backs,  with  their  feet  to  Paris  and  their  heads  to 
Villiers.  Alas,  it  was  painfully  evident  that  many  of  them,  and 
of  others  whom  I  saw  subsequently,  had  not  died  instantane- 
ously, but  had  lived  probably  many  hours  without  a  hand  to  lend 
them  succour,  and  in  piercing  snow  and  frost.  One  poor  fellow 
lay  on  his  face.  He  had  two  rifle-wounds  in  his  back.  He  had 
partly  stripped  himself,  and  lie  died  witii  a  hand  on  each  bullet- 
hole.  Several  had  taken  off  their  knapsacks  and  placed  them 
under  their  heads,  and  so  pillowed  had  breathed  their  last  breath. 
Others  clenched  their  water-bottles  in  one  hand,  but  had  been 
unable  to  remove  the  cork,  and  died  without  being  able  to  wet 
their  lips  in  their  last  agony.  Some,  in  their  sufferings,  had  bur- 
rowed their  faces  in  the  thick  clay  on  which  they  lay,  and  turned 
their  bloody  and  earth-stained  faces  upwards  before  they  expired. 
Two  I  saw  who  had  their  arms  fixed  and  their  fists  clenched  as 
it  while  dying  they  were  engaged  in  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
Only  a  very  few  were  on  their  sides.  These  had  their  knapsacks 
under  their  heads.    There  were  men  on  whose  faces  beamed  the 


smile  of  an  infant,  and  whoso  countenances  were  like  handsome 
wax  work.  The  expression  of  others  was  that  of  terrible  agony. 
Every  feature  was  contorted ;  their  legs  had  been  convulsively 
jerked  up  until  their  knees  stuck  into  their  stomachs,  and  their 
finger  and  thumb  nails  had  been  squeezed  until  they  became 
rivetted  into  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Behind,  before,  and  at 
the  corners  of  this  line  of  4G  dead  men  were  others,  Saxon  and 
French.  One  had  a  frightful  wound  in  the  face.  He  had  pulled 
his  hands  up  into  his  sleeves  to  warm  them,  but  his  cap  had  fallen 
off,  and  the  blood  clotted  on  his  hair  till  it  was  all  in  bloody  mats. 
Near  him  was  another  who  had  taken  a  biscuit  from  his  knap- 
sack, and  the  bottle  from  his  side,  and  had  partaken  of  a  little  of 
both.  More  than  one  of  the  slain  had  died  with  the  hands 
clasped  in  prayer;  and  near  one  I  found  a  little  plaster  medallion 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  portion  of  the  edge  had  been  shot  off 
it.  The  chassepots  and  needle  guns  were  still  in  many  a  dead 
man's  hand,  and  lying  between  his  arm  and  his  body.  Similar 
were  the  sights  all  over  the  plateau  between  Villiers  and  Brie, 
and  Villiers  and  Champigny;  and  among  the  corpses  were  knap- 
sacks, helmets,  shakoes,  bayonets,  and  many  a  letter  sealed  and 
directed  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Germany  and  France.  Near 
a  cemetery  situated  on  the  battle-field  itself  I  saw  between  200 
and  300  dead  French  soldiers  collected  closely  together;  they  had 
been  removed  from  where  they  had  fallen,  and  collected  in  that 
spot  for  burial.  All  were  regulars ;  and  a  consderahle  propor- 
tion of  thcin  were  men  of  at  least  25  or  30  years  of  age." 

5  I  was  myself  assured  by  an  excited  Frenchman  in  London 
about  this  time,  that  the  provinces  had  three  mdlions  of  men 
under  arms.  The  correspondent  of  the  Standard  writing  from 
Versadles  on  Dec.  4th,  related  how  a  French  homme  des  lettres 
had  rushed  in  upon  him  with  the  information  that  eight  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  in  arms,  and  in  a  condition  of  ad- 
mirable organization.  "  Paris,"  he  said,  "  is  provisioned  for 
eighteen  months.  The  '  Prussians '  will  not  be  allowed  to  raise  the 
siege.  They  will  be  compelled  to  remain  where  they  are,  and 
to  die  or  surrender.  The  misfortunes  of  France  are  due  exclu- 
sively to  un_  etre  inepte,  once  known  as  Napoleon  III.  The  fall 
of  Mctz  was  a  lucky  event,  for  it  closed  the  period  of  treasons, 
and  left  the  field  free  to  those  ( sublime  patriots,  Gambetta  and 
Jules  Favre.'  Prince  Frederick  Charles  is  a  prisoner  at  lours. 
Such  was  his  budget.  He  was  very  eloquent,  very  amiable, 
very  charming,  but  he  cau  scarcely  be  considered  well-informed. 
Yet  he  is  only  a  type." 

c  The  words  which  follow  are  from  an  account  of  the  forces  in 
Paris,  communicated  to  the  Standard,  Dec.  2nd,  1870,  by  a 
Parisian  resident  wdio  had  recently  come  to  this  country. 

7  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  8th,  1870. 

8  The  Government  naturally  desired  to  conceal  these  unplea- 
sant occurrences,  or  reduce  them  to  their  least  dimensions.  The 
Minister  of  the  interior  of  the  Delegate  Government  sent  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  Prefects  : 

"  Information  which  the  Government  has  received  from  Pari* 
enables  it  to  deny  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  rumours 
wdiich  have  been  propagated  by  certain  journals  of  disorder  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital  and  their  violent  expression.  '  The 
only  unfortunate  facts  which  could  be  signalled  are  the  breaches 
of  military  discipline,  wdiich  are,  however,  exceptional  and  very 
limited,  and  which  have  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  two  bat- 
talions of  the  National  Guard,  namely,  those  of  Belleville, 
and  the  147th  Battalion  of  Volunteers.  M.  Flourcns  has 
been  sent  before  a  court  martial  for  actions  unconnected  wi  th 
politics,  namely,  for  the  usurpation  of  nulitary  rank.  A  certain 
number  of  the  Belleville  Volunteers  have  also  been  sent  before 
a  similar  court  for  desertion  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Neither 
the  occasion  of  these  particular  occurrences  nor  any  other  cir- 
cumstances has  produced  any  symptoms  of  civil  discord,  but  tiie 
union  of  spirit  and  patriotism  on  the  contrary  continues  to  rise." 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  there  was  "  a  good  deal  of 
squabbling"  among  the  officers  of  the  armies  of  Paris,  and  that 
Generals  Ducrot  and  Blanchard  were  on  the  point  of  drawing 
their  swords  on  each  other  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  story 
ran  that  General  Blanchard,  blaming  the  resolution  of  General 
Ducrot  to  repass  the  Marno,  told  him  that  it  would  be  weli  if 
his  sword  were  as  long  as  his  tongue.    This  is  hardly  credible,  as 
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it  was  notorious  that  General  Ducrot  had  far  exceeded  the  duties 
of  a  general  in  setting  the  troops  an  example  of  personal  gallantry. 

9  M.  do  Sarcey  remarks  that  the  restaurant  keepers  did  not 
own  to  horse-flesh,  but  served  it  under  the  name  of  beef.  The 
mention  of  horse-flesh  would  have  made  their  customers  shud- 
der. Yet  they  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  beef, 
whether  roast  or  boiled,  had  carried  a  saddle  (p.  200).  This 
could  only  apply  to  restaurants  of  the  higher  class,  as  we  read  in 
the  Pa  trie,  under  date  of  Dec.  17th,  that  the  flesh  of  horses,  asses, 
and  dogs  was  consumed  in  second  rate  ones,  and  cat  and  rat  in 
small  establishments.  Some  restaurants  gave  their  customers 
the  choice  of  chicken's  wings,  fillets  of  ass,  and  legs  of  rats.  At 
one  time  the  vendors  of  singing  birds,  domestic  and  foreign, 
tried  to  introduce  a  taste  for  them  among  the  Parisans,  but 
there  was  such  a  burst  of  indignation  and  such  horror  expressed 
by  the  ladies  that  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Almost  everywhere, 
accordingly,  birds,  whether  at  liberty  or  caged,  continued  to 
sing  withoutjmolestation.  It  was  added  that  a  provision  merchant 
had  bought  all  the  edible  animals  in  the  Jardin  d  Acclimatisation 
and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  former  had  already  been 
consumed. 

10  Francisque  de  Sarcey,  pp.  193-99. 

11  Similar  statements  would  fill  a  volume.  It  maybe  suf- 
ficient to  add  to  the  statement  of  M.  de  Sarcey,  quoted  in  the 
text,  a  passage  from  the  Diary  of  the  "Besieged  Resident," 
which  appeared  iu  the  Daily  News.  In  order  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  this  correspondent 
went  into  some  of  the  back  slums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Clichy.    His  report  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  distress  is  terrible.  Women  and  children,  half  starved, 
were  seated  at  their  door  steps,  with  hardly  clothes  to  cover  them 
decently.  They  said  that,  as  they  had  neither  firewood  nor 
coke,  they  were  warmer  out  of  dcors  than  indoors.  Many  of  the 
National  Guards,  instead  of  bringing  their  money  home  to  their 
families,  spent  it  in  drink  ;  and  there  are  many  families,  composed 
entirely  of  women  and  children,  who,  in  this  land  of  bureaucracy, 
are  apparently  left  to  starve  while  it  is  decided  to  what  category 
they  belong.  The  Citizen  Moltu,  the  ultra-Democratic  mayor, 
announced  that  in  his  arrondissement  all  left-handed  marriages 
are  to  be  regarded  as  valid,  and  the  left-handed  spouses  of  the 
National  Guards  are  to  receive  the  allowance  which  is  granted 
to  the  legitimate  wives  of  these  warriors.  But  a  new  difficulty 
has  arisen.  Left-handed  polygamy  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Citizen  Moltu's  admirers.  Is  a  lady  who  has  five 
husbands  entitled  to  five  rations,  and  is  a  lady  who  only  owus 
the  fifth  of  a  National  Guard  to  have  only  one-fifth  of  a  ration? 
These  are  question  which  the  Citizen  Moltu  is  now  attempting 
to  solve.  A  few  days  ago  Mdme.  Hamelin  was  discovered  dead 
in  bed  in  a  garret  of  Belleville,  of  cold  and  starvation.  Her 
husband  had  been,  under  Louis  Philippe,  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. I  went  to  see  yesterday  what  was  going  on  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Avenue  de  lTmperatriee  who 
has  left  Paris.  The  servant  who  was  in  charge  told  me  that  up 
there  they  been  unable  to  obtain  bread  for  three  days,  and  that 
the  last  time  that  he  had  presented  his  ration  ticket  he  had  been 
given  about  half  au  inch  of  cheese.  "  How  do  you  live  then  ?  " 
I  asked.  After  looking  mysteriously  round  to  see  that  no  one  was 
watching  us,  he  took  me  down  into  the  cellar,  and  pointed  to  some 
meat  in  a  barrel.  '  It  is  half  a  horse,'  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  is  showing  some  one  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  victim. 
'A  neighbouring  coachman  killed  him,  and  we  salted  him  down 
and  divided  it.'  Then  he  opened  a  closet  in  which  sat  a  huge 
cat.     '  I  am  fattening  her  up  for  Christmas  Day,'  he  observed." 

12  Accounts  differed  a  little;  according  to  another  statement 
about  sixty  men  and  an  officer  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Regiment 
were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  number  was  an  ambulance 
assistant,  whom  the  French  sent  back  the  next  day,  in  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  and  who  gave  a  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Neics  some  interesting  details  of  what  lie  saw  during  his 
brief  captivity  :  "  The  prisoners,"  he  said,  "  were  taken  into  St. 
Denis,  and  temporarily  placed  in  a  house  with  sentries  over  them. 
They  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity,  amply  supplied 
with  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  and  bread.     There  was  also  given  them 


abundance  of  flesh,  but  it  was  candidly  owned  that  the  meat  was 
horseflesh.  The  French  officers  came  among  the  Prussian 
prisoners,  and  asked  them  with  great  solicitude  whether  they  had 
any  cigars.  An  exchange  was  effected,  the  Germans  giving 
cigars  for  cognac,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  great  plenty.  A 
party  of  St.  Denis  ladies,  dressed  with  the  utmost  elegance,  came 
also  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  bound  also  besides  the  gratification 
of  their  curiosity  on  an  acquisitive  errand.  '  Had  Messieurs  les 
Prussiens  any  bacon  in  their  knapsacks  ? '  If  so,  the  ladies 
would  be  glad  to  buy  it  of  them.  Only  two  fellows  had  any,  and 
they  gallantly  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  fair  inquirers,  who 
became  very  complimentary  then  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  captives.  '  What  great,  huge,  fine  men  these  Prussians 
are  to  be  sure,'  remarked  one  lady.  'Yes,  and  just  compare 
them  with  our  little  morsels  of  follows,'  added  another,  pointing 
to  the  five  feet  nothing  sentry  who  was  on  duty  over  the  stalwart 
guardsmen.  Not  unnaturally  the  'little  morsel'  in  question 
felt  aggrieved  at  this  observation,  and  his  irritation  took  the  form 
of  turning  the  ladies  out.  My  informant  saw  nothing  of  any 
privations  during  his  sojourn  in  St.  Denis ;  but  then  he  was 
there  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  owns  his  opportunities  were  not 
great." 

13  The  official  German  telegram  ran  as  follows  : 

Royal  H.  Q.,  Versailles,  Dec.  21st. 

"Last  night  there  was  heavy  firing  from  the  Paris  torts, 
which,  however,  caused  no  damage.  This  morning  an  attack 
was  made  by  about  three  divisions  of  the  garrison  on  the  guard 
and  the  12th  Curps,  which  was  repulsed,  after  several  hours' 
fighting,  principally  by  artillery,  but  no  considerable  loss  on  our 
side  was  inflicted.  Yesterday  between  G,000  and  7,000  Mobile 
Guards,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  dispersed  by  the  array 
of  General  Voigts  Rlictz  at  Monuaire,  and  driven  back  beyond 
Notre  Dame  D'Or." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who  was  with  one  of  the 
Paris  ambulances,  sent  the  following  account :  "  The  French 
held  Le  Bourgetfor  upwards  of  three  hours— that  is,  the  northern 
part  of  it,  while  another  corps,  under  General  La  Voignet,  was 
attacking  a  southern  portion,  a  diversion  being  also  in  the  while 
effected  by  the  10th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  battalions  of  the 
Mobiles  of  the  Seine,  and  a  part  of  the  62nd  battalion  of  the 
Mobilized  National  Guard  of  St.  Denis,  under  Colonel  Dautre- 
mont.  Admiral  de  la  Ronciere  led  the  troops  directed  against 
Lo  Bourget,  under  the  command  of  General  Ducrot.  The 
attack  on  the  south  failed;  the  Prussians  were  strongly  en- 
trenched there,  and  every  house  was  a  small  fortress,  from  every 
window,  roof,  and  cellar  of  which  a  formidable  fusillade  kept  the 
assailants  at  bay,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  renounce  the  attempt. 
The  troops  then  withdrew  from  the  northern  side.  Le  Bourget 
seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  French  p  sition  of  attack. 
Upon  the  right,  that  is,  upon  the  Marne,  a  decided  advantage 
was  gained.  Sheltered  by  the  railway  embankment,  and  barring 
the  road  to  Chelles  from  the  marshes — or  rather  water-meadows 
— which  intervene  between  this  village  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Plateau  d'Avron,  and  extend  even  to  Lagny  on  the  Chelles 
side,  the  Prussians  had  established  a  battery  of  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery.  Upon  this  formidable  field-work — for  it  was  a  complete 
redoubt — the  French  guns  on  the  plateau  of  Avron  opened  fire, 
and  assisted  by  those  of  the  fort  of  Nogent,  dismounted  every 
piece  and  destroyed  the  work.  The  troops  under  General  Malroy 
(1st  Division,  1st  Army  Corps),  and  General  Blaise  (3rd  Brigade, 
2nd  Division,  1st  Army  Corps)  commanded  by  General  Vinoy, 
were  then  able  to  advance,  and  they  succeeded,  after  a  vigorous 
defence  by  the  Prussians,  iu  successively  taking  and  occupying 
Neuilly-Sur-Marne,  the  position  knowrn  as  La  Maison- Blanche, 
and  Ville  Evrart,  the  headquarters  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Saxony.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Fort  of  Nogent  kept  silent  (he 
Prussian  batteries  of  Noifly-le-Grand  and  Villiers.  The  result  of 
this  attack  is  that  the  Prussians  have  been  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  right  bank  of  theMavne,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Chelles. 
In  this  affair,  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  3rd 
Army  w*s  severely  wounded." 

14  Letter  from  Pari-;,  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  Dec.  0th,  1870. 
«  Ibid. 
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I6  Correspondent  of  tho  Times  at  Versailles,  Dec.  20th,  1870. 
"  Ibid. 

18  Meeting  of  Friday,  July  7tli,  1871.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution. 

19  Besides  the  system  of  telegraphy  worked  by  Moltke  as  the 
strategist  of  the  German  armies,  there  were  wires  from  the 
quarters  of  Count  Bismarck  at  Versailles  which  communicated 
with  all  Germany,  and  through  Germany  with  all  Europe  and 
America.  An  unpretending  house  in  the  Ituede  Provence,  with 
a  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  a  North  German  tricolour  displayed 
above  the  garden  wall,  was  at  this  period  the  foremost  tele- 
graph office  in  the  world.  Here  was  the  great  Chancellor  of 
North  Germany  quartered,  and  here  were  the  wires  -fate  for  so 
many  millions  of  people — attached  to  the  instruments  thatwould 
flash  his  decree  to  Berlin  or  Hamburg,  to  London  or  Constanti- 
nople. You  might  watch  very  late  before  you  saw  the  lights 
extinguished  in  Bismarck's  quarters.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
model  "early-to-bed"  people  who  are  the  delight  of  teachers 
and  guardians.  He  rather  turned  night  into  day,  and  did  the 
most  of  his  work  when  the  bulk  of  the  German  armies  was 
buried  in  slumber.  Returning  home  in  the  evening,  he  ac- 
complished more  by  lamplight  then  most  men  are  able  to  achieve 
by  daylight  and  lamplight  together. 

20  M.  Sarcey  adds  to  these  and  other  anecdotes  of  Sergeant 
Hoff  that  a  rumour  was  spread  after  his  disappearance  that  he 
was  simply  a  Prussian  spy,  and  that,  consequently,  "  he  had  no 
trouble  in  bringing  back  so  many  Prussian  helmets,  uorin  pene- 
trating the  enemy's  lines.  He  was  naturally  admitted,  and  the 
German  staff  gave  him  these  pretended  trophies  in  order  to  let 
him  obtain  credit  with  us.  At  this  rumour  protests  arose  on  all 
sides ;  his  companions  in  arms  all  exclaimed  against  the  calumny, 
and  his  glory  was  still  further  increased  by  the  inquiry  that 
was  made  into  the  facts  of  his  short  career." — Paris  during  the 
Siege,  pp.  206, 207. 

21  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  Monscigneur  Bauer 
were  given  by  the  "  Besieged  Resident"  of  the  Daily  News. 
He  was  originally  a  German  Jew,  who  became  a  Christian,  and 
entered  the  severe  monastic  order  of  the  Bare-footed  Carmelites. 
When  on  the  point  of  death,  owing  to  his  starvation  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  the  Pope  absolved  him  from  his  vows,  and  he  rose  to 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  A  naturalized  Frenchman,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  court,  and  confessor  to  the  Empress.  He 
was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  rode  into  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  of  "Christian  Brothers,"  as  much  the  soldier  as  the 
priest,  fearlessly  searching  tor  the  wounded  even  under  fire.  He 
wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  golden  crucifix 
over  his  long  black  robe,  and  was  as  steady  under  fire,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  above-named  correspondent,  "as  if  he  were  in  a 
pulpit."  He  was  by  the  side  of  Ducrot  when  that  General's 
horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  great  sortie,  and  was  shot  at  by 
the  Germans  on  the  4th  while  advancing  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

22  The  details  which  follow  in  the  text  concerning  the  medical 
service  of  the  Prussian  Army,  were  communicated  by  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  under  date  of  September  2Gth,  1870. 

23  Notwithstanding  the  truth  there  may  have  been  in  this 
sarcasm,  there  was  noble  work  done  by  the  French  ambulance 
societies;  especially  by  such  men  as  the  "Christian  Brothers," 
who  followed  Archbishop  Bauer.  (Note  21  above.)  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  also  that  the  severe  system  of  the  Germans,  even  in 
emergencies  of  this  kind,  is  not  suited  to  the  French  character. 
Even  the  good  and  gallant  archbishop  did  not  neglect  a  little  dis- 
play in  his  costume.  Perfect  as  the  American  or  Press  Ambu- 
lance was,  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  describes  his  visit  to  it, 
relates  thatM.  Dcmarquoz,  the  celebrated  surgeon  who  took  him 
round,  showed  him  a  coverlet  of.  brilliant  colours  which  he  was 
going  to  substitute  for  the  depressing  grey  ones  then  in  use;  and, 
he  added,  "  When  they  have  all  got  one  on  their  beds,  with  curtains 
to  their  windows,  they  will  do  much  better."  No  doubt,  and  the 
very  want  of  order  in  some  of  their  proceedings  may  have  suited 
the  national  temperament,  better  than  the  austere  precision  of 
the  Germans,  whose  machine-like  regularity,  though  proper  for 
their  own  people,  may  have  been  irritating  to  warmer  blood. 
An  agent  of  the  National  Society  wrote  about  this  time  :  "At 
the  Pr.la's  de  Plndustrie    in  the  Champs    Elyfees,  where   the 


French  Central  Committee  now  has  its  head-quartet's,  I  found 
great  activity  prevailing ;  the  principal  officers  were  all  at  their 
posts,  and  through  one  office  was  passing  a  continuous  stream  of 
men  who  were  entering  their  names  as  candidates  for  hospital 
and  other  work.  In  a  portion  of  the  building,  surrounded  by 
wooden  shelves  divided  into  compartments,  were  three  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Ladies  Committee  superintending  about 
twenty  other  women  who  were  busily  arranging  every  kind  of 
under  clothing,  sheets,  blankets,  tabic  linen,  lint,  bandages,  &c. 
At  Berlin,  I  found  the  work  going  on  as  at  Paris.  Throughout 
Germany,  at  all  the  principal  railway  stations  along  the  lines 
frequented  by  the  troops,  are  to  be  seen  piles  of  lint  and  bandages 
ready  for  the  wounds  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  hospitals  or 
their  own  homes ;  and  besides  those  are  tables  covered  with 
refreshments  suitable  for  the  patients;  nor  are  the  prisoners  for- 
gotten. These  stalls  are  under  the  care  of  ladies,  doctors,  male 
and  female  nurses,  and  other  volunteers,  all  of  whom  wear  on 
the  left  arm  the  white  band  with  the  red  cross,  and  an  official 
stamp  to  show  that  the  wearers  are  properly  authorised  by  their 
respective  committees  and  the  military  authorities.  Day  and 
night  also  men  with  the  same  badge  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
train,  and  waiting  at  every  station  ready  to  assist  wounded  men 
on  their  journey,  and,  if  desired  to  do  so,  to  accompany  them  to 
their  own  homes.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  whose  uniform  and  the  red  cross  armlet  form  a  double 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken." 
24  After  a  few  days  the  further  accounts  which  came  to  hand, 
though  modifying  slightly  the  impressions  first  conveyed  by  the 
narratives  of  the  sailors,  were  little  calculated  to  mitigate  the  feeling 
which  those  narratives  excited  in  this  country.  The  masters  of  the 
sunken  vessels  reached  Newhaven  from  Dieppe  on  Monday  night, 
Dec.  2Gth,  and  from  thence  came  on  to  London.  Captain  Rains- 
dale,  of  the  brigantine  called  the  Sylph,  of  Sunderland,  said  the 
Sylph  was  moored  alongside  the  quay  at  Rouen,  when  eighteen 
or  twenty  Prussian  soldiers  came  alongside  in  a  tug  and  boarded 
her.  The  officer  in  command  could  not  speak  English,  and  had 
some  difficulty,  by  pantomimic  action  and  bad  French,  in 
making  himself  understood.  The  skipper,  however,  happened 
to  kuow  the  signification  of  "eouler,"  a  French  verb  which 
figured  very  prominently  in  the  officer's  communication ;  and 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  object  of  taking  the  craft  was 
to  sink  her  in  the  river  he  protested  vigorously,  and  pointed  to 
the  flag  that  was  flying  at  the  main  peak.  Finding  that  the 
officer,  though  perfectly  calm  and  courteous,  meant  to  have  the 
ship  whether  he  were  agreeable  or  not,  he  in  turn  managed  to 
make  the  officer  understand  that  he  wanted  a  bond  before  parting 
with  possession  of  his  ship.  This  the  officer  seemed  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  furnish  ;  and  as  they  stepped  into  the 
cabin  to  fill  up  a  form  with  which  the  officer  was  provided,  the 
captain  beard  the  soldiers  cutting  away  his  stern-rope  with  an 
axe.  The  seamen  procured  some  of  their  effects  and  took  them  on 
to  the  quay  ;  but  when  they  desired  to  go  on  board  to  get  the 
remainder  they  were  prevented.  The  ship  was  then  hauled  into 
the  stream  a  little  way  so  that  the  master  had  to  procure  a  boat 
to  get  on  shore.  When  he  had  landed,  he  saw  from  the  quay,  a 
Prussian  soldier  haul  down  the  Sylph's  flag,  and,  he  thinks, 
stamp  upon  it.  Captain  Hodge,  of  the  schooner  Ann,  states 
that  his  ship  was  seized  while  floating  down  in  ballast,  and  thirty  or 
forty  infantry  soldiers  were  put  in  charge  for  the  night.  These 
appear  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
with  the  ship's  stores,  seven  pieces  of  beef  being  at  once  put  into 
the  copper,  and  everything  else  eatable  or  drinkable  appropriated 
without  ceremony.  He  and  his  mate,  he  said,  were  turned  out 
of  the  cabin  and  obliged  to  sleep  in  tho  forecastle.  Some  of  the 
other  masters  state  that  at  a  place  on  the  Seine,  called  Val  de 
Lille,  some  Prussian  soldiers  compelled  a  little  French  boy  to 
ferry  them  over  the  river,  of  course  without  payment,  and  as  he 
was  returning,  after  fulfilling  their  behests,  fired  at  him  and 
shot  him  dead.  Coming  by  themselves  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe, 
the  masters  knew  nothing  of  their  crews  having  been  plundered 
by  Prussian  soldiers  at  Colbeck,  when  coming  over  the  same 
ground  ;  they  brought  news,  however,  of  the  death  of  George 
Simpson,  mate  of  the  Sally  Gale,  who  fell  from  the  diligence, 
and  was  left  behind  in  hospital. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

CHANZY'S    RETREAT — BATTLES    AT   BEAUGENCY. 

Positions  after  the  Battle  of  Orleans — Lines  of  Retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Beaugency —Positions,  Dec.  5th,  across 
the  plain  of  La  Beauce,  between  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir 
and  the  Loire — General  Chanzy's  policy — Movements  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  in  pursuit — General 
Camo,  and  the  Mobile  Column  of  Tours  in  front  of  Beau- 
gency— First  contact  of  the  combatants  at  Foinard,  Dec.  6th 
— Blois  threatened  by  a  Column  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire 
— Maurandy,  with  the  3rd  Division  of  the  16th  corps,  ordered 
to  occupy  the  city;  Barry,  with  the  2nd  Division,  to  return — 
Engagement  at  Valliere  on  the  7th,  and  advance  of  the 
enemy  from  Meung — Chanzy  strengthens  his  Right — 
Action  at  Langlochere  and  Messas ;  the  French  driven 
back — Successful  engagement  of  the  French  in  the  centre 
at  Villechaumont  and  Cravant;  the  enemy  pursued  to 
Grand  Cliatre — The  German  Left  retire  on  Meung;  num- 
bers engaged  on  either  side — Night  of  the  7th;  expected 
general  attack — Morning  of  the  8th;  attack  on  the  French 
Left  at  Poisly — Advance  of  the  17th  French  Corps 
against  Cravant — The  French  defence  on  the  Right  weak- 
ened by  the  interference  of  Gambetta;  General  Camo 
retires  his  batteries  behind  the  city— Battle  in  the  Centre  : 
carnage  at  Villorceau— Capture  of  Beaugency  by  the 
Mecklenburgers;  the  French  right  driven  back;  enpture  of 
Mee  during  the  night-  -New  positions  taken  up  on  the 
9th  ;  renewed  engagements  along  the  Loire— The  Germans 
gain  ground  in  the  Centre,  and  are  repulsed  at  Tavcrs — 
Results:  Conference  with  Gambetta  at  Chanzy's  Head- 
quarters— Resolution  to  retreat  consequent  on  the  events 
of  the  morrow—  Dee.  10th,  recapture  of  Origny  and 
Vilejouan — Success  on  the  Left  of  the  line  at  Coudray — 
Necessity  of  the  co-operative  action  of  the  1st  Army  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire — Gambetta  declines  to  concur — 
Advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank ;  attack  at  the 
Chateau  and  Park  of  Cliambord — Instructions  to  concen- 
trate on  a  line  of  retreat — Positions  occupied  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th.— Immediate  objective  of  the  retreat  not  the 
Forest  of  Marchcnoir  but  Vendome,  Oucques,  and  Freteval. 
— Removal  of  the  Delegate  Government  to  Bordeaux. 

We  now  return  to  the  early  clays  of  Decem- 
ber when  the  French  Army  of  the  Loire  was 
defeated,  part  of  it  being  driven  across  the 
river  at  Orleans,  and  the  other  two  parts  far 
away  to  the  right  and  left.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  we  left  General  Chanzy  retreating 
in  the  direction  of  Beaugency  by  way  of  Huis- 
seau, with  the  16th  and  17th  corps,  which,  with 
the  21st,  were  now  constituted  the  "Second 
Army  of  the  Loire"  (ante,  p.  331).  Orleans 
was  at  the  same  time  reoccupied  by  the 
Germans;  and  every  attempt  made  by  General 
Chanzy  to  communicate  with  DAurelle  de 
Paladines  having  failed,  the  former  issued 
instructions  to  continue  the  movement  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  understanding  between  him  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The    positions    in  which    the  troops  under 
his   command    bivouacked   on   the    nip-ht    of 


December  4th  were  as  follows: — The  first 
division  of  the  16th  corps  across  the  road 
to  Mans,  in  the  rear  of  Descures ;  the 
second  and  third  divisions  at  Meung.  The 
first  and  second  divisions  of  the  17th  corps 
between  Huisseau  and  Montpipeau,  the  third 
division  at  Baccon.  The  cavalry  division — 
with  the  exception  of  Tuck's  brigade  at 
Huisseau — between  Rosieres  and  Descures. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  move- 
ment of  retreat  was  continued  still  farther  in 
admirable  order.  The  ground  over  which  they 
marched,  and  the  new  positions  in  which  they 
stood  on  the  evening  of  that  day  were  as 
follows: — The  first  division  of  the  16th  corps, 
over  Grand  Lus,  Baccon  and  Montigny  to 
Lorges;  the  second  and  third  divisions  halted 
at  Beaugency,  from  which  point  they  subse- 
quently continued  their  march  to  Mer  and 
Blois  to  re-form.  The  third  division  of  the 
17th  corps  moved  from  Baccon  to  Plessis;  the 
first  and  second  divisions  took  positions  at 
Courcelles,  in  front  of  Josnes,  having  marched 
over  La  Touane,  Grand  Chatre  and  Cravant. 
The  cavalry  division  (Michel)  of  the  16th 
corps  marched  over  Coulmiers,  Villorceau  (not 
the  same  Villorceau  just  mentioned)  Champ- 
dry,  Bizy  and  Villermain,  and  took  up  ground 
at  Poisly.  The  cavalry  of  the  17th  corps  at 
Clos-Moussu  and  Boynes,  west  of  Beaugency. 
The  positions  thus  occupied  formed  a  line  of 
battle  in  front  of  Josnes  (where  Chanzy  es- 
tablished his  head  quarters),  extending  from 
Poisly  and  Lorges,  to  Beaugency.  As  the  troops 
faced  the  enemy,  the  French  left  rested  on  the 
Forest  of  Marchenoir,  and  their  right  on  the 
Loire.  The  outlets  of  the  forest  were  held 
by  the  21st  corps,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meung  and  Beaugency  were  a  few  brigades 
(constituting  General  Camo's  division  of  the 
newly  formed  19th  corps)  which  had  come  up 
from  Tours — part  of  Gambetta's  boasted  rein- 
forcements— on  their  way  to  join  the  ill-fated 
Loire  army,  and  which  were  now  placed  provi- 
sionally under  Chanzy's  orders. 

The  position  was  a  very  important  one  in  the 
face  of  an  army  supposed  to  be  marching  on 
Tours.  It  occupied  the  centre  of  the  vast  plain 
of  La  Beauce,  between  the  Loir  and  the  Loire. 
The  forest  of  Marchenoir,  stretching  in  a  direc- 
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«  Michel's  Cavalry  Division,  over  Coulmiers,  Villorceau,  Champdry,  Bizy,  and  Villermain  to  Poisly. 

b  1st  Division  16th  corps  over  Gr.  Lus,  Baccon,  and  Montigny  to  Lorges. 

c  2nd  and  3rd  ditto  to  Beauguency,  Mer,  and  Blois. 

d  3rd  Division  17tli  corps  from  Baccon  to  Plessis. 

e  1st  and  2nd  ditto  over  La  Tonane,  Gt.  Chatre,  and  Cravaut  to  Ourcelles  and  Villorceau. 

f  Cavahy  of  17t!i  corps  at  Clos-Moussn  and  Boynes. 


tion  nearly  south-east  and  north-west  from 
Morde  to  Poisly  over  a  length  of  ahove  twelve 
miles,  was  itself  a  good  defensive  position,  tra- 
versed by  few  roads,  and  affording  excellent 
cover  for  the  troops  of  the  21st  corps,  and  the 
left  of  Chanzy's  main  line.  Between  Lorges  to 
Beaugency  the  ground  is  more  broken  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  plain,  with  a  line  of 
hills,  or  rather  undulations,  running  northwards 
from  Meung;  and  besides  these  natural  advan- 
tages, favorable  positions  were  afforded  by  the 
numerous  farms  and  villages  in  near  neigh- 
bourhood  with  each  other.  This  space,  no 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  having  the 
Loire  on  one  side  and  the  forest  of  Marche- 
noir  on  the  other,  afforded  a  battle  ground 
not  only  well  defined,  and  naturally  well 
defended,  but  also  of  convenient  size  for  the 
manceuvering  of  a  small  army,  with  the  dis- 


advantage, however,  in  case  of  wet  weather, 
of  a  deep  and  tenacious  mud,  by  which  loco- 
motion might  be  considerably  impeded.  Here 
General  Chanzy  faced  round  on  the  evening 
of  December  5th,  prepared  either  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  to  resume  the 
advance  northwards  as  circumstances  might 
determine.  Should  the  enemy  give  him  a 
sufficient  respite,  his  intention  was  to  rally  the 
rest  of  his  troops  (the  second  and  third  divi- 
sions of  the  16th  corps  which  had  retreated  on 
Blois),  and,  in  short,  renew  in  this  position  the 
policy  of  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  in 
front  of  Orleans.  His  outposts,  his  batteries, 
his  bivouacs  were  all  ordered  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  with  this  object  in  view. 

As  for  the  enemy,  after  the  capture  of 
Orleans,  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg  occupied    the    ground    between  the 
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Loire  and  the  Chateaudun  road,  from  which 
position  the  duke  was  ordered  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  Chanzy.  The  troops  under  his  com- 
mand consisted  of  the  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
second  divisions,  the  first  corps  of  Bavarians 
(Von  der  Tann),  and  the  second  and  fourth 
divisions  of  cavalry  (Stolberg  and  Prince 
Albrecht).  The  9th  corps,  which  had 
marched  and  fought  in  the  centre  in  the 
operations  against  Orleans  (see  battle  plan, 
p.  320,  ante),  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire  and  marched  towards  Blois ;  this 
corps,  therefore,  would  be  ready,  if  needed, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  against  Chanzy.  The  third 
corps  marched  up  the  Loire  to  Gien,  with  the 
object,  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  of  cutting 
off  General  D'Aurelle  or  capturing  Bourges,  the- 
present  arsenal  of  France ;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  reported  that  Werder  was  striking  across 
from  Dijon  to  Gien,  and  if  so  it  was  certain  he 
would  establish  relations  with  the  third  corps. 
Finally,  the  10th  corps,  which  we  left  at 
Vitry  (see  plan,  p.  320),  was  in  and  around 
Orleans,  where  Prince  Frederick  Charles  kept 
it  in  leash  as  a  reserve,  and  from  which  point 
it  could  of  course  be  directed  in  support  of  the 
Duke,  if  necessary,  as  it  eventually  was.  Such 
was  the  situation  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  Chanzy  occupied  the  position  between 
Marchenoir  and  Beaugency  as  described  above. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  the  enemy  had 
underrated  the  resisting  power  of  the  corps 
commanded  by  General  Chanzy,  as  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  push  on  the  17th  corps  in 
advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  General 
Camo,  hearing  that  a  strong  reconnoitering 
party  of  the  enemy  was  approaching  Meung, 
advanced  in  that  direction,  but  on  arriving 
at  Foinard,  met  the  regiment  of  gendarmerie 
which  had  been  left  to  guard  Meung  in  the 
act  of  falling  back  on  Beaugency.  This  regi- 
ment had  been  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
attack  of  all  arms,  in  which  it  had  lost  two 
officers  and  many  men.  The  enemy  was 
following  in  pursuit,  but  pulled  rein  on  dis- 
covering the  troops  of  General  Camo  drawn 
up  on  the  strong  positions  of  Foinard  and 
Langlochere.  The  incident  warned  Chanzy — 
if  that  had  been  necessary — to  be  on  the  alert, 


and  see  that  his  force  was  properly  distri- 
buted in  its  various  positions,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  etc.  The  only  change 
of  importance,  however,  was  the  removal  of 
the  first  division  of  the  16th  corps  from  Lorges 
to  a  position  between  the  17th  corps  and  the 
division  of  Camo,  in  front  of  Villorceau  and 
Grand-Bonvalet,  for  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  enemy  to  operate  in  strength 
against  the  French  right  and  move  on  Blois. 
The  position  vacated  by  the  first  division  of 
the  16th  was  occupied  by  Collin's  division  of 
the  21st. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  information 
was  received  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was 
marching  on  Villermain,  in  front  of  the  French 
left  at  Poisly.  Advices  from  Chateaudun 
stated  that  German  troops  had  crossed  the 
Loir  at  Marboud,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  where  the  9th  corps  was  marching;  its 
scouts  had  been  signalled  some  distance  below 
Beaugency,  at  St.  Laurent-des-Eaux,  where 
the  only  troops  were  the  Franc-tireurs  of  tha 
Sarthe,  commanded  by  Foudras,  who  had  with- 
drawn to  that  point  on  the  evacuation  of 
Orleans,  and  some  three  or  four  hundred  fugi- 
tives whom  he  had  collected  around  him  on  the 
following  day.  Blois  therefore  was  seriously 
menaced  by  a  turning  movement,  at  the  same 
time  that  Chanzy  had  to  prepare  for  battle  in 
front.  To  meet  this  new  danger,  Maurandy 
who  had  reached  Mer  in  his  retreat  with  the 
3rd — 16th,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Blois,  and 
prepare  to  defend  the  works  round  the  city, 
more  particularly  the  chateati  and  park  of 
Chambord,  which  covered  the  approaches  on 
the  right.  Barry,  who  had  marched  through 
Blois  with  the  second  division,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  resume  his  place  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  the  16th  corps.  Nothing  more 
was  to  be  done  but  wait. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  when  two  columns  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced on  the  positions  held  by  the  third 
division  of  the  21st  corps  at  St.  Laurent  des 
Bois,  and  the  villages  of  Valliere  and  Marolles 
in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir.  The 
action  was  hottest  at  Valliere,  where  the 
enemy,  after  one  of  his  guns  had  been  dis- 
mounted by  the  French  artillery,  was  driven 
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back  as  far  as  Binas,  which  place  he  also 
thought  ifc  prudent  to  abandon.  This  attack, 
combined  with  a  reconnaissance  against  the 
third  division  of  the  17th  Corps,  was  only- 
meant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French 
from  the  right,  against  which  it  was  soon 
evident  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy  would 
be  directed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  21st  Corps  was 
attacked  at  Valliere  and  Marolles,  General 
Camo  received  information  that  the  enemy 
had  again  advanced  beyond  Meung,  and  had 
warned  Admit  al  Jaureguiberry  (who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  16th  corps 
on  the  6th)  that  his  support  might  be  needed. 
About  midday  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy's 
cannon,  to  which  the  French  artillery  instantly 
replied.  The  skirmishers  thrown  out  by  Ge- 
neral Camo  at  first  compelled  those  of  the 
enemy  to  fall  back,  but  the  latter  had  returned 
with  reinforcements,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Langlochere  and  Baulle,  and  seriously 
menaced  Foinard,  when  Deplanque  came  up 
with  the  first  division  of  the  16th  corps. 
General  Camo  was  now  able  to  resume  the 
offensive.  Langlochere  and  Baulle  were  suc- 
cessively retaken,  and  Foinard  made  secure. 
The  Mobiles  had  even  commenced  a  movement 
in  advance  when  the  Germans  appeared  in 
force  between  Messas  and  Beaumont.  Not- 
withstanding a  well-sustained  artillery  com- 
bat, and  the  repulse  of  the  Bavarians  with 
clubbed  muskets  when  they  made  a  rush  at 
the  guns,  the  French  at  this  point  were  event- 
ually  compelled  to  fall  back. 

While  these  engagements  were  in  progress 
on  the  right,  Chanzy  directed  the  first  division 
of  the  17th  corps  (Roquebrune)  to  advance  in 
support  of  Deplanque  between  Villevert  and 
Villechaumont  (in  front  of  Villorceau)  con- 
siderable masses  of  the  enemy  having  appeared 
between  Cravant  and  Beaumont.  The  result 
was  a  serious  struggle  in  this  part  of  the  line, 
which  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  French, 
who  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Grand- 
Chatre.  It  had  now  grown  quite  dark,  and 
Roquebrune  could  have  held  his  advanced 
position  till  the  morning,  only  that  General 
Camo  and  a  part  of  the  lst-16th  had  rallied 
behind  Vernon  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in 


advance  of  Beaugency.  The  admiral,  there- 
fore, ordered  Roquebrune  to  fall  back  also. 
The  German  Left  in  the  meantime  seeing  their 
right  in  retreat  over  Chatre  in  the  direction 
of  Baccon,  had  retired  on  Me"ung.  The  total 
result  of  the  day,  after  these  separate  engage- 
ments all  along  the  line  from  Beaugency  to 
St.  Laurent- des-Bois,  was  that  the  French 
bivouacked  in  the  positions  of  the  night  before. 
The  troops  seriously  engaged  on  the  part  of 
the  French  were  the  first  division  of  the  16th 
corps  and  the  first  of  the  17th,  whose  strength 
was  less  than  30,000  men,  to  which  may  be 
added  15,000  or  20,000  more  partly  engaged. 
The  enemy  numbered  in  action  the  two 
Bavarian  divisions — mere  remnants  of  their 
original  strength — and  at  least  one  entire 
Prussian  division  (the  17th,  Von  Treskow)  and 
part  of  another  (the  22nd,  Von  Wittich), 
which,  in  all,  were  roughly  estimated  at  40,000 
men,  including  2,000  horse.  The  artillery 
brought  into  action  was  on  both  sides  nume- 
rous.1 

The  night  of  the  7th  was  one  of  extreme 
watchfulness  in  the  French  army.  No  fires 
were  kindled,  no  lights  used  but  such  as  were 
indispensable,  and  these  were  carefully  con- 
cealed behind  walls  and  earthworks  wherever 
possible.  The  second  division  (Barry)  of  the 
16(h  corps,  which,  the  reader  will  remember, 
had  prematurely  retired  upon  Mer,  was 
ordered  to  form,  ready  for  action,  as  a  reserve, 
on  the  Right,  as  near  as  possible  to  Beaugency. 
A  detachment,  however,  was  left  at  Mer  to 
watch  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  orders, 
in  the_last  extremity,  to  destroy  the  bridge. 
To  give  the  greater  consistency  to  the  resist- 
ance in  the  line  of  Chanzy 's  positions  from 
Poisly  to  the  Loire,  Admiral  Jaureguiberry 
was  put  in  direct  command  of  the  whole  Right 
wing,  consisting  of  the  first  division  of  the  17th 
corps,  the  first  and  second  of  the  16th,  and 
the  Mobile  column  (about  5,000  strong)  from 
Tours  under  General  Camo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Chanzy 's  forces 
stood  to  arms  in  all  their  old  positions,  when 
before  daybreak  the  enemy  was  signalled  in 
force  along  the  entire  front.  The  advanced 
posts  of  cavalry  on  the  left  brought  intelli- 
gence of  a   force    marching  over  Villermain 
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Chanzy's  positions  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  5th  : — a  a  a,  Michel's  Cavalry  Division  near  Poisly ;  i,  1st  Division  16th  corps  at  Lorges  (afterwards 
between  Villorceau  and  Messas) ;  c,  3rd  Divivision  16th  corps  at  Blois  ;  c  c,  2nd  Division  16th  corps,  ordered  to  remove  from  below  Blois  on  the 
7th,  and  back  to  Chambord  on  the  10th) ;  d,  3rd  Division  17th  corps  at  Plessis ;  e,  2nd  Division  17th  corps  at  Ourcelles ;  e  e,  1st  Division  17th 
corps  at  Villorceau  ;  //,  cavalry  of  17th  corps  at  Oos-Moussu  and  Boynes. 

19. — Reinforcements  from  Tours  (General  CamS's  division). 

21. — The  newly-formed  21st  corps  (General  Jaures)  guarding  the  outlets  of  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir.    (The  2nd  division  afterwards  at  Lorges. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles's  Army :  17,  17th  division,  (Von  Treskow) ;  22,  22nd  Division  (Von  Wittich) ;  B  B,  Bavarian  Division  (Von  der 
Tann)  ;  2,  2,  2nd  Cavalry  Division  (Stolberg) ;  4,  4th  Cavalry  Division  (Prince  Albrecht) ;  10,  division  of  the  10th  corps  (Voigt-Rhetz) ;  9,  Manstein's 
Division  of  9th  corps  in  reserve  at  Meung. 

c  c.  New  positions  of  Chanzy's  Right  in  the  rear  of  Beaugency  after  the  battles  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th. 

D  D.  Positions  of  the  same  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 


against  Poisly ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Algerian  scouts  at  Grand-Chatre  discovered 
numerous  columns  marching  on  Cravant.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  Prussian  batteries  established 
on  the  right  of  Villermain  opened  fire  on 
Collin's  division  (2 — 21st),  and  was  instantly- 
answered  by  the  French  cannon.  The  artillery 
duel  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
French  guns  were  retired  on  the  Lorges  road 
in  order  to  reply  to  a  flanking  fire  which  the 
enemy  had  opened  on  the  angle  of  the  Forest 
of  Marchenoir.  The  object  of  this  movement 
having  been  accomplished,  the  French  guns 
returned  to  their  first  position.  At  this 
moment  the  third  division  of  the  17th  corps 
advanced  against  Cravant,  and  thus  opened  a 
wide  space  between  it  and  Collin's  division,  of 
which  the  Germans  availed  themselves  to  hurl 


their  cavalry  against  Lorges,  but  being  received 
by  a  well-directed  fire  from  Collin's  four- 
pounders,  their  squadrons  wheeled  about  and 
got  out  of  danger.  In  the  meantime  the  3rd — 
17th  continued  its  march  against  Cravant,  and 
its  leading  columns  had  already  gained  the 
village,  when  a  violent  artillery  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  in  front,  while  the  batteries 
at  Villermain  stormed  on  their  flank.  The 
third  division  was  thus  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Ourcelles,  but  this  movement  it  executed 
in  good  order,  supporting,  by  the  fire  of  its 
mitrailleuses,  the  second  division  of  the  21st 
corps  on  its  Left,  and  supported  in  turn  by 
the  second  division  of  the  17th  corps  on  its 
Right,  which  was  directed  on  Cernay.  The 
Prussian  infantry  opposed  to  Collin's  line"  of 
battle,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
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farm  of  La  Motte,  but  had  not  long  established 
themselves  on  the  plateau  when  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  49th  regiment  of  Mobiles 
who  then  held  the  position,  while  the  17th 
and  21st  divisions  were  drawn  closer  together 
so  as  to  present  a  strong  front  of  resistance. 
The  Prussians  returned  to  the  attack  and 
opened  a  well-sustained  cannonade  against 
the  two  divisions,  when  General  Jaures,  who 
had  received  intelligence  at  Marchenoir  of  the 
attack  on  Lorges  and  Poisly,  suddenly  de- 
bouched from  the  forest  with  his  reserve. 
"Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  advanced 
two  battalions  of  the  Mobiles  of  the  Sarthe 
and  a  battery  of  12-pounders  in  front  of  La 
Motte,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  artillery  fire,  and 
compelled  the  German  infantry  to  retreat.  It 
was  now  four  o'clock,  and  the  action  in  this 
part  of  the  line  was  virtually  over,  though  the 
cannonade  was  continued  till  night.  The 
French  were  also  successful  in  front  of  the 
Forest  of  Marchenoir,  "where  the  enemy 
attempted  to  establish  his  batteries  on  the 
heights  of  Villesiclaire  and  Chantome,  from 
which  points  they  were  successively  dislodged 
by  Guillon's  artillery. 

In  the  meantime  a  sanguinary  struggle  was 
proceeding  on  the  French  Right,  as  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  preliminary  dispositions,  and 
again  we  shall  have  to  record  that  the  safety 
of  the  army  was  compromised  by  the  amateur 
strategy  of  Gambetta.  General  Camo  had 
been  ordered,  in  the  instructions  issued  on  the 
previous  night,  to  occupy  and  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  the  village  of  Messas  and  the 
ravine  of  Vernon;  but  having  l-eceived  a 
direct  telegraphic  order  from  the  Minister  of 
War,  corroborated  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  Tours  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
dismantled  his  positions  in  advance  of  Beau- 
gency,  to  occupy  the  plateau  of  Tavers  in  the 
rear  of  that  city.  He  nevertheless  posted 
troops  in  the  village  of  Vernon  and  at  Pierre- 
couverte,  to  link  with  the  1st  division  of  the 
16th  corps  which  stood  at  Villevert  and 
Grand-Bonvalct.  The  extreme  Right  of  the 
French  line  was  thus  seriously  weakened,  and 
we  shall  have  to  relate  the  consecmences  that 
resulted  from  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  Vernon  and  Pierre- 


Couverte  were  occupied,  the  first  division  of  the 
17th  corps  (Roquebrune)  moved  over  Villemar- 
ceau  (east  of  Loynes),  upon  Villevert  and  Ville- 
chaumont,  with  step  so  prompt  and  bearing  so 
gallant,  that  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  hearing 
also  the  cannon  of  the  third  division  thundering 
against  Cravant,  did  not  hesitate  to  order  the 
attack.  Roquebrune  thus  launched  against  the 
advancing  Germans,  and  obstinately  resisted 
at  every  step,  pressed  on  as  far  as  Beaumont. 
Here,  however,  the  enemy,  about  the  hour 
of  noon,  was  reinforced,  and  resuming  the 
offensive,  drove  the  French  back  on  their 
positions,  seeing  which  the  Admiral  ordered 
up  Deplanque  with  his  whole  division,  who 
compelled  the  Germans  to  retreat  as  far  as 
Mee.  Thus  succoured,  Roquebrune  was  able 
to  rally  his  troops  and  make  another  forward 
movement,  while  the  second  division  of  the 
17th  corps  deployed  behind  Cernay,  which 
place  it  occupied  with  one  of  its  battalions, 
and,  bringing  its  guns  to  bear,  silenced  the  bat- 
teries at  Cravant.  The  admiral  at  this  junc- 
ture contemplated  a  grand  cavalry  attack  on 
the  enemy's  centre,  for  which  the  cavalry 
of  the  17th  corps  was  favourably  posted  at 
Clos-Moussu  and  Boynes,  but  on  a  reconnais- 
sance being  made,  the  German  infantry  and 
artillery  were  found  to  be  too  numerous  to 
risk  the  attempt.  Orders  were  then  given 
for  the  2nd  division  of  the  17th  corps  to  move 
in  advance  of  Cernay  and  Villechaumont.  The 
needle-gun  sent  their  battalions  reeling  back, 
and  not  only  was  Cernay  lost,  but  the  troops  of 
the  second  and  third  divisions  along  the  whole 
line,  from  Prenay  to  Villechaumont,  sensibly 
recoiled.  It  was  now  three  o'clock.  The  Ad- 
miral had  still  his  Mobiles  in  reserve,  who 
moved  up  with  alacrity  in  support  of  their 
comrades  of  the  line,  and  the  latter,  pulling 
themselves  together,  renewed  the  struggle  with 
such  vigour  that  the  road  from  Cravant  to 
Beaugency  was  speedily  swept  clear  of  the 
enemy ;  even  Beaumont  was  recaptured,  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  taken.  On  the 
right  Deplanque,  with  the  first  division  of  the 
16th  corps,  was  not  less  successful,  carrying  the 
village  of  Mee,  and  driving  the  Germans  before 
him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Except  for 
what  occurred  on  the  extreme  right,  the  par- 
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ticulars  of  which  we  have  yet  to  relate,  the 
French  line  remained  unbroken  after  the 
second  day's  struggle,  for  even  Villechaumont 
was  recovered  by  the  division  of  Roquebrune 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  misfortunes  of  General  Camo  were 
plainly  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to 
Gambetta's  interference  with  the  dispositions 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  though  General 
Chanzy's  reticence  on  the  subject  might  cause 
the  fact  to  be  overlooked.2  At  thirty-five 
minutes  past  twelve  in  the  morning  Camo 
wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  it  was 
impossible  to  re-occupy  the  ground  between 
Messas  and  the  Loire,  as  the  enemy  com- 
manded it  from  his  batteries  on  the  left  bank, 
and  that  he  expected  Beaugency  would  be 
shelled  the  next  day  (Dec.  9  th).  He  added 
that  his  troops  were  fatigued  and  demoralized, 
and  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  for 
retreating  on  Mer  at  daybreak  on  the  mor- 
row. 3  In  the  afternoon,  when  Messas  was 
captured,  and  the  troops  of  Camo's  division 
retired  from  Vernon  under  threat  of  a  bom- 
bardment, one  of  the  batteries  of  artillery 
returning  to  Beaugency  was  surprised  to  find 
the  enemy  already  there,  a  column  of  Meck- 
lenburgers  having  silently  crept  along  the 
unguarded  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  they 
shut.  As  the  battery  approached  with  its 
small  escort,  a  musketry  fire  was  suddenly 
opened  upon  them,  and  the  artillery-men 
taking  to  flight,  five  out  of  the  six  cannon 
were  captured.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
evening  an  enormous  quantity  of  broken 
French  arms  were  observed  near  the  entrance 
to  the  city,  as  if  the  troops  flying  from  Vernon* 
and  hoping  to  find  a  refuge  in  Beaugency,  had 
been  captured  by  the  lurking  foe.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  town  had  not  been 
captured  without  a  sharp  struggle  at  this 
point,  in  which  the  Mecklenburgers  lost 
heavily  in  officers  and  men.  Not  only  was 
the  French  Right  thus  driven  back,  but  a 
strong  position  was  secured  by  the  enemy, 
including  the  freedom  of  communication,  by 
means  of  the  bridge  at  Beaugency,  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and,  after  all,  the  Meck- 
lenburgers who  had    accomplished  this  feat 


were  no  more  than  800  in  number — a  strong 
proof  that  if  Chanzy's  arrangements  had  not 
been  interfered  with,  and  the  ground  between 
Messas  and  the  Loire  had  been  strongly  held, 
this  disaster  could  not  have  happened.  In 
fine,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops 
of  General  Camo  (who  had  been  injured  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  General  Tripart)  were  signalled  in 
full  retreat,  and  information  of  the  fact  having 
reached  Barry  at  Mer,  he  telegraphed  to 
Chanzy  that  to  avoid  capture  he  would  him- 
self retire  to  Blois.  The  incident  was  alto- 
gether a  most  deplorable  one.  The  retreating 
column  was  literally  flying  along  the  road  in 
disorder,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
General  Tripart  reported  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  its  advance  had  reached  Tavers. 
Chanzy  saw  all  the  peril  in  a  moment. 
Should  the  rumour  of  this  disorganized  flight 
reach  the  army,  a  general  panic  would  most 
probably  be  the  consequence.  To  avert  this 
threatening  disaster  he  despatched  a  reply  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"I  am  assured  that  Beaugency  is  occupied  by 
only  a  small  number  of  the  enemy.  The  admiral 
has  orders  to  dislodge  them  at  daybreak.  On  your 
part,  bring  up  all  the  troops  you  can  from  Mer  to 
Beaugency,  of  which  you  will  take  the  command, 
and  push  resolutely  in  advance  to  effect  a  junction 
of  your  left  with  the.  admiral's  right.  If  you  after 
all  retreat  on  Mer,  let  it  be  done  successively,  and 
in  good  order. 

"  If  the  enemy  threaten  on  the  left  bank,  and 
you  find  it  impossible  to  hold  the  bridge  of  Mer, 
cause  it  to  be  broken  ;  disembarrass  yourself  in 
advance  of  all  your  baggage  and  useless  material  by 
sending  it  away  beyond  Mer." 

Previous  to  this,  Admiral  J  aureguiberry, 
also  aware  how  small  was  the  number  of  the 
enemy  at  Beaugency,  had  ordered  General 
Tripart  to  rally  his  troops  and  co-operate 
with  Colonel  Barille.  Together,  he  said,  they 
would  surround  the  city  at  daybreak,  and 
capture  the  "  handful  of  drunken  Prussians  " 
rather  than  soldiers  on  guild,  who  held  it. 
The  despatch  did  not  reach  Tripart  in  time, 
the  night  being  dark,  and  the  messenger  un- 
acquainted with  the  country;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Tripart  would  have  been  able  to 
act  upon  it  had  the  order  reached  his  hands. 
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The  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  succeeded  in  more 
than  one  night  enterprise.  The  Bavarians 
made  a  sortie  from  Beaumont,  and  surprised 
M6e,  which  they  recaptured  without  loss  ;  and 
two  Hanseatic  regiments  who  were  in  occupa- 
tion of  Messas  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the 
little  village  of  Vernon,  and  there  captured 
400  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot  or  losing 
a  man. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  state  that  General 
Chanzy,  on  reaching  his  head-quarters  at 
Josnes  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  had 
issued  his  instructions  for  the  next  day  (9th), 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  successful 
along  the  whole  line.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  truth  was  known,  some  rectification  of 
the  positions  on  the  right  wing  was  necessary. 
To  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  new  position  of 
Camo's  troops  behind  the  ravine  of  Tavers, 
and  the  right  of  the  1st — 16th,  the  latter  corps 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  so  as  to  form  the  link 
between  Origny  and  Toupenay.  To  mask  this 
movement  Roquebrune's  division  (1st — 17th) 
made  a  demonstration,  commencing  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  against  Villevert  and 
Villechaumont;  and  while  this  was  going  on, 
Deplanque  retired  from  his  advanced  and  now 
untenable  position  in  echelons;  and  when  the 
last  of  his  battalions  had  passed  Loynes, 
Roquebrune  also  fell  back  on  his  position, 
protected  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery  and  that 
of  Deplanque' s  division,  which  took  up  ad- 
vantageous positions  in  succession,  from  which 
to  answer  the  horse  artillery  of  the  Germans, 
until  they  reached  the  commanding  position 
of  the  heights  stretching  along  the  course  of 
the  stream  of  Tavers,  from  Toupenay  to  the 
Loire.  Tripart  at  the  same  time  fortified  him- 
self in  Tavers,  and  established  his  batteries 
on  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the  ravine,  so 
as  to  command  the  whole  foreground  in  the 
direction  of  Beaugency,  as  well  as  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  enemy  could  be 
seen  marching  in  the  direction  of  Mer.  The 
admiral  fortified  a  position  in  front  of  Serqueu, 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  17th  corps  fell  back 
from  Boynes  to  a  position  behind"  Laveau. 

We  have  given  these  details  to  clear  up  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  correspondents  of  the 
press  and  the  official  despatches  of  the  moment 


have  necessarily  left  the  incidents  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th.  The  critical  situation  of  Chanzy 's 
whole  army,  caused  by  the  failure  on  his  right, 
for  which  failure  we  have  shown  that  Gambetta 
was  primarily  responsible,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  form  the  line  afresh  in  the  rear  of  Beau- 
gency ;  and  thus  the  mystery  why  the  French 
should  have  struggled  so  pertinaciously  to 
retain  certain  positions  during  the  day  (on  the 
8th),  which  they  gave  up  when  the  day  was 
over  (night  of  the  8th  and  early  morning  of 
the  9th),  no  longer  exists.  It  is  equally  true 
therefore  that  the  French  '•'  violently  attacked" 
the  Germans  before  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  as  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  re- 
ported, and  that  they  did  not  make  the  for- 
ward movement  that  was  expected  of  them. 
The  object  of  the  attack  by  Roquebrune's 
division  was  simply  to  cover  the  movements 
necessary  for  the  fresh  alignment  of  the  right 
wing ;  and  when  the  two  divisions  fell  back 
fighting,  and  mutually  supporting  each  other, 
the  purpose  was  not  to  retreat,  as  it  appeared 
to  eye-witnesses,  and  there  was  really  no  need 
to  speculate  as  to  the  causes  which  arrested 
the  retreat.  The  severity  of  the  struggle,  and 
the  fact  that  the  German  forces  occupied 
almost  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  French 
on  the  day  before  (we  are  still  speaking  of  the 
right  of  the  line  only)  are  thus  explained. 
The  French  were  falling  back,  but  only  so  far. 
The  Germans  were  pressing  on  their  footsteps, 
and  conceived  that  they  were  absolutely  giving 
way. 

The  fighting  on  the  9th  was  not  confined  to 
the  movements  for  rectifying  the  alignment  of 
the  French  right.  The  second  division  of  the 
17th  corps  was  attacked  at  Cernay  by  a  cloud 
of  sharpshooters  protected  by  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  at  Villechaumont  and  Cravant. 
The  51st  marching  regiment  was  at  first  driven 
back  in  a  panic  on  ^urcelles,  but  rallied  again 
when  their  own  artillery  answered  that  of  the 
enemy.  At  half-past  three  this  attack  was 
developed  along  the  line  as  far  as  Villorceau 
and  Villemarceau.  A  correspondent  avIio 
witnessed  the  advance  of  the  Germans  from 
the  position  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  his  staff  on  a  low  hill  behind  the 
Cravant  road,  says,  "  As  the  artillery  went  to 
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the  front,  and  the  sharpshooters  began  to  feel 
the  enemy  along  the  whole  line,  the  firing 
became  something  terrific.  The  rifles  seemed 
almost  to  try  and  rival  the  mitrailleuse  in  the 
loudness  and  rapidity  of  their  fire,  and  the 
angry  combination  of  the  two,  added  to  the 
bursting  of  the  shells  and  the  fire  of  the  big 
guns,  made  four  distinct  sounds,  which,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  blended  in  a 
roar  louder  than  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
before."  As  the  setting  sun  disappeared  in  a 
blaze  of  wintry  glory,  the  French  could  be 
seen  retreating  rapidly,  and  to  all  appearance 
the  day  was  won.  This  retreat  of  the  2nd 
division  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
rout,  if  some  companies  of  the  48th  marching 
regiment  and  some  foot  chasseurs,  deployed  as 
sharpshooters,  had  not  covered  it  beyond 
Origny.  Thus  aided,  the  division  pulled  itself 
together,  and  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  bivou- 
acked near  Josnes,  while  the  third  division 
maintained  its  position  at  Ourcelles.  Thus 
the  area  in  front  of  Cravant  and  Beaumont, 
over  which  the  tide  of  battle  had  ebbed  and 
flowed  for  three  days  in  succession,  was  at  last 
held  by  the  victorious  enemy.  The  hard  frost 
and  the  perpetual  fighting  had  delayed  the 
interment  of  the  slain,  who  lay  scattered  for 
miles  as  they  had  fallen.  The  greatest  carnage 
had  been  in  front  of  Villorceau.  Here  was  the 
bank  behind  which  the  French  riflemen  lay — 
thick  with  dead  bodies ;  and  here,  at  their 
rifles'  mouth,  lay  the  Bavarians,  now  reduced, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  a  mere  handful. 
One  correspondent  who  visited  the  field  the  day 
after  the  final  struggle  declaims  that  Bavarians 
and  French  were  lying  stark  around  Villorceau, 
"  thicker  than  pheasants  after  the  hottest 
battue  in  England.  On  each  side  of  a  little 
wave  of  ground  they  lay  face  to  face,  with 
only  a  few  yards  between  them.  On  the  crest 
a  Bavarian  had  fallen  dead  on  a  dead  French- 
man." 

But  the  object  of  the  grand  attack  in  the 
centre,  at  Cernay,  Villorceau,  and  Villejouan, 
was  to  support  a  more  important  movement 
against  the  French  Right  at  Tavers  at  half- 
past  three.  When  Admiral  Jaure'guiberry  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  examining  the 
defensive  works  at  Grand  Mizian  in  the  new 


alignment,  they  discovered  the  enemy's 
columns  advancing  in  deep  masses  upon  the 
ravine  of  Tavers,  behind  a  ridge  which 
stretches  from  Loynes  to  Beaugency.  This 
was  the  grand  movement  of  the  day,  from 
which  the  attention  of  the  French  commanders 
was  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  attack  on  the 
centre  and  left  [for  there  had  been  fighting 
at  Poisly  and  all  along  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
the  details  of  which  are  unimportant].  The 
object  of  the  enemy  was  evidently  to  turn  the 
French  Right,  and  win  the  railroad  to  Blois, 
and  they  marched  with  the  resolution  of  men 
who  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  the  French 
were  engaged  in  the  centre,  and  they  imagined 
the  right  to  be  in  disorderly  retreat.  In  the 
gloom  of  the  afternoon  Chanzy's  troops  also 
descried  the  approaching  columns,  but  at  first 
took  them  for  the  division  of  Camo  (Tripart) ; 
nevertheless,  the  artillerymen  stood  to  their 
guns,  and  the  lines  were  formed,  when  the 
heads  of  the  advancing  columns  deployed,  and 
dissipated  all  doubt  by  opening  fire  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards.  The  French 
artillery  instantly  replied ;  gun  answered  gun, 
and  the  chassepot  responded  briskly  to  the 
needle-gun.  As  the  line  of  battle  spread,  the 
French  mitrailleuses  took  the  Germans  in 
flank,  who  were  decimated  by  the  fire,  but 
were  as  constantly  re-formed  and  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  on  the  ridge. 
The  gallantry  with  which  they  advanced 
struck  the  French  commander  with  admiration ; 
but  even  they  reeled  when  a  part  of  them, 
having  crossed  the  ravine,  were  met  in  front 
and  on  the  flank  with  a  sharp  musketry  fire. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  enemy  unmasked  seve- 
ral batteries  in  front  of  Villemarceau,  which 
were  reduced  to  silence  by  Roquebrune's 
artillery  at  Serqueu.  The  combat  was  sus- 
tained till  night,  when  the  75th  and  76th 
Prussian  regiments,  which  had  been  the  most 
hotly  engaged,  retired  in  disorder,  completely 
defeated,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  strewn 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  troops  of 
the  right  wing,  after  this  success,  passed  the 
night  in  the  new  positions  they  had  taken  up, 
while  the  Minister  of  War,  who  had  arrived  at 
Josnes  at  six  in  the  evening,  discussed  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  the  situation  in  which 
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they  now  found  themselves.  Taken  for  all  in 
all,  there  had  been  nothing  more  replete  with 
thrilling  interest  during  the  war  than  this 
rapid  succession  of  furious  battles  hy  day,  and 
this  perpetual  camping  among  dead  and 
frozen  bodies  by  night ;  nothing  sadder  than 
the  ruined  homes,  the  shattered  and  burning 
houses ;  and  the  despairing  peasantry  driven 
into  the  fields  and  woods  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  whose  numbers  were  every  day 
multiplied. 5 

Both  the  French  and  German  armies  were 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  perpetual  marching 
and  fighting  since  the  end  of  November,  and 
at  least  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  reinforcements  (contrary 
to  what  was  supposed  at  the  time),  the  physical 
limit  of  resistance  was  almost  reached.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  perpetuating  the  struggle  in  this  position ; 
the  net  result  being  that  one  army  simply 
neutralised  the  other.  If  the  15th  and  other 
corps  of  the  First  Loire  Army,  which  had 
retreated  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
were  now  under  the  command  of  Bourbaki, 
could  have  co-operated  with  Cbanzy,  and 
drawn  off  a  part  of  the  forces  opposed  to  him, 
something  more  than  resistance  might  have 
been  hoped  for,  even  Orleans  might  have  been 
recaptured  ;  but  this  idea,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, was  not  favoured  by  Gambetta.  The 
alternative  was  to  retreat  on  Vendome  or  Le 
Mans,  and  re-constitute  the  broken  army 
behind  the  Loir  or  the  Sarthe ;  but  in  this  case 
Tours  would  be  uncovered,  and  the  Delegate 
Government  would  be  unable  to  remain  there. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  The  conference 
with  Gambetta  that  night  settled  the  point, 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  informed  that 
the  Delegate  Government  had  resolved  on 
moving  off  to  Bordeaux.  The  retreat  on  the 
Loir  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  necessary 
measures  taken  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Chanzy 
resolved  to  face  the  enemy  again  on  the  mor- 
row, and  see  if  fortune  would  turn  the  scale 
in  his  favour. 

In  the  engagement  of  the  afternoon,  Ville- 
jouan  and  Origny  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy,  whose  presence  at  those  points  was 
particularly   menacing  to   the   safety   of  the 


line.  General  Guepratte  (2nd — 17th) G  was 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  ordered  to  make 
a  sortie  upon  Origny  before  daybreak,  in 
which  he  was  entirely  successful,  capturing 
two  hundred  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were 
many  officers.  Stimulated  by  this  success, 
Colonel  JoufFroy  (3rd — 17th),  later  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  made  a  similar  attack  on 
Villejouan  ;  but  after  mid-day  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retire.7  The  2nd  and  3rd  divisions 
then  shifted  ground  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
bivouacked  at  Le  Plessis  and  Ourcelles,  having 
their  outposts  almost  in  contact  with  those 
of  the  enemy  at  Villejouan.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  combats  and  a  cannonade  directed 
against  the  batteries  at  Serqueu,  to  which  the 
French  made  a  vigorous  reply,  nothing  oc- 
curred in  this  part  of  the  line.  The  enemy 
desired  to  rest,  but  the  enterprise  of  Chanzy 
had  determined  otherwise,  and  his  principal 
effort  was  directed  against  the  right  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles's  line. 

It  is  time  now  to  state  that,  on  the  receipt 
of  intelligence  from  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  that  he  was  likely  to  be  seriously 
engaged  with  the  enemy  (December  7th), 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  despatched  the 
10th  corps  from  its  positions  in  and  around 
Orleans  to  his  support,  and  that  it  came  up  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  Duke's  right,  where  it 
engaged  the  French  at  Poisly  and  round  the 
edge  of  Marchenoir.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  when  General  Collin,  commanding  the 
second  division  of  the  21st  corps,  pushed 
out  his  reconnaissances  in  accordance  with 
Chanzy 's  instructions,  he  found  the  enemy 
strongly  massed  from  Cravant  to  the  Chateau 
of  Coudray,  the  line  extending  over  Montigny. 
As  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
battalion  was  advanced  to  Villermain  with 
two  guns,  and  a  body  of  skirmishers  pushed 
out  from  that  point  towards  the  Chateau  of 
Coudray.  The  second  division  of  the  17th 
corps  also  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line 
(22nd  division)  at  Cernay  and  Cravant,  sup- 
ported by  the  reserve  under  General  Jaueres, 
at  Lorges.  At  eight  o'clock  the  action  had 
commenced,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  it  had 
extended  pretty  generally  along  the  line.  The 
main  body  of  the  10th  German  corps  having 
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but  recently  arrived,  was  in  splendid  fighting 
condition,  and  dashing  across  the  plain  north- 
eastward of  Cravant,  got  their  guns  into  posi- 
tion on  a  low-lying  crest,  and  opened  a  rapid 
fire  on  the  French  line,  which  extended  almost 
parallel  to  their  own  from  Plessis  and  Ourcelles 
to  Villermain.  On  the  left,  General  Guillon 
(Cav.  division,  21st  corps)  pushed  forward  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  to  a  position 
between  Poisly  and  Villermain,  with  two 
battalions  of  mobiles,  a  battalion  of  marines 
and  a  few  guns,  and  remained  there  until  lie 
was  certain  that  no  movement  threatened  that 
end  of  the  line ;  then  moving  forward,  he 
established  his  guns  at  Villermain,  called  up 
the  rest  of  his  division,  and  engaged  the 
columns  massed  on  the  high  ground  at 
Mezieres.  A  strong  reconnaissance  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  was  even  directed 
upon  Ouzouer-le-Marche,  before  which  the 
enemy  retired  without  fighting.  The  Germans 
were  thus  all  but  turned  on  the  right ;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  it  only  needed  the 
co-operation  of  Bourbaki  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire  to  drive  them  back  on  their  posi- 
tions around  Orleans.  Chanzy,  indeed,  had  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  knowing 
that  complete  success  on  the  right  would  be 
of  no  avail,  if  not  eventually  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  his  army,  without  such  co-operation. 
It  was  this  policy  which  gave  the  appearance 
of  extreme  caution  to  his*  movements  in  the 
afternoon,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  the 
morning  attack,  and  which  so  perplexed  some 
of  the  eye-witnesses,  that  the  attack  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  ruse.  Later  in  the  day 
the  Germans  threatened  them  with  heavy 
masses  on  the  left,  and  they  fell  back  to  the 
positions  from  which  they  had  started,  while 
the  enemy,  as  they  advanced  to  re-occupy  the 
villages  from  which  they  had  been  driven, 
wondered  at  the  continuation  of  a  contest 
which  seemed  so  aimless.  The  losses  were  not 
serious  on  either  side.  The  battle,  which 
dragged  on  lazily  till  the  evening,  may  be 
described  as  a  prolonged  artillery  duel,  with 
occasional  skirmishing  from  village  to  village. 
A  fiercer  fight  was  expected  on  the  morrow. 

But  General  Chanzy  had  resolved  to  adopt 
the  alternative  of  retreat,  unless,  by  the  co- 


operation of  Bourbaki's  corps,  a  reasonable 
hope  could  be  entertained  that  perseverance 
at  this  point  would  eventually  lead  to  some 
valuable  result.  Like  General  DAurelle  de 
Paladines  at  Orleans,  he  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  insisting  on  his  own  policy. 
On  the  night  of  the  10  th  he  telegraphed  to 
Gambetta,  who  had  proceeded  to  Bourges, 
"The  movement  that  is  alo  e  possible,  and 
that  is  indispensable,  cost  what  it  will,  to 
re-establish  our  situation,  is  the  following : 
to  march  from  Bourges  upon  Vierzon,  to  push 
the  bulk  of  the  first  army  by  way  of  Romo- 
rantin  upon  Blois;  to  take  up  a  position 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Cher  in  order  to 
intercept  the  communications  of  the  enemy 
between  Orleans,  and  his  army  directed  upon 
Tours,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  latter  from 
its  base  of  operation.  If  this  movement  be 
made,  I  will  be  responsible  for  holding  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Let  me  know  the 
decision  that  you  have  definitively  taken." 
Gambetta  declined  to  concur,  on  the  plea 
that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the  weather 
bad,  and  the  troops  unfit  for  any  such  enter- 
prise. Yet  here  were  Chanzy 's  troops  en- 
during the  same  weather,  travelling  over  the 
like  frozen  roads,  and  doing  battle  daily  with 
the  enemy,  after  having  retreated  from  the 
same  battle-field  as  the  troops  on  the  left 
bank.  Gambetta  himself  had  telegraphed  to 
his  colleagues  (now  at  Bordeaux)  from 
Chanzy's  head-quarters  on  the  morning  of 
that  day :  "I  have  found  everything  here 
perfectly  maintained,  owing  to  the  firmness 
and  indomitable  energy  of  General  Chanzy. 
He  has  not  only  maintained  his  position  for 
the  last  three  days,  but  repulsed  the  masses 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  inflicting  the 
severest  losses  on  them.  Fighting  has  been 
carried  on  since  the  28th  ult.,  and  the  vera- 
city of  General  Moltke's  assertion  that  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  is  annihilated  may  be 
appreciated  at  its  proper  value,  when  it  is 
seen  that  one-half  of  this  army,  which  has 
alone  up  to  the  present  been  engaged,  is 
sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  veteran  troops 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles."  In  a  second  tele- 
gram from  Tours  he  also  declared  that 
Chanzy  was  protecting  the  line  of  the  Loire, 
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"  without  ceding  an  inch  of  ground;"  though 
he  knew  Beaugency  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  in  consequence  of  his  own  interference, 
and  the  whole  right  wing  had  been  driven 
back  on  the  line  of  Serqueu-Tavers. 

While  these  events  were  proceeding,  the 
9th  German  corps,  with  the  exception  of  a 
division  left  at  Meung  as  a  reserve  of  the 
forces  engaged  with  Chanzy,  was  marching 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  Blois.  We 
have  already  stated  that  General  Maurandy 
had  been  ordered  on  the  7th  to  occupy  the 
Chateau  and  park  of  Chambord  on  the  left 
bank,  and  generally  to  defend  the  approaches 
from  that  side.  In  the  morning  of  the  8th 
he  accordingly  directed  his  first  brigade 
(Marty)  from  Blois  to  Chambord,  and  to  take 
under  his  orders  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Paris 
(Lipowski)  and  the  cavalry  scouts  already 
there.  A  Council  of  War  was  then  held  at 
Blois,  in  which  the  details  of  the  defence 
were  settled,  and  orders  issued  accordingly, 
when  at  daybreak  on  the  9th  intelligence  was 
brought  that  Beaugency  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  bridge  at  Mer  broken,  and  that 
Blois  was  now  seriously  menaced  on  the  right. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  concentrate  all  the 
troops  possible  in  the  environs  of  Blois,  and 
Marty  was  ordered  to  fall  back  from  Chambord, 
leaving  the  Francs-tireurs  to  watch  the  enemy 
at  that  post;  but  scarcely  had  these  orders 
been  issued,  when  a  despatch  arrived  order- 
ing Maurandy  to  advance  as  far  as  Mer  on 
the  left  bank,  in  order  to  assist  in  covering 
the  retreat  of  Chanzy's  right.  The  orders 
sent  to  Marty  were  therefore  countermanded, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  resume  the  positions 
he  had  left;  the  second  brigade  was  also 
advanced,  Maurandy  himself  preceding  it,  and 
rejoining  the  first  company  when  it  arrived  at 
Huisseau-sur-Cosson.  The  General  had  taken 
measures  to  direct  the  battalions  and  the  bat- 
teries on  their  assigned  posts,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  asking  for  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  and  the  position  of  his 
posts,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
the  Germans  were  approaching  the  northern 
gates  of  the  park,  and  this  announcement  was 
as  suddenly  followed  by  the  sound  of  cannon 


and  musketry.  As  the  troops  rushed  to  the 
defence,  they  were  actually  fired  upon  through 
the  loopholes  which  they  had  themselves 
made  in  the  walls  for  defence.  It  is  not 
very  astonishing  that  troops  so  surprised  should 
fall  back,  but  it  is  not  creditable,  considering 
the  cover  afforded  by  the  trees  of  the  pai'k, 
that  their  recoil  should  have  become  a  dis- 
orderly retreat,  throwing  into  confusion  the 
column  and  their  guns  that  had  been  left  in 
reserve.  Fortunately,  the  southern  outlet  of 
the  park  was  guarded  by  the  volunteers  of 
Cathelineau,  and  Maurandy  was  able  to  draw 
off  the  head  of  his  column  in  that  direction 
towards  Chauinont,  while  the  enemy,  who 
were  estimated  at  15,000  strong,  with  eighteen 
cannon,  took  many  prisoners,  and  captured  five 
guns  (4-pounders)  near  the  chateau.  The  cir- 
cumstances have  been  very  differently  recorded, 
but  the  above  is  substantially  in  accordance 
with  Maurandy 's  official  report,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  which,  "  after  a  conscientious  inquiry," 
General  Chanzy  professes  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced. The  blame  of  the  surprise,  therefore, 
must  rest  with  the  Francs-tireurs  and  the 
cavalry  scouts,  who,  in  Lipowski's  absence, 
were  under  the  command  of  La  Cecilia. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  instructions 
were  issued  for  the  retreat,  which  General 
Chanzy  was  resolved  to  effect  on  the  morrow, 
unless  the  chances  of  war  should  determine 
otherwise,  by  deciding  something  more  favour- 
able. The  Left  was  to  hold  its  positions  round 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest  of  Marchenoir ; 
and  the  Right,  pivoting  on  the  Left,  was  to 
take  up  the  best  defensive  ground  that  could 
be  selected  from  Lorges  to  Avaray,  by  way  of 
Brion,  La  Motte-Patain,  Concriers,  Seris,  and 
Villegonceau — still  resting  the  extreme  Right 
on  the  Loire ;  while  the  cavalry  of  the  lGth 
corps  fell  back  to  Bourichard,  and  that  of  the 
17th  behind  Seris.  The  general  direction  of 
the  new  positions  which  were  thus  to  be  occu- 
pied, is  indicated  in  our  plan  (ante.,  p.  397) 
by  the  lines  D  D.  Chanzy's  head-quarters,  in 
case  of  retreat,  were  to  be  at  Taley.  The 
movement  was  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  if  the  line  was  not 
menaced  by  the  enemy.  The  men  were  to  be 
provisioned  for  two  days,  with  supplies  for  two 
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days  more  in  reserve,  so  that  the  whole  army- 
would  be  provided  for  four  days.  A  strategic 
movement  of  retreat  in  face  of  the  enemy  was 
thus  amply  provided  for,  and  deliberately 
carried  out  in  all  its  details. 

The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  their  movement 
was  commenced,  unnoticed,  unsuspected  even 
by  the  enemy,  who  was  but  too  glad  to  feel 
there  was  some  respite  from  the  incessant 
attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  It 
was  without  any  apparent  aim  that  he  opened 
an  artillery  fire  upon  the  3rd  division  of  the 
17th  corps,  which  soon  ceased  when  the 
French  guns  had  made  a  suitable  reply.  At 
three  o'clock  the  right  wing  had  gained  the 
new  positions  assigned  to  it ;  and  at  four  the 
enemy  advanced  a  column  of  infantry  and  a 
few  guns  in  the  direction  of  Seris,  and  having 
captured  the  outpost  at  the  farm  of  Mortals, 
half-way  between  Seris  and  Laveau,  seized  that 
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position.  It  was  still  necessary,  however,  for 
the  completion  of  Chanzy's  plan  of  retreat,  to 
draw  in  the  troops  from  Mer,  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  ignorance  of  his  movements 
until  this  was  accomplished ;  besides  which  the 
post  that  had  been  seized  would  have  enabled 
the  enemy  to  annoy  him  seriously  the  next  day, 
when  his  secret  would  be  discovered.  A  bat- 
talion of  Chasseurs  was  therefore  hurried  up 
to  the  front,  and  kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  till 
seven  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  enemy  still 
held  the  post.  As  a  more  formidable  demon- 
stration was  evidently  necessaiy,  General 
Roquebrune  was  then  ordered  to  capture 
Mortais  by  a  night  surprise,  which  the  enemy, 
who  had  a  salutary  remembrance  of  Origny, 
prudently  avoided  by  retiring  from  the 
position. 

The  exact  positions  in  which  Chanzy's  army 
bivouacked  that  night  were  as  follows  :  the  left 
wing,  as  before  stated,  remained  on  the  ground 
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it  occupied  the  day  before,  except  that  the 
2nd  division  during  the  niodit  fell  back  a 
little  to  Lorges,  and  the  reserve  to  La  Motte- 
Patain,  deceiving  the  enemy  by  keeping  their 
bivouac  fires  burning  in  the  front.  The  Mobile 
column  from  Tours,  of  which  General  Camo 
now  resumed  the  direct  command,  and  the  1st 
division  of  the  16th  corps,  occupied  the  ground 
from  Avaray  to  Seris.  The  17th  corps,  on  its 
left,  spread  from  Seris  to  Concriers,  having  its 
cavalry  division  behind,  at  More'e.  The  cavalry 
division  of  the  16th  corps  was  still  more  in  the 
rear  at  Bourichard.  Chanzy's  head-quarters 
were  at  Talcy.  This  masterly  movement  of 
retreat  over  the  plain,  deliberately  planned  and 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  after  many 
days'  harassing  warfare,  was  something  very 
different  from  beinw  driven  back  to  the  forest 
of  Marchenoir,  as  represented  at  the  time ;  and 
it  says  little  for  the  candour  of  the  German 
historian  of  the  war,  Riistow,  that  he  has  dis- 
missed the  whole  series  of  operations  in  which 
the  generalship  of  Chanzy  and  the  gallantry 
and  endurance  of  his  army  were  so  conspicuous, 
in  a  few  lines,  from  which  it  would  naturally 
be  inferred  the  Germans  had  walked  over  the 
course  from  Orleans  to  Vendome  and  Le 
Mans  almost  without  opposition. 

We  have  already  stated  that  when  M.  Gam- 
betta  came  to  General  Chanzy's  head-quarters, 
on  the  evening  of  December  9th,  the  resolve  of 
the  Delegate  Government  to  remove  from 
Tours  to  Bourdeaux,  and  thus  relieve  the  army 
from  the  necessity  of  combining  with  its 
strategy  the  defence  of  that  city,  was  already 
taken  and  partly  executed.  The  departure  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Government  had 
commenced  on  the  8th.  M.  Thiers  was  anions: 
the  few  who  left  that  day,  and  thus  evinced 
their  practical  good  sense,  as  every  hour 
increased  the  difficulty  of  leaving.  That  night, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  were  preparing  to  leave  on  the  morrow, 
the  railway  station  was  besieged  by  crowds : 
women  were  sitting  for  hours  on  their  trunks, 
regardless  of  the  cold,  and  the  railway  em- 
ployes were  driven  wild  with  the  importuni- 
ties and  remonstrances  of  thousands  waiting 
for  the  trains.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
fusion rumdurs  of  fresh  disasters  to  the  Army 


of  the  Loire  were  pouring  in,  and  anxiety 
was  intensified  by  dismay.  Gambetta  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  stir 
till  he  saw  the  Prussian  lance  flags  topping 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  town;  but  it  was 
not  every  one  who  could  have  a  special  train 
in  waiting,  and  start  off  at  speed.  He  was 
still  there  on  the  11th,  the  day  after  his  visit 
to  Chanzy's  head-quarters,  that  being  the  date 
of  his  mendacious  telegram,  addressed  to  the 
Delegate  Government  "at  Bourdeaux,"  inform- 
ing them  that  Chanzy  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  positions  without  yielding  an  inch  of 
ground,  and  that  he,  Gambetta,  considered  the 
position  of  affairs  "  sufficiently  satisfactory  "  to 
admit  of  his  going  to  Bourges.  We  propose  to 
follow  him  there  by-and-bye.  At  present  we 
still  attend  the  fortunes  of  General  Chanzy, 
and  that  part  of  the  Loire  Army  which  had 
been  so  ably  kept  together  under  his  command. 
We  must  spare  a  moment,  before  proceeding, 
to  record  the  fate  of  Phalsbourg,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  being  decided  at  the  moment 
when  Chanzy  was  falling  back  on  his  new 
positions  from  Poisly  to  Avaray.  This  gallant 
little  fortress  had  maintained  its  defence  longer 
than  any  other  in  France.  Invested  on  the 
9th  of  August,  it  was  bombarded  the  next 
evening  with  such  fierceness  that  3,000  pro- 
jectiles are  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
place  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  August  14th 
the  bombardment  was  renewed,  when  the 
church  and  forty  houses  were  destroyed,  besides 
many  others  being  rendered  uninhabitable.  Still 
the  garrison  refused  to  surrender,  and  as  time 
wore  on  the  investing  troops  were  relieved  by 
others  detached  from  the  bodies  marching 
westward.  On  the  24th  of  November,  bom- 
bardment was  again  resorted  to,  and  by  this 
time  the  garrison  had  suffered  severely  from 
privation,  having  for  several  weeks  had  to  eat 
horseflesh  varied  by  a  curious  kind  of  soup  in 
which  the  tallow-fat  of  the  cattle  and  horses 
was  melted  to  make  it  nourishing.  Even  the 
want  of  water  was  added  to  the  other  dis- 
tresses of  the  fortress,  the  supply  having  been 
cut  off  by  the  Prussians.  The  resident  popu- 
lation, which  was  estimated  in  the  gazetteers 
at  4,000,  suffered  as  much  as  the  garrison,  and 
of  that  number  1,200  were  fed  by  daily  alms. 
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Nevertheless  the  summons  to  surrender  on  the 
2nd  of  December  was  answered  with  scorn, 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  absolute  starvation  for  all,  the  plucky 
garrison  destroyed  all  their  muskets,  threw 
their  remaining  cartridges  and  powder  into 
the  moat,  spiked  their  cannon,  broke  the 
wheels,  and  then,  laughing  at  the  Germans, 
threw  open  their  gates.     This  was  on  the  12th 


of  December,  and  two  days  afterwards  M. 
Erckmann  was  among  those  who  entered  to 
gaze  upon  those  "  streets  of  desolate  homes, 
burnt  out  and  blackened ;  their  cold,  vacant, 
dreary  look  intensified  by  the  contrast  of  the 
chill  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  in  which  they 
were  wrapped."  The  illustrations  in  his  story 
of  the  Blockade  {Le  Bloats)  are  said  to  have 
been  accurately  drawn  from  the  localities.s 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXX. 


1  General  Chanzy  telegraphed  the  following  account  of  the 
day's  fighting  to  the  War  Office: — "  We  have  been  attacked  to- 
day along  our  whole  line,  from  Meung  to  St.  Laurent-des-Bois. 
The  principal  effort  of  the  enemy  was  against  Beaugency.  The 
Mobile  column  from  Tours,  the  1st  division  of  the  IGth  corps, 
and  the  1st  of  the  17th,  were  seriously  engaged.  We  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  numerous  park  of  artillery,  numbering,  according 
to  the  statements  made  by  our  prisoners,  8G  guns  actually  in  the 
field,  with  other  batteries-  in  reserve.  The  force  of  the  enemy 
engaged  was  two  Bavarian  divisions  and  one  Prussian  division, 
2,000  cavalry,  with  considerable  forces  in  the  rear.  It  was  the 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg. 

"  The  enemy  was  driven  back  as  far  as  Grand  Chatre,  and  we 
bivouacked  in  our  positions  of  this  morning.  Our  prisoners  (about 
200  in  number)  state  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  from  our  small- 
arm  fire  was  considerable,  and  that  our  artillery  was  very  effec- 
tive against  theirs.  The  battle  lasted  until  night.  I  do  not  yet 
know  our  losses,  but  I  hope  they  are  not  important.  Our  army 
operated  with  calmness  and  order.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  be 
attacked  to-morrow.  I  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  as  successful 
as  to-day.  The  Bavarian  general,  Stephann,  was  wounded  in 
front  of  St.  Laurent ;  the  enemy  has  been  driven  out  of  Marolles 
by  the  troops  of  General  Jaures.  I  have  now  (8  o'clock  in  the 
evening)  returned  to  my  head-quarters  at  Josnes." 

The  official  despatch  from  Versailles  related  the  events  of  the 
day  as  follows: — "  In  marching  towards  Beaugency,  the  17th 
division  encountered,  west  of  Meung,  a  fresh  corps  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  battalions,  with  about 
twenty-six  guns,  and  drove  them  out  of  all  their  positions 
in  the  course  of  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  the  First  Bava- 
rian Division  also  successfully  took  part.  The  enemy  lost  2C0 
prisoners,  one  cannon,  and  one  mitrailleuse.  On  the  same  day 
the  Sixth  Cavalry  Division,  near  Salbris,  and  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  near  Nevoy,  to  the  north-west  of  Gien, 
overtook  and  successfully  engaged  the  rearguard  of  the  Loire 
Array,  which  was  continuing  its  retreat.''  Riistow's  notice  of 
the  actions  on  the  7th  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  such  as  to  give 
no  idea  of  what  really  occurred. 

2  It  is  natural  that  Chanzy  should  say  as  little  as  possible  on 
this  point.  He  was  Gambetta's  man — not  meaning  anything 
disrespectful  to  him  by  that  expression.  Yet  Chanzy,  after 
stating  that  the  evacuation  of  Beaugency  had  "  seriously  com- 
promised the  safety  of  the  entire  army,"  quietly  adds,  "  Ce  fait  si 
regrettable  est  cxplique  dans  le  telegramme  suivant,"  etc.  Tlio 
"telegramme  suivant"  s  one  addressed  by  him  to  the  War 
Office  at  Tours,  in  which  he  mildly  explains  that  their  orders 
addressed  to  General  Canift  had  caused  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
(p.  129). 

3  Note  7,  book  ii.,  Le  Deuxieme  Armec  de  la  Loire  (p.  490). 

4  One  division  of  the  Bavarians  lost  in  the  three  days'  fighting 
1,200  men  and  48  officers ;  the  other  suffered  almost  as  severely, 
and  this  out  of  a  total  strength,  not  including  the  reserves  from 
Germany,  of  about  7,000  men—  the  poor  remnant  of  30,000  which 
first  took  the  field. 


5  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Beaugency,  re- 
marked in  his  letter  of  Dec.  9th  : — "  The  villages  dotted  all  over 
the  plain  impart  quite  a  peculiar  character  to  these  battles,  tor 
they  consist  chiefly  in  running  fights  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
first  thing  either  side  does  is  to  loophole  all  the  houses  in  the 
required  direction,  and  turn  the  village  for  the  time  into  a  petty 
fortress.  Most  of  them  are  within  easy  rifle  shot  of  each  other, 
witli  nothing  but  open  plain  between  them.  The  usual  course  is 
for  the  artillery  to  shell  a  village,  while  the  infantry  fire  upon 
it  from  another  side,  or  from  behind  some  naturally  favourable 
position  of  ground,  and  then  at  a  propitious  moment  rush  at  it 
with  a  loud  hurrah.  This  invariably  results  in  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  prisoners,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  into  the  next 
village,  which  they  hold  until  the  same  process  is  repeated." 

6  When  General  de  Sonis  was  wounded  at  Loigny,  Dec.  2nd, 
the  General  of  Brigade,  Guepratte,  took  the  command  of  the  17th 
corps  provisionally — there  being  no  general  of  division  at  hand, 
and  retained  the  command  till  General  Colomb  joined  on  the  21st 
of  December. 

7  The  following  incident  occurred  when  the  village  of  Ville- 
jouan  was  recaptured  by  the  7Cth  regiment.  After  driving  out 
the  French  soldiers,  the  Germans  found  themselves  without  am- 
munition, and  as  some  of  the  French  soldiers  had  by  this  time 
been  made  prisoners,  their  chassepots  and  ammunition  were  used 
by  the  Germans  against  the  enemy  still  in  front.  While  this 
was  going  on,  an  ammunition  waggon  on  its  way  to  the  relief  of 
the  Germans  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  horses  being  shot; 
on  which  a  party  ran  out  of  the  village  under  a  heavy  fire, 
dragged  in  the  waggon,  and  finally  repulsed  the  French.  The 
superior  officers  were  all  killed  during  this  encounter,  and  the 
command  of  the  battalion  devolved  on  the  captain,  who  was 
afterward  personally  thanked  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

8  The  Erckmann-Chatrain  story  of  the  Blockade  was  written 
and  published  before  this,  and  relates  to  the  investment  of  the 
same  place  (Phalsbourg)  in  1814-15.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Times  records  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  he  had  with 
M.  Erckmann,  in  Phalsbourg,  after  its  surrender  in  December, 
1870.  The  following  was  suggestive  of  serious  thought  at  the 
time,  but  France  has  since  shown  that  her  national  vitality  is 
unshaken  :  — 

"  I  spoke  of  the  future  of  France,  and  my  fears,  if  the  war 
were  much  prolonged,  of  its  lapsing  into  anarchy. 

"  '  It  is  not  that  which  fills  me  wilh  apprehensions.  It  is 
rather  the  gulf  which  I  begin  to  fear  is  widening  between  tho 
two  great  races  of  France.  The  world  is  not  cog  nizant  cf  this 
but  I  have  watched  it  with  foreboding.' 

" '  Define  me  the  two  types.' 

"  '  They  shade  into  each  other,  but  I  will  take  as,  perhaps, 
extremes,  the  Gascons  and  the  Bretons.' " 

"  He  proceeded  to  sketch  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Gascony,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
tho;c  of  Brittany,  Middle  and  North  France]  their  idiosyncracics 
of  race,  feeling,  religion,  manners  ;  their  diverse  aspirations, 
their  antagonisms.  For  sufficient  reasons  I  pass  over  his  re- 
marks." 

27  A 
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CHANZY  IN   HIS  NEW   POSITIONS. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

THE   RETREAT   ON    THE     LOIR.        ENGAGEMENTS 
AT  MOREX    FRETEVAL,   AND     VENDOME. 

Chanzy's  new  positions,  Dec.  11th,  from  Poisly  to  Avaray — Con- 
tingencies to  which  lie  was  exposed — His  renewed  demands 
for  the  co-operation  of  Bourbaki  on  the  left— Positions  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Divisions  of  the  16th  Corps— General  Barry 
and  the  Muncipality  of  Blois — Destruction  of  the  bridge — 
Arrival  of  Gambetta,  and  continued  resistance — Negotiations 
for  surrender — Blois  threatened  with  a  bombardment — In- 
telligence of  Chanzy's  retreat  and  Council  of  War  at  Blois 
— Retreat  of  Barry  and  Maurandy  on  St.  Amand — Chanzy's 
positions,  Dec.  12th  from  Vievy-le-Raye  to  Pontijoux — 
Retreat  resumed  on  the  13th — Positions  on  the  line  of  Ven- 
dome and  the  Loir — Arduous  task  of  the  Administration — 
The  enemy  close  at  hand — First  action  at  Moree — Action  at 
Freteval — Capture  of  the  village  by  the  Germans  —Night  of 
the  14th — The  round  of  the  outposts — Signs  of  demoralization 
in  Chanzy's  Army — General  order  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
— Oh  for  a  short  rest  and  time  tore-form  ! — The  positions  to 
be  maintained  if  possible— Gallant  attack  on  the  village  of 
Freteval,  and  destruction  of  the  bridge — Serious  fighting  on 
the  right  at  Vendome — The  French  maintain  their  positions 
— Defeat  in  the  centre  at  Bel-Essart,  and  its  fatal  conse- 
quences— Preparations  to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  15th — 
The  situation  in  the  morning  of  the  ICth — Working  under 
cover  of  a  fog — Vendome  in  possession  of  the  enemy — De- 
spatch of  a  train  under  perilous  circumstances — The  retreat 
guarded  on  the  left  of  the  French  line  :  second  action  of  Moree 
— Chanzy  retreats  in  order  on  Le  Mans — Two  tired  Armies. 

Chanzy,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing Tours,  was  exposed  to  two  contingencies  in 
the  positions  he  now  occupied  from  Poisly 
to  Avaray.  The  enemy  might  possibly  ad- 
vance by  the  routes  north  of  the  forest  of 
Marchenoir  upon  the  Loir,  and  intercept  him 
on  the  road  to  Le  Mans  by  the  forest  of 
Frdteval ;  or  he  might  move  his  main  force  by 
way  of  Blois,  and  throwing  himself  against 
Chanzy's  right  flank  (we  still  speak  of  the 
right  relative  to  the  Loire),  and  cut  the  road 
to  Vendome.  To  provide  against  the  first- 
named  eventuality,  Collet's  brigade  (Reserve) 
of  the  21st  corps,  supported  by  a  part  of  the 
Breton  division,  was  sent  up  the  Loir  as  far  as 
St.  Hilaire,  and  all  the  Franc-tireurs  that 
could  be  swept  together  were  posted  north  of 
the  forest  of  Marchenoir  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  on  the  road  to  Chateaudun.  This  sufficed 
for  the  left,  where  the  forest  itself  consti- 
tuted a  good  defensive  position.  On  the 
right  the  situation  was  critical.  The  Loire, 
on  which  it  rested,  had  now  to  be  decisively 
abandoned,  and  a  vast  plain  had  to  be  tra- 
versed, in  which  no  defensive  position  of  any 
importance,  and  no  cover  to  conceal  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  presented  itself.     Bourbaki 


might  bring  the  necessary  help  by  marching 
down  the  left  side  of  the  Loire,  and  drawing 
off  some  part  of  the  enemy ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  a  similar  demand  the  day  before  had 
been  met  by  the  War  Minister's  non  possumus. 
Still  it  was  the  duty  of  Chanzy  to  insist  on  a 
movement  so  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his 
gallant  army,  and  before  leaving  Josnes  for 
Talcy,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  addressed 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Bourbaki :  "  We  have  been 
fighting  for  eleven  days,  and  since  the  6th 
instant  against  the  whole  strength  of  the 
enemy.  The  Prussians  menace  Bloisr  and 
Tours,  and  threaten  the  flank  of  my  army. 
By  marching  on  Blois  you  can  disengage  me 
from  this  critical  position.  I  beg  you  to  do  so 
instantly.  Pre'venez-moi."  In  a  despatch 
to  General  Borel,  also  at  Bourges,  Chanzy  said, 
"  My  position  is  most  critical,  and  you  may 
save  me."  He  also  urged  his  situation  upon 
the  Delegate  Government  at  Bordeaux,  who 
at  length  ordered  Bourbaki  to  march.1  The 
latter  still  replied  that  his  troops  were  not  in 
a  position  to  undertake  anything  very  serious, 
but  that  he  Avould  try  all  he  possibly  could  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Blois, 
but  that  he  could  not  present  himself  before 
that  city  in  less  than  six  days.  Chanzy, 
whose  head-quarters  were  now  at  Talcy,  and 
whose  right  had  commenced  its  movement  of 
retreat,  informed  Bourbaki  of  the  fact,  and 
added  :  "  I  still  think  it  indispensable  that  you 
should  make  a  diversion,  which  would  at  least 
disquiet  the  enemy.  To-morrow  I  expect  to 
be  in  position  before  Vendome,  and  to  com- 
mence my  movement  upon  Le  Mans,  if  the 
enemy,  who  may  pass  the  Loire  at  any  moment, 
do  not  cut  my  line  of  retreat." 

As  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of  the  16th 
corps,  when  Maurandy  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy  in  the  park  of  Chambord,  as  previously 
described  (ante,  p.  404),  the  main  part  of  the 
forces  defending  Blois  had  engaged  the  enemy 
on  the  road  at  Montlivault,  and  they  renewed 
the  action  as  they  fell  back  on  Blois  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  General  Barry  himself 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  troops  in  this 
desultory  fight  for  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  as  we  find  Peytavin  acting  for  him 
in  Blois.     The  check  at  Chambord  had  pro- 
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duced  a  panic  in  that  city.     The  enemy  was 
reported  to  be  advancing  on  both  banks,  which 
was  true.  Infantry,  convoys,  and  artillery  made 
a  disorderly  rush  out  of  the  city  to  gain  Chateau- 
Renault,  and  the  municipality  having  decided 
to     surrender     without    resistance,     General 
Peytavin,    in   the   temporary   absence   of  his 
chief,  had  resolved  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  and 
retire  on  Mer.     At  this  juncture,  and  in  the 
heat  of  a  dispute  with  the  municipality,  who 
wished  the  bridge  to   be  preserved,   General 
Barry     returned,    and     having    signified    his 
approval  of  Peytavin's  design,  the  centre  arch 
of  the  bridge  was  mined;  and  when  the  French 
troops  had  all  passed  over,  the  mine  was  ex- 
ploded, and  the  centre  of  the  bridge  destroyed, 
causing  a  gap  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width. 
The  Germans  were  now  in'the  environs  of  the 
city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  having 
established  their  batteries  began  to  shell  the 
town,  whilst  the  troops  prepared  to  defend  it 
as  they  best  could.     The  cathedral  and  the 
barracks  were  soon  damaged  by  the  enemy's 
fire.     The  townspeople  insisted  on  surrender- 
ing  a   place   which   obviously   could   not   be 
successfully  defended,  and  the  Mayor,  in  spite 
of  Barry's  remonstrances,   hoisted   the   white 
flag.     The  Prussians  insisted  that  the  bridge 
should  be  made  passable,  for  which  plenty  of 
timber  lay  ready,  and  gave  the  Mayor  twenty 
minutes  to  complete  the   work.     Just    then, 
about   four   o'clock,    Gambetta   arrived   from 
Chanzy's   head-quarters  {ante,  pp.  401,  402), 
and,  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  the  negotiation, 
ordered  the  guns  of  the  town  to  open  on  the 
enemy.     This    vigorous   proceeding    is    some 
proof  at  any  rate  that  Gambetta,  in  spite  of 
his    misleading  telegrams,   was   well   enough 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  Chanzy,  and  of  the  importance  that 
even  the  gain  of  a  few  hours,  in  disputing  the 
passage  of  the  Loire  at  this  point,  might  be  to 
him.      The  enemy  were  not  slow  to  return  the 
fire  of  the  garrison,  after  which  negotiations 
were   again   opened,    and   General    Manstein 
threatened  to  recommence  the  bombardment 
if  a  large  sum  of  money  were  not  paid ;  and  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  bombardment  he  allowed 
but  twenty -five  minutes  for  the  women  and 
children  to  leave.     Barry  took  his  measures 


accordingly.  A  column  of  sharpshooters  was 
directed  on  the  quay  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  bridge;  reserves  were  placed  in  the  streets 
that  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river; 
the  houses  were  occupied,  cannon  were  planted 
on  the  terrace  of  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
women  and  children  trooped  out  into  the 
forest,  while  others  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  the  cellars,  or  busied  themselves 
about  the  concealment  of  their  valuables. 
Such  was  the  situation  at  Blois  when  night 
closed  in  on  the  10th. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  night,  which 
was  intensely  cold,  passed  without  any  fresh 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  the  same  evening,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  the  movement  against  Chanzy's  right 
had  been  repulsed  at  Tavers  (ante,  p.  401), 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  avoid  precipitating  events  at  Blois  until 
the  full  import  of  this  incident  haddeclared 
itself.  The  advance  of  the  9th  corps  on  Blois 
had  been  timed  to  coincide  with  the  advance 
of  the  10th  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  latter 
being  held  in  check,  the  former  called  a  halt. 
Thus  a  sort  of  truce  was  tacitly  and  unex- 
pectedly established  between  the  opposing 
forces  at  Blois,  after  all  had  been  prepared  for 
a  struggle  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  it 
even  continued  on  the  11th,  when  Chanzy  was 
moving  on  his  fresh  positions  from  Avaray  to 
Seris. 

A  little  before  midnight  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  Barry  was  informed  by  a  telegram 
from  head-quarters  of  Chanzy's  retreat,  and 
the  despatch  added  that  as  the  enemy  was 
already  at  Mer,  an  attack  on  Blois  might  bo 
expected  from  that  side.  The  instructions 
which  accompanied  this  intelligence  were  that 
Blois  was  to  be  held  as  long  as  possible,  Menara 
was  to  be  defended,  and  in  the  last  resort  the 
troops  were  to  retreat  on  Amboise,  in  order  to 
gain  Chateau-Renault,  Montoire,  and  St.  Calais 
But  Menars  could  not  be  defended,  because  tlu 
German  batteries  established  on  the  left  bank 
completely  commanded  the  road  on  the  right 
bank,  and  menaced  any  force  there  with  a 
flanking  fire.  For  the  same  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  retreat  on  Amboise.  Barry 
therefore  summoned  a   couneil  of  war  to  de- 
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liberate  on  the  instructions  he  had  received. 
Tho  decision  of  the  council,  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  Chanzy,  was  to  retreat  on  St. 
Amand.  This  movement  of  retreat  was 
effected  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13  th  the  Germans  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire  entered  Blois.  Mau- 
randy  at  Amboise  received  orders  to  join 
Barry  at  St.  Amand. 

In  the  meantime  Chanzy  was  retreating 
from  the  line  of  Avary-Seris  upon  Vendome, 
with  the  enemy  pressing  close  in  his  footsteps. 
The  German  scouts  were  constantly  in  view 
of  the  skirmishers  who  covered  Chanzy's  rear. 
On  the  12th  the  enemy  occupied  Mer  and  all 
the  intermediate  points,  and  pushed  on  as  far 
as  Maves,  where  Chanzy's  rearguard  had  to 
defend  itself  against  their  attacks  ;  the  convoy 
of  the  3rd  division  was  also  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture at  Nuisement.  Thus  menaced,  Chanzy 
succeeded,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  in  taking 
up  the  new  positions  he  had  previously  de- 
signated for  the  various  corps  along  the  Blois 
and  Chateaudun  road,  from  Vievy-le-Raye  to 
Pontijoux.  This  was  the  fourth  stage  reached 
in  his  masterly  retreat.  His  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Noyers,  and  those  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  21st  corps  respectively  at  Pontijoux, 
Frouville,  and  Vievy-le-Raye.  The  line  of 
march  of  the  various  divisions,  and  the  exact 
positions  they  took  up,  may  be  referred  to  in 
the  sketch  map  further  on  (p.  413). 

The  retreat  was  continued  on  the  13th,  and 
conducted  in  the  same  admirable  order.  Not 
that  it  was  effected  without  loss.  In  this  stage 
numerous  prisoners  were  taken,  who  seem  to 
have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  on  purpose  to  be 
captured.  Arms  and  accoutrements  that  had 
been  thrown  away,  and  broken-down  waggons 
necessarily  abandoned,  were  scattered  along 
the  roads.  Notwithstanding  these  signs  that 
the  moral  of  Chanzy's  army  was  sorely  tried, 
it  was  kept  well  in  hand,  and  again  it  reached 
the  points  designated  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
march.  But  these  new  positions  on  the  Loir 
constituted  the  line  of  defence  which  had  been 
the  objective  of  Chanzy's  perilous  movements. 
Here,  therefore,  he  prepared  to  rest  and  re- 
form his  wearied  troops,  and  select  positions 
for  defending  the  passage  of  the  river,  which, 


we  must  now  state,  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  Frdteval  traverses  a  range  of  hills 
which,  on  the  right  bank,  present  several 
crests  or  natural  mamelons,  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  the 
several  corps  and  divisions  stood  in  order  as 
follows : 

The  Right  wing,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loir,  and  occupied  a  series  of  positions 
which  formed  a  semicircle  in  advance  of  Ven- 
dome *  On  the  extreme  Right  was  the  column 
of  Tours,  infantry  and  cavalry,  now  com- 
manded by  General  Camo.  Its  centre  occu- 
pied a  strongly  fortified  position  at  St.  Anne. 
Its  Right  extended  along  the  ravine  of 
Chanteloup  towards  the  Loir,  and  its  Left 
almost  rested  on  the  road  from  Blois  to  Ven- 
dome. 

The  1st  division  of  the  16th  corps  (De- 
planque)  stood  along  the  Housee,  resting  its 
right  on  the  Blois  road  at  Malign  as  and  the 
farm  of  Villemalin.  The  cavalry  of  the  16th 
corps,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squadrons 
left  to  watch  the  Chateau-Renault  and  Blois 
roads,  crossed  the  Loir  at  Vendome,  and  was 
cantoned  around  Courtiras.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  importance  of  the  positions 
on  the  left  bank  at  this  point.  The  city  of 
Vendome  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Loir,  but  more  important  than  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  commanded  by  the  hills, 
which  on  this  side  approach  so  near  the  river 
that  the  suburbs  extend  to  their  flanks.  If 
Vendome  was  to  be  guarded  at  all,  it  must 
evidently  be  in  advance  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  too  important  as  a  strategic  point  in  this 
movement  to  be  left  undefended. 

The  1st  division  of  the  17th  corps  having 
crossed  the  river  at  Meslay,  took  up  positions 
on  the  right  bank,  between  the  Tuilerics  and 
Poirier,  but  left  behind  it  on  the  left  bank 
two  battalions  and  one  battery  to  occupy  the 
works  that  had  been  prepared  at  Bel-Essort, 
Haut-Fontenay,  and  the  farm  of  La  Touche. 
These  troops  defended  in  front  the  road  from 


*  The  division  of  General  Barry,  now  at  St.  Amand, 
and  that  of  Maurandy,  at  Montoire,  were  also  added 
to  his  command. 
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Villetrun,  while  the  bridge  of  Meslay  in  the 
rear  was  kept  by  a  battalion  of  the  reserve. 
Good  cover  was  afforded  by  the  wood  of 
Meslay,  which  extended  down  a  considerable 
space  as  far  as  the  Reveillon,  a  little  tributary 
of  the  Loir. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops,  including  the 
left  of  Chanzy's  army,  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loir.  The  2nd  and  3rd  divisions 
of  the  17th  corps  having  crossed  at  St.  Firmin 
and  Pezou,  occupied  ground  between  Haie-de- 
champ  and  Pezou,  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Loir.  The  cavalry  of  this  corps  had  been 
sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ville-aux-Clercs, 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear,  the 
nearest  convenient  point  where  they  could 
find  forage. 

The  21st  corps  (Jaures)  continued  the  line 
to  the  left  of  St.  Hilaire,  on  the  Chartres  road. 
The  1st  division  (Rousseau)  was  at  St.  Hilaire, 
where  it  guarded  the  bridge ;  the  2nd  (Collin) 
at  Mont  Henry;  the  3rd  (Villeneuve)  near 
Plessis,  oj>posite  Moree,  with  a  battalion  at 
the  station  of  Fre'teval,  and  a  brigade  at 
the  ruined  castle  which  commands  that  little 
city  on  the  left  bank.  Finally,  the  4th,  or 
Breton  division,  commanded  by  Goujard, 
extended  the  line  to  the  extreme  left  along 
the  banks  of  the  Loir  and  its  tributary;  the 
Droue,  where  it  watched  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau- 
dun  and  north  of  the  forest  of  Marchenoir. 
The  position  of  the  French  on  a  spur  of  the 
hills  at  this  point  was  altogether  a  very  strong- 
one.  In  their  rear,  and  to  their  left  in  the 
direction  of  Chateaudun*  spread  the  forest  of 
Fre'teval ;  in  their  front  was  the  river  and  the 
forest  of  Marchenoir.  But  the  hills  rose  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  valley  was  so 
narrow,  it  might  have  been  called  a  gorge  if 
the  sloping  banks  had  been  sufficiently  abrupt 
and  rocky. 

The  instructions  given  by  General  Chanzy, 
after  the  above  positions  had  been  taken,  were 
— no  longer  to  prepare  for  the  next  day's 
march,  but  to  strengthen  the  works  and  pre- 
pare for  combat.  Once  more  he  telegraphed 
that  the  demonstration  he  had  requested 
to  be  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loir  by 
Bourbaki   was  all   important !       He  needed 


time  for  the  reorganization  of  his  regiments 
and  batteries,  the  collection  of  material  of 
war,  and  the  arrangement  of  convoys.  The 
wounded  and  the  sick,  which  had  accumulated 
on  his  hands  since  the  fatal  day  of  Orleans, 
had  to  be  disposed  of.  Vendome  itself  de- 
manded a  large  measure  of  administrative 
care,  for  thither  had  been  forwarded,  as 
Chanzy  fell  back,  such  of  the  troops  as  were 
suffering  from  small-pox  and  fever,  as  well  as 
the  wounded,  and  there  was  danger  of  in- 
fection spreading  from  this  malignant  centre 
to  the  entire  army.  The  remedial  measure 
was  to  send  the  worst  cases  to  Tours  and 
other  places  lower  down  the  Loire,  and  the 
less  serious  to  Mans ;  and  this  was  immediately 
done.  The  next  important  point  was  the 
provisioning  of  the  troops.  All  these  labours 
not  only  occupied  the  administration,  but 
encumbered  the  railroads  and  railway  stations, 
which,  added  to"  the  panic  at  Tours,  caused  by 
the  evacuation  of  Blois  and  the  departure  of 
the  Delegate  Government,  caused  more  or  less 
disorder,  and  added  immensely  to  the  anxieties 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  was  pressing  on  so  clcsely 
in  his  footsteps  that  the  last  French  soldiers 
had  only  left  Oucques  about  two  hours  when 
the  first  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  pur- 
suing army  entered.  Added  to  all  this,  a  thaw 
had  set  in,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  and 
the  roads  were  consequently  in  a  fearful  state 
for  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  in  which,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  the  division  of  General  Treskow 
menaced  Moree,  and  attacked  Fre'teval  in 
front  of  the  21st  corps. 

The  German  batteries  appear  to  have  been 
established  on  the  road  from  Moree  to  Binas 
when  they  opened  fire.  General  Rousseau 
(lst-21st)  immediately  crossed  the  Loir  from 
St.  Hilaire,  and  marched  his  division  upon 
Moree.  It  recoiled  for  a  moment  before  the 
enemy's  artillery,  but  having  got  its  own  guns 
into  position,  was  soon  able  to  face  the  foe 
again,  and  even  to  move  up  in  advance. 
The  action  at  Moree,  however,  did  not  deve- 
lop beyond  an  artillery  duel,  which  ceased 
towards  the  evening.  At  Fre'teval,  in  front  of 
the  3rd  division,  it  was  more  serious.     This 
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village  lies  in  a  hollow  between  the  hills 
which  border  the  river  on  either  side.  The 
French  on  the  western  bank  had  established 
a  battery  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  while  their 
•sharpshooters  occupied  its  slopes,  and  a  single 
battalion  of  Marines  held  the  village.  Strong 
columns  of  the  enemy  advanced  against  the 
village  by  the  two  roads  from  Oucques  and 
Moree,  and  succeeded  under  cover  of  the 
wood  in  surprising  the  Marines,  who  retreated 
before  their  superior  numbers;  the  station 
alone  being  still  held  by  the  French.  This 
occurred  about  one  o'clock,  and  the  opposed 
forces  having  now  discovered  each  other's 
positions  opened  a  general  fire  from  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  valley.  The  centre  of  the 
German  position  was  a  ruined  castle  on  an 
eminence  exactly  opposite  that  on  which  the 
French  battery  was  established,  and  from  this 
point  General  Treskow  and  his  staff  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  of  the  field  of 
operations  on  both  sides.  At  two  o'clock 
cannon  answered  cannon  from  the  opposite 
hills,  and  the  chassepot  on  the  western 
replied  to  the  needle-gun  on  the  eastern 
slopes  without  much  effect.  The  winter 
afternoon  was  of  short  duration,  and  as  the 
day  grew  dark  the  contending  forces  could 
only  fire  at  the  flash  of  each  other's  artil- 
lery. 

Before  dark  General  Jaures,  who  was  on 
the  battle-field,  and  comprehended  all  the 
importance  of  Fre'teval,  ordered  Colonel  du 
Temple,  the  Commandant  of  the  2nd  bri- 
gade, to  advance  with  four  battalions,  and 
endeavour  to  recapture  the  village.  He  was 
supported  on  his  right  by  the  Marines  under 
the  orders  of  Collet,  who  unfortunately  gave 
too  much  play  to  his  enthusiasm,  and,  anti- 
cipating the  moment  of  attack,  made  a 
rush  at  the  place  with  four  companies  only. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  village,  but  his 
audacity  cost  him  his  life,  and  another  officer, 
his  adjutant-major,  fell  by  his  side,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Marines  were  driven  back 
with  serious  loss.  The  enemy  was  now  on  his 
guard,  and  Colonel  du  Temple  felt  it  prudent 
to  renounce  his  enterprise.  So  the  day  ended 
without  any  important  success  on  either  side, 
beyond  the  capture  of  Fre'teval  by  the  enemy, 


but  not  without  signs  of  evil  omen  for  the 
morrow  or  the  day  following. 

In  the  first  place,  intelligence  was  received 
at  head-quarters  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  marched  with  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  meant  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Loir  above  Vendome,  and,  seeking 
cover  in  the  forest  of  Fre'teval,  endeavour  to 
turn  the  French  left;  while  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  who  was  at  Blois,  would  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  position  at  Vendome.  In  the 
next  place,  at  a  moment  so  critical,  when  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  solidity  of  bearing  were 
indispensable,  the  symptoms  of  demoralization 
were  found  to  have  multiplied.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief went  the  round  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  found  nothing  but  disorder. 
Men  were  wandering  about  in  all  directions, 
and  camping  in  the  woods  as  if  they  were 
there  for  their  own  pleasure.  Whole  de- 
tachments were  there,  who  pretended  to  be 
in  search  of  their  cantonments,  without  any 
instructions  to  guide  them ;  and  in  his  whole 
round  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  general  officer  nor  even  a  colonel. 
Both  soldiers  and  officers  had  deserted  since 
the  last  engagement,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
milder  word  in  English  to  express  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  rejoined  their  corps,  and  we  have 
before  remarked  how  they  loitered  behind  in 
the  line  of  march  on  purpose  to  be  captured. 
On  his  return  to  head-quarters  Chanzy  felt  it 
necessary  to  issue  instructions  in  which  these 
deplorable  circumstances  were  recited,  and 
the  delinquents  were  threatened  to  be  court- 
martialled  if  they  could  be  found.  If  any  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  increasing  demoralization  of 
Chanzy 's  army  is  required,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
another  of  his  remonstrances — that  general 
orders,  and  even  particular  instructions  to  corps, 
were  not  always  read  to  the  troops,  or  rather, 
to  express  the  fact  more  clearly,  that  they 
"  often  were  not  read "  {que  souvent  on  ne 
lisait  pas).  We  are  not  now  speaking,  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  a  body  of  troops 
handled  by  incompetent  commanders,  but  of 
men  who  had  been  led  with  honour  step  by 
step  from  the  disastrous  field  of  Orleans,  and 
had  taken  up  position  after  position  with 
their  faces  to  the  foe,  until  they  had  reached 
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what  may  fairly  be  called  a  new  strategic 
base.  Here,  on  the  line  of  Vendome,  they 
were  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris,  by  way  of 
Chateaudun ;  they  were  in  a  position  to  receive 
reinforcements  from  the  west  by  way  of  Le 
Mans,  and  might  any  day  hope  for  a  diversion 
in  their  favour  on  the  left  side  of  the  Loire ; 
they  were  no  longer  hampered  in  their  strategy 
by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  seat  of  the 
Delegate  Government,  and  finally  there  was 
no  army  between  them  and  the  lines  invest- 
ing the  capital.  It  was  the  enemy  in  front 
who  had  real  cause  for  anxiety.  Chanzy  had 
sensibly  improved  his  position  by  his  masterly 
retreat,  and  if  he  continued  to  receive  rein- 
forcements, and  was  able  to  offer  a  stern  and 
steady  resistance  on  this  line,  there  was  yet 
a  chance  that  the  laurels  with  which  the 
Germans  had  twined  their  helmets  would 
wither  before  they  could  turn  their  faces 
homewards.  All  this  was  doubtless  felt  by 
General  Chanzy  after  his  return  from  the 
outposts  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  with  mis- 
givings which  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
express,  but  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
expostulations  and  complaints  in  his  "  Instruc- 
tions pour  la  journee  du  15  decembre,"  and 
more  especially  from  the  order  to  have  all  the 
convoys  and  reserve  material  of  war  ready 
"  behind  the  lines  on  the  roads  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  in  case  of  a  retreat." 
Nevertheless,  oppressed  as  he  must  have  been 
by  the  evil  signs  we  have  noticed,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  let  his  misgivings  appear.  The 
following  general  order,  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  was  issued 
from  head-quarters  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  :— 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Second  Army, — For 
fifteen  days  you  have  maintained  the  combat. 
You  have  straggled  heroically  against  the 
principal  German  army,  commanded  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  if  you  have  not  every 
day  completely  beaten  the  enemy  as  at  Valliere, 
at  Coulmiers,  and  at  Villepion,  you  have  never 
suffered  defeat,  but  at  the  end  of  each  day 
have  slept  on  your  positions,  after  fighting  to 
maintain  them  from  dawn  till  dark.  For  five 
days  the  Second  Army  with  its  Right  resting 
on  the  Loire,  and  its  Left  on  the  forest  of 


Marchenoir,  maintained  its  position  in  the  lines 
before  Josnes  ;  and  the  battles  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  of  December  have  been  as  glorious  for 
you  as  they  were  disastrous  to  the  enemy,  who, 
as  our  prisoners  confess,  suffered  heavy  losses, 
and  especially  in  officers  of  all  ranks. 

"  Strategic  considerations  have  brought  you 
to  the  positions  you  now  occupy.  You  will 
preserve  them  ia  despite  of  whatever  fresh 
efforts  may  be  made  by  the  enemy,  who  would 
not  hurl  himself  against  you  if  he  were  not 
sensible  that  it  is  you  who  are  the  obstacle  in 
his  path. 

"  That  which  you  have  already  done,  not- 
withstanding your  forced  privations  and  inces- 
sant fatigues,  notwithstanding  the  frost,  the 
snow,  and  the  mud  in  your  bivouacs,  you  will 
continue  to  do,  since  the  object  of  your  suf- 
ferings is  to  save  France,  to  avenge  our 
country  invaded  by  hordes  of  destroyers. 

"  For  our  fresh  efforts,  order,  obedience, 
discipline,  are  indispensable ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
exact  these  duties  from  all,  and  I  will  not  fail 
in  it.  France  reckons  upon  your  patriotism, 
and  I,  who  have  the  honour  to  command  you, 
depend  on  your  courage,  your  devotion,  and 
your  persistence." 
(Signed), 

"  The  General-in-Chief,  Chanzy." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  French,  on 
this  occasion  as  on  so  many  others  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  had  not  had  time  either 
to  rest  or  re-form,  and  the  latter  had  become  es- 
sentially necessary,  notwithstanding  the  solid 
nucleus  of  good  troops  in  the  army  under 
Chanzy 's  command.  Judging  from  all  the 
circumstances,  a  week's  rest  in  the  positions 
he  had  now  taken  up  would  have  drawn  even 
many  of  the  disheartened  and  demoralized 
portion  of  his  troops  around  him  in  solid 
phalanxes  ;  but  time  was  not  allowed,  and  his 
soldiers  were  awoke  from  their  first  sleep  by 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Still,  it  was 
better  to  try  the  issue  of  a  struggle  in  these 
strong  positions  than  to  continue  a  retreat  of 
which  the  next  objective  must  be  Le  Mans, 
where  a  battle  would  be  inevitable  under  less 
favourable  circumstances.  Chanzy 's  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  The  first  necessity 
was  to  recover  the  village  of  Freteval,  and 
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prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Loir  at  that  point. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  therefore,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Michaud  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
village  and  burn  the  bridge.  Advancing  with 
two  battalions,  he  was  welcomed  on  the  bridge 
by  a  sharp  musketry  fire  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  ruined  tower  of  Fre- 
teval.  He  instantly  occupied  the  houses  with 
his  sharp-shooters,  and  opened  a  battery  on 
the  tower.  Then  Colonel  du  Temple,  whose 
intention  to  surprise  the  village  had  been 
baffled  the  night  before,  moved  up  three  bat- 
talions to  protect  the  Engineers  whose  business 
it  was  to  destroy  the  bridge.  All  these  troops 
belonged  to  the  21st  corps.  The  3rd  division 
of  the  17th  at  the  same  moment  operated  a 
diversion  at  the  bridge  of  Pezou,  and  captured 
some  prisoners  in  the  engagement.  So  far, 
all  went  favourably  for  the  French  on  their 
Left. 

On  the  Right  the  enemy  was  more  in 
earnest.  It  appeal's  that  the  ground  in  front 
of  Vendome,  especially  in  advance  of  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple,  had  not  been  found  very 
favourable  for  defence  without  works,  which 
there  was  neither  time  nor  means  to  execute. 
The  dispositions  which  had  been  made  in  haste 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  were  therefore 
modified.  One  brigade  only,  that  of  Bour- 
dillon,  remained  in  the  position  that  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  1st  division,  while  the  other 
(Deplanque)  moved  up  to  the  plateau  of  Haut- 
Montrieux,  keeping  the  troops  of  General  Camo 
on  its  Left,  and  linking  on  the  Right  with  the 
1st  division  (Roquebrune)  of  the  17th  corps. 
Other  movements  were  in  progress  at  midday 
on  the  loth — movements  which  amounted  in 
fact  to  the  abandonment  of  Vendome  as  an 
entrenched  camp,  and  which  distinctly  con- 
templated a  retreat — when  the  cavalry  scouts 
at  Villeromain  reported  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy  marching  on  the  city.  Orders  were 
given  to  suspend  the  movement  for  re-aligning 
the  troops,  and  those  which  had  not  yet 
reached  their  fresh  positions  retraced  their 
steps.  The  enemy  deployed  his  columns  (3rd 
corps)  at  St.  Anne  on  the  left  of  the  Blois 
road,  south  of  Vendome,  and  when  at  two 
o'clock  General  Chanzy  advanced  on  the 
Plateau    du    Temple,    the    engagement    was 


becoming  serious.  Other  columns  (10th  corps) 
about  the  same  time  presented  themselves  in 
advance  of  Rocd  and  Villetrun,  against  whose 
further  progress  Chanzy  opposed  the  17th 
corps,  which  advanced  in  force  to  support  the 
two  battalions  and  the  battery  established  at 
Bel-Essort. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  field,  let  us  now 
confine  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
left  of  the  German  line.  Checked  by  a  brisk 
fire  of  mitrailleuses  and  chassepots  opened  in 
his  front,  we  see  the  enemy  extending  his  line 
to  the  left  to  occupy  the  Tours  road  and  out- 
flank the  French  Right.  To  check  this  move- 
ment, covered  by  the  fire  of  six  batteries 
planted  on  the  heights  of  St.  Anne,  whose 
shells  reached  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  the 
French  make  a  counter-movement  in  the  wood 
of  Guignetiere,  which  occupies  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Tours  and  Blois  roads,  in  advance 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  Germans  are  again  com- 
pelled to  recoil.  It  was  not  therefore  simply 
an  artillery  action  that  was  fought  on  the 
French  Right  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,* 
though  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  French  guns 
were  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  German 
batteries  ;  and  as  the  French  maintained  their 
positions  during  the  night,  the  events  of  the 
day  may  be  said  to  have  favoured  them  on  the 
Right  no  less  than  on  the  Left,  but  only  in 
a  negative  sense.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
come  up  in  full  strength,  and  had  certainly 
established  himself  in  advantageous  positions. 

In  the  meantime,  how  had  it  fared  with 
Chanzy  in  the  centre,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  10th  corps  was  opposed  by  the  17th  at 
Bel-Essort  ?  Here  it  seems  the  French  were 
fairly  driven  back,  and  compelled  to  withdraw 
over  the  bridge  of  Meslay,  which  they  burnt 
behind  them.  The  retreat  was  effected  in  good 
order,  under  cover  of  the  guns  on  the  right 
bank. 

In  the  face  of  their  defeat  in  the  centre,  the 
successes  of  the  French  on  their  right  and  left 
were  valueless.  A  glance  at  the  plan  (cmte, 
p.  413)  will  show  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  the  city  of  Vendome  and  the  troops  on 


*  The  date  is  given  as  the  16th  in  some  accounts, 
and  this  error  affects  the  succeeding  dates. 
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the  south  and  south-east  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  arnry.  By  establishing  his 
batteries  on  the  heights  he  had  won  at  Bel- 
Essort,  the  enemy  was  able  to  sweep  the  entire 
length  of  the  ravine  of  House'e  and  the  slopes 
of  Meslay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  a 
flanking  fire  on  the  French  batteries  on  the 
opposite  plateau  of  the  Temple.  Obviously 
the  troops  which  had  not  been  steady  enough 
to  resist  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
before  he  had  gained  these  advantageous 
positions,  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  meet 
him  in  strength,  with  the  advantage  of  these 
positions  in  his  favour.  Chanzy  and  his  staff 
were  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  on  the 
morrow — it  is  a  maxim  with  military  men 
that  the  unforeseen  most  often  happens — but 
he  had  no  confidence  in  the  result,  and  made 
his  preparations  for  retreating  on  Le  Mans  as 
if  retreat  were  inevitable.  This  is  the  naked 
facb  which  stares  us  in  the  face  when  we  read 
carefully  his  official  despatches  and  instructions 
to  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  The 
night  brought  no  better  counsel ;  for  although 
it  was  passed  quietly,  the  troops  were  further 
demoralized  by  their  wretched  bivouac  in  the 
mingled  snow  and  mud,  and  the  necessity  of 
enduring  the  cold  without  fire  or  light.  Ad- 
miral Jaure'guiberry,  with  all  his  buoj'ancy  and 
hopefulness,  saw  the  situation  but  too  clearly. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  went  in 
person  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  con- 
vinced him — if  he  needed  convincing — that  it 
were  only  a  folly  to  think  of  a  serious  resistance. 
The  time  had  now  arrived  when  a  prompt 
decision  was  necessary.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  fog  at  daybreak,  and  this  afforded  good  hope 
that  the  first  movements  of  retreat — for  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  all  the  necessary  instructions 
had  been  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  event — 
would  be  concealed  from  the  enemy.  All  was 
effected  deliberately  and  in  good  order.  The 
convoys  were  despatched  along  the  various 
roads,  and  the  Engineers  stood  ready  to  destroy 
the  bridges,  before  the  advanced  posts  on  the 
plateau  of  St.  Anne  and  the  troops  in  position 
before  the  Temple  were  withdrawn.  Batteries 
on  the  right  bank  were  also  ready  to  open  fire 
in  case  of  discovery  and  attack.     Time  wore 


on  till  nine  o'clock.  At  that  moment  the  fog 
lifted.  All  around  the  south  of  Vendome  the 
heads  of  the  German  columns  were  suddenly 
visible  marching  to  the  attack ;  but  the  last 
troops  of  Chanzy's  army  were  at  the  same 
moment  crossing  the  bridges  ;  and  scarcely  had 
the  light  of  day  made  all  this  visible,  when 
explosion  rapidly  followed  explosion,  and  the 
columns  of  smoke  which  rose  above  the  steeples 
of  Vendome  announced  that  the  bridges  were 
destroyed  and  the  prey  had  escaped  ! 

But  the  railway  station  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  there  were  still  many  sick 
and  maimed  waiting  for  removal,  besides  vast 
quantities  of  munitions  of  war  and  provisions. 
For  these  an  immense  train  drawn  by  two 
locomotives  had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  not 
yet  ready  to  start  when  the  bridges  were  blown 
up ;  and  the  Germans,  to  whom  the  situation 
was  now  revealed,  began  to  get  their  guns  into 
position.  Every  moment  was  winged  with 
anxious  care,  but  at  last  the  enormous  con- 
voy steamed  away  in  the  direction  of  Tours. 
The  guns  were  kept  in  position  till  the  last 
moment,  and  were  then  withdrawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  retreating  columns.  By  this 
time  (eleven  o'clock)  a  Prussian  battery  had 
been  got  into  position,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
rear,  but  with  little  effect,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  fire  ceased.  But  the  enemy  were  in  un- 
disturbed  possession  of  Vendome. 

The  left  of  the  French  line  (21st  corps)  had 
its  full  share  of  the  anxieties  and  dangers  of  the 
retreat.  A  column  of  the  enemy  was  signalled 
at  daybreak  advancing  against  the  positions  of 
the  first  division,  and  General  Rousseau  resolved 
to  carry  the  village  of  More'e,  and  resume  pos- 
session of  all  the  points  necessary  to  guard  the 
valley  of  the  Loir  and  the  highway  from 
Vendome  to  Le  Mans.  His  artillery  fire 
compelled  the  enemy  to  withdraw  their  guns 
to  fresh  positions,  which  enabled  his  sharp- 
shooters to  approach  More'e  and  penetrate 
into  the  village,  notwithstanding  a  sharp 
musketry  fire  from  the  houses,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Time  wore  on  in 
these  operations  till  three  o'clock,  when  he 
received  the  order  to  fall  back  and  join  the 
retreating  army.  He  judged  it  prudent  to 
keep  the  enemy  engaged  till  night,  when  he 
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rccrossed  the  river  at  St.  Hilairo,  and  followed 
Chanzy  on  the  road  to  Le  Mans. 

The  rear-guard  actions  which  took  place  on 
the  march  need  not  detain  us ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary we  should  follow  the  army  day  by  day 
and  step  by  step,  as  we  have  done  since  the 
defeat  before  Orleans.  The  reader  has  had 
enough  of  detail  to  appreciate  the  mastery 
with  which  Chanzy  handled  his  troops,  and  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  fitness  to 
continue  the  struggle  with  their  too  powerful 
enemy.  We  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  Chanzy 's  army  oc- 
cupied a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Loir, 
and  considerably  advanced  towards  Le  Mans. 
Its  positions  would  be  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Montoire  through  Les  Roches, 
Fortan,  Epuisay,  Le  Temple,  Mondoubleau, 
and  Saint-Agile,  the  entire  length  being  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  its  late  positions  on 
the  Loir  from  Cloyes  to  Vendome.  It  thus 
lay  right  across  the  road  to  Le  Mans  through  - 
St.  Calais.  Chanzy 's  head-quarters  were  at 
Epuisay,  and  the  next  day  (17th)  they  were 
to  be  advanced  to  St.  Calais;  on  the  18th 
to  Ardenay,  and  on  the  19th  to  Le  Mans. 
Generally  speaking,  this  programme  of  retreat 
was  not  disturbed,  nor  the  retreat  much 
harassed,  if  Ave  except  an  attack  on  Goujard's 
division  and  the  17th  corps,  at  Droiie-,  which 


was  repulsed  with  energy,  two  superior  officers 
being  among  the  slain  on  the  enemy's  side.  We 
shall  see,  in  fact,  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  ceased  to  press 
the  retreating  army  ;  and  besides  the  special 
reasons  for  this,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  their  troops  suffered 
less  from  so  many  days'  persistent  fighting  and 
marching  than  the  French,3  though  superior 
habits  of  discipline  may  have  preserved  a 
better  semblance  of  order  in  their  ranks.  That 
this  order  was  not  always  so  perfect  as 
generally  supposed  is  to  be  inferred  from 
many  little  circumstances — in  the  ravines  of 
Azay,  for  example  (if  General  Chanzy  is  to  be 
believed),  their  convoys  were  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  and  the  troops  which  escorted  them 
were  quite  demoralized.  This  being  so,  it  is 
probable  that  the  proposed  diversion  by  Bour- 
baki  attacking  on  the  left,  which  we  have  seen 
more  than  once  General  Chanzy  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
service.  As  it  was,  Chanzy  owed  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  third  escape  equally  to  his 
own  energy  and  generalship,  and  to  lack  of  en- 
terprise, for  sufficient  reasons,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  We  have  now  to  record  the  issue 
of  the  inevitable  struggle  in  the  new  positions 
around  Le  Mans. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXXI. 


1  General  Chanzy  received  a  despatch  signed  by  Freycinet, 
dated  from  Bordeaux,  December  11th,  at  3.30  p.m.,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  Since  yesterday  morning  I  have  sent  reiterated  and  urgent 
despatches  to  Bourbaki  to  insist  on  his  moving  towards  Blois.  I 
have  also  telegraphed  to  M.  Gambetta  at  Bourges,  urging  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  the  same  end.  At  12.50  I  received  a 
despatch  from  Bourbaki  announcing  his  intention  to  conform  to 
your  wish.  I  must  beg  you  to  telegraph  at  once  to  Gambetta 
and  Bourbaki,  and  let  them  know  the  exact  point  on  which  you 
direct  your  army,  and  the  direction  in  which  Bourbaki  ought  to 
advance  to  support  your  movements." 

It  would  almost  seem  that  Freycinet  did  not  quite  understand 
Gambetta's  policy,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  was  either 
amenable  to  reason,  or  in  some  danger  of  committing  what  Gam- 
betta would  regard  as  a  serious  error  of  judgment.  At  any  rate, 
we  shall  see  hereafter  that  Bourbaki  marched  to  the  extreme 
east,  and  did  not  co-operate  in  Chanzy 's  plans. 

2  A  correspondent  with  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  entered  the  village  with  the  Germans  on  the  day 
after  Chanzy's  retreat,  and  thus  describes  what  he  saw  :— 

"  Descending  into  the  town  of  Fretcval,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  better  than  had  been  possible  before  of  the  strength  of 
the  position  held  by  the  French.  They  had  blown  up  the  bridge 
which  here  crosses  the  river,  and  loopholed  the  houses  of  the 
village,  which,  however,  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  shells  of 


both  sides  to  be  of  much  use  to  either.  Beyond  was  a  strip  of 
plain,  and  then  rose  tlie  steep  hills  with  narrow  zig-zag  roads, 
stiff  hedges,  dense  copses,  deep  gullies,  and  everything  that  could 
shelter  an  enemy  and  make  an  attack  by  storm  impossible.  Our 
side  was  no  less  unassailable.  A  narrow  gorge  descended  into 
the  valley,  and  down  it,  with  steep  sharp  turns,  wound  the  road 
flights  of  steps  afforded  short  cuts  for  foot  passengers,  and  led 
through  vineyards  and  woods,  and  along  dtep  water  cuttings. 
Picturesquely  perched  upon  the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
running  partly  down  it  where  it  was  not  too  steep,  were  the  low 
ruined  walls  of  what  was  once  an  extensive  castle,  of  which  the 
tower  alone  remains,  and  through  loopholes  fashioned  for  mus- 
ketry many  hundred  years  ago,  did  our  riflemen  poke  their 
needle-guns,  and  use  the  defences— but  with  a  very  different 
weapon  — for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  designed. 
It  was  strange  to  think  that  in  the  old  feudal  times  matchlock- 
men  may  have  stood  behind  those  same  loopholes,  and  strewed 
the  terraces  before  them  with  dead,  like  their  more  enlightened 
posterity,  although,  owing  to  their  less  civilized  condition,  it  was 
impossible  to  kill  at  such  long  distances,  or  so  many  men  at  a 
time.  I  was  glad  to  see  so  very  few  dead  bodies  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  two  days'  fighting  at  Freteval  has 
not  been  attended  with  heavy  loss." 

3  Many  of  the  German  cavalry  horses,  on  their  arrival  at  Le 
Mans  after  the  battles  of  January  12th  and  13th,  were  in  a  con- 
dition quite  as  deplorable  as  the  French  horses. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

THE   CAMPAIGN   OF   LE   MANS. 

Retrospect  to  the  division  of  the  Loire  Army  into  the  First  and 
Second  Armies — The  "  First  Army,"  commanded  by  Bour- 
baki,  with  its  Head-quarters  at  Bourges — Its  non-co-opera- 
tion with  Chanzy,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Gambetta  — 
Influence  of  Gambetta's  designs  on  the  movements  of  the 
Enemy- -Return  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  with  two 
Corps  to  Orleans — Possible  co-operation  of  Faidheibe 
and  the  Northern  Army  with  Bourbaki  —  Situation  of 
Chanzy's  Army  at  Le  Mans — Contingencies  for  Chanzy's 
consideration — His  Scheme  for  Marching  on  Paris — Arrival 
of  a  Messenger  from  Trochu  by  Balloon — Episode  in  the 
Military  Operations  around  Vendome — Correspondence  with 
Gambetta — Chanzy's  Plan  of  Combined  Operations — Defini- 
tive Plan  of  Operations — Isolated  Engagements  of  the  Enemy 
by  Chanzy's  Flying  Columns — Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  resume  their  Advance — 
General  Chanzy  draws  in  his  Troops  around  Le  Mans — 
Operations  of  General  Barry,  in  command  of  his  own  Division 
and  that  of  Maurandy — Fighting  and  Marching  on  the 
Roads  to  Le  Mans — Positions  of  Chanzy's  Army  on  the 
night  of  January  10th— Concentration  of  the  Enemy — 
Battle  of  Le  Mans,  January  11th  and  12th— Retreat  of 
Chanzy  on  Laval — Occupation  of  Le  Mans  and  the  Camp  of 
Conlie — The  Fate  of  Paris  decided. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  campaign  of  Le 
Mans  it  is  necessary  to  survey  a  wider  field,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
after  the  capture  of  Vendome.  After  the  three 
days'  battle  before  Orleans,  which  resulted  in 
the  second  occupation  of  that  city  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
was  separated  into  two.  The  left  wing,  driven 
towards  Beaugency,  became  the  "  Second  Army 
of  the  Loire,"  under  the  command  of  Chanzy, 
whose  history,  during  the  succeeding  fortnight, 
we  have  related.  The  right  wins:,  which 
retreated  in  the  opposite  direction  and  across 
the  Loire,  was  constituted  the  "  First  Army  of 
the  Loire,"  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
General  Bourbaki,  who  thus  superseded  General 
DAurelle  de  Paladines  in  command  of  his  own 
corps.  The  head-quarters  of  the  "  First  Army  " 
were  at  Bourges,  for  which  place  we  have  seen 
the  Minister  of  War  take  his  departure  after 
his  interview  with  Chanzy  on  the  10th  of 
December  (ante,  p.  406). 

It  may  have  surprised  the  reader,  as  it  no 
doubt  surprised  General  Chanzy,  that  so  little 
disposition  was  shown  to  co-operate  with  him 
by  the  march  of  Bourbaki  on  his  left.  The 
truth  is,  Gambetta  was  still  busy  with  his  own 
strategic  combinations.  His  plan  was  to  direct 
the  army  of  Bourbaki  eastward,  for  which  he 
had  two  distinct  motives.     In  the  first  place, 


he  was  tempted  to  believe  that  he  might  ■  cut 
the  principal  line  of    communication  of  the 
German  armies  before  Paris  by  occupying  the 
lacuna  between  the  corps  of  Werder  and  the 
army     of     Prince     Frederick     Charles ;     or, 
secondly,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  ope- 
rate with  his  whole  strength  against  the  corps 
of  Werder  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort.     The 
least  result  to  be  expected  from  this  policy 
was  the  detachment  of  a  large  part  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles'  army  from  the  pursuit  of 
Chanzy,    whereby  the    latter,   resuming    the 
offensive,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  force  his 
way  through  the  feeble  corps  opposed  to  him, 
and  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  marching 
on  Paris.      But  much   greater  results   might 
ensue.     Bourbaki,  reinforced  from  Belfort  and 
Lyons,  having  broken  the  line   of  communi- 
cation, and  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Paris,  would  seize  the  moment  of  con- 
fusion, and,  with  the'  Garibaldians  to  swell  his 
ranks,  would  descend  like  a  torrent  upon  Ger- 
many, and  avenge  the  soil  of  France,  profaned 
by  the  invader  !     As  before  the  defeat  of  the 
Loire   Army  in    fragments    on    the    field    of 
Orleans,  Gambetta  still  deceived  himself  and 
deceived  others  by  his  wild  dream  of  miracles 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  fury  of  a  people  in 
arms  ;  and '  not  only  were  his  imaginary  vic- 
tories won  with  inadequate  means  on  his  own 
side — he  even  failed  to  see  that  the  enemy, 
divining  his  plans,  would  take  their  measures 
accordingly.     Further,  he  was  wilfully  blind 
to  the  fact — unless  we  prefer  to  say  he  was 
constitutionally  incapable    of   learning    from 
experience — that  in  the  case  of  divided  forces 
working  out  any  given  combination,  the  per- 
fect organization  and  superior  moral  of  the 
Germans  gave  them  an   immense    advantage 
over   him;    that  even   numerical  superiority 
was  not  likely  to  tell  against  them,  considering 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  likely  to  be  com- 
posed in  an  army  which  had  been  improvised 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  which  consisted  in  a 
large  measure  of  raw  recruits,  or  of  Gardes 
Mobiles,   almost  totally  deficient  of   military 
instruction. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Gambetta  was  de- 
sirous of  playing  the  part  of  a  French  Moltke, 
without    having  Moltke's    materials    to  deal 
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with.  All  his  plans  savour  of  this  ambition. 
Whereas  had  Moltke  changed  places  with  him, 
the  first  thought  of  the  great  strategist  would 
have  been,  not  the  subtle  combinations  and 
critical  manoeuvres  it  was  possible  to  make — 
on  paper — but  the  concentration  and  conser- 
vation of  his  strength.  This  simple  lesson 
was  too  mcompatible  with  the  volcanic  tem- 
perament of  the  popular  tribune  to  be  accept- 
able, even  from  his  favourite  Chanzy.  Once 
more  his  own  artistically  conceived  plan  was 
to  be  executed  at  all  risks. 

The  measures  of  the  enemy  were  promptly 
taken.  A  single  division  was  detached  from 
Orleans  in  the  direction  of  Gien,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
moved  against  Chanzy,  and  compelled  him  to 
retreat  successively  from  all  his  positions.  As 
for  the  lacuna  thus  left  between  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  corps  of 
Werder,  it  was  filled  up  by  the  7th  corps 
brought  from  Metz,  and  the  2nd  corps  detached 
from  the  army  besieging  Paris.  These  two 
corps,  with  the  corps  of  "Werder,  were  consti- 
tuted the  Army  of  the  East,  of  which  General 
von  Manteuffel  was  appointed  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  movements  of  concentration, 
however,  were  necessarily  some  time  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Bourbaki  him- 
self, knowing  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
army,  was  in  no  haste  to  march,  so  that 
Chanzy  had  been  driven  from  his  positions  at 
Vendome  before  anything  material  had  occurred 
eastward  of  Orleans.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Gambetta's  calculations  were  now  to  some 
extent  justified,  as  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
for  the  moment  hesitated  to  follow  Chanzy 
further  west,  but  returned  to  Orleans  with  the 
3rd  and  9th  corps,  and  kept  guard  both  above 
and  below  the  city;  while  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  one  corps,  formed  of  the  17th  and 
22nd  divisions,  stood  at  Chartres  between 
Chanzy's  army  and  Paris,  and  the  10th  corps 
alone  occupied  Blois  and  Vendome.  No  doubt 
there  was  some  uneasiness  felt  at  the  German 
head-quarters  when  Bourbaki  began  to  move, 
having  now  about  100,000  men  under  his 
command  (15th,  18th,  and  20th  corps),  to 
which  were  added  at  least  30,000  more  (the 
24th  corps)  at  Besancon.     As  Werder's  corps 


did  not  move  from  Dijon  till  the  27th  of 
December,  Manteuffel  had  less  than  60,000 
men  with  which  to  oppose  these  forces. 

That  the  return  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  Orleans  after  the  battle  of  Vendome  in- 
dicated hesitation  and  wariness,  if  not  anxiety, 
must  be  admitted.  He  could  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  exact  information  concerning  the 
strength  under  Bourbaki's  command,  as  re- 
inforcements were  continually  joining  the 
"  First  [Army  of  the  Loire,"  but  rumour  as- 
signed to  it  some  200,000  men  and  300  guns, 
which  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  guess, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  though  we 
are  aware  now  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
fact.  It  was  at  least  doubtful,  considei'ing  the 
experience  the  enemy  had  recently  had  of  the 
fighting  powers  of  the  French,  whether  Man- 
teuffel's  corps  would  be  able  to  arrest  Bour- 
baki's march,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
reinforce  him  from  the  corps  at  Orleans,  the 
force  under  Chanzy,  rested  and  re-formed  at 
Le  Mans,  would  at  once  assume  a  threatening 
aspect.  There  was  besides  the  Army  of  the 
North,  under  Faidherbe,  which  could  not  be 
omitted  from  the  estimate  of  danger.  Faid- 
herbe, with  50,000  men,  was  supposed  to  be 
making  his  way  down  to  Paris.  There  were 
rumours  from  Lille,  first,  that  he  had  sur- 
prised and  recaptured  La  Fere,  and  afterwards 
that  he  had  avoided  the  place ;  if  Bourbaki 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  German  lines,  the  two 
armies  might  effect  a  junction.  After  all, 
there  was  the  contingency  of  a  great  uprising 
of  the  populace,  and  perhaps  the  correct  view 
of  the  operations  of  the  German  forces  at 
this  time  was  that  which  represented  their  real 
object  to  be  the  keeping  down  of  resistance 
until  Paris  capitulated.  Even  this  work  was 
sufficiently  arduous,  and  allowed  of  no  pause  in 
their  perpetual  toil.  There  were  at  least  three 
millions  of  men  in  France  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  in  spite  of  Gambetta's  mistakes  in 
strategy,  these  men  would  certainly  be  trans- 
formed into  three  millions  of  soldiers  if  the 
war  were  too  much  prolonged.  The  growing 
conviction  of  this  was  no  doubt  one  reason  of 
the  ferocity  with  which  the  Germans  crushed 
out  every  attempt  of  the  irregular  forces  of 
France  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  country. 
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While  Prince  Frederick  Charles  betook  him- 
self to   the   centre   of   the   web   at    Orleans, 
Chanzy  established  himself  in  favourable  po- 
sitions around   Le   Mans,   where   the    former 
eventually  came  to  give  him  battle.     Le  Mans 
is  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  centres 
in  the  west  of  France.     Five  lines  of  railway 
converge    there,  and  link   it   with   Paris   by 
way  of  Chartres,  with  Cherbourg  by  Alencon 
and  Caen,  with  Brest   by  Laval  and  Rennes, 
with  Nantes  and  Rochefort  by  Angers,  and 
with  the  centre  and  the  east  of  France   by 
Tours,    Orleans,    and    Poictiers.     The    city   is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sarthe,  within  the  angle  made  with  that  river 
by  its  tributary,  the  Huisne.    The  city  is  even 
more  effectually  commanded  by  the  surround- 
ing hills  than  Vendome,  as  there  are  here  two 
rivers  which  both  run  through  an  undulating 
and  broken  country.     Positions  for  its  defence 
therefore  must  necessarily  be  chosen  at  a  dis- 
tance,  and  in  the  case  of  an  attack  coming 
from  the  east,  it  is  obvious  that  both  banks  of 
the  Huisne  must  be  occupied.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  resources  of  the  place  were  all  that 
could   be   desired   for   reorganizing   and   pro- 
visioning the  army,  large  magazines   having 
been  established  at  the  railway  stations  and 
other  depots.     A  further  advantage  was  de- 
rived from    the    proximity   of   the    camp   of 
Conlie,  where  the  General  of  Engineers  and  the 
staff  were  at  hand  to  assist  Chanzy  with  their 
advice  in  selecting  the  positions  for  the  troops. 
Aided  by  their  counsel,  the  corps  were  estab- 
lished in  defensive  positions  around  Le  Mans 
on  the  morning  of  December  21st,  which  we 
do  not  here  specify,  because  they  were  subse- 
quently  modified   by   frequent   changes    and 
combats  before  the  ground  was  taken  up  for 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  11th  of  January. 

The  Second  Army  of  the  Loire,  which  first 
formed  up  in  line  and  offered  battle  to  the 
enemy  at  Beaugency,  has  thus  been  brought 
almost  step  by  step  to  Le  Mans,  marching  and 
fighting  its  way  through  dangers  and  fatigues, 
which  only  the  ablest  generalship  could  have 
overcome.  The  weather  was  raw  and  cold, 
the  snow  lay  heavy  on  the  ground,  the  sick 
were  numerous,  the  small-pox  was  devastating 
the  camp,  and  the  ambulances  were  encum- 


bered with  the  wounded.     Le  Mans  itself  was 
filled  with  a  mingled  crowd  of  fugitives,  which 
the  retreating  army   had  swept  before  it,  of 
Frauc-tireurs  who  had  pressed  in  from  all  di- 
rections, and  of  recruits  sand  Gardes  Mobiles 
en  route  for  their  respective  coi  ps.      All  this 
caused  an  appearance  of  demoralization  which 
exceeded    the    fact,   the    movements   of  the 
army  taken  as  a  whole  having  been  executed 
with  order.     The  one  thought  present  to  the 
mind  of  Chanzy  was  to  present  a  bold  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  conceal  whatever  elements 
of  weakness  presented  themselves,  while  has- 
tening the  reorganization   of  his   army,   and 
watching   the   movements   of  his  foe.     It   is 
true,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  retired  to 
Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  guarded 
the  road  to  Paris  at  Chartres  ;  but  the  west- 
ward march  might  be  resumed,  in  which  case 
a  warm  reception  must  be  prepared  for  the 
enemy  at  Le  Mans ;  or  it  might  be  the  policy  of 
the  enemy  to  direct  his  first  efforts  against  the 
army  of  Bourbaki  in  the  east,  to  prevent  which 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  menacing  front 
in  the  west.     Chanzy,  indeed,  neither  lacked 
enterprise   nor   imagination.      He  thought  it 
possible,  when  all  was  prepared,  to  make  a 
sudden  demonstration  against  Chartres,  by  as- 
cending the  valley  of  the  Huisne,  and  then, 
while  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  engaged 
with  the  covering  troops,  strike  obliquely  to 
the  north,  until  his  left  rested  on  the  Seine  at 
Mantes,  where  he  would  assist  a  flotilla  to  re- 
victual  Paris,  menace  Versailles,  and  concert  a 
plan  with  Trochu  to  break  the  line  of  invest- 
ment on  that  side.     All   these   eventualities 
were  on  the  cards  as  the  time  wore  on  to  the 
dreariest  Christmas-day  that  France  had  re- 
corded  in   all   her   history.       Such   was    the 
situation  when,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  an 
officer  of  Trochu 's  staff,  who  had  escaped  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon,  arrived  at  Chanzy's  head- 
quarters, bearing  a  verbal  communication  from 
the  General,  and  six  pigeons  to  convey  return 
messages.      Chanzy    instantly    despatched   a 
special  messenger  with  the  news  to  Gambetta, 
who  was  just  now  at  Lyons. 

The  substance  of  the  information  he  was 
able  to  communicate  to  the  Minister  of 
War  was  what  the  reader  may  infer  from  our 
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record  of  events  in  Paris  during  the  month  of 
December  (ante,  pp.  3G2,  sqq)     The  spirit  of 
the  population  was  represented  to  be  admirable, 
and  the  party  of  Blanqui  and  Flourens  as  com- 
pletely crushed.     The  condition  of  the  troops 
was  fairly   represented    in    accordance   with 
what  we  have  stated,  and  it  is  easy  to  gather 
that  Trochu's  real  difficulty  was  to  muster  a 
sufficiently  strong  nucleus  of  tried  and  steady 
troops  to  render  a  sortie  effective.     The  food 
resources  of  the  capital  held  out  better  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  people,  generally 
speaking,  bore  their  privations  with  calmness 
and  resignation.     It  was  estimated  they  could 
hold  out  till  the  end  of  January,  but  that  they 
would   be  much    straitened    after    the  20th. 
There  was  no  hope  for  Paris  in  the  military 
situation,  unless  the  garrison  were  aided  by  an 
army  of  succour  outside.     A  strictly  defensive 
position  was  all  that  the  capital  could  hope  to 
maintain.     It  was  therefore  quite  evident  that 
Paris  must  eventually  succumb;  and  though 
Chanzy  said  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  the 
struggle  would  necessarily  be  ended  by  that 
event,  he  still  thought  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  and  he  in- 
formed the  Minister  of  War- that  all  his  efforts 
would  be  devoted  to  that  end.  In  the  meantime, 
he   added,  while  reorganizing  in  his  position 
at  Le  Mans,  he  had  formed  two  flying  columns. 
The   first,   under   the   command    of    General 
Jouffroy,  had  marched  on  Chateau-Renault  to 
guard  the  railroad  from  Tours  to  Le  Mans,  and 
scour  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loir,  with  the  view  of  collecting  information 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy.    The 
second,  under  General  Rousseau,  was  marching 
by   way    of    Ferte-Bernard    and    Nogent-le- 
Rotrou,  with  similar  instructions.     He  asked 
in   return  for  precise  information  concerning 
the  movements  of  the  other  armies,  especially 
those  of  Bourbaki  and  Faidherbe. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  commu- 
nication between  Le  Mans  and  Lyons,  it 
was  not  till  the  29th  of  December  that 
Chanzy 's  messenger  returned  with  the  reply 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  In  the  interval 
a  remarkable  episode  in  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions had  occurred.  The  divisions  in  occupa- 
tion of  Vendome   did  not    remain  there  in 


passive  idleness,  but  sent  out  reconnaissances 
in  all  directions,  consisting  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  spreading  panic  on  all 
sides,  and  so  provoking  the  wrath  of  Chanzy 
that  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Prussian  Commandant : — 

"  To  the  Prussian  Commandant  at  Vendome. — I 
am  informed  that  violence,  for  which  I  can  find  no 
language  suitable  to  express  my  indignation,  has 
been  resorted  to  by  the  troops  under  your  command 
against  the  innocent  population  of  St.  Calais,  not- 
withstanding their  good  treatment  of  your  sick  and 
wounded.     Your  officers  have  extorted  money  and 
authorized   pillage.     This   is   an   abuse   of  power 
which  will  weigh   upon  your   conscience,  though 
patriotism  may  enable  our  countrymen  to  bear  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  permitted  that  you  should  add  to 
this  injury  a  gratuitous  insult.     You  have  alleged 
that  we  are    defeated.     This   is  false.     We   have 
fought   and   held  you  in  check   since  the  4th  of 
December.     You  have  dared  to  treat  as  cowards 
men  who  could  not  answer  you,  pretending  that 
they  submitted   to  the  will  of  the  Government  of 
National    Defence   in   resisting   when   they   really 
wished   for   peace.     I   am  justified  in   protesting 
against   this   statement   by   the   resistance   of  the 
whole   of  France,  and  by  the   resistance   of  the 
army,  which  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not 
been   able   to   conquer.      We   re-assert   what   our 
strugglo  has  already  taught  you ;  we  shall  struggle 
on,  conscious  of  our  good  right,  and  determined  to 
triumph   at   any   cost.      We   shall   struggle   on   d 
oatrance,  without  truce  or  mercy.     It  is  now  no 
longer  a  question  of  fighting  against  a  loyal  enemy, 
but  against  devastating  hordes,  whose  sole  object 
is  the  ruin  and  humiliation  of  a  nation  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  its  honour,  its  independence, 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  rank. 

"You  reply  to  the  generosity  with  which  we 
treat  your  prisoners  and  wounded  by  insolence,  by 
arson,  and  by  pillage.  I  protest  with  indignation, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  law  of  nations, 
which  you  trample  under  foot." 

This  remonstrance  was  sent  by  a  flag  of 
truce  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  on  the 
same  day  it  was  thrice  read  to  the  French 
troops  on  parade  in  an  order  of  the  day.  It 
has  been  represented  as  something  extraordi- 
nary and  unheard-of  in  the  history  of  war,  as 
a  challenge  to  the  enemy  to  .come  out  and 
fioht,  all  which  is  a  mere  travestie  of  its  mean- 
ing.  It  is  still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  determination  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
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to  march  against  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans  was 
influenced  by  it,  or  that  the  column  which 
marched  out  of  Vendome  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember was  sent  to  avenge  the  "  insult."  The 
latter  was  no  doubt  intended  to  operate 
against  the  flying  column  under  General 
Jouffroy,  mentioned  above,  and  to  cut  the  rail- 
way from  Tours  to  Le  Mans.  The  incidents 
of  its  perilous  march  are  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  armies,  and  they  were  well 
described  at  the  time  in  the  letter  of  a  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  leading  journal 
(Captain  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  R.A.,)  who  says : 

"  On  Christmas-day  certain  Franc -tireurs, 
or,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlets,  having  neither  the  love  of  good  cheer 
nor  the  fear  of  the  enemy  before  their  eyes, 
fired  upon  some  of  the  wide-ranging  cavalry 
patrols  sent  constantly  to  roam  throughout 
the  district.  This  was  by  no  means  to  the 
mind  of  General  von  Kratz,  who,  receiving 
a  report  of  the  occurrence  at  Vendome,  forth- 
with ordered  a  detachment  of  troops  under  his 
command  to  march  the  next  day.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  therefore,  a  small  column 
left  Vendome  —  two  companies  of  the  2nd 
battalion  and  the  whole  fusilier  battalion'  of 
the  79th  regiment,  one  squadron  of  Uhlans, 
and  two  guns  from  the  4th  light  battery. 
The  rest  of  the  2nd  battalion  was  no  longer  at 
Vendome,  having  been  despatched  to  the  rear 
with  the  unwelcome  task  of  guarding  prisoners. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Boltenstern,  of  the 
79th,  was  in  command.  His  orders  were  to 
advance  as  far  as  Montoire  on  the  26th,  and 
send  cavalry  patrols  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
On  the  27th  he  was  to  push  on  through  Les 
Roches,  leaving  half  a  company  at  Montoire,  a 
company  and  a  half  to  hold  the  bridge  at  Les 
Roches,  and  occupy  the  two  villages,  the  mis- 
deeds of  which  had  caused  all  this  turmoil. 
Infantry  of  the  enemy  were  likely  to  be  found 
further  on  by  the  bank  of  the  Braye  ;  if  so,  he 
was  to  dislodge  them,  and  remain  that  night  as 
the  unbidden  guest  of  the  villagers,  while  his 
cavalry  should  watch  the  heights  on  the  right 
up  the  river.  He  was  to  return  next  day  to 
Montoire  ;  the  day  after  to  Vendome. 

"  Obedient  to  the  orders  given  him,  Colonel 
von  Boltenstern  marched   on   the   26th,   and 


rested  that  night  at  Montoire.  His  cavalry 
patrols  were  vigilant  that  evening  and  night, 
so  that  the  enemy  did  not  appear  on  the 
hither  side  of  Souge-.  Next  day,  the  27th,  a 
small  company  of  soldiers  issued  early  from 
Montoire — the  advanced  guard  of  the  force — 
then  followed  the  main  body,  and,  lastly,  a 
rearguard.  Behind  them  remained  half  a 
company  to  hold  the  road  and  protect  a  small 
bridge  which  leads  off  the  main  road  across 
the  river  hard  by.  The  men  wore  their  great- 
coats, for  the  day  was  cold,  and  there  was 
little  fear  of  surprise  on  the  march,  the  way 
being  always  pronounced  clear  by  the  Uhlans 
who  had  watched  in  turns  through  the  night, 
and  now  examined  every  spot  where  danger 
might  lurk. 

"  The  advanced  guard  approached  Troo,  and 
then  first  met  with  opposition  from  the  enemy, 
who,  sheltered  by  the  houses  and  walled 
gardens,  poured  forth  such  a  fire  as  checked 
the  advance.  It  was  manifest  that  the  object 
of  the  Commander  was  not  to  be  attained 
without  fighting,  and  there  would  have  been 
excuse  enough  for  a  retreat.  But  the  orders 
given  were  that  the  column  was  to  march  to 
Sougd,  and  to  Souge'  the  Colonel  would  go. 
The  combat  lasted  two  hours  before  the  French 
gave  way,  and  were  thrust  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village.  This  point,  once  gained,  must 
not  be  lost,  so  a  company  was  left  to  hold  the 
place  while  the  column  advanced.  Souge  was 
soon  in  sight,  but  was  found  to  be  occupied  by 
the  enemy  prepared  to  defend  it.  On  the 
heights  to  the  right  above  the  Braye  were 
seen  three  dark  lines — each  a  French  bat- 
talion, and  the  presence  of  artillery  with  them 
was  soon  equally  manifest.  Still  the  Colonel 
was  undaunted,  and  returned  fire  for  fire.  The 
combat  was  waxing  warm  when  the  attention 
of  the  German  officer  was  drawn  to  a  new 
danger  gathering  in  his  rear;  the  heights  by 
which  he  had  lately  passed  were  becoming 
crowded  by  Frenchmen,  whose  object  was  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  Foes  in  front,  foes  in  rear, 
there  was  no  chance  left  but  that  of  cutting 
his  way  back  to  Vendome  as  best  he  might. 
He  fell  back  swiftly  through  Troo,  picking  up 
as  he  went  the  company  he  had  left  there, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  Montoire  before  the 
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the  enemy  could  overwhelm  him.  The  men 
marched  fast,  and  had  well-nigh  gained  the 
Avished-for  shelter,  where  also  some  of  their 
comrades  had  been  left  in  the  morning,  when 
suddenly  a  row  of  armed  men  appeared  in 
front,  blocking  up  the  road,  and  stretching 
right  across  the  valley  from  hill  to  river. 
The  enemy's  infantry  rushed  after  him  through 
Troo,  where  he  had  not  now  a  friend,  and  the 
guns  he  had  resisted  before  thundered  behind 
him,  sending  shells  among  his  men ;  more 
guns  crowned  the  heights  on  the  left  rear; 
rifle  bullets  from  the  infantry  in  front  whis- 
tled through  the  air ;  many  a  spiked  helmet 
sank  from  its  place  ;  on  the  right  rolled  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Loir,  bridgeless,  until  that 
line  in  front  could  be  passed.  Surely  the  idea 
of  surrender  must  have  entered  his  mind  ?  If 
so,  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  go  to  Souge-,  and  he  had  gone ;  to 
return  to  Vendome,  so  to  Vendome  he  would 
return.  To  keep  his  troops  in  a  mass  would 
be  to  insure  their  destruction  by  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  enemy  from  three  sides.  He 
scattered  two  companies  into  skirmishing 
order,  took  the  rest  of  his  infantry  in  hand, 
and  sent  them  full  at  the  enemy;  the  guns 
followed  as  well  as  they  could,  five  horses 
having  been  killed  out  of  the  nine  which  left 
Montoire  that  morning.  No  sooner  were  the 
foot  soldiers  let  loose  than  they  sprang  upon 
the  enemy.  The  line  that  barred  their  pas- 
sage hesitated,  wavered,  and  broke ;  too  soon 
for  success,  too  late  for  safety.  There  was  no 
time  to  count  killed  and  wounded,  nor  the 
prisoners  whom  the  Germans  took  and  drove 
before  them  as  they  went.  The  barrier  was 
down,  and  Montoire  was  gained.  Even  then 
the  way  home  was  not  clear,  because  the  main 
road  led  through  Les  Roches,  the  road  to 
which  was  blocked  by  two  French  battalions 
with  artillery,  and  the  half  company  left 
there  had  been  driven  back  long  before.  The 
enemy's  guns  still  sent  shells  from  behind  and 
from  the  heights  on  the  left,  and  infantry  was 
coming  up  the  road  firing  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Germans.  Steadily  their  Colonel  called 
his  men  to  him,  steadily  they  gathered  and 
trimmed  their  ranks,  and  steadily  they  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  o/  the  river,  carrying  their 


prisoners,  uncounted  as  yet,  with  them.  For 
some  time  the  hostile  infantry  pursued  along 
the  road;  then  all  was  quiet,  and  the  Germans 
marched  through  the  twilight  and  the  dark- 
ness, always  driving  their  herd  of  prisoners, 
until  they  got  back,  according  to  order,  and 
the  Colonel  reported  himself  at  Vendome 
about  an  hour  before  midnight.  He  had  lost 
out  of  his  command,  in  round  numbers,  100 
men  ;  one  officer  had  been  killed,  four  wounded, 
and  one  was  missing,  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  at  Montoire  :  but  when  the  unwounded 
prisoners  came  to  be  counted,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  ten  officers  and  230  men." 

The  same  messenger  that  conveyed  General 
Chanzy's  letter  relative  to  the  future  opera- 
tions of  his  army  to  the  Minister  of  War  also 
carried  a  despatch  in  which  Gambetta  was 
informed  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
had  followed  the  army  from  Orleans,  under 
the  name  of  Colonel  Lutherod  (or  Lutherotti, 
ante,  p.  330,  and  note  8,  p.  332),  had  presented 
himself  at  his  head-quarters,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  serve  in  the  army.  The  Prince 
promised  to  preserve  his  incognito,  and  Chanzy 
was  willing  to  see  in  him  only  a  soldier,  de- 
voted like  every  other  soldier  of  France  to  the 
interests  of  his  country  ;  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
however,  to  communicate  with  the  Delegate 
Government,  and  demand  instructions.  The 
reply  of  Gambetta  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  after  what  had  passed 
before.  He  considered  the  Prince  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  error  in  coming  into  the 
country  surreptitiously,  where  his  presence, 
particularly  with  the  army,  might  be  a  cause  of 
disorder  and  perhaps  of  civil  war.  The  ques- 
tion, he  said,  was  not  now  submitted  to  the 
Government  for  the  first  time,  but  had  called 
for  their  prompt  decision  after  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  again  on  a  more  recent  occasion. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  "most  culpable,"  and 
he  informed  General  Chanzy  that  on  the  next 
day  Colonel  Lutherod  would  be  conducted  to 
a  place  of  safety.  It  appears  that  the  Prince 
was  then  arrested  by  a  commissary  of  police, 
and  detained  in  the  Prefecture  of  Le  Mans  for 
five  days.  He  was  then  allowed  to  embark 
at  St.  Malo  for  England.     It  is  singular  that 
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Chanzy,  like  D'Aurello  de  Paladines,  should 
have  thought  it  possible  for  an  Orleanist 
prince  to  serve  with  the  army  in  the  character 
of  an  ordinary  officer;  and  the  repetition  of 
such  incidents  must  be  held  to  justify  the 
mistrust  of  the  Republican  Government,  while 
their  own  action  in  the  matter  evinces  their 
superior  sense  as  politicians. 

The  answer  to  Chanzy's  more  important 
communication  relative  to  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  army  was  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  combinations  that 
Chanzy  thought  desirable.  He  was  informed 
that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  operating  against 
Dijon  and  Belfort  had  been  raised  to  probably 
80,000  men ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  the 
18th  and  20th  corps,  separated  from  the  loth, 
had  been  directed  on  Chagny  and  Beaune, 
where,  conjointly  with  Garibaldi  and  Cremer, 
they  were  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Dijon.  In 
the  meantime  Bressolles,  with  the  24th  corps, 
was  on  the  way  to  Besancon,  where  their 
force  would  be  increased  by  the  15,000  or 
18,000  men  of  the  garrison,  so  that  a  total  of 
from  45,000  to  50,000  men  would  be  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  70,000  victorious  at  Dijon, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  and  present  a 
compact  mass  of  110,000  men,  capable  of  cut- 
ting the  enemy's  communications  in  spite  of 
any  effort  he  could  make.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  army  would  suffice  to  raise 
the  siege  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  north, 
and  would  admit,  if  thought  desirable,  of  a 
subsequent  combination  with  the  anny  of 
General  Faidherbe.  As  for  the  15th  corps, 
now  separated  from  the  18th  and  20th,  it 
would  be  employed  to  cover  Bourges  and 
Nevers,  occupying  the  entrenched  positions  of 
Vierzon  and  the  forest.  If  its  positions  were 
forced,  it  would  re-enter  Bourges,  and  constitute 
an  imposing  garrison,  powerful  enough  to  arrest 
the  enemy's  march.  These  operations  were  to 
commence  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made. 
The  supreme  command  of  the  18th,  20th,  and 
24th  corps,  and  of  the  forces  which  covered 
Nevers,  was  vested  in  General  Bourbaki. 

No  doubt  Chanzy  was  impatient  of  a  com- 
munication which,  as  usual,  proposed  anything 
but  the  combinations  he  thought  essential  to 


the  continuance  of  the  struggle  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  What  he  desired  and  de- 
manded was  the  concerted  action  of  the  three 
armies  in  one  supreme  effort,  made  at  the 
same  moment,  and  with  one  and  the  same  end 
in  view,  the  march  on  Paris.  Accordingly,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  while  continuing  his 
own  preparations,  he  communicated  by  a  tele- 
gram in  cipher  with  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
receiving  no  reply,  despatched  a  special  mes- 
senger to  Bordeaux  on  the  2nd  of  January. 
The  officer  entrusted  with  this  mission  re- 
turned to  Le  Mans  on  the  6th.  Gambetta  ad- 
hered obstinately  to  his  own  strategic  plans, 
and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  We  have  examined  your  plan  of  action  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention.  It  approaches  very 
nearly  that  which  we  have  ourselves  conceived. 
The  point  in  which  it  altogether  diverges  is  that 
which  respects  the  direction  to  be  followed  by 
General  Bourbaki.  Instead  of  ordering  that  Gen- 
eral to  march  on  Chatillon-sur-Seine  and  Bar-le- 
Duc  [probably  Bar-sur-Seine  was  meant],  we  have 
judged  it  better  to  order  him  eastward,  so  as  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  occupy  the  Vosges,  and 
cut  the  railway  lines  communicating  with  Germany. 
This  operation  seems  to  us  at  once  more  certain 
and  more  menacing  than  what  you  design.  In  fact, 
Bourbaki  is  at  the  present  moment  actually  near 
Vesoul,  and  about  the  10th  or  12th  instant  we 
expect  the  siege  will  be  raised.  Then  will  com- 
mence the  great  march  upon  the  Vosges,  and  the 
most  active  period  of  the  operations.  At  the  head 
of  his  150,000  men,  Bourbaki  will  return  towards 
Paris,  and  will  advance  in  that  direction  from  east 
to  west,  occupying  simultaneously,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  two  railway  lines  of  Strasburg  and  Metz. 

"  At  the  same  moment,  that  is,  between  the  12th 
and  15th  instant,  according  to  us,  will  commence 
your  march  on  Paris  on  the  points  you  have 
selected.  To  prepare  and  support  your  movement 
we  have  for  some  time  been  forming  two  new 
corps,  the  19th  and  25th,  the  one  at  Cherbourg, 
the  other  at  Vierzon,  which  are  destined  to  rein- 
force you,  and  will  form  in  some  sort  the  right  and 
left  wings  respectively  of  your  army.  These  two 
corps,  having  an  effective  strength  of  80,000  men, 
will  raise  your  army  to  more  than  200,000.  They 
will  be  ready  to  march  on  the  12th  ;  you  will  let 
us  know  the  points  on  which  you  wish  them  to  be 
directed,  and  immediately  afterwards  they  will  pass 
under  your  command.  According  to  our  reckoning, 
the  period  of  active  operations  will  open  for  you  on 
the  14th  or  15th  instant.  We  would  hasten  it, 
but  the  necessary  preparations — on  the  one  hand 
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for  tho  expedition  to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  for 
the  starting  of  the  two  new  corps — do  not  allow  of 
this.  We  have  thought  indeed  that  it  would  be 
still  better  to  delay  live  or  six  days  longer,  and 
augment  your  strength,  while  concerting  a  perfect 
concordance  of  action  between  our  several  armies. 
As  for  General  Faidherbe,  he  is  manoeuvring  in  tho 
north,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  with  much  ability 
and  energy.  He  reports  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  instant 
an  important  success  at  Bapaume,  and  he  holds  in 
check  the  whole  army  of  Manteuffel. 

"It  is  quite  likely  that  Faidherbe,  at  a  given 
moment,  may  join  hands  with  Bourbaki,  and  thus 
mass  an  army  of  200,000  men  on  the  east  of  Paris, 
equal  to  the  force  which  you  would  yourself  bring 
from  the  west. 

"  Behind  these  two  armies  will  be  gradually 
concentrated  important  bodies  of  Gardes  Mobiles. 
Already  you  have  been  reinforced  by  40,000 
Bretons.  In  another  fortnight  we  calculate  on 
mustering  100,000  Mobiles  in  the  east  and  the 
centre,  to  occupy  Vierzon,  Nevers,  Dijon,  Besancon, 
and  other  points  indicated  by  the  in  cidents  of 
the  war. 

"  Under  these  conditions,  General,  and  with  the 
aid  of  chiefs  like  you,  France  may  count  upon 
victory.  Prussia  is  just  now  making  a  supreme 
effort,  but  must  yield  to  our  persistence.  Hitherto 
her  armies  have  owed  their  successes  to  our  faults, 
but  an  experience,  cruelly  acquired,  will  teach  us 
to  avoid  repeating  them. 

(Signed)  "  Leon  Gambetta." 

Singular,  that  the  very  faults  so  feelingly- 
alluded  to  were  being  repeated  in  this  docu- 
ment !  As  at  Orleans,  as  at  Blois  and  Ven- 
dome, Gambetta  insisted  on  carrying  out  his 
own  strategic  policy.  Paris,  Chanzy  declared 
in  reply,  could  not  hold  out  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  proposed  delay.  The  rejoinder 
sent  by  the  Minister  of  War  (in  a  despatch 
signed  by  Freycinet)  was  curiously  defini- 
tive. The  Commander-in-Chief  was  advised 
not  to  take  too  literally  the  information 
he  had  received  from  Trochu  !  No  doubt 
Paris  could  hold  out  longer;  but,  in  any 
case,  Bourbaki  was  already  under  the  walls 
of  Vesoul,  and  could  not  co-operate  with  the 
Second  Army.  Nor  could  the  latter  advance 
on  Paris  without  the  19th  and  25th  corps, 
and  this  reinforcement  could  not  be  ready 
before  the  day  specified.  In  fine,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  Chanzy,  in  the  Minister's 
opinion,  but  to  wait.  The  despatch  concluded 
with  a  little  exordium,  which  reads  like  the 


end  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon:  "Do  not 
allow  yourself,  General,  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
despatches  of  General  Trochu,  but  open  your 
soul  to  the  hope  that  ought  to  spring  from  a 
well  conceived  and  well  arranged  plan  for  a 
supreme  and  decisive  effort."  This  settled  the 
discussion.  The  Second  Army  could  neither 
hope  for  support  in  any  immediate  movement 
on  Paris,  nor  for  a  diversion  in  its  favour.  It 
only  remained  to  await  for  the  attack  on  its 
positions  which  was  too  surely  to  be  delivered 
long  before  the  date  specified  in  M.  Gambetta's 
"  well  conceived  and  well  arranged  plan." 

The  reader  may  infer  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  gallant  march  between  Vendorne  to 
Souge,  cited  above,  in  what  spirit  the  Ger- 
mans would  resume  their  westward  advance  ; 
and  we  must  now  state  that  at  the  very  time 
that  Chanzy  commenced  his  correspondence 
with  Gambetta,  they  were  already  in  mo- 
tion. Their  advance  was  by  different  roads 
westwards  to  the  Loir,  and  thence  to  the  new 
positions  of  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans,  driving  before 
them  the  flying  columns  of  the  enemy,  with 
which  the  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Vendome  were  continually  engaged. 
The  3rd  corps  was  to  cross  the  Loir  at  Ven- 
dome. The  18th  division,  with  the  reserve 
artillery  of  the  9th  corps  and  the  2nd  cavalry 
division,  were  to  cross  at  More'e.  The  10th 
corps,  and  the  1st  and  6th  cavalry  divisions, 
were  to  cross  lower  down  the  river  at  Mon- 
toire  or  La  Chartre,  in  order  to  turn  the  French 
right.  The  13th  corps  (Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg) was  to  march  down  from  Chartres, 
by  way  of  Brou  on  to  Ozanne,  between  the 
Huisne  and  the  Loir,  sending  a  detachment 
by  way  of  Nogent-le-Rotrou.  On  the  right 
of  the  Grand  Duke  went  the  4th  cavalry  divi- 
sion, while  the  5th  guarded  his  rear  and  spread 
itself  across  the  country  northwards.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  on  looking  up  the  positions  of 
these  various  divisions  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  tracing  the  line  of  march  here  indicated, 
that  this  was  a  grand  and  simple  movement 
of  concentration  upon  Le  Mans.  On  the  6th 
of  January,  when  Gambetta  penned  his  reply 
to  Chanzy,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Vendome,  and  the  various 
corps  of  the  enemy  were  in  full  swing,  march- 
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ing  resolutely  through  the  bitter  weather  over 
ground  as  hard  as  iron,  with  the  icicles  cling- 
ing to  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  soldiers,  and 
a  piercing  wind  whistling  round  their  heads. 
That  night,  however,  the  frost  broke  up,  and 
on  the  7th  the  roads  Avere  covered  with  melt- 
ing snow,  and  the  hills  beyond  the  Loir  were 
concealed  by  a  thick  fog.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  slippery  frost  or  the  mingled 
snow  and  mud  caused  by  the  thaw,  presented 
the  greater  difficulties.  The  German  columns 
moved  steadily  forward  over  all  obstructions. 

The  6th  cavalry  division,  commanded  by 
Duke  William  of  Mecklenburg,  marched  on 
the  left  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  spreading 
across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  road 
from  Blois  to  Montoire.  At  Villeporcher,  on 
the  6th,  it  encountered  the  column  of  General 
JoufFroy,  who  had  during  the  last  few  days 
extended  his  operations  towards  Vendome. 
When  the  Prince  arrived  here,  about  midday, 
he  heard  the  noise  of  battle  apparently  close 
at  hand,  and  climbed  the  steep  path  leading  to 
the  old  castle  just  high  enough  to  scan  the 
valley  of  the  Loir,  and  catch  the  puffs  of  smoke 
which  jetted  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  on 
the  other  side.  Up  the  road  to  St.  Calais  a 
division  of  the  3rd  corps  was  pressing  forward 
somewhat  wearily,  and  it  was  evident  the 
French  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  as 
they  kept  up  a  sharp  musketry  fire  from  the 
wood  which  skirted  the  road.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  10th  corps  had  also  been  checked  by 
a  flank  attack  lower  down,  at  St.  Amand ;  but 
these  were  now  pressing  forward,  and  soon 
after  two  o'clock  their  musketry  fire  was  added 
to  that  of  the  3rd,  and  the  action  grew 
hotter  than  ever.  The  Prussian  advance  was 
steadily  continued,  and  when  the  squadrons  of 
the  6th  cavalry  division  filled  up  the  interval 
between  the  3rd  and  10th  corps,  it  was  irre- 
sistible. In  vain  the  French,  forgetful  of  the 
real  value  of  the  weapon  which  they  had 
boasted  was  to  win  all  their  battles,  as  an  eye- 
witness (Captain  Brackenbury)  observed,  fired 
their  mitrailleuses  in  volleys  which  made  lanes 
here  and  there  in  the  German  ranks,  but  could 
not  stop  them.  "One  Prussian  battery  suc- 
ceeded another.  The  mitrailleuses  were  with- 
drawn, guns  and  infantry  fell  back  more  and 


more,  till  evening  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  The 
division  of  the  9th  corps  had  reached  and 
held  the  line  of  a  rivulet  between  Azay  and 
Villiers.  The  10th  corps  occupied  Montoire. 
About  500  prisoners  were  taken."  The  effect 
of  the  action,  though  the  French  were  success- 
ful in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  was  only  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Germans  at  this 
point  for  a  few  hours. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  in- 
cidents that  occurred  on  the  line  of  march. 
The  general  result  was  that  the  Germans 
everywhere  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time 
concentrated  their  forces  upon  Le  Mans.  It 
appears  to  have  been  supposed  at  the  time 
that  this  concentration  was  only  just  in  time 
to  prevent  Chanzy  coming  down  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  on  Vendome,  which,  however,  the 
reader  who  has  followed  our  story  attentively 
is  aware  was  an  error.  Chanzy  certainly  con- 
templated the  contingency  of  a  bold  movement 
if  events  should  furnish  the  opportunity,  but 
this  was  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  direction 
he  had  in  view.  Had  he  moved  out  in  force,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and 
this  he  was  not  likely  to  attempt  when  the 
forces  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  were  converging  on  his 
positions.  His  alternatives  were  either  to 
advance  on  Paris  or  to  retreat  further  west — 
always  west — as  he  had  done  since  the  dis- 
astrous day  of  Orleans. 

On  the  7th,  General  Hartmann,  with  the 
1st  cavalry  division  and  a  brigade  of  infantry 
from  the  19th  division- of  the  10th  corps,  was 
sent  in  the  direction  of  St.  Amand,  on  which 
the  French  troops  at  that  place  fell  back  on 
Tours,  and  from  thence  were  sent  by  rail- 
way to  Le  Mans.  *  With  this  exception,  the 
positions  taken  up  by  the  columns  that  were 
driven  in  were  along  the  course  of  the  Braye, 
where  they  had  entrenchments  to  retire  to. 
These  positions  had  their  advanced  posts  and 
pickets,  which  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  on 
the  7th,  all  along  the  line.  The  march  of  the 
German  columns  was  still  steadily  onward,  at 
the   rate   of   about  three  miles  an  hour.     A 

*  Hartmann  followed  as  far  as  Chateau-Renault, 
where  he  waited  some  days,  but  eventually  pushed 
forward,  and  on  the  19th  of  January  occupied  Tours. 
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light  fog  prevented  anything  being  visible  at  a 
greater  distance  than  five  hundred  yards,  and  the 
troops  moved  cautiously,  knowing  they  might 
feel  the  enemy  at  any  moment.  Let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  the  description  given  by  our  former 
eye-witness  of  the  marching  and  fighting  of 
one  of  these  columns  as  a  type  of  all  :  "  Right 
and  left  were  cavalry  and  infantry  marching  in 
pairs,  like  dogs  in  quest  for  game.  They  were 
generally  concealed  by  the  fog,  but  now  and 
then  a  small  party  would  peep  out  from  a  lane 
or  cottage  garden  and  vanish  again  into  the 
mist  when  they  saw  that  all  was  going 
smoothly,  and  they  had  not  lost  their  place 
beside  the  column.  The  troops,  marching  along 
the  undulating  road,  had  no  reason  to  take 
thought  for  anything  except  what  lay  in  front 
of  them  ;  for  they  were  confident  in  the  sagacity 
of  their  comrades,  who  were  pushing  on  as 
well  as  they  could  over  vineyards  and  gardens, 
ploughed  fields  and  stubble,  walls  and  fences, 
peering  into  every  tree  and  bush,  sometimes 
walking  quickly  over  the  fields,  sometimes, 
with  rifle  at  the  charge,  seeking  carefully  for 
any  enemy  who  might  possibly  be  concealed 
by  a  copse,  a  garden  wall,  or  a  cottage. 
Occasionally  a  man  would  run  to  the  road,  and 
report  something  suspicious-looking.  Instantly 
iome  of  his  comrades  were  sent  in  the  direction 
aamed  to  ferret  out  any  Frenchman  who  might 
be  lying  hid  there.  All  this  was  done  so 
quickly,  and  with  such  thorough  professional 
ease,  that  the  column  could  tramp  slowly  along 
almost  without  check. 

"After  a  time  there  was  a  halt.  The  red 
trousers  had  been  seen  to  the  right  for  a 
moment,  and  had  immediately  disappeared  in 
the  fog.  The  quest  was  made  with  increased 
numbers  and  redoubled  caution  among  the 
small  fields  and  hedges,  exactly  like  the 
country  in  England.  No  sign  of  the  enemy. 
The  march  was  resumed  again,  and  continued 
until  the  few  horsemen  in  front  rode  back  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  reporting  something 
like  men  on  the  road.  Slowly  the  infantry 
advanced,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  obstacle,  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  fog  became  thicker,  and  closed  in  the 
view  to  within  a  few  paces.  The  foot  soldiers 
felt  their  way  onwards,  still  straining  their 


eyes  and  stretching  out  their  necks.  The 
fog  becomes  gradually  lighter,  and  something 
seems  to  grow  out  of  it,  dim  figures  assembled 
together,  and  above  the  group  an  appearance 
like  the  erect  quills  of  a  porcupine.  Soldiers, 
probably,  with  bayonets.  Instantly  there  is  a 
murmur,  '  Are  they  ours  V  Has  one  of  the 
questing  parties  gone  a  little  too  much  to  the 
front  ?  Not  so.  The  figures  remain  still,  and 
seem  to  block  the  way.  '  Cuirassiers  to  the 
front.'  There  is  a  sort  of  good-humoured 
growl,  and  some  one  says,  '  Yes,  it  is  always 
Cuirassiers  here,  Cuirassiers  there.'  But  the 
order  has  been  given,  and  the  Cuirassier  knows 
no  other  obligation  but  the  call  of  duty.  The 
men,  who  had  been  brought  in  behind  the 
infantry  detachment,  draw  their  swords,  set 
their  helmets  firmly  on  their  brows,  close  their 
knees  with  firm  grip  on  their  horses,  and  file 
past  the  infantry  once  more  to  the  front.  'Trot !' 
The  fog  comes  down  again,  and  the  dim  figures 
with  the  spikes  become  once  more  invisible, 
but  not  unheard.  The  horses  are  hardly  in 
their  stride,  and  have  not  gone  more  than  half 
of  the  four  or  five  hundred  yards  uphill  in  the 
direction  given  to  the  riders,  when  a  crackling 
noise  is  heard,  and  the  air  becomes  filled  with 
a  whizzing  sound,  as  of  innumerable  heavy 
insects,  flying  faster  than  insect  ever  flew 
before.  Every  horseman  bends  to  his  saddle- 
bow. The  officer  who  leads  them  is  seen  to 
wave  his  sword,  and  is  heard  to  give  a  word  of 
command.  The  Cuirassiers  who  went  at  a 
trot  return  at  a  gallop,  but  always  steadily 
and  in  order,  followed  by  those  swift  hornets 
with  the  fierce  stings.  Like  magic  the  fore- 
most infantry  soldiers  dissolve,  but  not  to 
retreat.  They  spring  to  the  sides  of  the  road, 
into  the  ditch,  full  of  half-melted  ice,  into  the 
fields,  and  begin  in  their  turn  to  creep  forward. 
The  enemy  is  still  in  the  mist,  though  near  at 
hand,  and  as  the  hornets  come  thickly  and 
fast,  the  squadron  of  cavalry  now  occupying 
the  front  place  seems  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  infantry,  and  dive  for  shelter. 
But  such  is  not  their  part  in  battle,  and  one 
simple  "  No,"  in  an  expostulatory  tone,  from 
their  commander  recalls  them  to  their  steady 
attitude.  One  of  them,  and  not  the  least  steady, 
remarked  quietly  to  me, '  These  French  chasse- 
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pots  shoot  so  far  that  one  gets  killed  without 
seeing  them.  A  comrade  of  mine  was  shot 
yesterday  in  the  middle  of  his  heart,  and  I 
don't  think  he  even  heard  the  rifle.' 

"  Cavalry  are  of  no  use  where  these  men 
stand,  so  their  officer  soon  draws  them  off 
into  a  field  at  the  side.  On  the  left,  behind 
a  house  a  little  removed  from  the  road, 
cavalry  patrols  are  calmly  waiting  under 
shelter.  Along  the  straight  road  for  miles 
is  a  column  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  train. 
Now  for  the  mitrailleuse  at  work  in  its  proper 
place.  Its  horrible  growl  must  have  been  ex- 
pected by  many,  but  it  came  not.  The  French 
always  seem  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Their 
shells  burst  high  in  the  air,  and  they  pit  their 
mitrailleuses  against  field  artillery  at  long 
ranges. 

"  Meanwhile  the  infantry  soldiers  work 
steadily  forward,  firing  at  the  flashes  of  the 
enemy's  rifles,  and  helping  to  create  a  denser 
cloud  than  ever,  though  the  sun  makes  at 
that  moment  (half-past  twelve  o'clock)  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  break  through  the  fog. 
The  fight  seems  partly  transferred  to  the 
fields;  for  the  bullets  fly  more  at  the  sides 
of  the  road,  and  strike  the  trees  with  a  sound 
like  the  chopping  of  an  axe.  Several  minutes 
go  by — long  minutes  when  the  hornets  are 
whizzing  past  with  their  sharp  stings.  The 
firing  increases  in  intensity  and  rapidity,  but 
there  are  several  shots  now  for  every  bullet 
that  comes  down  the  road  or  at  the  sides. 
The  voice  of  the  needle-gun,  too,  sounds 
further  off,  while  it  grows  more  voluble.  It 
increases  to  a  heavy  fire  as  more  men  come 
up.  Still  the  French  hold  their  ground.  Guns 
begin  to  press  forward,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  their  effect  to  tell,  and  they  do  not  fire  a 
single  shell.  The  sounds  grow  faster  and 
fiercer.  The  combatants  approach  each  other. 
How  the  poor  French  boys'  hearts  must  be  beat- 
ing as  the  big  Germans  draw  near  !  But  there 
is  now  no  more  time  for  thought.  A  loud  hurrah 
makes  the  mist  quiver  again.  The  Prussians 
have  skirmished  enough,  they  bound  forward 
reckless  of  consequences,  and  carry  the  position 
by  storm." 

Thus  the  Germans  marched  and  fought 
almost  every  step  of  the  way  as  they  advanced 


from  the  broad  base  of  the  Loir  upon  the 
various  undulating  and  wooded  roads  which 
converged  in  the  far  distance  on  Le  Mans. 
On  the  8th,  General  Chanzy  knew  all  the  peril 
of  his  situation.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
also  to  concentrate  rapidly,  and  as  yet  the 
troops  of  Barry  and  Maurandy — now  com- 
manded by  the  former — were  not  under  his 
hand.  Besides  these  divisions,  there  were  the 
columns  of  General  Ferri  Pisani  and  General 
de  Curten — the  former  from  Langeais,  and  the 
latter  from  Poitiers — which  the  Minister  of 
War  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  All  these 
columns,  as  well  as  the  flying  column  under 
General  Rousseau,  had  to  be  drawn  within  the 
general  line  of  retreat ;  and  the  history  of  their 
movements  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  petty 
actions  they  fought,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
single  engagement  as  a  specimen,  and  the  ob- 
structions they  threw  in  the  way  of  the  enemy 
as  they  retired,  would  fill  many  pages,  and 
after  all  be  too  confusing  in  their  details  for  a 
general  history.  One  serious  mistake  was 
made  by  General  JouffVoy  after  the  encrao-e- 
ment  of  the  7th,  which  could  not  afterwards 
be  corrected.  Having  been  informed  that 
Colonel  Thierry,  on  the  left  of  his  line,  had 
fallen  back  on  St.  Calais,  he  directed  his  con- 
voys upon  Cogniers  in  the  wide  space  between 
the  roads  which  lead  from  Le  Mans  to  Epuisay 
and  La  Chartre.  By  the  general  direction 
which  this  move  gave  to  his  retreat,  the  main 
highways  leading  to  Le  Mans  were  left  open 
to  the  enemy,  and  his  own  columns  were  com- 
pelled to  make  their  way  along  difficult  roads, 
reaching  Le  Mans  by  long  ddtours,  and  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  a  sharp  frost  had 
succeeded  to  the  thaw,  and  the  roads,  though 
passably  good  for  infantry,  obliged  the  cavalry 
to  march  with  caution.  Still  the  Germans 
pressed  on,  though  the  Prince  himself,  with 
many  of  the  staff  and  cavalry  escort,  had  to 
dismount  and  walk,  and  the  horses  of  the 
artillery  and  train  were  falling  every  instant. 
On  the  8th  the  Prince  advanced  his  head- 
quarters to  St.  Calais,  with  the  18th  division 
(9th  corps)  around  him;  while  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  whole  of  the 
13th  corps,  reached  La  Ferte-Bernard,  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Huisne.  The  circle  was 
gradually  narrowing,  and  the  pressure  had 
become  so  serious  on  the  French  right  that 
Admiral  Jaure'guiberry  took  alarm,  and  ordered 
General  Barry  to  make  a  resolute  stand  at 
Chahaignes,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  La 
Chartre.  Barry  made  his  dispositions  accord- 
ingly, and  having  kept  up  an  artillery  fire 
during  the  night  he  prepared  himself  for  an 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  9  th  by  barri- 
cading the  road  and  occupying  the  heights  of 
other  favourable  positions  commanding  the 
highway  from  L' Homme  to  Le  Mans.  When  the 
Prussian  columns  debouched  from  La  Maladerie 
they  were  warmly  saluted  by  a  fire  of  four- 
pounders  and  mitrailleuses,  which  compelled 
them  to  fall  back.  The  Prussians  immediately 
got  their  own  guns  into  position,  and  soon 
three  batteries  were  in  full  play  against  the 
French.  Then  the  needle-gun  and  chassepot 
came  into  action,  and  soon  the  French  line  fell 
back,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the 
forest  of  Bersay,  when  a  regiment  of  Mobiles 
made  a  stand,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
French  guns  repulsed  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  charging  the  barri- 
cade and  carrying  the  village.  The  Admiral 
also  hastened  up  with  reinforcements,  but  at 
the  critical  moment  the  Germans,  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  force  on  the  plateau  of  Chahaignes, 
brought  their  mountain  mitrailleuses  into  play, 
and  speedily  broke  the  French  ranks.  General 
Barry  then  drew  off  his  forces  in  the  direction 
of  Jupilles,  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  from 
whence  he  resumed  his  march  on  Encommoy 
the  next  day,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
His  loss  in  this  little  engagement  was  twelve  of- 
ficers and  350  men  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 
We  pass  over  several  roadside  engagements 
along  the  line  on  the  8th  and  9th.  On  the 
latter  date  Prince  Frederick  Charles  advanced 
his  head-quarters  to  Bouloire,  with  the  18th 
division  still  gathered  around  him.  The  3rd 
corps  was  in  advance  at  Ardenay,  along  the 
line  of  the  Narrais,  a  tributary  of  the  Huisne ; 
the  19  th  division  in  the  rear,  near  Vance' ;  the 
20th  at  Grand  Luce-.  The  line  was  now  con- 
verging rapidly  indeed.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  had  also  made  a  proportionate 
advance    against  Chanzy's  left.     His   head- 


quarters were  at  Le  Luart  near  Connerre",  and 
in  advance  were  the  two  divisions  of  the  17th 
corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Huisne.  The 
22nd  division  occupied  Sceaux,  in  the  rear, 
from  which  point  it  will  presently  move  across 
the  river,  and  continue  the  line  of  the  17th 
corps,  with  a  view  to  overlapping  the  French 
left.  The  4th  cavalry  division  is  advancing 
on  Cosine,  far  above  Le  Mans.  The  2nd  ca- 
valry division  is  in  advance  of  Grand  Luce', 
keeping  up  communications  with  the  10th 
corps.  The  5th  cavalry  division  is  still  guard- 
ing the  right  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  watching 
the  road  to  Versailles.  The  1st  is  with  Hart- 
mann,  ready  to  make  a  dash  at  Tours.  Such 
is  the  sharp  commentary  of  fact  on  M.  Gam- 
betta's  notion  that  General  Chanzy  had  plenty 
of  time  before  him,  and  was  to  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  issue  of  the  "  well  conceived 
and  well  arranged  plan"  that  was  in  course  of 
execution ! 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  of  Chanzy  had 
been  drawing  towards  Le  Mans,  and  some  part 
of  them,  especially  the  divisions  of  Barry  and 
Jouffroy,  in  disorderly  flight.  Of  course  there 
were  combats  all  along  the  advancing  line, 
wherever  the  heads  of  the  German  columns 
came  in  contact  with  the  retreating  foe.  A 
whole  division  was  thus  engaged  at  Ardenay 
on  the  9th,  when  the  French  lost  twelve  officers 
and  250  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  before 
they  were  able  to  continue  their  retreat  unmo- 
lested. In  the  valley  of  the  Huisne,  General 
Rousseau  had  to  fight  his  way  back  to  the 
lines  with  similar  losses.  His  position  indeed 
became  so  critical  that  General  Jaures,  on  the 
9th,  moved  out  to  his  support,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Thorigne  and  Connerrd.  On 
the  10th  there  was  fighting  atParignd-l'Eveque, 
when  the  2nd  brigade  of  the  lst-16th  lost 
sixteen  officers  killed  and  wounded,  and,  in- 
cluding the  missing,  nearly  1,400  men.  A 
still  more  serious  engagement  occurred  at 
Change'  the  same  day,  when  Ribell's  brigade 
disputed  the  ground  with  two  columns  of  the 
enemy  who  were  marching  on  that  point  from 
Parigne/-l'Eveque.  These  columns  belonged 
to  the  3rd  corps  (Alvensleben),  who  had  won 
renown,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  before  Metz,  when  the  5th 
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Brandenburgers  kept  the  French  army  at  bay 
for  hours  unaided,  and  almost  effected  the 
capture  of  Bazaine  and  his  staff  [ante,  vol.  i., 
pp.  354 — 356.)  Now,  as  then,  these  Branden- 
burg heroes  were  first  in  the  fight,  having  to 
clear  the  country  in  front  of  the  French  left, 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  strongest  part  of 
their  position.  An  English  officer  (Captain  C. 
B.  Brackenbury,R.A.),  who  was  with  the  centre 
of  the  German  army  of  the  Loire,  has  painted 
in  singularly  vivid  colours  the  incidents  of  this 
conflict  with  the  gallant  Bibell. 

"  Leaving  the  12th  brigade  to  push  on  beside 
the  high  road,  and  clear  the  woods  to  the  right 
as  far  as  Champagne,  Alvensleben  wheeled  his 
three  other  brigades  to  the  left,  and  directed 
them  to  march  by  different  wood  tracks,  with 
their  rendezvous  for  the  night  at  Change. 
The  9th  brigade,  marching  southwards  to 
gain  a  road  which  runs  direct  to  Change, 
between  the  great  high  road  and  that  by 
which  the  10th  corps  was  advancing,  came 
upon  the  enemy  posted  in  the  woods  near 
Chafles,  a  village  on  the  Narrais,  and  soon 
drove  them  backwards  towards  Parigne'.  Gen- 
eral Schwerin,  marching  with  the  10th  brigade 
not  far  off,  heard  the  firing,  and  seized  the 
moment  to  turn  the  French  by  attacking 
Parigne\  The  result  was  the  capture  of  two 
mitrailleuses  and  many  prisoners.  He  then 
turned  at  once  towards  Change'.  The  11th 
brigade  kept  more  to  the  right,  and  pressed 
on  till  it  found  itself  close  to  Change-,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the  men 
were  halted  to  take  five  minutes'  rest,  with 
the  sound  of  the  church  bell  in  their  ears  ring- 
ing out  an  alarm.  The  rest  was  short,  and 
the  sound  of  the  bell  was  soon  drowned  by  the 
rolling  fire  of  rifles  and  the  explosion  of  burst- 
ing shrapnels.  The  men  sang,  mocked  the 
hideous  crash  of  the  iron  missiles,  and  threw 
themselves  at  once  into  their  work  like  well- 
trained  fox-hounds  in  a  cover.  The  French 
had  no  need  of  intrenchments,  for  every  field 
had  its  banks  and  hedges.  The  35th  regiment 
(Berliners)  scattered  into  skirmishing  order, 
and  the  men  crept  along  the  hedge-sides,  or 
ran  suddenly  from  bank  to  bank,  across  the 
fields,  always  driving  their  enemy,  but  leaving 
many  dead    and    wounded.      At    last    they 


gathered  together  in  groups,  to  dash  forward 
with  a  mighty  cheer,  carrying  the  hamlet  Gue' 
la  Har,  about  1,000  yards  short  of  Change'. 
They  supposed  their  trials  to  be  over  for  the 
day,  and  it  must  have  been  with  disappoint- 
ment that  they  found  there  were  many  banks 
yet  to  be  carried,  and  a  natural  wet  ditch,  now 
covered  with  ice,  to  be  passed,  before  their 
quarters  for  the  night  were  to  be  won.  The 
evening  closed  in  ;  the  fight  raged  in  the  twi- 
light and  in  the  darkness.  There  was  so  little 
light  it  was  hard  to  tell  friends  from  foes. 
The  Berlin  boys  doubted  sometimes  whether 
they  should  fire  against  some  dark  group 
visible  against  the  snow,  until  there  broke 
from  it  the  war  cry  in  measured  accents, 
-  Brand-en-burg  :  hur-rah  ! '  quickly  answered 
in  like  fashion.  The  dead  lay  thickly,  and  the 
wounded,  who  must  surely  perish  in  that 
bitter  night,  unless  room  could  be  won  for  them 
in  Change'.  Still  the  chassepdt  bullets  filled 
the  air,  fired  at  random,  but  in  a  fearful 
leaden  storm,  from  Frenchmen  comparatively 
safe  behind  banks  or  in  houses.  The  Prussians 
were  discouraged,  but  still  constant,  when  they 
heard  sudden  firing  in  advance  of  them,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  village  much  crackling  of 
chassepots,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  the 
needle-gun.  Quickly,  too,  they  heard  a  '  Hur- 
rah,' and  they  knew  that  Change'  was  theirs  ; 
for,  as  an  officer  of  the  35th  said,  '  When  you 
hear  that  sound,  the  Prussians  are  storming, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  the  French.'  Still,  the 
ill-fed,  thinly  clad  soldiers  of  France  resisted, 
fighting  in  the  streets,  crouching  and  firing 
from  the  doorways.  The  struggle  was  short, 
but  bloody.  Whenever  man  met  man  at  close 
quarters,  and  the  terrible  chassepot  had  no 
further  advantage,  the  Frenchmen  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  cried  for  quarter.  Eight 
hundred  prisoners  soon  lay  huddled  together 
in  heaps  for  warmth  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  whence  the  tocsin  had  sounded  that 
afternoon.  The  11th  brigade  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  struggle,  and  had  been  helped, 
when  need  was  sorest,  by  a  flank  attack  of  the 
10th  brigade,  which  turned  the  position  here 
as  it  had  previously  turned  Parigne'.  This 
action  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  battle  of 
Change." 
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There  is  internal  evidence  of  truthfulness  in 
this  delineation  of  the  struggle,  which  is  not 
unjust  to  the  spasmodic  gallantry  of  the 
French.  Its  substantial  facts  are  supported 
by  the  more  prosaic  statement  of  General 
Chanzy,  who  says  that  the  combat  for  the 
village  was  sustained  during  five  hours  and  a 
half,  when  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  Ribell  fell  back,  defending  every  bar- 
ricade as  he  retreated.  Ribell  himself  was  the 
last  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  his  horse 
covered  with  wounds,  1,500  of  his  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  dispersed,  five  officers  killed,  and 
thirty -five  more,  of  whom  three  were  superior 
officers,  wounded  or  missing.  General  Alvens- 
leben,  we  are  told  by  our  first  authority,  would 
fain  have  pressed  on  that  night  to  the  Huisne, 
but  he  had  been  delayed  too  long  by  the  resist- 
ance at  Parigne'  and  Change-.  "  His  men  were 
exhausted,  and  snow  was  falling  heavily.  The 
outposts  were  placed  in  front  of  the  village,  and 
it  was  nearly  midnight  before  all  the  men  were 
sleeping  on  the  bare  floors,  or,  at  the  best,  on  a 
little  straw  found  in  the  stables.  Change'  had 
been  named  for  their  nightly  quarters,  and  in 
Change  they  lay." 

We  need  not  attempt  to  unravel  further  the 
tangled  thread  of  the  numerous  engagements 
which  occurred  with  the  heads  of  the  German 
columns  as  Chanzy 's  troops  fell  back  upon  their 
lines ;  but  pass  on  at  once  to  survey  them  in 
the  positions  where  they  awaited  the  decisive 
conflict.  The  troops  which  remained  in  line 
while  the  Mobile  columns  were  out  in  the 
country  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  prepared 
earthworks  for  batteries,  dug  shelter  trenches, 
and  thrown  up  barricades.  The  artillery  had 
been  reinforced  by  fresh  batteries  of  mitrail- 
leuses and  seven-pounders.  The  cavalry  had 
been  as  far  as  possible  remounted,  and  the 
various  corps  revictualled  and  provided  with 
material  of  war.  The  camp  of  Conlie,  which 
was  never  of  much  account,  had  been  broken 
up,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  worth  any- 
thing sent  to  reinforce  the  second  army  ;  these, 
however,  amounted  to  less  than  10,000  men, 
instead  of  the  60,000  which  Chanzy  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  they  were  not  only  badly 
provisioned  and  clothed,  but  armed  with 
muskets  of  different  models,  and  scarcely  at 


all  drilled.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
situation  was  not  a  hopeful  one,  yet  Chanzy 
drew  something  like  confidence  from  such  in- 
cidents as  we  have  sketched  in  the  engage- 
ments  with  the  enemy,  and  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  the  losses  of  the 
Germans  in  their  advance  from  Vendome  had 
been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  his  own  army. 
He  even  thought  he  had  reason  to  believe  the 
enemy  was  discouraged  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  their  advance  had  been  disputed, 
and  the  chances  were  at  least  equal  that  an- 
other twenty-four  hours  would  see  them  in 
retreat.  That  he  did  not  despair  of  the  event 
is  proved  by  the  instructions  issued  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  and  impressed  on  the 
generals  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner. 

The  enemy  were  to  be  withstood  to  the 
death  in  the  advanced  positions  indicated  in  our 
plan  of  the  battle.  (See  next  page.)  In  advance 
of  Pontlieue  is  a  range  of  heights  stretching 
from  Arnage  all  along  the  bridle  road  AuxBoeufs 
to  the  station  of  Yvre'-rEveque.  That  portion 
of  these  heights  included  between  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Tours  road  was  to  be  held  by  the 
Breton  troops  under  the  orders  of  General 
Lalande.  The  interval  between  the  Tours 
road  and  the  road  to  Parigne-l'Eveque  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  1st  division  (Deplanque)  of 
the  16th  corps,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brigade,  which  was  still  to  hold  the  heights 
above  Change  which  it  had  so  vigorously  de- 
fended, until  it  could  be  replaced  without  in- 
convenience by  the  troops  of  the  17th  corps. 
From  the  Parigne'  road  to  the  station  of  Yvre'- 
rEveque  two  divisions  of  the  17th  corps  (those 
of  Roquebrune  and  Jouffroy)  were  to  take 
ground ;  the  first-named  on  the  right,  resting 
on  the  Parigne"  road,  and  menacing  that  village ; 
the  second  above  Change",  linking  with  the 
remaining  division  of  this  corps  above  Avours. 
When  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of  the  16th 
corps  re-entered  their  lines,  they  were  to 
establish  themselves  in  reserve  around  Pont- 
lieue, and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  was  to  take 
the  supreme  command  of  all  the  troops  so  far 
indicated. 

Between  the  Huisne  and  the  road  to  St. 
Calais  the  ground  was  to  be  occupied  by  the 
2nd    division   of  the    17th   corps,   conjointly 
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with  Goujard's  division  of  the  21st  corps ; 
the  left  of  the  latter  to  extend  along  the 
Huisne,  to  guard  the  villages  of  Champagne" 
and  Saint-Mars.  All  this  part  of  the  line  was 
to  be  under  the  supreme  command  of  General 
de  Colomb,  whose  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  beyond  Ardenay, 
and  to  the  occupation  of  the  strong  positions 
on  the  Paris  and  St.  Calais  roads. 


these  instructions  were  to  be  held  with  the 
same  tenacity  as  the  lines  at  Josnes,  and  to 
this  end  the  troops  were  to  be  under  arms 
every  morning,  taking  the  offensive  whenever 
necessary  and  possible,  and  only  retiring  to 
camp  when  no  attack  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  enemy.  Reconnaissances  of  cavalry  were 
to  be  made  along  all  the  roads,  advanced  posts 
were  to  be  set,  and  scouts  sent  out  far  and 


CONOENTBATION    AND   BATTLE   AT    LE    MANS,  JAN.    10th,  11th,   AND   12th,  1871. 

The  positions  of  the  two  armies  are  approximately  those  occupied  after  the  battle  of  the  11th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day.  The  black  rectangles  represent  Chanzy's  army ;  21,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  the  21st  corps  (Jaure) ;  G,  Goujard's  brigade  of  Bretons ; 
17,  at  Avours,  a  division  of  the  17th  corps  (Colomb);  16,  at  Bel-Essort,  a  division  of  the  16th  corps  (Jaure'guiberry) ;  M,  a  brigade  of  Mobile» 
from  Brittany. 

The  half-shaded  rectangles  represent  the  German  Army  of  the  Loire  : — A  A,  the  17th  and  22nd  corps  (Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
troni  Chartres) ;  B  B,  the  9th  corps  (18th  division,  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  the  centre),  and  3rd  corps  (5th  and  6th  divisions  marching 
over  Savigny  and  Sarge  respectively)  from  Vendome ;  C  C,  10th  corps  (19th  and  20th  divisions)  from  Vendome  and  Tours  ;  S,  the  cavalry 
brigade  of  Schmidt,  sent  round  to  turn  the  French  right. 


Between  the  Huisne  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Sarthe,  beginning  from  the  heights  above 
Connere",  on  the  left  bank  of  the  first-named 
river,  the  21st  corps  was  to  hold  such  posi- 
tions as  General  Jaures  might  decide  upon  to 
defend  these  heights,  and  to  ward  off  all  at- 
tacks from  the  direction  of  Bonne'table  and 
Ballon  upon  the  positions  of  the  21st  corps  in 
front  of  Sarge'.     All  the  positions  indicated  in 


wide.  Fugitives  were  to  be  removed  to  the 
first  lines,  and  at  once  shot  if  they  attempted 
to  escape.  Finally,  as  the  impedimenta  of 
war  were  to  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sarthe,  the  city  of  Le  Mans  was  to  be  cleared 
of  all  obstructions,  and  the  communications 
preserved  free.  As  reinforcements  arrived 
from  the  army  of  the  west,  they  were  to  take 
up  positions  on  the  right  bank,  in  order  to  de- 
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feud  the  valley  of  the  Sarthe,  and  the  roads  of 
Alcncon,  Conlie,  Sille,  Laval,  Sable,  and  the 
line  of  Angers.  It  is  plain  from  these  in- 
structions that  Chanzy  was  equally  prepared 
to  defend  his  new  position  to  the  uttermost,  or 
to  flee  further  west  as  on  former  occasions.  So 
far  as  his  preparations  contemplated  an  offen- 
sive movement  against  the  enemy,  they  were 
meant  to  seize  any  unforeseen  opportunity 
that  might  present  itself  to  make  a  bold  dash 
for  the  road  to  Paris.  This,  however,  was  a 
mere  contingency  of  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  morning  of  the  11th  broke  clear  and 
cold.     The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  it  still 
lay  thick  on  the  ground.     The  movements  of 
the  troops  marshalling  for  battle  could  be  seen 
from  point  to  point  far  away  in  the  distance. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  rode  along  the  front 
of  his  lines  from  the  Tuileries   on  his  riodit 
over  Le  Tertre-Rouge  and  the  heights  above 
Change'  to  Yvre'-l'Eveque.     Soldiers  and  officers 
alike  proved  by  their  bearing  they  felt  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  yet  they  were 
full   of  confidence.      The    river   Huisne   was 
thinly   frozen    over,    the    hills    beyond    were 
occupied  by  the  French  infantry  and  artillery — 
we  know  of  what  raw  material  that  infantry 
in  the  background  was  composed  ;  the  bridges 
were   all   occupied,  and   on  the   right   bank, 
looking  grimly  over  formidable  parapets,  were 
the  muzzles  of  guns  and  mitrailleuses  set  in 
deadly  ranks.     In  front  the  troops  occupied  a 
range  of  hills  stretching  all  along  the  banks  of 
the   Huisne   from    Champagne'   to   Pontlieue, 
where  these  heights  sloped  down  to  the  Sarthe. 
The  enemy,  approaching  from  the  east,  had  in 
his  front   this  great  geographical   earthwork 
bristling  with  infantry  and  cannon,  while  in 
every  valley  and  over  all  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  hills  were  farms  and 
orchards  mingled  with  large  patches  of  forest, 
in  which  swarms  of  riflemen  were  concealed 
ready  to  pour  a  deadly  hail  of  chassepot  balls 
on  the  foe   as   he  toiled   along  the  slippery 
highways.      There   were    troops   in   front   of 
Pontlieue  belonging  to  Barry's  division  which 
had  only  marched  into  the  lines  from  Chateau- 
du-Loir  between  four  and  nine  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  they  were  closely  followed  along 
the  same  road  by  a  column  of  Hanoverians 


(10th  corps),  who,  as  the  reader  has  been  told, 
had  fought  their  way  over  Montoire.  Their 
business  now  was  to  clear  and  hold  the  coun- 
try between  that  highway  and  the  Parigne'- 
Le  Mans  road,  while  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
under  General  Schmidt  was  hurried  forward 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  either  act 
in  their  rear,  or  pursue  them  in  case  of  retreat. 
Behind  the  leading  columns  of  the  10th  corps, 
the  head  of  which  had  reached  Les  Mortes 
Aures,  came  another  division  at  the  distance 
of  Mulsanne.  The  remaining  division  marched 
on  the  Parigne'  road,  and  the  3rd  corps  in  the 
centre,  behind  which  came  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  with  the  division  of  the  9th,  which 
had  accompanied  the  head-quarters  from 
Vendome. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  first  shots  were 
fired  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  against 
the   column  of  the    10th   advancing   on   the 
Parigne-l'Eveque  road,  by  which  the  enemy 
was  thrown  into  disorder.     It  was  after  this 
that  Jouffroy's   division   took   up  a  position 
above   Change,  with   their   right   resting   on 
Roquebrune's  division  (lst-17th),  which  stood 
across  the  Parigne  road  ;  Deplanque's  division 
(lst-16th)  stood  along   the    bridle  road  Aux 
Bceufs,  as  far  as  the  Tuileries,  which  point 
was  occupied  by  the  Breton  Mobiles — a  fact 
to    be  noted  on   account    of  what   happened 
there   at   a   late   hour  in   the   evening.      As 
the  evening  wore  on,  the  Hanoverians  pulled 
themselves  together,  and  pushed  forward  again, 
and  by  mid-day  a  sharp  musketry  fire  was  in 
progress  under  cover  of  the  woods.     This  was 
sustained  chiefly  by  two  regiments  of  Jouf- 
froy's  division,  until  Admiral  Jaureguiberry 
sent  Desmaison's  brigade  of  Barry's   division 
into  action  on  his  right  to  oppose  the  turning 
movemeut  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and 
at  the  same  time   supported  his  left  by  ad- 
vancing a  part  of  Roquebrune's  division.    The 
action  was  thus  developed  in  front  of  Pontlieue 
as  far  as  the  Parigne'  road,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro  with  varying  success  until  three  o'clock, 
when   the   Admiral's   centre   began   to   show 
sicms  of  weakness.      Then   the   Hanoverians 
pushed  forward,  gliding  from  cover  to  cover, 
until  the   French    guns   were    absolutely   in 
danger,  but  at  this  critical  moment  Colonel 
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BeVard  came  up  to  the  rescue  with  a  fresh 
regiment,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  making  many  prisoners, 
and  taking  up  a  new  position  about  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  French  batteries.  In 
fine,  the  French  maintained  all  their  positions 
on  this  side  until  eight  o'clock,  when  an  event 
happened,  after  the  action  was  supposed  to  be 
over,  which  we  must  relate  hereafter. 

The  other  extremity  of  Chanzy's  line  was 
attacked  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
with  the  17th  and  22nd  corps.  The  22nd  corps, 
having  crossed  the  Huisne  at  Connerre',  was 
swung  round  against  the  French  right,  with 
the  view  of  marching  upon  Montfort  and 
Pont-de-Gennes.  General  Jaure's  drove  back 
the  first  assailants  with  small  loss;  after 
which  the  engagement  spread  right  and  left, 
bringing  into  action  both  the  2nd  division 
(21st  corps)  and  Goujard's  Bretons.  At  mid- 
day the  action  was  general  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  2nd  division,  its  right  suffering 
severely,  both  from  the  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry fire  of  the  enemy.  Eventually  Jaure's 
was  compelled  to  retire  his  2nd  division 
on  the  second  line  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  while  the  Grand  Duke  established  his 
head- quarters  at  Connerre,  and  the  17th  and 
22nd  divisions  bivouacked  in  line  from  Cam- 
bron  to  La  Chapelle,  considerably  in  the  rear 
of  the  point  against  which  they  had  marched, 
but  in  advance  of  the  ground  they  had  occu- 
pied on  the  10th.  Jaure's  3rd  division  was 
only  slightly  engaged,  and  did  not  lose 
ground. 

While  such  were  the  incidents  of  the  battle 
on  the  left  and  right  of  Chanzy's  line,  the 
centre  witnessed  a  struggle  so  desperate  that 
it  has  been  called  a  "battle  of  heroes."  We 
have  related  how  the  11th  brigade  (Alvens- 
leben's  Brandenburgers)  stormed  the  front 
position  at  Change"  on  the  10th,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  village.  They  also  had  to 
sustain  the  fiercest  strokes  of  the  battle  on 
the  11th,  the  hottest  part  of  which  was  at  the 
Chateau-les- Arches,  where  the  valley  of  the 
Gue'  slopes  down  to  the  Huisne,  between 
Change"  and  Les  Noyers  on  the  left,  and 
Yvre-1'Eveque,  by  the  road  to  St.  Calais,  on 
the  right.     The  plateau  of  Avours  and  the 


heights  of   Yvre'-l'Eveque  were  defended  re- 
spectively by  the  Bretons  of  the  21st  corps 
and  the  2nd  division  of  the  17th,  under  the 
command  of  Colomb.    Five  batteries  (30  guns) 
were  established  on  the  plateau,  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  opposite  hills,  while  the  road 
to    Yvre-    was    commanded    by  gatling   ma- 
chine guns.     The   struggle    was    commenced 
early  in  the  morning  by  an  artillery  fire  on 
both   sides,  which   continued  till  two  o'clock, 
when  the  French  were  able  to  open  a  flanking 
fire   on  the   German  lines  in  position  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Change.     Alvensleben  then 
threw  out  a  cloud  of  sharpshooters,  who  cov- 
ered the  advance  of  his  infantry  columns  in 
the  direction  of  the   Yvre-1'Eveque   railroad 
station,  and  who  made  their  way  by  gliding 
from  thicket  to  thicket  as  opportunity  offered. 
Every   time    that    their    masses    crossed    an 
open  space,  the  French  batteries  opened  upon 
them    with  an  iron   hail,  while  the  gatlings 
and   chassepots    swept    their    ranks    with    a 
storm   of  lead.      In  vain   one   regiment  (the 
35th),  forgetting  that    prudence  is  a  part  of 
valour,  struggled  forward  when  these  deadly 
missiles  swarmed  in  the   air  like  flies  on   a 
summer's   evening.     They  were   driven  back 
in  confusion,  and  the  attempt  on  Yvre   was 
at  length  abandoned.      The  fact  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  with  the  18th  division,  held 
the  St.  Calais  road,  may  have  lessened  some- 
what the  smart  of  the  defeat.     Still  it  was 
defeat. 

A  desperate  attack  was  then  made  on  Les 
Arches,  from  which  the  French  infantry  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Subsequently  the  French 
guns  on  the  heights  opened  upon  the  Chateau, 
and  the  German  artillery  replied.  Between 
the  two  the  Chateau  was  reduced  to  a 
wreck,  but  eventually  Alvensleben's  artillery 
was  silenced,  and  the  gunners  compelled  to 
retire,  though  Les  Arches  itself  was  held  by 
the  24th  regiment  till  the  evening. 

The  fight  for  the  plateau  of  Avours  was 
also  desperate  and  full  of  incident.  General 
Goujard  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Cham- 
pagne at  twelve  o'clock,  and  fell  back  on  the 
bridge  of  Parance  which  he  was  resolved  to 
hold.  Nevertheless,  until  two  o'clock  the 
struggle  for  the  plateau  had  been  limited  to 
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an  exchange  of  shells  and  an  affair  of  outposts, 
when  the  enemy,  whose  possession  of  Cham- 
pagne' had  enabled  him  to  arrange  a  surprise, 
climbed  the  slopes  and  suddenly  presented  him- 
self on  the  heights.  After  an  hour's  resistance 
the  Breton  Mobiles  and  the  51st  regiment 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  leaving  in  their 
flight  three  mitrailleuses  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
Thus  advantageously  placed,  the  Germans 
swept  the  plateau  with  their  cannon,  and  were 
also  able  to  advance  their  artillery  in  the 
plain.  The  situation  was  critical,  and  General 
Colomb,  seeing  the  danger  of  a  panic  spreading 
through  the  whole  division,  ordered  Goujard 
to  lead  a  column  of  about  2,000  men,  and,  cost 
what  it  would,  re-capture  the  position.  This 
he  gallantly  accomplished,  and  was  named  on 
the  field  of  battle,  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  The  peril  he  was  in  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  horse  received 
six  musket  balls.  The  temporary  loss  of 
Avours,  so  brilliantly  recovered,  was,  General 
Chanzy  declared  in  his  report,  the  only 
serious  check  which  the  French  suffered  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Nevertheless  General  Chanzy,  on  the  12th, 
once  more  retreated  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  necessity  of  explaining  an  event  which 
appears  so  inconsistent  with  the  incidents  of 
the  battle,  brings  us  back  to  the  occurrence  at 
Pontlieue  before  alluded  to.  It  appears  that 
General  Chanzy  had  actually  issued  his  in- 
structions for  the  next  day,  contemplating 
nothing  but  continued  resistance,  when  a 
rumour  began  to  spread  that  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  the  Tuilerie.  Very  soon  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  was  brought  in  by  officers 
of  the  staff,  and  by  a  despatch  from  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  who  informed  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  the  position  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Breton  Mobiles  after  an  exchange 
of  a  few  cannon  shots  with  the  enemy.  The 
Admiral  added  that  he  had  taken  instant 
measures  to  recapture  the  position,  and  Gen- 
eral Chanzy,  regarding  the  incident  as  a  mere 
episode,  though  a  grave  one,  telegraphed  the 
principal  events  of  the  day  to  the  Minister  of 
War.  From  the  tenor  of  this  despatch,  as  from 
the  instructions,  we  see  that  his  mind  was 


wholly  bent  on  resistance.  What  was  his 
grief  and  dismay  when,  soon  after  midnight, 
he  received  intelligence  from  the  Admiral,  that 
Jouffroy's  troops  were  completely  demoralized ; 
and  soon  afterwards  (7.55  a.m.  of  the  12th),  that 
every  effort  to  reorganize  the  fragments  was  in 
vain,  and  retreat  was  imperatively  necessary. 

How  the  retreat,  in  circumstances  so  critical, 
was  accomplished  ;  how  Le  Mans  was  stormed 
and  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  also  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  war  material  at  the  camp 
of  Conlie,  and  what  other  fighting  there  was 
before  the  French  army  could  be  safely  with- 
drawn from  the  line  of  the  Sarthe,  will  be 
related  in  the  next  chapter.  The  disaster  was 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  battle — more  than  the 
loss  of  a  campaign;  it  decided  the  issue  of 
the  war,  for  it  rendered  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  inevitable. 

We  have  recorded  the  investment  of  Mont- 
me'dy  on  the  15th  of  November  (ante  p.  238,) 
by  a  detachment  from  the  First  Army,  as  it 
marched  from  Metz  on  Amiens  and  the  sea- 
ports. The  situation  of  this  fortress  on  the 
border  of  neutral  territory  gave  it  consider- 
able importance  as  a  rallying  place  and  refuge 
of  the  free  corps  in  the  rear  of  the  main  Ger- 
man armies ;  and  besides  the  facilities  it  af- 
forded them,  it  gave  the  enemy  some  anxiety 
lest  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  should  be  com- 
promised by  the  operations  it  rendered  neces- 
sary on  perilous  ground.  The  investment 
therefore  was  pressed  with  vigour  by  General 
von  Kamecke  (14th  infantry  division),  and  on 
the  7th  of  December  the  fortress  was  bom- 
barded. The  surrender  of  the  place  was  only 
a  question  of  time,  as  the  effect  of  the  German 
cannon  was  very  severe,  and  the  French  guns 
were  '■  of  insufficient  range.  On  the  12th  of 
December  sixty-two  guns  opened  fire ;  the 
roof  of  the  powder  magazine  was  struck,  and 
the  whole  town  being  in  danger  of  destruction, 
a  council  of  war  was  called.  Capitulation  was 
unanimously  determined  upon,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  articles  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  were  ratified.  The 
siege-train  was  then  despatched  to  Mezieres, 
which  capitulated,  after  a  week's  resistance,  on 
the  2nd  of  January. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

OCCUPATION  OF  LE  MANS — RETREAT  OF  CHANZY 
ON  LAVAL. 

Evidence  of  the  intention  of  General  Clianzy  to  prolong  the  resist- 
ance at  Lc  Mans— Panic  of  the  Breton  Mobiles— Gallantry 
of  the  Zouaves— The  Germans  enter  the  City — Scenes  in 
the  streets  —  Spread  of  the  panic  to  the  Camp  of  Conlie, 
causing-  its  hurried  and  disorderly  evacuation — Chanzy's 
plan  of  retreat — The  movement  on  Alencon  commenced — 
Interference  of  Gambetta — The  objective  changed  to  Laval 
—Roads  taken  by  the  various  Corps — Near-guard  engage- 
ments— 1'igbt  at  Longue  and  Chassille— Saint-Jean-sur- 
Erve  and  Sille-le-Guillaume — The  Germans  out  of  temper 
— Engagements  at  Alencon,  and  retreat  of  Lipouski — The 
fugitives  of  Chanzy's  Army — Scenes  on  the  •western  roads, 
via  Laval — The  fightingon  the  16th— Chanzy's  new  positions 
on  the  Mayenne — Intentions  of  the  Enemy — Reflections  on 
bis  Strategy  during  the  War— The  curtain  falls  on  the  Second 
Army  of  the  Loire,  and  we  proceed  to  visit  other  Battle- 
fields. 

Unless  General  Chanzy  subsequently  invented 
the  instructions  to  his  generals,  dated  on  the 
evening  of  January  11th,1  unless  his  dispatch 
to  the  Minister  of  War2  was  purely  imaginary, 
and  unless  Admiral  Jaureguiberry's  acknow- 
ledgment of  instructions  received  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  that  he  was  to  hold  on, 
and  even  take  a  vigorous  offensive,3  is  equally 
fictitious,  it  must  be  admitted  that  General 
Chanzy  had  intended  to  prolong  his  resistance 
at  Le  Mans.  The  only  substantial  objection 
against  this  view  of  the  case  is  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  how,  after  all  his  experience 
the  panic  of  the  Breton  Mobiles  could  have 
taken  him  by  surprise.  We  have  seen  how 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  sta- 
bility of  such  inexperienced  troops,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
could  have  been  trusted  with  the  defence  of  an 
important  position  without  a  sufficiently  strong 
reserve  being  at  hand  to  support  them.  If  con- 
i  'inporary  accounts  are  to  be  believed,  they  had 
been  long  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  in 
the  Conlie  camp.  They  had  slept  for  many 
nights  in  mud  and  snow  upon  such  a  parsi- 
monious modicum  of  straw  that  it  soon  became 
converted  into  dung;  besides  which,  their 
clothing  was  scanty,  they  had  no  change  of 
linen,  and  were  often  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out food.  The  distressing  gloom  of  the  picture 
is  heightened  by  the  statement  that  they  never 
had  any  target  practice,  and  that  the  only 


powder  consumed  in  the  camp  was  that  em- 
ployed to  give  a  royal  salute  to  M.  Glais-Bizoin. 
A  French  officer  stated  that,  when  the  Bretons 
ran  away  from  Yvre'-l'Eveque,  he  chased  them 
with  his  riding-whip,  and  by  sound  lashings 
endeavoured  to  make  them  face  the  enemy, 
thinking  his  sword  too  noble  a  weapon  for  the 
flat  side  of  it  to  be  employed  in  belabouring 
the  backs  of  such  arrant  cowards.  He  was 
satisfied,  he  said,  that  thousands  of  Mobiles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  had  gone  through  the 
entire  campaign  without  having  exchanged  a 
single  shot  with  the  enemy.  The  high  road 
into  Le  Mans  was  strewed  with  their  knap- 
sacks and  arms.  When  the  first  batch  of  the 
cowards  got  into  Le  Mans,  they  found  a  rail- 
way train  ready  for  starting,  in  which  a  great 
many  wounded  were  lying  upon  straw  in 
cattle  vans.  Without  any  scruple  they  pulled 
the  wounded  out  of  the  train,  laid  them  down 
on  the  cold  flagstones,  and  took  their  places. 
A  good  many  of  this  bad  lot  in  their  precipi- 
tate flight  tried  to  cross  the  little  river  Huisne, 
which  was  swollen  beyond  its  ordinary  pro- 
portions, and  were  drowned.  It  was  stated  in 
a  French  journal  that  a  wounded  officer  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  caused  by  the  cowardice  of  his 
men,  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  related,  how 
gallantly  some  of  Chanzy's  troops  sustained  the 
honour  of  France,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances.  A  correspondent  states,  on  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness  who  was  present  at 
several  of  Chanzy's  battles,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  battalion  of  Papal  Zouaves  (Charette's 
Volunteers  of  the  West),  the  consequence  of 
the  panic  which  first  seized  upon  the  Breton 
Mobiles,  and  then  spread  along  the  ranks,  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  deplorable  than  it 
was.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  battalion,  nearly 
the  whole  park  of  Chanzy's  artillery  would 
have  been  lost.  Generals  Collin  and  Goujard 
saw  the  immediate  danger  of  this,  and,  riding 
up  to  the  Zouaves,  told  them  they  must  defend 
the  honour  of  France,  for  that  their  battalion 
was  almost  the  only  body  of  men  in  that  wing 
of  the  army  which  had  remained  cool,  collected, 
and  perfectly  in  hand.  As  the  Zouaves  went 
forward  to  their  post  of  danger,  one  of  the 
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corps  of  Mobiles  from  the  south  cried  out, 
"  Voild  les  calotins" — (priestlings,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  Zouaves  had  served  the 
Pope) — "  qui  vont  sefaire  tuer — tant  mieux  !" 
The  gallant  Zouaves  replied  as  they  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  their  revilers,  "Canailles ! 
nous  allons  montrer  comme  les  Francais 
savent  mourir."  And  they  kept  their  word. 
When  the  fight  was  over,  out  of  440  that  had 
gone  into  action,  there  were  but  85  who  were 
neither  killed  nor  wounded.  Their  staunch 
defence  of  their  post  saved  the  artillery,  and 
prevented  the  battle  of  Le  Mans  from  be- 
coming a  total  rout  of  the  whole  army. 

The  next  morning  a  complete  host  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  in  full  flight  before  the  enemy 
crowded  the  streets  of  Le  Mans,  having  entered 
the  town  by  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  which  was 
strewn  with  knapsacks  and  rifles  every  step  of 
the  way,  after  sweeping  aside  the  Gendarmes, 
who  had  been  posted  at  all  the  entrances  of 
the  town  to  arrest  the  runaways,  like  a  torrent. 
It  is  affirmed  that  officers  of  Mobiles  were  only 
less  numerous  than  privates.  One  of  the  for- 
mer, having  stumbled  over  a  stone,  was  brought 
plump  down  on  his  knees,  which  sent  his  gbld- 
laced  kepi  flying  some  distance  before  him.  On 
rising  from  the  ground  he  hastily  brushed  every 
speck  of  dirt  from  his  uniform  with  the  cuff  of 
his  coat,  and  then  gave  his  attention  to  his  kepi, 
the  gold  bands  of  which  he  carefully  dusted 
ere  he  resumed  his  precipitate  flight.  No  less 
than  four  waggon-loads  of  muskets  thrown 
away  by  these  terrified  fugitives  were  collected 
in  the  environs  of  Le  Mans,  and  brought  safely 
into  Laval,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
castaway  arms  that  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.4 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  before 
them,  there  were  Press  correspondents  who 
spoke  with  a  sneer  of  Chanzy's  report  to  the 
Bordeaux  Government,  that  he  was  effecting 
his  retreat  "in  excellent  order."  The  very 
fact,  however,  that  his  retreating  forces  col- 
lected and  carried  to  Laval  "  four  waggon-loads 
of  muskets  thrown  away  by  the  terrified  fugi- 
tives," must  be  admitted  as  evidence  that 
the  main  strength  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
the  lGth  corps,  was  kept  well  in  hand,  not- 
withstanding the  calamity  with  which  they 


were  threatened,  owing  to  the  flight  of  the 
Bretons  and  the  demoralization  which  ensued 
on  their  right.  It  is  true  the  Bretons,  who 
occupied  the  heights  of  Connerre,  on  ■  the 
French  left,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  on 
their  second  line  (ante,  p.  435),  but  they  still 
faced  the  enemy,  whose  slow  progress  on  that 
side  is  a  proof  that  the  ground  was  disputed 
with  a  fair  show  of  courage. 

We  have  related  how  Alvensleben's  Branden- 
burgers  (3rd  corps)  fought  for  the  possession 
of  Change  on  the  10th  and  11th  (ante,  pp. 
431,  435).  On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  staff 
were  littered  down  on  straw,  all  in  one  room, 
in  that  village.  A  little  before  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  an  officer  entered  sud- 
denly, and  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  an 
alarm  I"  The  alarm  was  probably  caused  by 
the  last  attempt  of  Jouffroy  to  rally  his  troops 
(ante,  p.  436,  and  note  3,  infra),  on  the  failure 
of  which  the  retreat  was  definitively  resolved 
upon.  As  the  Germans  slept  upon  their  arms, 
only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  they 
were  again  marching  against  the  enemy,  whose 
firing  receded  before  them.  Still  there  was 
hard  fighting  as  the  Germans  pushed  the 
French  before  them  into  Le  Mans,  and  the 
streets  and  squares  were  the  scene  of  more 
than  one  bloody  combat  before  the  town  was 
won  in  the  evening.  War  correspondents  who 
entered  the  place  with  the  conquering  armies, 
have  described  the  aspect  the  town  and  its 
approaches  presented  the  next  day.  To  record 
the  details  is  only  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale. 
The  roadside  at  Yvre-1'Eveque  was  strewed 
with  French  arms,  accoutrements,  and  broken 
chassepots;  and  a  little  beyond  it,  nearer  to 
Le  Mans,  were  the  heights  between  Champigny 
and  Change,  where  the  French  made  their 
grand  stand,  and  the  Brandenburgers  suffered 
their  most  serious  losses.  On  reaching  the 
Faubourg,  the  usual  ddbris  of  a  routed  army — ■ 
dead  horses,  broken  weapons,  abandoned  com- 
missariat carts,  and  half-starved  horses  wander- 
ing at  their  will  or  fighting  with  each  other, 
betokened  the  recent  conflict.  Pools  of  blood 
were  in  the  gutters ;  most  of  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  marks  of  shells  and  rifle  bullets  were 
not  unfrequent.  The  street  fighting  which 
these  signs  indicated  took  place  as  the  10  th 
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corps  stormed  after  the  covering  troops,  and 
the  soldiers  who  took  refuge  in  the  houses 
fired  from  the  windows  upon  their  pursuers. 
Several  houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the  shells, 
but  as  the  inhabitants  left  all  the  fighting  to 
the  troops,  and  no  barricades  were  raised,  the 
town  escaped  the  usual  scourge  of  war  when 
vengeance  is  exacted.  About  20,000  prisoners 
were  captured,  and,  besides  nine  engines,  400 
railway  carriages  filled  with  provisions,  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  retreat  from  Le  Mans 
compares  very  unfavourably  in  this  respect 
with  the  retreat  from  Vendome  (ante,  p.  416). 

The  camp  of  Conlie  was  evacuated  with  even 
more  precipitation  than  Le  Mans,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Breton  Mobiles,  who  had 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  disaster  by  their 
panic-striken  abandonment  of  the  Tuilerie, 
retreated  by  this  road.  General  de  Marivault, 
who  was  in  command  at  Conlie,  had  already 
departed  for  Rennes  (ante,  p.  432)  when  the 
panic  spread.  Provisions  were  pillaged,  some 
two  hundred  casks  of  wine  were  stove  in,  a 
score  of  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  set  on  fire,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  either  destroyed  or  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  recorded  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  sufficed  for  no  less  than  20,000  men  to 
evacuate  the  camp  after  these  disorderly  pro- . 
ceedings. 

The  retreating  troops  commenced  their  march 
formed  into  a  column,  at  the  head  of  which 
came  the  Algerine  Eclaireurs,  who  were  followed 
first  of  all  by  twelve  battalions  of  Mobiles,  and 
then  by  a  battery  and  a  half  of  artillery. 
Next  came  the  staff,  and  after  this  a  train  of 
carts  laden  with  knapsacks,  together  with  some 
few  military  supplies  and  a  small  quantity  of 
provisions.  A  battery  of  artillery  followed, 
and  some  detachments  of  Dragoons  and  Cuiras- 
siers brought  up  the  rear.  These  troops  were 
first  of  all  marched  to  Sille'-le-Guillaume,  upon 
which  point  the  21st  corps  had  been  directed 
by  Chanzy,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and 
thence  to  Bais,  where  they  arrived  at  midnight, 
after  a  dreary  march  through  the  snow,  and 
with  a  piercing  wind  blowing  full  in  their 
faces,  only  too  happy  to  find  themselves  hos- 
pitably and  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  day  following  they  marched  to  Mayenne, 


which  they  reached  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  next  day's  march 
brought  them  to  Erne'e,  and  the  day  following 
they  made  for  Vitre,  at  both  of  which  places 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  to  camp  out  in 
the  open  air,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  and 
inclement  weather.  By  this  time  a  considerable 
proportion  were  footsore  from  marching,  either 
in  sabots  or  in  boots  that  were  falling  off  their 
feet;  others  were  frostbitten  from  exposure, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  famished  with  hunger. 
Notwithstanding,  numbers  of  them  were  sent 
forward  to  Fourgeres,  whence  they  were 
directed  to  Cherbourg,  on  arriving  at  which 
place  they  would  have  marched  altogether  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  160  miles.  Others  had 
to  take  the  road  to  Rennes  ;  among  these  were 
the  Mobilises  of  Morbihan,  who  were  after- 
wards ordered  off  to  Redon,  and  thence  to 
Nantes,  distant  fully  180  miles  from  Conlie  by 
the  circuitous  route  they  had  been  told  to 
follow.5 

The  break  up  at  Conlie  was  but  an  episode 
which  no  further  concerns  this  history.  Re- 
verting to  the  retreat  of  Chanzy's  army  from 
the  line  of  the  Sarthe,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
his  immediate  measures  were  taken  for  rallying 
his  broken  army  at  Alencon,  and  occupying 
the  lines  of  Carentan.  After  rapidly  re-forming 
in  this  position,  and  leaning  for  support  on  the 
19th  corps  before  alluded  to,  he  proposed  to 
march,  without  losing  a  day,  on  Dreux  and 
Evreux,  and,  resting  his  left  on  the  Seine,  force 
the  Eure  at  a  point  less  prepared  by  the  enemy 
for  defence  than  the  interval  between  Dreux 
and  Chartres.6  Chanzy  therefore  was  still 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliverance  of 
Paris,  and  he  felt  certain  of  success,  in  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  contending 
had  not  shown  the  activity  and  enterprise 
which  were  to  have  been  anticipated.  We 
have  seen  (note  2,  infra)  that  he  himself, 
before  he  knew  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
which  commenced  with  the  panic  at  the 
Tuilerie,  expected  the  enemy  to  give  battle  on 
the  morrow,  and  he  had  equal  reason  for 
believing  that  the  enemy  himself  had  no  idea 
but  that  the  arduous  struggle  would  have  to 
be  renewed.  Gallantly  as  the  Brandenburgers 
had  fought,  General  von  Alvensleben  is  known 
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to  have  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that  they 
had  not  accomplished  more.  The  men  were 
worn  out  with  the  daily  marching  and  fighting 
since  they  first  encountered  the  French  before 
Orleans,  and  brandy  had  to  be  freely  distri- 
buted to  keep  up  their  courage.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  it  is  possible  that  Chanzy 
was  right ;  but  again  the  Minister  of  War 
overruled  the  judgment  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  after  the  retreat  upon  Alencon  had 
been  commenced  the  destination  of  his  army 
was  changed  for  Laval  and  the  line  of  the 
Mayenne — further  westward,  and  further  dis- 
tant from  the  capital. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  Chanzy's  head- 
quarters were  at  Domfront,  and  on  the  13th 
he  removed  to  Sille-le-Guillaume,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  direction  given  to  his  movements 
by  Gambetta.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the 
retreating  army  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 


Sarthe,  moving  up  by  such  roads  as  they 
could  with  their  objective  northward  at  Alen- 
con and  Prez-en-Pail.  The  retreat  thus  far 
had  not  been  accomplished  without  some  rear- 
guard fighting;  but  neither  these  incidents, 
nor  the  particular  routes  that  were  followed 
by  the  various  corps  to  free  themselves  from 
the  entanglement  of  the  positions  at  Le  Mans, 
need  detain  us.  The  new  instructions  which 
directed  their  inarch  upon  Laval  commenced 
significantly,  "Par  suite  des  ordres  du  Mi~ 
nistre,"  as  if  General  Chanzy  disavowed  all 
responsibility  for  what  might  follow.  The 
16th  (Chanzy's  own)  corps  which  had  pre- 
viouslv  been  ordered  to  move  northward  over 
Chanfour,  Neuvy-en-Champagne,  and  Crisse, 
now  marched  westward  by  the  road  from  Le 
Mans  to  Laval,  while  the  head-quarters 
moved  round  in  the  same  general  direction  by 
way  of  Evron.  The  17th  corps,  whose  previous 
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route  was  over  Lavardin,  and  thence   north- 
ward, had  now  to  march  westward  by  way  of 
Parennes  and  St.  Suzanne.     The  21st  corps, 
which  had  moved  up  the  Sarthe  over  Beau- 
mont, had  now  to  wheel  round  and  follow  in 
the    track    of    Chanzy's    head-quarters    over 
Beuesse",  Asse'-le-Be'renger  and  Evron.     This 
chancre  of  route  added  to  the  confusion  of  the 
extrication  from  Le-Mans,  and  the  panic  of 
the    camp    of    Conlie,    recorded    above,7'  ne- 
cessarily increased  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  alertness  of  the  enemy,  whether  corps  so 
far  advanced  on  their  route  as  the  21st,  for 
example,  on  the  direct  road  to  Alencon,  would 
be  able  to  conform  to  the  new  direction.     To 
understand   the  whole  difficulty  of  the  case, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  advanced  against  Chanzy's  forces 
before  they  were  fairly  concentrated,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  been  literally   driven  in 
upon     the    positions    which    they   defended. 
General  Goujarcl,  with  about  8,000  men,  was 
at  Nogent-le-Botrou ;  General  Jouffroy,  with 
12,000,  near   Vendome ;  General   Barry,  with 
12,000,   between    Le    Grand    Luce    and    La 
Chartre;    and   General   Curten,   with   16,000 
men,  near  Chateau  Renault.     Out  of  these  the 
admiral  managed  to  pick  up,  at  Chateau  du 
Loir  and  on  the  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  about 
6,000  of  General  Curten's,  and  4,000  of  General 
Barry's   command    (General    Curten   himself 
only  rejoined  at  Laval,  on  the  16th,  having 
retreated,  via  La  Fleche  and  Sable).    It  was, 
in  fact,  only  Chanzy's  own   corps,  the   16th, 
which  was  kept  throughout  tolerably  well  in 
hand,  and   although   encumbered  by  a  great 
deal  of  the  baggage   belonging  to  the  other 
two  corps  in  the  retreat  on  Laval,  and  although 
they   had   to  fight  against  superior  numbers 
both  on  the   14th  and  15th,  it  is  greatly  to 
their  credit  that  they  never  lost  a  gun. 

The  first  of  these  engagements  occurred  at 
Longne  and  Chassille,  westward  of  Le  Mans, 
on  the  direct  road  to  Laval,  which  we  have 
stated  was  the  route  assigned  to  Chanzy's 
corps  in  the  altered  instructions  of  the  13th. 
General  le  Bouidec  in  position  at  Longne  was 
first  attacked,  and  forced  to  fall  back  on  Chas- 
sille, where  he  was  encountered  afresh  at  two 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fire  of  two 
mitrailleuses  kept  the  Prussians  in  check  for 
some  time ;  but  the  latter,  protected  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  concealed  by  a  fog, 
formed  in  deep  columns,  and  carried  the  vil- 
lage. General  Barry  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
recover  the  village,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
turning  movement  of  the  enemy  had  been 
signalled  in  the  direction  of  Vallon  and  Loud. 
Two  squadrons  of  Chasseurs  advancing  on 
Loud  had  been  compelled  to  retreat,  and  were 
followed  up  after  dark  by  a  German  column. 
Fearing  an  attack  which  his  troops  would  be  un- 
able to  sustain,  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  decided 
on  falling  back,  and  at  midnight  reached  the 
village  of  Saint-Jean-sur-Erve,  where  the 
troops  rested,  while  the  convoys  continued  their 
route  towards  Laval. 

JY^The  combat  was  resumed  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Admiral  tried  once  more  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.     The  village  of  St. 
Jean  is  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Erve,  and  is  commanded  on  the  side  nearest 
Laval    by   an   amphitheatre   of    hills.      Four 
batteries  were  established  behind  the  natural 
coverts  of  a  cross-road  which  ran  along  the 
hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fire  on  the  main 
road  to  Laval,  and  a  part  of  the  valley.    The 
necessary  embrasures  were  cut  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  under  fire  from  the  enemy,  whilst 
another   party   of    engineers   prepared    their 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of 
St.  Jean.     The  troops  disposed  for  the  defence 
numbered    6,000    men,   and    were   hardly  in 
position  when  a  Prussian  battery  opened  upon 
them.      The    Prussians,    as    usual,    advanced 
their  guns,  and  attempted    a  turning  move- 
ment on  the  French  right,  in  which  they  did 
not  succeed.    The  action  continued  from  half- 
past  eleven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  still  the  enemy  had  not 
penetrated  into  the  village,  or  gained  a  foot 
of  ground.    The  struggle  was  supposed  to  be 
ended    for    that   day,   when,   at    six   o'clock, 
information  was  brought  to  the  Admiral  that 
the  22nd  Mobiles  had  retired  too  soon  from 
its  positions,  and  that  the  enemy,  advancing 
by  an  unguarded   cross-road,  had  seized   the 
opportunity,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
village.    According  to   information   obtained 
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by  General  Chanzy  from  Prussian  officers 
who  were  made  prisoners  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  enemy  lost  in  this  engagement 
some  3,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  continued  their  retreat  in  good  order. 

On  the  same  day  (January  15th),  the  other 
wing  of  the  retreating  army  was  engaged  at 
Sille'-le-Guillaume.    About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
mornins:   the   Algerine    Eclaireurs   had    been 
driven  in  from  Conlie,  and  on  arriving  in  sight 
of  the  3rd  division  of  the  21st  corps,  which 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  commanded 
Sille  on  the  east,  they  continued  their  march 
in  the  direction  of  Rouez,  to  join  the  left  of 
the  17th  corps.     The  attack  was  sustained  by 
General  de  Villeneuve,  who  commanded  the 
3rd — 21st.     At  ten  o'clock  the  Prussians  were 
advancing  along  the   main   road,   apparently 
unaware  of  the  preparations   that   had   been 
made   to   oppose   their   progress.     Villeneuve 
allowed  them  to  advance  within  500  yards  of 
his  batteries,  when  suddenly  the  mitrailleuses 
opened  fire :  volley  succeeded  vdlley,  and  the 
column   that    had    advanced    so    confidently 
retired  in  disorder,  and  melted  away  into  the 
adjoining    lanes.     But   the   engagement   then 
assumed    the    usual    character.     The    enemy 
suspended  the  march  of  his  infantry  only  that 
he  might  advance  his  artillery ;  and  having 
speedily  established  his  batteries,  a  vigorous 
artillery   duel   commenced.     While   these   in- 
cidents  occurred   on   the    side   of   Rouez,   an 
infantry  engagement  took  place  on  the  side  of 
Crisse,  where  the  German  columns  were  re- 
pulsed at  the  bayonet's  point  by  Commandant 
Bounefond,  at  the  head  of  the  58th  battalion. 
These  incidents  show  that  the  French  were 
not  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  the 
enemy,  but,  in  spite  of  the  demoralization  in 
their  ranks,  continued  to   show   a  bold  front 
wherever   fighting  was  necessary  to  cover  the 
retreat.   In  allusion  to  these  perpetual  combats, 
and  the  impossibility  of  France  retrieving  her 
broken   fortunes,  a  military  correspondent  at 
Le  Mans  wrote  at  the  time  :  "  For  the  sake  of 
order,  humanity,  and  civilisation,  there  should 
be  an  end  to  the  struggle.     It  is  not  Avar,  but 
a  series  of  massacres.    The  French  cannot  win 
when    they   are   suffering   terribly,   and    the 
Germans  are  becoming  fiercer  from  day  to  day, 


and  not  only  so,  but,  as  a  German  officer  ex- 
pressed it,  they  are  growing  a  little  wild.  The 
severity  of  their  trials,  the  constant  slaughter, 
and  the  increasing  feeling  of  superiority,  try 
the  discipline  of  the  army  to  an  extent  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  high  tone  of 
moral  feeling  and  complete  obedience  to  law 
which  characterized  them  when  first  they 
entered  France.  It  has  become  necessary  for 
the  Prince  to  issue  an  order  calling  on  the  men 
to  show  themselves  as  good  soldiers  in  mode- 
ration after  victory  as  they  have  done  in 
achieving  success.  Acts  of  plunder  will  be 
visited  with  severe  penalties,  even  that  of 
death.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  gradual 
change  coming  over  the  German  troops,  and 
there  is  danger  lest  honourable  war  should 
grow  into  bitter  personal  hatred,  and  the  men 
who  rose  up  in  enthusiasm  to  defend  their 
country  begin  to  look  on  war  as  a  trade  by 
which  they  hope  to  have  personal  gains." 

The  reader  has  more  than  once  got  a  glimpse 
of  Lipouski  and  his  Francs-tireurs  in  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Loire  Army.     On  the  14th 
he  arrived  at  Alencon  with  2,000  men,  eight 
mountain  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  Chasseurs. 
The  same  day  he  detached  a  force  to  destroy 
the  bridge  of  Beaumont,  over  which  a  body 
of  4,000    Mobiles   had   retreated,  and  whose 
numbers  were  added  to  his  strength  at  Alen- 
con.    The  cavalry  sent  in   advance  reported 
a   strong   column   of    the   enemy,    consisting 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  marching 
alonw  the   road   from  Le   Mans.     The  action 
commenced  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morn- 
inof,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from 
Alencon.      Two  companies  of  Francs-tireurs, 
with  two  cannon,  occupied  the  crest  of  a  little 
hill  which  commanded  the  main  road ;  four 
other  companies  guarded  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  Mamers  and  Marolles ;  and  lastly, 
a  company  occupied  an  isolated  house,   sur- 
rounded with  a  garden  with  a  wall,  which  was 
pierced  for  musketry.  The  Prussians  advanced 
in   close  column,  preceded  by  sharpshooters, 
but  were  arrested  at  the  river  where  the  bridge 
had  been  broken.     The  fight  was  most  serious 
on   the  Le  Mans   road,  to  which  point  four 
additional   companies  and  two   cannon  were 
sent  in  support.    The  Germans  gained  ground, 
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and  had  advanced  within  half  a  mile,  when  a 
company,  gallantly  led  by  Captain  Ducamp, 
occupied  a  cemetery  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  cannon.  This  audacity 
cost  the  brave  Captain  his  life,  but  the  other 


before  the  action  was  decided,  and  as  the 
enemy  was  then  receiving  reinforcements, 
Lipouski  considered  it  advisable  to  retreat. 

While  the  best  part  of  Chanzy's  army  was 
falling  back  on  Laval  in  fighting  order,  and 
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CHANZY  S  RETREAT  ON  LAVAL. 


The  shaded  line,  a  a,  represents  the  positions  held  by  Chanzy  on  the  12th  of  January. 

The  similar  line,  it,  indicates  the  positions  of  the  Germans.     (For  details  see  plan,  p.  433.) 

Positions  on  the  Line  of  t!ie  Mayenne.~\§,  the  16th  corps  at  Laval  with  Chanzy's  head-quarters ;  17,  the  17th  corps  guarding  the  bridges  of  St. 
jean  and  Do  Montgiroux,  with  its  cavalry  at  Andouille:  21,  the  21st  corps,  with  two  divisions  across  the  road  to  Ernee,  and  one  in  front  of 
Mayenne ;  G,  the  division  of  Goujard  at  Saint-Fraimbault,  keeping  the  ground  as  far  as  Ambrieres  ;  19,  the  19th  corps,  from  Domfront  in 
Normandy  ;  L,  Lipouski,  and  G,  Cathelineau's  Free  Corps ;  CI.,  General  Cleret. 


companies,  fired  by  his  example,  rushed  to 
the  front,  and  the  Germans  recoiled.  Rallying 
again,  they  made  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
French  right,  and  got  their  artillery  into 
position  for  this   purpose.     Night  closed  in 


disputing  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  such 
rear-guard  engagements  as  we  have  briefly 
sketched,  the  disorderly  mass  of  runaways 
were  far  in  advance  on  the  roads  leading 
westward.      The  advanced    guard    of   these 
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demoralized  troops  had  reached  Laval  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  and  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  that  could  be  taken,  swarmed 
through  the  villages  and  by-roads  over  an 
area  of  many  square  miles.  For  the  most 
part,  they  had  got  rid  of  their  knapsacks  and 
rifles,  torn  the  stripes  from  their  trousers,  and 
disguised  themselves  in  the  ordinary  blue 
blouses  worn  by  the  peasantry.  In  the  vil- 
lages all  around  Laval,  and  in  the  immediate 
outskirts  of  the  city,  gendarmes  were  busy 
rousing  them  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and 
sometimes  driving  hundreds  of  them  together 
like  a  flock  of  bewildered  sheep.  There  were 
other  columns  of  fugitives  that  retreated  in 
better  order,  and  we  shall  see  what  they  are  like 
by  taking  the  road  that  leads  through  Laval 
westward  to  Vitrd  and  Rennes,  with  an  eye- 
witness, who  thus  describes  the  scenes  that 
came  under  his  observation — dating  from  the 
day  after  the  battle : — s 

"  The  retreating  columns  that  were  hurrying 
due  west,  on  attempting  to  cross  the  Mayenne 
soon  after  daylight,  found  their  progress  im- 
peded by  the  preparations  making  for  blowing 
up  tbe  bridges  which  connect  the  old  feudal 
city — over  which  frowns  the  ancient  grim- 
looking  chateau  and  its  massive  conical  capped 
donjon  tower,  perched  at  the  summit  of  a  steep 
eminence — with  the  modern  town  of  Laval. 
Having  with  difficulty  struggled  through  the 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  where 
the  military  engineers  were  busy  at  work, 
troops  of  all  arms — among  whom  the  hand- 
some-looking Kabyles  in  their  brown,  red, 
white,  and  blue  burnouses,  and  mounted  on 
their  small  Arab  horses,  attracted  all  eyes — 
with  artillery,  ammunition  and  luggage  wag- 
gons, provision  carts,  and  cattle  all  mingled 
together,  spread  themselves  out  like  a  fan  over 
the  slushy  Place  de  la  Mairie,  and  the  no  less 
muddy  Promenade  de  la  Change. 

"  The  columns  form  again  as  they  enter  the 
narrow  street  which  leads  to  the  suburb  of  St. 
Berthevin,  some  mile  or  so  outside  the  town, 
where  long  files  of  provision  waggons,  which 
had  been  suddenly  arrested  on  their  way  to 
the  front,  are  drawn  up  by  the  wayside. 
The  horses,  drivers,  and  soldiers  composing 
their  escort  are  gathered  around  huge  fires 


blazing  in  the  midst  of  white  patches  of  snow. 
Here  most  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
trains  which  have  pressed  forward  come  to 
a  halt  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Mayenne,  should  the  enemy 
attempt  it.  Numbers  of  times  before  the 
five-and-twenty  miles  that  intervene  between 
Laval  and  Vitre'  are  traversed,  the  road,  almost 
impassable  through  weeks  of  incessant  traffic, 
is  blocked  by  some  waggon  laden  with  stores, 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  has 
broken  down,  or  by  some  unhappy  horse, 
taxed  once  too  often  beyond  its  strength, 
giving  up  the  ghost.  Many  of  the  men,  ere 
long,  show  symptoms  of  fatigue.  Soldiers  and 
mobiles  alike  hobble  painfully  along,  using 
their  short  tent  poles  to  walk  with,  while 
others  trudge  forward  carelessly  trailing  the 
butt  ends  of  their  muskets  through  the  mud. 
Many  have  their  feet  bound  up  with  hand- 
kerchiefs or  rags,  and  the  mobiles  in  heavy 
sabots  drag  one  leg  after  another  with  the 
limp  peculiar  to  the  professional  criminal  of 
the  bagne. 

"  Halts  are  frequent  in  front  of  the  camp- 
fires  blazing  at  intervals  along  the  road, 
where  a  cask  of  wine  from  one  or  other  of 
the  many  carts  drawn  aside  to  give  free 
passage  to  the  retreating  troops  will  every 
now  and  then  be  tapped  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  these  poor  exhausted  wretches ; 
they  drop  off  at  every  village  and  at  each 
wayside  auberge  along  the  road,  while  the 
main  body,  pushing  forward  to  Vitre',  only 
succeed  in  reaching  it  late  at  night,  when 
all  but  a  mere  fraction  thread  its  narrow 
tortuous  streets  in  vain  search  of  shelter 
under  some  hospitable  roof.  Officers  fare 
hardly  any  better  than  their  men;  for  the 
only  two  hotels  of  which  Vitre  can  boast  are 
filled  with  ladies  and  children,  grey-headed 
old  gentlemen,  and  ancient  couples  flying  in 
terror  from  Le  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  Laval,  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  Prussians.  Thousands 
among  the  new-comers  have  to  sleep  out  this 
raw  cold  night  in  the. open  air.  Happy  are 
they  who  can  make  their  couch  on  barrels 
of  flour  or  boxes  of  biscuits  in  one  of  the 
provision  waggons  massed  on  the  Place  des 
Halles,  the  soddened  canvas    tilt  their  only 
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covering;  or  who  arc  enabled  to  secure  a 
snug  corner  under  one  of  the  picturesque 
antique  gables  which,  supported  on  huge 
carved  wooden  pillars,  every  here  and  there 
overhang  the  footways  of  the  Rues  Poterie 
and  de  la  Baudrairie.  Those  who  have  brought 
their  tents  with  them  fix  them  on  the  muddy 
Place  de  la  Liberte',  dominated  by  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  the  feudal-looking  chateau 
which  rise  in  a  heavy  mass  against  the  dark 
cloudy  sky. 

"  Rennes,  the  capital  of  Haute  Bretagne, 
situated  some  five-and-twenty  miles  distant,  is 
reached  the  following  evening,  and  as  the  re- 
treating forces  [it  must  be  understood  that  the 
fugitives  are  alone  meant]  have  now  succeeded 
in  placing  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  between 
them  and  the  enemy's  most  advanced  posts, 
a  general  halt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
give  the  men  time  to  sort  themselves  ;  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  Mobiles,  Mobilises,  Papal 
Zouaves,  Francs-tireurs,  and  other  volunteer 
corps  having  beeome  mixed  altogether  during 
the  retreat.  For  days  the  streets  of  Rennes 
were  crowded  with  men  of  all  arms,  in  all 
varieties  of  uniform,  literally  splashed  up  to 
their  necks  with  mud.  The  appearance  of 
many  of  the  Mobiles  and  Mobilises  was  most 
pitiable.  Certain  corps  raised  in  well-to-do 
districts — notably  those  of  Mayenne  and  of 
Haute  Loire,  the  latter  in  smart  brown  uni- 
forms, baggy  blue  caps  with  long  crimson 
tassels,  sound  boots,  and  natty  white  gaiters, 
and  invariably  provided  with  thick  brown 
hooded  cloaks — presented  a  highly  respectable 
appearance.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched- 
looking  than  the  pitiable  levies  brought  up 
to  fight  the  Germans  from  the  wilds  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  Finisterre  in  their  soiled  woollen 
blouses  and  ragged  pantaloons  of  all  colours, 
invariably  much  too  big  for  them,  and  evi- 
dently the  cast-off  garments  of  soldiers  of 
the  line,  and  other  regiments ;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  in  heavy  sabots  stuffed 
with  straw  to  keep  their  frozen  feet  warm; 
others  in  boots  falling  piecemeal  from  their 
feet;  the  majority  undoubtedly  provided  with 
the  regulation  red-banded  kepi,  but  many 
wearing  tasseled  black  woollen  nightcaps, 
castaway  red  fezzes  of  the  Chasseur  d'Afrique 


type,  shabby  Tryolean  hats  abandoned  by 
their  former  Francs-tireur  owners,  or  seedy 
'  tiles '  both  black  and  white,  of  the  conven- 
tional pattern,  but  deprived  of  their  brims, 
possibly  to  give  them  a  more  military  air. 
A  very  large  number  of  men  of  the  line,  as 
well  as  of  Mobiles,  limped  along,  supporting 
themselves  with  sticks  ;  and  the  frost-bitten 
feet  of  some  of  them,  swathed  in  linen  rags, 
might  be  seen  protruding  from  their  toeless 
boots.  Parading  the  streets,  or  lounging  on 
the  Place  de  la  Mairie,  were  scores  of  men 
who  seemed  little  else  than  heaps  of  dirty 
rags,  with  no  single  distinctive  mark  on  any 
one  of  their  garments  to  indicate  their  military 
character.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  begged  publicly 
of  the  passers-by." 

All  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
either  the  fugitives  whose  panic-stricken  flight 
from  the  field  of  battle  had  caused  the  retreat 
from  the  Sarthe,  or  they  were  the  wounded  who 
were  no  longer  capable  of  serving  in  the  ranks. 
The  troops  with  which  General  Chanzy  faced 
the  Prussians  as  he  retreated  with  the  main 
body  on  the  position  of  Laval,  were  composed 
of  very  different  elements  ;  but  even  these,  as 
they  fell  back,  threw  off  at  every  stage,  and 
after  every  fight,  a  good  deal  of  similar  worth- 
less material,  some  succeeding  in  swelling  the 
number  of  fugitives  in  advance,  and  others 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.9  So  the 
retreat  continued  till  the  17th,  when  all  the 
troops  that  still  held  together  were  in  posi- 
tion on  the  new  line  of  the  Mayenne,  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  16  th  corps 
gathered  round  him  at  Laval,  the  centre  of 
the  position.  The  strategical  importance  of 
this  place  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  selec- 
tion when  it  was  once  deliberately  determined 
to  set  aside  the  more  adventurous  plan  of 
Chanz}'-  for  moving  on  Alencon.  The  river 
was  deep  and  broad  enough  to  constitute  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  Laval  itself  was  an  important  military 
centre — the  nodus  of  all  the  lines  conducting 
to  Angers,  Tours,  Le  Mans,  Alencon,  Dom- 
front,  Fougeres,  Rennes,  Nantes,  etc. 

The  defence  of  Laval  was  confided  to  the  Kith 
corps.  Linked  with  it  on  the  left  was  the 
17th  corps,  with  its  centre  at  St.  Germain-le- 
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Fouilloux,  guarding  the  bridges  of  St.  Jean 
and  de  Montgiroux,  with  the  cavalry  at 
Andouille.  To  the  17th  corps,  higher  up  the 
river,  succeeded  the  21st,  with  two  divisions 
across  the  road  of  Ernee,  and  a  division  in 
front  of  Mayenne.  Goujard's  division  at  Saint  - 
Frambault  watched  the  ground  as  far  as 
Ambrieres  on  the  one  side,  and  the  position 
of  the  19th  corps  on  the  other.  On  the  right 
of  the  line,  linking  with  the  16th  corps,  was 
Cathelineau  with  his  volunteers,  and  on  the 
extreme  right  was  General  Cleret  guarding 
Angers.  Lipouski  with  his  Francs-tireurs  held 
the  extreme  left. 

The  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  were  in 
view  all  along  the  line,  but  Chanz}r  was  far 
from  believing  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
meditated  a  serious  attack  on  his  new  position. 
He  thought  it  more  probable  that  the  troops 
in  view  formed  a  mere  curtain,  behind  which 
the  Germans  were  organizing  their  retreat.10 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  hesitation  existed, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  before  mentioned  (ante, 
pp.  420,  421),  and  now  that  Chanzy  was  so 
considerably  weakened,  it  might  very  well  be 
that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  began  to  feel 
it  was  of  more  importance  to  strike  a  blow  in 
the  east,  or  perhaps  in  the  north,  than  to 
crush  the  last  spark  of  life  out  of  the  Second 
Army.  As  time  rolls  on,  and  evidence  accu- 
mulates, it  will  be  seen,  perhaps,  that  more 
credit  has  been  given  to  the  Germans  for  their 
strategy  in  this  war  than  they  have  really 
deserved.  That  their  success  was  not  always 
due  to  the  perfection  of  their  tactics  is  at  least 
certain.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war :  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  attack  on  Frossard,  on  the  Spicheren 
heights,  was  an  act  of  heroic  folly  and  impa- 
tience, and  that  its  success  was  due  to  far 
other  reasons  than  to  any  tactical  wisdom  that 
it  displayed.  With  at  most  14,000  men,  Ka- 
mecke  threw  himself  against  25,000  in  a 
splendid  position,  and  with  other  divisions  so 
near  at  hand  that  in  three  hours,  or  at  the 
farthest,  four,  the  sound  of  the  cannon  ought 
to  have  summoned  reinforcements  into  the  held 
to  the  number  of  more  than  70,000  men.  Nor 
were  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  success 
at  all  adequate  to  the  excessive  risk  •  on  the  con- 


trary, there  is  reason  to  believe  the  campaign 
would  have  ended  earlier,  had  Kamecke  awaited 
the  coming  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  If, 
then,  it  is  a  heresy  to  suggest  that  the  tactics 
of  the  Germans  were  not  always  mai-ked  by 
the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  law,  it  is  one  for 
which  some  justification  may  be  pleaded;  and, 
without  over  much  presumption,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  strategical  foresight  which 
has  been  claimed  for  them  in  the  manoeuvring 
against  Chanzy  on  his  retreat  to  Laval. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Germans  succeeded 
in  routing  Chanzy  from  Le  Mans,  because  the 
advance  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg was  conceived  on  the  strategical 
principles  so  often  applied  by  the  Prussian 
staff,  during  this  and  the  Austrian  war,  of 
making  double  attacks  upon  the  enemy  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  so  causing 
him  to  front  two  ways  at  once.  The  Meck- 
lenburg corps  (22nd)  had  been  making  a  com- 
paratively circuitous  movement  by  Chartres, 
so  as  to  descend  upon  the  French  from  the 
north  and  north-east,  while  the  Prince's  own 
immediate  command  (3rd,  9  th,  and  10th)  had 
moved  straight  across  from  the  Loir  at  Ven- 
dome,  so  as  to  come  against  Chanzy  from  the 
south-east.  Such  a  policy  directed  against  large 
numbers  of  raw  troops,  which  are  not  kept 
well  in  hand,  possesses  no  doubt  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  appearing  to  turn  their  advanced 
positions  constantly,  and  thus  forcing  them 
continually  back,  so  as  to  attack  them  finally 
in  their  concentrated  position  with  all  the 
prestige  of  success.  The  fighting  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  January,  for  example  (ante,  p.  439) 
looked  like  the  efficient  cause  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  French  near  Le  Mans,  and  a  series 
of  battles  succeeded  on  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12th,  with  uniform  advantage  to  the  assailants. 
To  substantiate  this  kind  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever— and  we  have  put  the  case  as  strongly 
as  possible — it  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  Chanzy  had  not  previously  determined  <  in 
Le  Mans  as  his  objective ;  while,  in  fact,  we 
know  that  lie  had  deliberately  chosen  that 
point,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  by  Chartres  was  determined  by 
the  necessity  of  guarding  the  road  to  Paris, 
and  not  by  the  tactical  reasons  so  plausibly 
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suggested.  Further,  obvious  facts  are  against 
the  application  in  this  particular  instance  of 
the  theory  which  ascribes  strategical  omni- 
science to  the  Germans,  as  they  show  that 
the  defeat  of  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans  was  not 
owing  to  the  superior  cunning  of  the  enemy 
in  making  a  double  attack  on  his  position 
at    right   angles,   but   to  the   panic   of  the 


Bretons,  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
attack  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  from  the 
north  and  north-east.  If  these  troops  had 
fought  with  only  ordinary  courage  for  the 
position  of  the  Tuilerie,  it  was  not  the 
strategy  of  the  enemy  that  would  have  won 
the  line  of  the  Sarthe. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXXIII. 


1  The  tenor  of  the  instructions  issued  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th,  was  to  maintain  the  positions  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  engagements  on  that  day,  and 
even  to  assume  the  offensive.  See  La  Deuxieme  A  rmee  de  la 
Loire,  par  le  General  Chanzy,  pp.  319—323. 

2  The  despatch  referred  to  in  the  text  was  to  the  following 
effect,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  penned  after  Chanzy 
had  received  information  of  the  paric  at  the  Tuilerie,  but  while 
he  was  still  unconscious  of  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster  which 
it  portended,  as  appears  from  the  contents  : — 

"We  have  to-day  fought  the  battle  of  Le  Mans.  The  enemy 
attacked  us  along  the  whole  line.  General  .Taures  has  main- 
tained his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne.  General 
de  Colomb  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  for  six  horn's  on  the 
plateau  of  Avours.  General  Goujard,  whose  horse  was  struck 
by  six  balls,  has  shown  the  greatest  vigour,  and  his  Breton  troops 
have  aided  powerfully  in  the  preservation  of  that  important 
position.  I  have  honoured  General  Goujard  with  the  rank  of 
Commander  [in  the  Legion  of  Honour].  General  de  Jouffroy 
has  maintained  his  position  on  the  heights  above  Change,  not- 
withstanding the  fatigues  endured  by  his  troops,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy.  The  division  Roquebrune  has  successfully  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  road  from  Parigne.  We  should  bivouac  to- 
night upon  all  our  positions,  if  a  panic  had  not  occurred  among 
the  Breton  Mobiles  of  General  Lalande,  who,  yielding  without 
resistance  before  an  offensive  return  of  the  enemy,  at  nightfall, 
have  abandoned  the  important  position  of  the  Tuilerie.  Vice- 
Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  defence  in 
advance  of  Pontlieue,  lias  already  made  his  dispositions  to  recover 
the  Tuilerie  before  the  morning. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  with  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  who  has  not  marched  eastward.  We  have  made  pri- 
soners— I  cannot  yet  give  the  number — whose  statements  con- 
firm this,  as  they  name  the  divisions  of  his  array  and  of  that  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  forces  engaged,  or  in  reserve,  at  180,000  men.  The  battle 
continued  till  night-fall .  At  the  present  moment  I  have  informa- 
tion that  three  of  our  Colonels  are  badly  wounded.  I  believe 
our  losses  to  be  serious,  but  trust  that  those  of  the  enemy  are 
not  less  so.    I  expect  another  battle  to-morrow. 

"  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  19th 
corps,  of  which  you  have  advised  me,  should  be  marched  with 
the  leas't  possible  delay  to  Alencon.  They  may  furnish  me  with 
the  means  of  success  in  operating  on  the  enemy's  flanks.  Pray 
let  me  know  on  what  day  they  will  be  at  Alencon.  I  would 
give  anything  to  know  that  they  were  there  to-day." 

Certainly  this  document  does  not  read  like  the  announcement 
of  a  hopeless  defeat,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  instant  retreat. 

3  The  despatch  of  the  Admiral,  dated  January  12th,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  as  follows ;  like  the  foregoing  it 
proves  that  Chanzy  was  at  that  hour  earnestly,  bent  on 
resistance : — 

' '  I  received  your  despatch,  ordering  me  to  resume  this  morning . 
a  vigorous  offensive.  I  immediately  ordered  General  Jouffroy, 
who  was  with  me,  to  cause  the  troops  of  his  division  to 
occupy  the  positions  in  advance  held  by  General  Desmaisons. 
General  de  Jouffroy  replied  that  if  I  retired  the  brigade  Des- 
maisons he  could  do  nothing.    I  nevertheless  maintained  the 


order  I  had  given,  that  1  might  have  three  thousand  men  under 
my  hand.  General  Deplanque  writes  to  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  his  position ;  for  if  the  musketry  fire,  interrupted  for 
the  moment,  should  recommence,  his  troops  will  certainly 
break.'' 

i  It  is  perhaps  necessary,  in  the  presence  of  these  and  similar 
facts,  to  guard  the  reader  against  a  too  hasty  and  uncharitable 
judgment.  The  Germans,  whose  steadfastness  and  discipline 
have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  the  war  of  1870,  were 
no  less  panic-stricken  in  the  campaign  which  culminated  with 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  occupation  of  Berlin,  than  were  these 
poor  Mobiles.  As  General  Trochu  says  in  his  book  on  the 
French  Army,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  military  value  of 
levies  en  masse: — "  There  exists  a  prejudice,  cherished  by  the 
multitude,  which  prevails  especially  among  the  French  traditions, 
viz.,  the  importance  and  value  to  be  attached  to  that  particular 
temper  of  an  army  which  is  called  enthusiasm.  What  tales  have 
not  been  told  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  army  which  the  Re- 
volution collected,  and  which,  under  Dumouriez,  repulsed  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  coalition  which  was  attacking  our  terri- 
tory !  And  what  deeds  have  not  been  attributed  to  it  in  the 
pictures  of  those  days,  as  painted  by  history,  with  regard  to  the 
military  success  which  vanquished  the  coalition !  The  truth, 
which  the  commander  did  not  conceal  from  himself,  and  which 
Field-Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  took  part  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  describes  with  great  authority 
and  many  interesting  details,  was,  that  that  portion  of  the  troops 
which  particularly  represented  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was 
always  -at  Valmy,  Jemappes,  and  Neerwinden — a  hindrance 
and  an  obstacle  to  the  skilful  operations  of  Dumouriez."  After 
mentioning,  as  further  illustrations,  the  defeats  of  the  Scotch 
Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745,  and  of  the  Vendeans  after  the  Revo- 
lution, General  Trochu  continues: — "  The  enthusiasm  of  armed 
masses  generates  what  Field-Marshal  Bugeaud  called  the 
'ardeurs  du  depart,'  a  temporary  fervour  which  is  notable  to 
withstand  the  heavy  fatigues  and  the  frequently  overpowering 
influences  of  a  change  of  climate  and  a  long-continued  mental 
exertion,  still  less  the  influences  of  reverses.  An  unavoidable 
and  dangerous  reaction  consequently  ensues,  and  lukewarmness, 
particularly  with  the  impulsive  and  easily  influenced  disposition 
of  the  French,  assumes  its  place,  which  soon  becomes  pusillan- 
imity if  the  fortune  of  war  take  an  unfavourable  turn." 

c  For  some  of  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  27th,  1871. 

G  La  Deuxieme  Armce  de  la  Loire,  p.  338. 

7  The  Mobiles  of  the  Mayenne  behaved  in  much  the  same 
manner  at  Beaumont  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  having  fled, 
panic-stricken,  before  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy,  without  so 
much  as  destroying  an  important  bridge. 

6  Letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  27th,  1871,  cited 
above. 

9  It  is  Chanzy  himself  who  states  that  the  16th  as  well  as  the 

,  17th  corps  was  demoralised.  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  informed 
him  that  the  rout  was  "unimaginably  disgraceful,"  and  a  copy  of 
the  despatch,  in  which  the  facts  were  stated,  was  forwarded  by 
the  General  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

10  This  appears  from  the  instructions  issued  by  Chanzy  for  the 
17th.    Note  1,  Appendix  to  book  v.,  and  text,  p.  377. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

THE    ARMY    OF    THE    NORTH. 

Retrospect  to  the  capture  of  Amiens  by  General  Mantcuffel — 
Character  of  General  Faidherbe  —  His  supposed  plan  of 
action — March  upon  Amiens — Battle  of  Pont-Noyelles,  or 
the  Hallue — Were  the  Frencli  victors? — Position  of  Faidherbe 
at  La  Scarpe  — The  Enemy  at  Bapaume  —  Attack  on  the 
fortress  of  Peronne — Second  advance  of  Faidherbe — Battle 
of  Sapignies,  January  2nd — Victory  at  Bapaume,  January 
3rd — The  controversy  on  this  point  considered — Skirmishes 
at  Bolbec  and  Yvetot — Movements  of  General  Roy,  and  en- 
gagements at  Bouille  and  Moulineaux— Battle  at  Bourga- 
chard — Chateau  Robert-le-Diable  and  Bourgtherolde,  Jan. 
4th — Victory  of  the  Prussian  General  Von  Bentheim — In- 
dignation at  Havre — General  Loysel  supersedes  General 
Pelteingeas — Fighting  at  Bourneville,  Bolbec,  and  Romain — 
Preparations  of  Faidherbe  for  a  fresh  advance  —  Cambray 
threatened  by  Von  Goeben — Faidherbe  marches  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Quentin — The  new  theatre  of  war,  in  the  bend  of 
theSomme— The  Germans  retreat  to  the  left  bank — Capture 
of  St.  Quentin  by  General  Faidherbe,  January  15th- 
Engagement  at  Beauvoir  or  Vermand,  Jan.  18th — Battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  Jan.  19th — Defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Nort!', 
and  retreat  of  Faidherbe — Condition  of  the  troops — Arrival 
of  Gambetta  at  Lille — Defiance. 

We  parted  with  the  Army  of  the  North  after 
the  capture  of  Amiens  by  General  Manteuffel 
on  the  29th  of  November  (ante,  chap.  lxx.). 
Fairdherbe,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
in  place  of  Bourbaki,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1 
and  actually  assumed  his  new  functions  on  the 
5th,  drew  off  his  troops  towards  Lille,  while 
the  Germans  pushed  on  for  Rouen,  and  sent 
detachments  to  occupy  the  principal  seaports 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  (ante,  p.  259).  The 
new  commander  of  the  Northern  Army  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  great  general,  more  particularly 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  great  adminis- 
trative and  organizing  power.2  In  a  few 
days  the  Army  of  the  North,  re-formed  and 
consolidated,  was  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cause  the  Germans  some  anxiety,  and  Man- 
teuffel soon  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  his 
forces  well  in  hand,  and  stand  on  guard.  The 
line  he  had  to  defend  may  be  imagined  to 
extend  eastward  from  Rouen  by  way  of 
Amiens,  and  thence  to  La  Fere  and  Laon, 
forming  a  part  of  that  outer  circle  of  invest- 
ment at  a  considerable  distance  from  Paris, 
which  an  army  of  succour,  from  whatever 
direction  it  approached,  would  have  to  break 
through.  Swift  and  strong  must  be  the  Army 
of  the  North,  if  it  would  succeed  in  such  an 
enterprise ! 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  Faidherbe, 


like  Trochu,  had  a  "plan;"  and  that  his  plan 
was  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  feint,  and 
then  make  a  rush  for  Paris  over  some  part 
of  this  extended  line.  What  we  positively 
know  is,  that  the  operations  of  Manteuffel 
against  Havre  and  the  other  seaports  were 
brought  to  a  pause  when  Faidherbe,  with 
30,000  men  and  sixty  cannon,  suddenly 
threatened  Amiens,  where  the  Germans  had 
so  lately  been  victors.  The  swiftness  with 
which  Faidherbe  took  the  field,  with  an 
army  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  beaten 
only  a  few  days  before,  is  remarkable. 

On  the  8th  of  December  it  was  known  that 
he  was  preparing  to  move  with  the  above 
force,  and  on  the  10th,  having  marched  down 
south  by  St.  Quentin,  he  obtained  the  sur- 
render of  Ham.  On  the  12th  and  13th  he 
reconnoitred  La  Fere.  Perhaps  he  calculated 
on  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  his  immediate 
pui'pose  of  surprising  Amiens,  not  as  to  his 
remoter  intention  to  succour  Paris.  At  any 
rate,  he  suddenly  changed  his  direction  on  the 
14th,  and  the  same  day  his  head-quarters  were 
at  Albert.  It  was  rarely,  however,  that  the 
Prussian  intelligence  department  was  found  at 
fault ;  and  as  Faidherbe  approached  Amiens 
he  heard  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  was  marching  down  from  the  seaports  to 
defend  their  conquest.  The  Germans  in  the 
citadel  threatened,  in  the  meantime,  to  lire  on 
the  town  if  it  were  entered  by  the  French 
army.  Faidherbe  therefore  thought  it  ad- 
visable, on  the  whole,  to  withdraw,  and,  re- 
crossing  the  Somme,  he  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  the  angle  of  ground  enclosed 
between  that  .  river  and  a  small  tributary 
named  the  Hallue.  Here  his  strength  was 
increased  by  a  fourth  division  (Mobiles  only) 
and  eighteen  guns.  The  whole  force  was 
then  told  off  into  two  corps,  and  may  have 
numbered  40,000  men.  It  possessed  little 
or  no  cavalry.  The  force  with  Manteuffel 
in  these  operations  against  Faidherbe  was  at 
least  30,000. 

On  the  19th,  Manteuffel's  head-quarters  were 
at  Amiens,  and  French  infantry  had  been  seen 
at  Poix  ;  but  these,  of  course,  did  not  belong  to 
Faidherbe's  army.  On  the  20th,  a  reconnais- 
sance  was  sent  out  by   General  von  Mirus 
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against  the  latter,  and  got  engaged  near 
Querrieux,  losing  four  men  killed  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a 
large;  force.  During  the  next  day  or  two 
(21st  and  22nd)  Faidherbe's  positions  were 
pretty  well  ascertained.  By  the  last-named 
date  the  Army  of  the  North  had  estab- 
lished itself  at  Corbie,  and  in  the  villages 
of  Bcaucourt,  Querrieux,  Pont  Noyelles,  and 
some  others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hallue, 
which  falls  into  the  Somme  at  Daours.  The 
last-named  village  was  also  occupied.  On 
the  23rd,  General  Goeben  left  his  quarters  at 
Blangy-Trouville,  and  traversed  the  windy 
plain  which  separated  him  from  the  positions 
of  the  French.  General  Faidherbe  had 
selected  for  his  battle-field  the  heights  behind 
the  villages,  which  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
little  river,  were  interposed  between  him  and 
the  enemy.  If  the  French  Commander's 
official  report  is  to  be  believed — and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  contradicted — 
he  had  previously  ordered  the  troops  to  offer 
only  a  slight  resistance  in  the  villages,  and 
then  to  retire  to  the  commanding  heights  in 
the  rear.  This  order  was  punctually  executed, 
and  about  eleven  a.m.  the  two  armies  were 
in  sight  of  each  other,  separated  by  the 
narrow  swampy  valley  of  the  Hallue. 
They  commenced  cannonading  each  other  over 
the  houses,  and  this  artillery  fire  from  about 
150  guns,  reckoning  both  sides,  continued 
while  the  Prussian  infantry  pushed  forward 
its  skirmishers,  and  having  penetrated  into 
the  houses  of  the  villages,  commenced  a 
musketry  fire  against  the  French.  Towards 
half-past  three,  when  the  cannonade  had  be- 
gun to  slacken  on  both  sides,  the  order  was 
given  along  the  whole  line  of  French  infantry 
to  charge  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  drive 
him  out  of  the  villages  to  the  positions  in 
the  rear.  This  order  was  brilliantly  executed, 
under  cover  of  the  now  suddenly  increasing 
thunder  of  artillery  from  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Querrieux  and  Pont  Noyelles  were  suc- 
cessively carried  by  Bessol's  division ;  the 
Moulac  division  cleared  Daours  and  Vecque- 
mont ;  the  Kobin  division  (Mobilised  Gardes 
du  Nord)  entered  the  village  of  Behancourt ; 
and  finally  the  Derroja  division,  on  the  right, 


charged  the  villages  of  Bavelincourt  and  Pre- 
hercourt,  pursuing  the  enemy  for  some  dis- 
tance. According  to  some  accounts  the  French 
were  checked  at  Querrieux,  and  did  not  actu- 
ally possess  the  village.  Faidherbe,  however, 
distinctly  says  :  "At  five  p.m.  our  success  was 
everywhere  complete  ;  but  night  had  come  on  ; 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  friends 
from  foes,  and  the  Prussians  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  to  effect  a  re-entry  into 
Daours,  Querrieux,  and  Behancourt,  without 
encountering  any  resistance."  It  may  be  that 
Querrieux  was  an  exception,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  there  was  fierce  fighting  in 
that  village,  and  that  several  houses  were 
set  on  fire.  The  representation  of  the  event 
as  a  German  victory  was  certainly  a  fiction,3 
as  the  French  bivouacked  in  their  positions, 
and  remained  there  during  the  following  day 
until  two  p.m.,  to  see  if  the  enemy  would 
attempt  to  renew  the  engagement.  A  few 
rifle  shots  were  exchanged  at  long  ranges,  and 
that  was  all.  After  thus  having  confirmed 
its  victory,  the  army  proceeded  to  its  can- 
tonments between  Corbie  and  Albert,  instead 
of  the  villages  it  had  occupied  previ- 
ously. Faidherbe's  young  unseasoned  troops 
suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  the  privations  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  bread  which  was 
served  out  to  the  men  on  the  battle-field 
was  frozen,  and  consequently  uneatable.  Their 
losses^  according  to  official  statements,  were 
141,  including  5  officers  killed,and  905  wounded, 
among  whom  were  45  officers.  They  also  lost 
138  horses,  and  a  few  hundred  prisoners.  It 
was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  losses  of  the 
Prussians  must  have  been  heavier,  as  the 
highway  from  Querrieux  to  Amiens  was 
crowded  with  vehicles  carrying  the  wounded, 
and  the  very  passages  of  the  hospitals  were 
filled  with  the  sufferers.  The  numbers  subse- 
quently returned  were  4  officers,  80  men,  and 
20  horses  killed ;  33  officers,  698  men,  and  37 
horses  wounded ;  to  which  must  be  added  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  1  officer  and  2G 
men  wounded.  The  French  artillery  was 
admirably  served;  and  in  the  struggle  for 
the  villages  the  sword  and  bayonet  are  known 
to    have    played    a    murderous    part.      The 
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dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  all  the 
debris  of  the  struggle,  presented  a  shocking 
sight.  Rifles,  tents,  uniforms  strewed  the 
ground ;  the  sheds  and  hovels  were  turned 
into  cemeteries.  Many  of  the  dead  had  their 
hands  raised  above  their  heads,  as  if  praying 
to  the  Almighty,  said  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  to  shorten  their  sufferings. 

This  action  ought  in  fairness  to  be  ranked 
as  a  French  victory,  although  it  was  not  one 
which  could  be  followed  by  any  immediate 
result,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  it  relieved 
Havre  from  any  further  anxiety  about  its 
fate.  General  von  Goeben  did  not  dare  to 
resume  the  attack  on  the  24th,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  expected  to  be  attacked  ;  and  if  any 
additional  proof  be  needed  that  the  French 
had  fought  well  on  this  occasion,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Manteuffel  thought  it 
prudent  to  call  in  reinforcements ;  and  even 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  under  the  King's 
nephew,  Prince  Albrecht,  was  ordered  from 
Paris  to  the  field  of  action.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  General  Faidherbe  on  the  25th 
retreated  as  far  north  as  Scarpe,  between 
Arras  and  Douai,  after  remaining  a  day  in 
his  positions ;  but  there  was  sufficient  reason 
for  this,  in  the  rawness  of  his  troops,  the 
defective  state  of  his  commissariat,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  He  had  been  able 
to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  inspire  hope 
in  Paris,4  while  he  actually  saved  Havre, 
and  gave  his  troops  an  encouraging  lesson  in 
the  art  of  war.  So  far  he  had  trusted  them, 
and  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  with 
the  result ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they 
were  in  a  fit  state  of  preparation  to  enter 
upon  a  prolonged  campaign. 5  He  wisely  de- 
termined therefore  to  fall  back,  in  order  to 
rest  and  reorganize ;  but  before  moving  off,  he 
made  a  pretence  of  threatening  the  enemy  by 
opening  fire  from  his  positions,  and  by  a 
show  of  cavalry  galloping  to  and  fro  all  along 
the  line  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  action.  Goeben,  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  to  be  tempted,  and  the  main  body  of 
Faidherbe's  army  retired  under  cover  of 
this  demonstration.  When  all  was  prepared, 
and  the  trains  behind  the  hill  were  ready 
to  start,  the  dummies  suddenly  disappeared, 


and  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
really  preparing  for  action,  found  the  stage 
cleared  of  all  but  the  dead  and  the  proofs 
of  the  deadly  struggle  in  which  they  had 
fallen. 

In  his  new  positions  on  the  Scarpe,  which 
Faidherbe  thought  of  fortifying  more  strongly, 
he  awaited  the  expected  attack  by  Manteuffel 
who,  however,  limited  himself  to  a  bold  re- 
connaissance of  the  position — his  scouts  com- 
ing up  to  the  very  ramparts.  Faidherbe,  in 
fact,  was  protected  at  two  points,  by  Cambrai 
and  Arras,  the  one  on  the  left,  the  other  on  the 
right  of  his  position,  while  Lille,  the  base  of 
his  operations,  constituted  the  third  point,  or 
apex,  of  the  triangle  in  his  rear.  Very  wisely, 
therefore,  Goeben  was  satisfied  toholdBapaume, 
the  key  of  the  roads  from  Amiens  into  the 
country  occupied  by  Faidherbe,  and  to  com- 
pensate himself  for  his  coup  inanque  on  the 
Hallue  by  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Peronne, 
whither  a  detachment  was  sent  on  the  27th, 
which  immediately  commenced  bombarding 
the  place.  A  flying  column  of  horse  under 
Colonel  Wittich  at  the  same  time  got  round 
Arras  by  roads  to  the  west,  and,  on  the  31st, 
captured  a  French  detachment  some  miles 
northward  from  that  fortress.  On  the  same 
day  the  siege  guns,  probably  from  La  Fere, 
had  arrived  at  Peronne ;  while  the  enemy's 
right  flank  was  covered  by  a  division  of 
Saxon  cavalry  and  a  Jager  battalion  under 
Count  Lippe,  occupying  St.  Quentin  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  division  Lccointe 
was  in  motion  to  resume  the  offensive,  and 
having  swept  the  country  round  Arras  (Dec. 
30th),  continued  to  advance,  with  its  left  wing 
resting  on  the  Scarpe,  and  its  right  on  the 
heights  of  Beaumont-les-Loges.  The  whole 
front  of  Faidherbe's  army  extended  for  about 
a  league,  slightly  convex  in  shape,  before 
Arras.  After  having  further  developed  this 
movement  against  the  enemy's  line,  General 
Faidherbe  advanced  in  person  towards  Achiet- 
le-Grand,  with  the  object  of  manoeuvring  his 
arm}'  in  case  of  a  general  attack.  The  Prussian 
centre  of  operations  was  at  Bapaume,  one 
portion  of  their  army  being  in  front  of  that 
town   towards  Ervillers,  Behagnies,  and   Sa- 
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pignies.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  division 
of  the  23rd  corps,  under  the  command  of  a 
naval  officer,  Captain  Payen,  came  up  with 
them.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  and  the 
fighting  went  on  with  varying  success  from 
eleven  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  in  spite  of  the  decided 
inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  French  artillery, 
twelve  guns  having  to  contend  against  eighteen 
Prussian  pieces.  The  attack  on  the  village  of 
Behagnies  failed ;  but  the  Prussians,  seeing 
themselves  turned  by  the  occupation  of 
Achiet-le-Grand,  evacuated  Behaignes  during 
the  night.  At  one  period  there  was  reason  to 
believe  the  enemy  would  have  been  dislodged 
from  all  his  positions,  and  decidedly  beaten,  had 
a  division  of  the  23rd  corps  received  the  re- 
inforcements which  ought  to  have  come  to  its 
aid.  Notwithstanding  their  failure  in  this 
particular,  the  French  troops  seem  to  have 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  the  naval  fusiliers,  of  whom,  un- 
foitunately,  the  chefs  de  batailon  were  killed. 

The  troops  engaged  passed  the  night  on 
their  respective  positions,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  battle  would  be  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

At  daybreak  on  the  3rd  the  battle  com- 
menced along  the  whole  line  of  villages  lying 
northward  of  the  town.  The  1st  division  of 
the  23rd  corps,  supported  on  their  left  by  the 
division  of  Mobilized  Guards,  took  Sapignies 
and  Favreuil.  The  2nd  division  of  the  22nd 
corps  entered,  after  severe  fighting,  into  the 
village  of  Biefvillers,  which  had  become  the 
centre  of  the  battle,  and  took  the  Prussian 
positions  in  the  rear,  which  were  very  vigor- 
ously defended,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Avresnes-les-Bapaume.  The  1st  division  of 
the  22nd  corps  captured  at  the  same  time 
Grevillers,  Ligny,  and  Tilloy.  At  6  p.m.,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  account,  the  Prussians 
were  driven  from  the  whole  battle-field,  which 
was  covered  with  their  dead.  A  great  number 
of  wounded  Prussians  remained  in  the  villages 
where  fighting  had  been  going  on,  also  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  A  few  pelotons,  carried 
away  by  their  ardour,  were  engaged  without 
orders  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Bapaume, 
the  Prussians  having  entrenched  themselves  in 
some  of  the  houses.    As  it  was  no  part  of 


Faidherbe's  plan  to  take  this  town  at  the  risk 
of  destroying  it,  these  pelotons  were  recalled 
at  nightfall.  This  may  account  for  the  state- 
ment that  some  part  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
retreated ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  its 
commander  regretting  his  inability  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  and  thus  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
his  success.  In  order  to  revictual  and  rest  his 
young  troops,  General  Faidherbe  the  next  day 
went  into  his  cantonments  between  Adinfer 
and  Boyelles,  the  villages  in  advance  being  re- 
duced to  a  complete  wreck.  While  he  waited 
in  this  position  for  the  occasion  to  strike 
another  blow,  Pe'ronne  was  bombarded,  and, 
on  the  9th  of  January  capitulated  (see  note  11 
below). 

Was  Bapaume  a  French  victory  ?  It  has  . 
been  denied  that  it  was  so,  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  Faidherbe  neither  saved  Peronne 
nor  drove  the  enemy  from  Bapaume ;  and 
especially  as  the  official  telegram  stated  that 
he  commenced  his  retreat  during  the  night, 
pursued  by  the  German  cavalry.6  In  doubtful 
cases  it  has  always  been  held  that  if  an  army 
bivouac  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  victory,  whether  it  was  after- 
wards able  to  profit  by  the  event  or  not.  The 
Army  of  the  North  did  not  retreat  during 
the  night,  as  the  Prussian  dispatches  asserted, 
but  remained  in  and  around  the  villages  of 
Grevilliers,  Biefvilliers,  Favieul,  Sapignies, 
Behagnies  and  Achiet,  which  it  had  conquered 
in  the  day's  fight,  and  did  not  return  into 
cantonments,  as  we  have  stated  above,  till  the 
following  morning,  the  enemy  in  the  meantime 
showing  no  signs  of  life.  "As  regards  the 
pursuit  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,"  says  Faid- 
herbe, "  the  only  incident  to  report  is  that  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  two 
squadrons  of  White  Cuirassiers  charged  the 
rearguard  of  the  Chasseurs-a-Pied ;  the  latter 
formed  in  semicircle,  and  fired  on  their  as- 
sailants at  fifty  paces,  the  result  being  that 
one  squadron  was  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
men  and  horses  being  left  on  the  ground,  while 
the  others  took  to  flight  at  full  gallop."  7 

The  losses  of  the  French  in  the  two  days  were 
9  officers  and  174  men  killed,  41  officers  and 
1,095  men  wounded,  and  800  missing.  The 
German  losses  were  estimated  at  50  officers 
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and  1,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  150 
horses.  The  numbers  actually  engaged  were 
about  20,000  French  and  17,000  Germans. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  efficient  troops  were 
being    sent    forward    from   the   seaports  and 
the  country  around  Havre  and  Dieppe  to  re- 
inforce Faidherbe's  army,   there   was   still  a 
sufficient  force   kept  in   hand   to  harass   the 
enemy   in   those   quarters.      On  the  23rd  of 
December  the  French  commander  of  a  small 
detached  force,  Colonel  de  Beaumont,  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Melamare,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  24th  his  outposts  in  advance  of 
Bolbec  were  driven  in  by  an  advanced  guard  of 
a  small  German  force.     On  this  occasion  the 
French  Mobiles  fought  very  well,  but  a  panic 
seized  on  the  Colonel,  who  fancied  that  he  was 
outnumbered,    and    ordered    a  retreat   upon 
Havre,  where  the  troops  arrived  after  a  forced 
march  at  eight  o'clock  inthe  evening.     It  is 
stated  that   the    Sub-Prefect    of    Havre,    M. 
Ramel,  led  a  reconnaissance  to    look  for  the 
enemy   (who  had  in   the  meantime  occupied 
Bolbec),  and  finding  that  Colonel  de  Beaumont 
had   retreated   before    an  insignificant    force, 
returned  to  Havre  in  a  towering  passion,  and 
at  once  deprived  the  Colonel  of  his  command. 
From  this  instance,   and  from   the  similar 
action  at  Yvetot  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
French  were  driven  back  under  the  walls  of 
Havre,8   the  reader  maj^  construct  for  himself 
the  scene  of  the  scattered  warfare  going  on  in 
that  part   of  Normandy  comprised   between 
Rouen  as  the  centre  of  the  German  occupation, 
and  Havre  and  Dieppe  as  the  base  of  the 
French  resistance.     Besides  the  troops  engaged 
in  these  harassing  operations,  and  the  army 
of  Faidherbe,  another  force  was  in  the  field  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  commanded   by 
General  Peletingeas,  and  known  as  the  Army  of 
Havre.     This  force  was  watched  by  a  portion 
of     Manteuffel's    army   under    General    von 
Bentheim.     The  plan  of  campaign  when  Faid- 
herbe  met   the   Prussians   at   Sapignies   and 
Bapaume  was  understood  to  be  designed  as 
follows  :   After  routing  the  main  strength  of 
Manteuffel's  army,  Faidherbe  was  to  march  on 
Rouen  from  the  north-east,  while  Peletingeas 
approached  from  the  west,  and  General  Roy, 
the  military  commandant  of  the  Departments 
vol.  n. 


of  Eure  and  Calvados,  came  up  from  the 
south.9  General  Roy  had  been  defeated  in  two 
engagements,  at  Bouille  and  Moulineaux,  on  the 
30th  of  December,  and  on  the  night  of  January 
3rd;  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbeuf 
was  confidently  expected  for  the  next  morning, 
while  General  Peletingeas  would  as  certainly 
come  from  Havre. 

It  was  known  that  General  Manteuffel  had 
come  back  to  Rouen  on  the  2nd,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
troops  quartered  there  were  seen  to  march 
across  the  Pont  cle  Pierre,  in  the  direction  of 
Elbeuf,  leaving  about  half  a  company  to  keep 
order  in  a  city  of  140,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
at  least  30,000  were  workmen  without  work. 
The  citizens  of  Rouen  were  confident  that  the 
Prussian  preparations  for  defence  would  prove 
of  no  avail  against  the  combined  attack  which 
was  sure  to  come  off  again  at  daybreak ;  while 
the  Prussians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  cer- 
tain of  the  work  they  were  going  to  do,  that 
Baron  Manteuffel  had  ordered  his  special  train 
for  Amiens  to  be  ready  at  twelve  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  by  which  time  he  expected  to  receive, 
and  actually  did  receive,  news  that  the  medi- 
tated surprise  had  been  effected,  and  that 
General  von  Bentheim's  troops  had  carried  all 
before  them  in  their  first  attack.  The  battle 
began  before  daylight ;  the  pursuit  lasted  until 
after  dark,  and  was  renewed  on  the  following 
morning ;  but  the  victory  was  virtually  gained 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck,  or  rather,  the 
first  shot  fired.  Here  and  there  on  the  road 
along  which  they  were  driven,  or  on  the 
wooded  heights  by  which  the  road  is  in  many 
places  commanded,  the  French  made  a  des- 
perate resistance,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fight  it  was  rather  a  question  of  the  rate 
of  retreat,  than  a  question  of  retreat  or  advance, 
There  were  two  battles  going  on,  with,  ag 
it  seemed  to  spectators,  several  minor  battles 
between  the  major  ones,  the  whole  constituting 
an  engagement  of  some  magnitude,  though  of 
less  magnitude,  perhaps,  than  extent.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  troops  of  General  Roy 
were  literally  scattered  by  the  attack,  and  were 
being  pursued  along  two  different  lines  of  high 
road,  on  the  intervening  ground  between  these 
high  roads,  and  also  through  the  woods  to  the 
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right  and  left  of  the  two  main  paths  of  retreat. 
The  woods  are  part  of  the  forest  of  Rouvray, 
which  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  formed  south  of  Rouen  by  the  Seine. 
The  reputed  hunting-ground  of  Rollo,  the  Nor- 
man, afforded,  on   the  day  of  the  4th,  good 
cover  to  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Calvados  and 
Puy  dc  Dome.    Not  so  the  castle  of  Robert-le- 
Diable  at  Moulineaux,  from  which  the  Francs- 
tireurs  and  Mobiles  there  stationed  were  driven 
at  a  very  early  hour.     Whether  the  Prussians, 
as  the  French  maintained,  were  driven  from 
the  castle  during  one  of  the  many  little  engage- 
ments which  preceded  their  retirement  to  and 
beyond    Grande   Couronne,  or   whether   they 
abandoned  it  voluntarily,  the  better  to  destroy 
their  enemy  in  the  end,  certain  it  is  that  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd,  when  the  3rd  and  43rd 
regiments  marched  out  of  Rouen,  the  Chateau 
of  Robert-le-Diable  was  held  by  the  French. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
the  Prussians  had  surrounded  it,  and  at  dawn 
the  French  grand'  garde,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  was  in  Prussian  custody.     Some  battalions 
of  Mobiles,  who  marched   to  the  support  of 
their  comrades,  were  in  their  turn  attacked, 
and   speedily   retired.     About   200  of   them, 
however,  took  refuge  in  the  very  ancient  and 
picturesque    little   church,   where   they  were 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners.     The  others 
retreated   very   hurriedly  along   the  road  to 
Bourgtheroulde.     Another  version  of  this  sur- 
prise scene — prepared  with  too  much  secrecy, 
and  executed  at  too  unearthly  an  hour  to  be 
witnessed  by  any  but  those  who  actually  took 
part  in  it — is  that  the  prisoners  made  in  the 
church  were  Mobiles  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Prussian  attack  upon  the  so-called  "  Chateau." 
It  was  stated  that  after  the  capture  of  the 
fantastic  monument,   the   band   of  the   43rd 
regiment  approached  it,  and  played  the  chorus 
of  demons  from  Meyerbeer's  celebrated  opera, 
and  that,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  when  a 
captain  of  Francs-tireurs  was   brought   in   a 
prisoner,  the  musicians  struck  up  "  Grace,  grace 
pour  moi,"  from  the  same  opera,  and  that  the 
sudden  departure  of  a  regiment  of  Mobiles  was 
made   the  signal   for  performing   "Quand  je 
quittais  la  Normandie."     Reports  of  this  kind 
must  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 


cannot  be  repeated,  without  good  evidence,  as 
historical  facts.   The  highly  successful  affair  at 
Moulineaux  was  followed  by  a  general  advance 
from  Grande  Couronne,  partly  towards  Elbeuf, 
and  partly  and  principally  by  way  of  Mou- 
lineaux towards   Bourgtheroulde.     The  great 
mass  of  the  French  were  on  the  road  to  Bourg- 
theroulde,  and   between   Bourgtheroulde  and 
Brionne,  whither  they  were  ultimately  pursued. 
The  number  of  their  regular  troops  who  took 
part  in  the  action  must  have  been  very  small, 
and   were  chiefly  composed   of  Mobiles   and 
Francs-tireurs.      Many    of    the    little    bands 
seemed  to  be  fighting  (when  they  did  fight) 
each  on  its  own  account.     The  Prussians  took 
four  guns,  of  which  two  were  Armstrongs,  and 
a  great  number  of  rifles,  all  by  Remington,  and, 
as  the  Prussians  persisted  in  believing,  of  Eng- 
lish, not  American,  make.     (On  this  point  see 
note  9,  ante,  p.  262.)  On  the  Prussian  side  about 
two  incomplete  regiments,  and  half  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery  in  pro- 
portion, must  have  been  engaged — some  G,000 
or  7,000  men  in  all.     General  Roy  is  said  to 
have   had    under  his   command   upwards   of 
20,000  men,  of  whom   some    2,000  or   3,000 
were'  regular   soldiers.     The   General  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  action, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  only  a  portion  of 
his  troops  were  engaged.    On  the  5th  the  pur- 
suit was  continued,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
battle-ground   on   the   Rouen   side  were  still 
marked   by   the   knapsacks   of  two   infantry 
regiments,  which,  placed  side  by  side  and  line 
after  line,  formed  two  great  brown  squares — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from 
Grande  Couronne  to  Moulineaux.    On  the  6th, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  troops  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  action  returned  to  Rouen,  and 
were  subsequently  reinforced  by  detachments 
from   Amiens   and   elsewhere,   started  on   an 
expedition  against  the  French  troops  stationed 
at  various  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine.   General  Roy  was  thus  disposed  of,  and 
with  him  a  certain  number  of  men  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Havre  to  give  him  temporary 
assistance,  leaving  Bentheim  at  liberty  to  try 
the  strength  of  General  Peletingeas,  and,  if  he 
pleased,  of  Havre  itself,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  held  to  be  impregnable.10 
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The  people  of  Havre  were  indignant  with 
General  Peletingeas  for  the  ill  success  of  his 
enterprise,  and,  as  usual,  declaimed  against 
the  cowardice  of  the  poor  Mobiles,  some  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  fled  for  forty  miles  before 
their  returning  confidence  enabled  them  to 
rest.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  bulk  of 
General  Roy's  forces  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  the  General  himself  appealed  to  the 
public  in  favour  of  the  fugitives,  alleging, 
as  he  justly  might,  their  inexperience  in  the 
field.  Roy,  however,  was  superseded  by 
another  brigadier,  General  Soussier,  and  Pele- 
tingeas himself  by  M.  Loysel,  under  whom 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  act.  During 
the  next  fortnight  every  effort  was  made 
to  re-establish  discipline,  and  General  Loysel 
in  particular  distinguished  himself  by  his 
energy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre. 
Horses  and  carts,  hay  and  straw,  were  col- 
lected, and  every  indication  of  another  for- 
ward movement  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. On  the  13th  there  was  fig-hting 
at  Bourneville,  a  village  seven  miles  from 
Pont  Audemer,  where  the  Mobilised  National 
Guard  disputed  the  advance  of  a  body  of 
Prussians  who  were  moving  against  Honfleur. 
On  the  15th,  again,  there  were  some  slight 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  losses  were  almost 
nominal,  both  at  Bolbec  and  Romain.11 
Thus  both  sides  of  the  Seine  were  infested 
by  the  enemy,  and  yet  the  French  had  war 
vessels  and  gunboats  in  the  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Mobilised  troops,  might  perhaps 
hrve  done  something  towards  clearing  the 
country,  as  far  as  Rouen,  of  the  invaders. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  Faidherbe 
was  understood  to  be  manceuvering  by  his 
right  to  gain  the  Amiens  and  Bapaume  road, 
and  his  doing  so  of  course  facilitated  Goeben's 
preparations  to  attack  Cambray  on  the  left. 
The  French  General,  whose  army  now  counted 
about  50,000  men,  divided  into  two  corps, 
commanded  respectively  by  General  Lecointe 
(22nd),  and  General  Paulze  d'lvoy  (23rd),12  was 
not  likely  a  second  time  to  let  a  fortress  fall 
under  his  nose  without  a  harder  struggle  for 
it  than  that  by  which  he  failed  to  save 
Pe'ronne,13  and  his  numerical  superiority  was 


so  considerable  that  he  was  likely  enough  to 
succeed,  unless  indeed  Goeben  stripped  Nor- 
mandy of  its  garrison  and  brought  up  Ben- 
theim  with  the  1st  corps  to  his  support. 
When  at  length,  after  many  vague  rumours, 
Faidherbe's  intentions  became  defined,  his 
advanced  guard  was  at  Albert  (evening  of 
January  14th)  heading  towards  St.  Quentin, 
while  General  Robin  remained  at  Bapaume, 
to  which  point  the  new  regiments  formed  at 
Cherbourg  were  directed,  after  their  arrival 
at  Calais  by  sea.  Continuing  its  march,  the 
Army  of  the  North  came  within  the  crescent 
of  territory  formed  by  the  sweep  of  the 
Somme,  which  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  St.  Quentin  to  Ham,  and  then 
detours  north  to  Pe'ronne,  where  it  resumes 
its  westerly  course  to  Amiens.  Within  this 
bend  of  the  river  Faidherbe  was  far  to  the 
south  of  Bapaume  and  Cambrai,  and  even 
below  Amiens,  affording  substantial  evidence 
of  the  general  success  of  his  operations,  and 
of  the  little  ground  there  was  for  the  boast 
of  the  Germans  that  he  had  been  put  to 
flight  at  Bapaume,  and  virtually  driven  from 
the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  although  General  von  Goeben  held  La 
Fere,  Ham,  Pe'ronne,  and  Amiens  in  his 
grasp  —  the  three  last-named  fortresses  all 
along  the  line  of  the  Somme — he  had  with- 
drawn the  main  strength  of  his  divisions  to 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  (all  the  bridges  were 
destroyed),  and  fortified  the  villages  which  he 
occupied,  with  the  avowed  object  of  being 
able  to  move  against  any  point  that  might 
be  threatened.  In  this  position  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Faid- 
herbe and  of  the  capture  of  St.  Quentin;14 
and  crossing  the  river  at  Ham,-  his  advanced 
guard  came  up  with  the  French  in  the  tri- 
angle between  Beauvois,  Roupy,  and  Vermand, 
on  the  18th.  In  this  day's  fighting,  which 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  French 
claim  a  victory ;  but  German  accounts  affirm 
they  were  pressed  back  towards  St.  Quentin. 
Pouilly  had  been  captured  about  four  p.m., 
after  a  severe  struggle,  but  the  French  made 
a  determined  stand  on  the  west  of  Vermand, 
and  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  next  day  a  decisive  battle  was  fought, 
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LIEUT. -GENEEAL  VON  FABRICE,  WAR  MINISTER  OF  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY,  AND  GERMAN  GOVERNOR  OF  VERSAILLES. 


in  which  the  Germans  were  victorious.  In- 
stead of  our  usual  tactical  description — the 
result  in  this  case  being  all  that  concerns 
our  history — we  present  the  reader  with  a 
picture  of  the  battle  by  the  special  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  News  with  the  army  of 
Von  Goeben : — 

"  We  had  to  rise  yesterday  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Beauvois  was 
still  in  a  blaze.  Being  still  dark,  and  having 
other  troops  marching  before  us,  we  could 
advance  but  slowly.  When  day  broke,  we 
were  before  Savy,  a  small  village  south  of  St. 
Quentin.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  army 
was  already  engaged  with  the  16th  division, 
the  latter  coming  from  Ham.  The  unceasing 
fire  of  the  French  rifles — always  pointed  out 
to  the  Germans  by  their  officers  as  squandering 
ammunition — was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Now 
the  position  of  the  French  could  pretty  dis- 


tinctly be  made  out.  A  better  one  could  not 
be  desired.  To  fully  appreciate  it  you  must 
picture  St.  Quentin  situated  within  a  hollow, 
enclosed  by  hills ;  which  hilly  circle  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  valley  from  a  second  similar 
circumvallation.  Eastward  of  this  natural 
fortress,  about  five  thousand  paces  from  the 
second  height,  between  St.  Quentin  and  Savy, 
is  a  thick  forest  of  considerable  length,  sepa- 
rated by  a  plain  of  about  five  hundred  paces 
from  a  second  forest,  less  extensive  than  the 
former,  still  more  westward  toward  the  road  to 
Peronne,  near  Vermand.  The  French  army 
was  so  posted  on  the  second  height  as  to  have 
its  left  wing  eastward  of  St.  Quentin ;  the 
right  beyond  the  second  forest ;  and  the  bulk 
behind  both  forests,  the  forests  being  lined  with 
soldiers.  The  two  batteries  were,  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  placed  behind  the  height  separating 
the  two  forests,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed, 
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their  existence  merely  being  known  by  the 
smoke  after  the  discharge.  On  our  side  there 
was  the  16th  division  on  the  right;  the  3rd 
cavalry  division  on  the  left  wing;  the  15th 
division  in  the  centre.  The  respective  bat- 
teries were,  with  their  divisions,  and  the 
artillery  corps,  kept  in  reserve.  Altogether  we 
had  35,000  men.  As  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
French  prisoners,  the  army  of  General  Faid- 
herbe,  reinforced  at  St.  Quentin,  numbered  no 
less  than  65,000*  The  proportion  of  the 
French  and  Germans  was  more  than  two  to 
one. 

"  At  Savy  orders  were  given  to  the  infantry 
to  take  the  forests,  and  to  prepare  thtm  for 
that  purpose  three  batteries  were  mounted 
near  the  windmill  behind  Savy,  which  threw 
their  shells  partly  into  the  forests,  and  partly 
amidst  those  troops  who  were  posted  on  the 
height  connecting  them.  The  French  batteries 
likewise  began  to  roar  from  behind  the  hill, 
and  aimed  well.  I  attempted  to  follow  the 
infantry;  but  so  wide  is  the  range  of  the 
chassepots,  that  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
yards,  where  we  began  to  advance,  we  had  al- 
ready several  wounded.  The  French  rifles  are, 
in  fact,  feared  by  the  Prussians  at  long  dis- 
tances, whilst  the  danger  decreases  in  direct 
ratio  as  the  distance  becomes  shorter.  In 
other  words,  at  the  range  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  paces  and  more,  no 
Prussian  would  dream  of  discharging  his  rifle; 
and  thus  he  stands  as  it  were  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemy,  who  by  frequently  firing  makes  up 
for  the  shortcomings  of  aim.  Listening,  there- 
fore, for  a  time  to  the  peculiar  music  of  the 
French  bullets  and  grenades,  I  turned  my 
horse  round,  and  witnessed  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  gallant  cavalry  attacks  I  have  ever 
seen.  Immediately  behind  Savy  several  squad- 
rons  of  French  Dragoons  were  drawn  up  in 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  estimated  it 
at  50,000  men,  and  +he  reader  knows  of  what  raw 
material  they  were  for  the  most  part  composed.  They 
were,  besides,  disabled  on  the  march  in  consequence  of 
having  been  supplied  with  shoes  with  cardboard  soles, 
by  the  infamous  contractors,  who,  it  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped,  were  hung  for  their  villainy.  After  marching 
in  such  shoes,  in  such  weather,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy 
to  add  that  the  greater  number  of  French  soldiers  who 
fought  at  St.  Quentin  were  barefooted. 


line  against  about  an  equal  number  of  the 
King's  Hussars.  The  former  were  extremely 
nice  and  clean ;  their  horses  well  tended ; 
saddles  and  bridles  apparently  a  few  days  only 
in  use  ;  their  white  cloaks  as  if  put  on  for  the 
occasion.  The  Hussars,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  their  horses,  were  covered  with  mud ; 
their  uniforms,  usually  so  neat  and  shiny,  were 
all  soiled  from  the  lono-  and  toilsome  marches 
of  the  last  few  days.  I  was  just  instituting 
the  comparison,  when  the  Hussars,  like  light- 
ning, dashed  forward  against  the  enemy,  and 
overrode  him  in  a  pitiful  manner.  The  first 
shock  dismounted  half  of  the  French  Dragoons; 
their  white  cloaks  covered  the  ground,  or  were 
trodden  into  the  earth ;  whilst  those  who 
remained  on  their  horses  fell  under  the  heavy 
strokes  of  the  Hussars'  sharp  sabres,  or  were 
made  prisoners.  When  brought  in,  I  conversed 
with  some  of  them,  and  learned  that  they  had 
entered  the  army  only  three  weeks  before,  and 
that  previously  to  that  time  they  had  never 
been  on  a  horse's  back.* 

"  It  was  noon,  and  our  artillery  having  no 
means  of  estimating  the  effect  of  their  shells 
on  the  concealed  batteries  of  the  enemy,  left 
off  firing.  They  resumed  it  only  when  the 
French  batteries  had  changed  their  front 
towards  their  right  flank,  probably  pressed 
very  hard  by  our  third  cavalry  division,  and 
continued  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  up 
that  excellent  position.  The  forests  were 
already  in  possession  of  our  infantry.  Two 
light  and  one  heavy  battery  advanced  in 
columns  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Quentin,  leaving  the  first  forest  to  their 
left.  Before  that  forest  they  were  drawn  up 
in  line  against  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  who, 
being  in  retreat,  had  taken  position  on  the 
first  height  around  St.  Quentin.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  four  batteries  of  the  artillery  corps 
were  summoned  to  the  battle-field,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  right  of  the  former  batteries. 
Thus  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Quentin  seven 
batteries  came  into  action,  and  the  terrible 
grandeur  of  their  roaring,  and  the  whistling  of 
their  shells,  were  indescribable.     The  cavalry 

*  The  cavalry,  then,  were  fit  companions  for  the 
infantry  of  Faidherbe's  army,  and  yet  the  Germans 
themselves  allow  the  Army  of  the  North  fought  well. 
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division  continued  to  exercise  the  utmost 
pressure  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  the  16th 
division  on  his  left,  and  thus  he  had  no  other 
course  but  to  abandon  also  the  last  heights, 
and  to  fall  back  into  the  town.  One  of  the 
grandest  war-pictures  ever  witnessed  was  now 
displayed.  The  full  light  of  clay  had  already 
disappeared;  the  huge  plain  on  which  the 
fiercest  of  battles  had  raged  was  silent;  but  on 
the  right  and  left  wins;  the  cries  of  the  victo- 
rious  troops  were  heard.  When  the  enemy  was 
driven,  from  his  last  position  the  whole  long 
line  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  followed  by  the  ar- 
tillery, began  to  march  on  St.  Quentin,  drums 
beating,  banners  fluttering  in  the  air,  and 
amidst  shouts  of  'hurrah/  advanced  until 
they  had  reached  the  height  just  abandoned 
by  the  enemy.  The  batteries  were  mounted 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  town,  which  the 
15th  division  now  took  by  storm,  assisted 
by  the  16th  division,  which  attacked  the  east 
of  the  town.  The  enemy  was  no  longer  able 
to  resist,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he 
could.  .  .  .  Had  the  night  not  prevented  the 
artillery  from  continuing  their  work,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  French  soldier  to 
have  escaped." 

The  Anny  of  the  North,  which  had  so  gal- 
lantly made  head  against  the  enemy,  was 
scattered,  and  the  wonder  was,  when  the 
barefooted,  ragged  troops  were  seen  in  retreat, 
that  they  could  have  fought  at  all  against  the 
veterans  of  the  First  Army.  The  first  stage  of 
the  retreat  was  Cambrai,  where  the  General 
and  his  staff  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
January  20th,  at  two  o'clock, closely  followed  by 
the  Germans,  whose  cannon  were  audible  in  that 
fortress  on  the  same  evening.    From  Cambrai, 


the  broken  army  was  directed  on  Arras,  Douay, 
and  Lille.  The  23rd  corps,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Mobilised  Guards,  arrived  in  the  latter  town, 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  amid  the  agitation  of  the  populace, 
women  and  children  weeping  at  the  railway 
stations,  and  seeking  to  leave  for  Belgium. 
M.  Gambetta,  who  had  just  come  from  Laval, 
arrived  the  same  afternoon,  and  received 
numerous  deputations  from  the  inhabitants. 
He  delivered  one  of  his  stiring  speeches  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Prefecture,  during  which 
he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  enthusiastic 
cheers.  He  still  declared  for  resistance  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  denouncing  the  tactics  of  those 
who  took  advantage  of  partial  checks  to  pro- 
nounce the  continuance  of  the  war  impossible, 
and  conclude  a  peace  by  surprise,  he  declared 
his  belief  that  if  France  prosecuted  the 
war,  even  though  she  suffered  defeats,  her 
final  success  and  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  were 
certain.  Nor  was  General  Faidherbe  despair- 
ing, but  instantly  applied  himself  to  the 
reorganization  of  his  forces,  in  which  task  he 
was  energetically  employed  when  the  active 
operations  of  the  war  were  arrested  by  the 
truce  of  January  28th.  In  the  meantime 
General  von  Goeben,  continuing  his  advance, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country 
bounded  b}r  a  line  as  far  north  as  Chateau 
Cambresis,  Cambrai,  Douay,  and  Arras; 
while  Loysel,  with  the  army  of  Havre,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  a  superior  Prussian  force  from 
Rouen.  Thus  vanished  the  hope  of  Paris  in 
the  Army  of  the  North,  as  in  the  Army  of  the 
Loire.  Let  us  now  see  what,  in  the  meantime, 
were  the  prospects  of  deliverance  in  the  East. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXXIV. 


1  The  Northern  Army  had  heen  organized  successively  by 
Generals  Faroe,  Lecointe,  and  Bourbaki,  before  Faidherbe  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

2  In  addition  to  the  biographical  notice  of  Faidherbe,  {ante, 
pp.260,  261,  note  5,)  the  following-  appreciation  of  his  character, 
from  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Men  of  the  Third  Republic,'' 
in  the  Daily  News,  may  be  acceptable.    The  writer  says  : 

"  If  M.  Gambetta  were  President,  General  Faidherbe  would 
be  his  War  Minister,  and  the  French  Army  would  be  managed 
by  a  smileless  general  of  the  Cassius  type,  lean  and  thoughtful. 
There  are  Clianzyists  and  Faidherbists,  the  former  perhaps  pre- 
dominating over  the  latter;  but  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  dark, 
spectacled  face  of  the  hero  of  Bapaume,  Pont  Noyelle,  and  St. 
Quentin,  to  guess  that  he  would  intellectually  outweigh  two 


such  men  as  his  rival.  Clianzy  has  dash,  spirit,  and  all  the 
brilliant  qualities  which,  in  prosperous  campaigns,  carry  French- 
men from  victory  to  victory.  It  would  be  a  very  melancholy 
business  for  any  ill-commanded  army  that  came  across  his  path. 
Faidherbe  is  not  only  the  man  for  adverse  times,  as  he  conclu- 
sively proved  during  the  late  war,  but  if  he  were  entrusted  with 
a  well-equipped  army  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign,  there  is  pro- 
bably not  a  living  general  who  could  make  him  budge  from  his 
positions.  This  further  difference  exists  between  the  two  captains 
who  are  to  be  the  champions  of  the  '  revanche,' — as  the  hotter- 
headed  Frenchmen  hope, — that  Chanzy  is  in  politics  a  free  lance, 
moderate  Republican  to-day,  to-morrow  possibly  a  Royalist  or 
an  Imperialist,  with  the  baton  of  Field-Marshal  on  his  scutcheon, 
and  a  ducal  coronet  on  his  brougham.    Faidherbe  has  declared 
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himself  to  be  a  Gambettist  in  terms  so  plain  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  recant  even  if  lie  would.  This  accounts  for 
his  being-  viewed  by  the  Government  with  a  cool  and  careful  eye." 

3  A  German  telegram  stated  that  after  the  villages  were  taken 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses  across  the  valley  of 
the  Hallue;  and  another  added  to  this  information,  that  the 
"  pursuit ''  was  interrupted  by  night  setting  in. 

4  It  was  thought  at  the  time,  that  the  sortie  on  the  21st  of 
December  {ante,  p.  370)  was  intended  to  co-operate  with  the 
advance  of  Faidherbe. 

6  An  order  of  the  day  appeared  at  Lille,  in  which  General 
Faidherbe  congratulated  his  troops  on  the  gallantry  they  had 
shown  in  the  engagement  at  Pont  Noyellcs,  or  the  Hallue, — the 
action  is  known  by  either  name  ;  and  on  "  the  glorious  success  " 
which  had  been  their  reward.  He  praised  the  artillerymen  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  had  handled  their  guns  y 
and  the  infantry  for  having  retained  their  positions  with  firmness, 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  Mobiles  and  the  Mobilised 
Guards,  "  seasoned  from  day  to  day  by  marches  and  engage- 
ments," had  proved  that  they  deserved  his  confidence.  Never- 
theless, he  found  it  necessary  to  add  :  "  The  General  Command- 
ing-iu-Chief  has  ascertained  that  a  small  number  of  men, 
forgetting  their  duties,  had  disbanded  themselves  both  before  and 
after  the  battle.  Severe  examples  will  be  made.''  We  have  seen 
how  often  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Army  of  the  Loire. 

6  The  telegram  alluded  to  was  dated  from  Versailles,  January 
5th,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  General  Manteuffel  reports  that  at  noon  on  the  2nd,  the 
enemy,  with  large  masses  of  troops,  assumed  the  offensive.  The 
Stubberg  brigade  at  Sapignies  repulsed  till  evening  all  the 
attacks,  with  slight  loss  on  our  own,  and  great  loss  on  the 
enemy's  side.  It  made  250  prisoners.  On  the  3rd,  General  von 
Goeben,  with  the  15th  division  and  a  detachment  under  Prince 
Albrecht  the  younger,  gloriously  maintained  the  position  at 
Bap.iume,  against  the  hostile  Northern  Army,  and  made  200 
prisoners.  The  enemy's  losses  were  extraordinarily  heavy,  and 
during  the  night  he  commenced  a  retreat,  pursued  by  our 
cavalry."  The  mystification  is  obvious  enough,  as  it  is  strictly 
true  that  Goeben  was  not  driven  out  of  Bapaumc,  while  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  was  driven  out  of  all  the  villages  mentioned 
in  the  text,  which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  that  position. 

7  Some  of  the  journals  printed  a  field  letter  from  a  cuirassier 
in  the  regiment,  which,  according  to  General  Goeben's 
statement,  had  followed  Faidherbe  up  after  the  action  at  Ba- 
paurae.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  affair  which  brought  part 
of  his  corps  into  actual  contact  with  the  French  infantry,  is  not 
very  clear  or  trustworthy.  It  states  there  were  two  battalions 
of  the  French,  one  of  them  being  a  battalion  of  the  20th  Chas- 
seurs, and  that  they  formed  squares,  and  were  actually  ridden 
down.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  same  letter,  that  a  ravine  pre- 
vented a  part  of  the  attacking  squadrons  from  closing  with  the 
enemy,  and  interfered  with  the  Cuirassiers  reaping  the  full  advan- 
tage gained  by  breaking  the  latter.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  said  to  have  been  "considerable" — a  very  vague  expression. 
The  cavalry,  according  to  this  statement,  lost  thirty  of  their 
number  only ;  but  they  suffered  more  severely  in  horses,  and  as 
some  of  their  killed  were  shot  clean  through  cuirass  and  body,  it 
is  plain  they  charged  home.  The  two  accounts  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposiug  that  the  Cuirassiers  charged  up  to  the  ravine  which 
unexpectedly  obstructed  their  advance,  and  thus  received  the  fire 
of  the  French  within  fifty  paces,  as  Faidherbe  states. 

8  The  number  of  the  French  who  marched  from  Havre, 
against  a  detachment  of  Goeben's  army  at  Yvetot,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  was  about  3,000.  The  fighting  was  confined  to 
the  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  eventually  the  French  were  driven 
back,  with  a  loss  of  200  in  prisoners,  as  far  as  the  lines  of  Havre. 

9  Such  was  the  "  general  idea  "  communicated  to  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  at  Rouen.  The  interesting  particulars 
which  follow,  concerning  the  fighting  with  General  Roy,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  are  from  the  same  letter,  which,  however,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  engagements  with  that  general  at  Boudle 
and  Moulineaux,  on  the  30th  of  December. 

10  The  lines  of  Havre  could  only  be  approached  by  two  roads, 
which  were  commanded  by  batteries.  The  fire  of  the  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbour  could  also  be  brought  to  bear  in  case  of  need. 


11  The  action  at  St.  Romain  was  made  a  good  deal  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Havre.  It  occurred  between  Mocquart's  corps 
and  the  Francs-tireurs  of  Havre  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Prussian 
corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  two  guns,  on  the 
other.  The  various  newspaper  accounts  were  very  conflicting. 
The  Prussians  and  French  are  said  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
matched  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the  French  had  no  guns.  One 
account  said  that  the  French  were  "surprised,"  but  if  so  they 
contrived  to  recover  from  the  impression  caused  by  the  enemy's 
sudden  onslaught,  as  we  are  assured  the  "  fighting  lasted  from 
ten  o'clock  till  three."  The  French  lost  five  men  killed,  and 
ten  wounded,  and  claim  to  have  put  the  Prussians  to  flight,  and 
to  have  killed  or  wouuded  "  at  least  fifty.''  It  is  clear  that  a 
five  hours'  fight  which  led  to  no  greater  loss  than  fifteen  men 
hors  de  combat  could  not  have  been  of  a  very  desperate 
character.  The  Prussians  withdrew  in  the  direction  ot 
Bolbec,  where  it  is  said  they  revenged  themselves  by  burn- 
ing eight  houses  and  a  large  country  house,  and  even  shot 
at  the  firemen.  The  French  are  said  to  have  kept  their  positions. 
One  of  the  Havre  papers,  after  a  dramatic  account  of  the  fight, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  continued  thus :  "  Our  men  in 
pursuing  them  had  to  wade  through  real  pools  of  blood,  and 
found  several  corpses.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Prussians 
requisitioned  five  carriages,  including  a  couple  of  two-horse 
waggons,  to  transport  their  killed  and  wounded  ;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  lost  officers,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
action  they  hoisted  the  white  flag  over  tlieir  ambulance.  The 
death  of  the  brave  Bellanger  and  our  comrades  was  avenged.  It 
we  had  had  any  cavalry,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  single  Prussian 
would  have  escaped  from  the  iron  circle  within  which  the  Francs- 
tireurs  strove  to  enclose  them." 

12  Some  of  the  telegraphic  dispatches  mistook  this  name,  and 
made  of  General  Paulze  d'lvoy  two  generals,  named  re- 
spectively, Paulze  and  Ivoy. 

13  The  surrender  of  Peronne  took  Faidherbe  by  surprise.  On 
the  12th  of  January  he  wrote  from  Arras  to  the  Commissary  ot 
the  Defence  at  Lille :  "  On  my  arrival  at  Arras  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  Peronne  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians, 
although  I  had  been  cloarly  informed  that  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Bapaume,  the  siege  had  been 
raised,  and  the  besieging  artillery  withdrawn  from  before  the 
fort.  Since  then  I  had  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the  Prussian 
army,  on  the  faith  of  the  daily  accounts  which  announced  that  the 
bombardment  had  not  recommenced.  What  has  then  occurred? 
If  you  learn,  let  me  know.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  bom- 
bardment the  artillery  of  Peronne  had  silenced  the  siege  guns, 
and  that  the  defences  of  the  fortress  remained  uninjured." 

The  next  day  (January  13th),  he  wrote  from  Achiet,  both  to 
the  Commissary  General  of  Defence  and  the  Minister  of  War: 
"  I  have  decided  that  the  Commandant  of  the  fort  of  Peronne 
shall  be  brought  before  a  court-martial  to  render  an  account  of 
his  surrender  of  that  fortress  while  the  fortifications  were  un- 
injured, and  whilst  an  army  of  relief  was  manoeuvring  within 
five  or  six  miles  in  order  to  assist  him." 

A  few  days  later  we  hear  of  Colonel  Gamier,  the  late  Com- 
mandant of  Peronne,  being  at  Lille,  (on  parole,  of  course), 
prepared  to  defend  his  conduct  in  surrendering  the  place.  His 
statement  was  that  nearly  half  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  the  Prussian  batteries,  which  were  formed  of  heavy 
guns  borrowed  from  La  Fere,  before  the  surrender  was  made, 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whose  distress  he  finally 
yielded. 

14  According  to  General  Faidherbe's  dispatch,  telegraphed  from 
Lille,  January  18th,  the  Prussians  at  St.  Quentin  had  provoked 
him  by  demanding  a  sum  of  548,000f.  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
being  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  exactions,  he  despatcheJ 
Colonel  Isnard,  with  a  flying  column  (part  of  the  garrison  of 
Cambrai),  to  call  them  to  account.  That  officer  encountered 
the  enemy  at  Castelet  Bellicourt,  and,  on  the  16th,  entered  St. 
Quentin,  from  which  place  the  Germans  fled  in  disorder,  leaving 
130  French  prisoners,  a  considerable  store  of  provisions,  and  two 
guns.  St.  Quentin,  it  would  appear,  was  occupied  in  greater 
strength  after  the  engagement  at  Vermand  or  Beauvois  on  the 
18th,  and  the  next  day  the  troops  which  had  entered  united  with 
those  in  the  field  to  fight  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

OPERATIONS   IN  THE   EAST:  GARIBALDI   AND 
BOUBBAKI. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Delegate  Government — A  false  position  and 
its  consequences — Troops  organised  at  Dole — Emergency 
caused  by  the  Advance  of  Werder — Garibaldi  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  adopt  guerilla  modes  of  warfare — The 
Scene  of  his  operations  between  the  Saone  and  the  Ognon 
— His  plans  of  resistance  thwarted — Fighting  at  Talmay — 
Cross  purposes  and  mystifications — Garibaldi's  Proclama- 
tion at  Amange — His  action  against  the  Jesuits  at  Dole — 
Difficulty  of  procuring  Arms — Impudence  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Rhone — Roads  and  Bridges  destroyed  by  the  French 
— The  General  and  the  Captain  of  Engineers— Garibaldi  at 
Genlis :  a  quiet  rebuke— Destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  Pon- 
tailler — Strategy  of  Beyer  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  Gari- 
baldi's Free  Corps — Affair  at  St.  Jean  de  Losne— Arrival  of 
the  Breton  Legion — The  Enemy  withdraws  his  reconnaissances 
south  of  Dijon — Gambetta's  Strategy  again — Line  of  the 
Jura  abandoned — Garibaldi's  base  transferred  toAutun — The 
Breton  Legion  desert — The  4th  Brigade  under  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi — Troubles  with  the  Ecclesiastics  at  Autun — Change 
in  the  command  and  destination  of  the  Army  of  the  East — 
Positions  of  the  Garibaldians,  November  16th— Positions  of 
the  Germans— Affairs  of  Auxon  and  Chatillou — Expedition 
against  Dijon — Garibaldi  at  Prenois  and  Lantenay — Repulse 
of  the  Germans — Rally  of  the  Enemy  and  Retreat  of  the 
Garibaldians  —  Battle  of  Autun  —  Movements  of  General 
Cremer — Actions  at  Chateanueuf  and  Nuits — Situation 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire — Withdrawal 
of  the  Enemy  from  Dijon,  and  occupation  by  Garibaldi — 
The  new  Army  of  the  East  commanded  by  Bourbaki — The 
Siege  of  Belfort — Engagement  at  Arcey,  between  Villersexel 
and  Montbeliard— Battle  of  Hericourt,  and  Retreat  on  Besan- 
Qon — Garibaldi  at  Dijon — Strategy  of  Man  teuflel,  command- 
ing the  Army  of  the  South— Military  situation  at  the  time 
of  the  Armistice. 

We  have  briefly  recorded  the  arrival  of  Gari- 
baldi in  France  on  the  7th  of  October,  invited 
by  the  Delegate  Goverment  at  Tours  (ante, 
p.  65) ;  also  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges,  and  arrival  at 
Besaneon,  October  16th  (not  14th,  as  stated, 
ante,  p.  90) ;  and  his  manifesto  in  favour  of 
"  Republican  France  "  and  "  Humanitarian 
Future"  (ante,  p.  159).  We  have  also  re- 
marked on  the  jealousy  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  French  officers,  and  how  General 
Cambriels  resigned  his  command,  partly  in 
consequence  of  his  indisposition  to  co-operate 
with  the  hero  of  Mentana.  But  there  were  other 
circumstances,  not  yet  alluded  to,  which  show 
that  Garibaldi  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  false  position.  Notwithstanding  the 
affected  ^enthusiasm  with  which  M.  Cremieux 
first  received  the  suggestion  for  bringing  him 
into  France,  and  the  mighty  effect  which  he 
thought  could  be  produced  if  it  were  possible 
to  convey  him  into  Paris,1  the  old  man  made 
quite  a  scene  when  he  heard  that  Garibaldi  was 


really  coming.  Raising  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  in  the  French  manner — and  we 
know  of  what  expression  M.  Cremieux'*  fea- 
tures were  capable — he  declared,  "there  wanted 
but  this  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the 
country  !"2  We  understand  well  enough  that 
the  sympathies  of  M.  Cremieux  and  his  col- 
leagues were  not  with  the  "  Universal  Re- 
public ;"  but  history  has  a  right  to  condemn 
them  for  being  deficient  in  the  manliness  to 
act  on  their  convictions.  They  desired  to  stand 
well  with  the  extreme  party,  and  their  hope 
was  that  Garibaldi  would  be  too  well  guarded 
in  Caprera  ever  to  set  foot  in  France.  His 
coming  was  like  a  thunderclap.  The  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Republican  Cabinet 
how  to  render  his  presence  innocuous,  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  offer  him 
the  command  of  some  250  or  300  volunteers  at 
Chambery.  The  fact  that  Garibaldi  held  the 
rank  of  full  general  in  the  Italian  army  should 
have  protected  him  from  this  insult,  even  were 
it  forgotten  that  he  had  been  generalissimo  and 
dictator  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
as  the  conqueror  of  Naples,  had  held  a  crown  in 
his  gift.  In  a  letter  which  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  welcome  he  had  received,  and  his  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  be  of  greater  use,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Ca- 
prera the  next  morning.  The  Delegate  Govern- 
ment, which  had  dared  to  insult  the  man  whose 
age  and  antecedents  were  at  least  entitled  to 
respect,  dared  not  face  the  storm  which  they 
feared  his  departure  would  raise.  The  Reds 
of  Marseilles  would,  at  least,  refuse  to  let  him 
embark,  and  would  perhaps  place  him  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  they  could  raise,  to  carry 
out  their  extreme  views.  Among  them  were 
men  not  only  of  the  stamp  of  Cluseret  and  the 
leading  enthusiasts  of  the  Revolution,  but  too 
many  of  the  genuine  Marseillaise  class,  whose 
political  vocabulary  was  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Ca  ira,  and  whose  very  war-cry  was  a  blunder 
in  the  shape  of  "Vive  Galibaldi."3  Before  the 
hour  of  his  departure,  the  delegates,  influenced 
by  these  considerations,  tendered  Garibaldi  a 
commission  as  commander  of  all  the  Free  Corps 
of  the  military  zone  of  the  Vosges,  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Paris,  and  of  a  brigade  of  Gardes 
Mobiles.     Garibaldi  therefore  went  to  Besan- 
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con,  as  we  have  before  related,  taking  Dole 
on  his  way,  and  was  joined  there  a  little  later 
by  his  sons  Menotti  and  Ricciotti,  and  the  gal- 
lant Bossack,  Canzio,  and  others  of  his  old 
friends  and  companions  in  arms. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  when  the  old  chief, 
after  a  conference  with  Gambetta  at  Besancon, 
returned  to  Dole,  he  found  intelligence  awaiting 
him  of  the  advance  of  General  von  Werder, 
who  had  reached  Vesoul  on  the  18th,  after 
continual  conflicts  with  the  Francs-tireurs  of 
the  Vosges  {ante,  pp.  91,  92).  All  the  troops  he 
could  scrape  together  were  organized  in  two 
brigades,  the  one  commanded  hy  General 
Bossack,  the  other  by  Menotti  Garibaldi.4 
They  numbered  3,535  men,  without  horses  5 
and  without  cannon;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  light  corps  of  150  men  not  yet 
brigaded,  acting  as  eclaireurs  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ognon,  and  a  company  of  100 
Genoese  at  head  -  quarters,  commanded  by 
Razetto.6     As    for     the    character    of    these 


troops,  there  were  brave  fellows  among  them 
in  all  ranks,  but  many  of  them  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  soldiers  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
dressed  in  fanciful  costumes,  with  gorgeously 
plumed  caps.7  The  value  of  the  force  as  a 
machine  of  war  may  be  further  judged  of  from 
the  fact,  that  when  a  little  later  its  numbers,  at 
Autun,  were  augmented  to  15,000  men,  there 
were  200  colonels  on  its  strength  ! 

With  such  troops  what  could  be  done  in 
the  sudden  emergency  caused  by  the  advance  of 
Werder?  Without  cavalry,  without  guns,  with 
his  staff"  mounted  on  light  cart-horses,  and 
with  such  an  ill-assorted  body  of  volunteers, 
armed  with  percussion  muskets,8  Garibaldi 
would  have  been  mad  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  tried  Badeners  and  the  sturdy 
Landwehr  of  the  14th  Army  Corps.  His  true 
policy  was  plainly  that  which  he  adopted — to 
plan  ambuscades,  and  to  retard,  if  possible, 
the  march  of  the  Prussians  by  a  continual  show 
of  resistance  at  various  points,  rather  than  by 
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serious  fighting.  For  these  operations,  Dole 
and  Mont-Rolland  became  his  base,  and  the 
delta  between  the  Saone  and  the  Ognon  his 
principal  scene  of  action.  On  the  21st  of 
October  the  enemy  first  came  in  view  of 
Garibaldi's  scouts;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
his  strategical  object  was  to  surround  the 
forest  of  Serre,  in  which  some  Garibaldians 
were  posted,  and  gain  the  railway  east  of 
Dole,  so  as  to  isolate  Besan con  and  Belfort,  and 
then  march  on  Dijon  by  way  of  Auxonne. 
Garibaldi  made  his  dispositions  for  defence  on 
this  hypothesis  ;  but  on  the  next  day  but  one 
(October  23rd)  he  received  intelligence  from 
General  Cambriels,  at  Besancon,  that  he  had 
been  fighting  all  day,  and  was  menaced  on 
every  side.  He  begged  Garibaldi  to  requisition 
the  necessary  railway  trains,  and  send  a  few 
battalions  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  right.  Gari- 
baldi immediately  determined  on  the  more 
chivalrous  of  the  two  courses  open  to  him,  and 
postponing  his  own  plans,  inarched  in  the 
direction  of  Besancon,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  man  who  had  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him.  To  their  surprise,  the 
Garibaldians  did  not  fall  in  with  the  enemy, 
and,  returning  to  Dole  at  night  found  this 
remarkable  fact  accounted  for  by  another 
despatch  from  Cambriels,  informing  them  that 
the  intended  movement  would  be  useless,  as 
the  enemy  had  quitted  his  positions,  and 
appeared  to  have  moved  away  up  the  course 
of  the  Ognon.  The  Germans,  in  fact,  had 
advanced  from  Gray  to  Pesme,  and  Garibaldi 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow. 
To  this  complication  succeeded  another,  and 
equally  remarkable  one.  We  have  recorded 
(ante,  p.  165)  that  Werder's  advance  after  he 
left  Gray  was  countermanded  in  consequence 
of  his  troops  being  needed  to  guard  the  left  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  now  marching  down 
from  Metz.  This  marching  and  counter- 
marching gave  rise  to  the  most  contradictory 
intelligence.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  watch 
the  mystification  of  Bordone.  General  Cam- 
briels telegraphs  a  positive  assurance  that  the 
Prussians  are  marching  in  the  direction  of 
Gray.  "  What  must  the  reader  think  of  that," 
exclaims  Bordone,  "  when  I  state  that  we  had 
ourselves  seen  them  marching  from  Gray  on 


Pesme  ! "°  There  followed  from  these  com- 
plications this  further  inconvenience,  that  a 
military  chest  of  50,000  francs,  which  Gari- 
baldi sorely  needed  to  pay  his  men,  and  which 
he  expected  to  find  on  his  return  to  Dole,  had 
been  sent  elsewhere  for  fear  the  Prussians 
should  seize  it. 

So  the  Germans,  though  in  no  great  strength 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Werder's  main  force 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  continued  to 
advance  ;  and  Garibaldi  prepared  his  measures 
independent  of  any  assistance  that  he  could 
hope  for  from  the  Army  of  the  East,  or 
from  Auxonne.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  able  to  link  his  forces  with  those  of 
Colonel  Lavalle,  president  of  the  committee 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of 
Dijon,  and  who  now  occupied  Pontailler  and 
its  environs,  by  extending  his  line  in  that 
direction.  Lavalle,  however,  sustained  the  first 
onset  of  the  enemy. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  27th, 
it  was  known  that  mischief  was  intended, 
and  at  an  early  hour  a  force  of  1,200  Germans 
surprised  the  village  of  Talmay,  which  was 
weakly  defended  by  a  portion  of  Lavalle's 
force,  consisting  of  a  few  companies  of  mobilised 
National  Guards  from  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  who,  being  very  badly  armed  and  off 
their  guard,  were  speedily  defeated  and  made 
prisoners.  Intelligence  of  this  affair  having 
reached  Colonel  Lavalle,  he  marched  upon 
Talmay,  and  turned  the  tables  upon  the  victors. 
About  the  same  time  an  ambush,  which  had 
been  established  by  Garibaldi  on  a  bridge  over 
the  Ognon,  repulsed  the  Germans  with  heavy 
loss,  the  Garibaldians,  on  higher  ground,  being 
enabled  to  open  a  severe  fire  upon  their  oppo- 
nents on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  Captures 
were  also  made  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
so  that  altogether  the  Garibaldians  had  no 
reason  to  feel  disheartened  by  the  opening  of 
their  campaign.  The  Germans,  pursuing 
their  own  policy,  and  by  no  means  dreading 
the  head  that  was  likely  to  be  made  against 
them  in  this  quarter,  now  evacuated  Vesoul; 
and  Garibaldi  transferred  his  head-quarters  to 
Amano-e,  between  five  and  six  miles  north-east 
of  Dole,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Serre.  A 
day  or    two   afterwards,  on    hearing  of    the 
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fall  of  Dijon  (October  30th),  he  returned  to 
Dole. 

While  at  Amange  (October  29th)  Garibaldi 
published  the  proclamation  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  (ante,  pp.  159, 
160),  and  thus  rashly  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  a  religious  and  political  fer- 
ment, which  a  cooler  judgment  would  have 
avoided  at  this  crisis.  The  priests  already 
hated  him,  and  since  his  arrival  at  Dole  he 
had  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  avoid 
taking  decisive  action  against  the  Jesuits,  by 
expelling  them  from  the  city.10  This  mani- 
festo, which  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  future 
Universal  Republic,  and  denounced  every  form 
of  government  and  society,  except  his  own 
ideal,  was  ill  calculated  to  soothe  the  irritated 
feeling  which  already  existed,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  extended  to  such  of  the 
troops  as  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests.  The  difficulties  of  the  military  situ- 
ation needed  not  this  aggravation ;  for  not 
only  were  the  troops  ill-armed  with  old- 
fashioned  muskets,  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  and  ill- 
clothed,  but  no  remonstrances  and  appeals 
had  yet  procured  for  them  a  proper  supply  of 
cartridges.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  old  chief's  temper  was  tried, 
and  his  endeavours  to  create  an  efficient 
force  systematically  thwarted  by  the  petty 
officials,  the  following  instance  may  suffice  : 
It  was  understood  there  was  an  abun- 
dant store  of  Chassepots  and  Remingtons 
at  Lyons,  but  on  being  appealed  to  for  a  sup- 
ply the  Prefect  of  the  Rhone,  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour,  replied  in  person  to  the  envoy  of 
the  Head  Quarters'  Staff,  that  they  must  be 
contented  with  bayonets  !  The  chief  of  the 
staff  then  wrote  a  sharp  letter  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  sarcastically,  but  most  truly,  ob- 
served :  "Bayonets  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers 
would  be  as  little  likely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  as  Proclamations:" — a  fair 
enough  hit,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  the  policy  of 
the  Delegate  Government.  The  Prefect  re- 
joined that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  address 
him  in  such  language,  and  that  he  (the  chief  of 
Garibaldi's  staff)  might  for  the  future  spare  his 
advice  and  his  telegrams,  for  that  he  would 
not  again  reply  to  him. 


As  we  have  seen,  from  the  lost  opportunity 
on  the  27th,  the  damage  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  concerted  plan  of  operations  and  a  cordial 
understanding  was  not  confined  to  matters  of 
detail,  but  vitiated  the  most  important  military 
operations.  u  The  mania  of  the  French  for 
breaking  up  roads  and  destroying  bridges  in 
order  to  cast  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
enemy  was  not  confined  to  fugitives  in  fear  of 
their  lives,  but  assumed  the  form  of  systematic 
folly,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  War 
himself,  precisely  as  he  ordered  the  movements 
of  troops  according  to  his  own  notions  of 
strategical  action.  On  the  24th,  when  the 
Germans  were  moving  on  the  Ognon,  orders 
were  telegraphed  from  Tours,  both  to  Cam- 
briels  and  Garibaldi,  that  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Doubs  from  Besancon  were  to  be  mined 
and  charged  ready  for  blowing  up  at  an  in- 
stant's notice.  General  Cambriels  did  not 
dispute  the  fiat,  but  Garibaldi  telegraphed  to 
the  Divisionary  Engineer  at  Fraisans,  that  he 
was  to  do  nothing  more  than  prepare  the 
chambers,  and  await  direct  orders  from  the 
staff  of  Garibaldi  before  proceeding  further. 
Very  different  had  been  the  conduct  of 
Cambriels'  staff.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
a  captain  of  Engineers  arrived  at  Dole,  having 
come  by  special  train  from  Besancon  with 
orders  to  blow  up  the  bridge  at  Garibaldi's 
own  quarters.  This  officer  persisted,  and  the 
correspondent  of  an  English  paper  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dole,  says  that  he  was 
even  insolent  to  Garibaldi,  who  suddenly 
opened  the  door,  and  calling  an  officer,  oixlered 
him  under  arrest.  Having  been  conducted 
to  the  Commandant  de  Place,  he  made  a  state- 
ment which  rendered  it  necessary  to  despatch 
an  officer  in  a  special  train  half-way  to  Besan- 
con in  order  to  stop  the  work  of  destruction. 
Four  bridges  were  found  to  be  already  mined, 
and  were  to  have  been  blown  up  that  night. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  in  the  event  of  their 
being  beaten. 

How  soon  a  panic-stricken  Frenchman  loses 
his  head  was  further  evinced  the  same  after- 
noon, when  Garibaldi  and  his  staff  went  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition  as  far  as  Genlis,  more 
than  half-way  on  the  road  to  Dijon.     As  they 
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were  about  to  return,  a  man  in  the  crowd, 
exclaimed,  "  To  Lyons,  General ! "  Garibaldi 
replied  in  his  well-known  firm  and  reassuring 
manner,  "  Why  Lyons  ?  Lyons  is  behind  us. 
We  are  not  yet  in  such  a  desperate  position  as 
to  be  forced  to  fly."  Few  who  ever  heard 
Garibaldi  speak  were  not  charmed  and  con- 
vinced. The  hearts  of  these  men  were  instantly 
won.  "  It  is  true !  it  is  true ! "  they  cried. 
"  Lone;  live  Garibaldi  ! "  At  Callonges  the 
General  was  informed  by  the  Mayor  that  the 
road  was  broken  up.  "  By  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  By  the  Prussians,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Where  are  the  Prussians  ? "  inquired  Gari- 
baldi. "  On  the  other  side  of  Dijon,"  answered 
the  Mayor,  who,  we  must  conclude,  was  not 
aware  that  the  town  was  at  that  moment 
under  fire,  if  not  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
"  How  could  they  break  the  roads,  then  ?  "  re- 
torted Garibaldi.  In  fact,  however,  the  roads 
were  impassable,  and  they  had  no  doubt  been 
broken  by  the  French  themselves  to  prevent 
pursuit.  On  arriving  at  Genlis,  Garibaldi  in- 
quired, "  Is  the  telegraph  broken  on  this  line  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Who  broke  it  ?  "  "  We  don't  know." 
"  Where  are  the  Prussians  ?  "  "  We  can't  tell." 
"  This  ignorance  is  as  shameful  as  it  is  wilful," 
he  sternly  exclaimed.  One  of  those  fine  inci- 
sive rebukes  which  the  friends  of  Garibaldi 
know  he  is  capable  of  when  any  meanness  of 
spirit,  or  other  manifestation  hateful  to  him, 
provokes  it,  closed  the  conversation.  The 
Mayor  piteously  asked,  "  Where  are  the 
French?"  "Are  not  you  French?"  said 
Garibaldi;  and  no  other  answer  would  he 
give. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Pontailler 
is  another  example  of  that  insensate  folly  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Pontailler  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Saone,  and  it  was  held,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  troop  of  Lavalle.  In 
the  grey  light  of  early  morning,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed,  the  patriotic  Colonel 
was  peering  through  the  light  mist  over  the 
country  in  front  of  his  positions,  when  he 
believed  he  saw  a  battery  of  two  mitrail- 
leuses in  position.  One  of  the  gendarmes 
who  accompanied  him  did  not  believe  they 
were  mitrailleuses,  and  offered  to  go  and 
reconnoitre.      Colonel  Lavalle   was    positive, 


and  to  make  all  sure  blew  up  the  bridge.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  supposed 
mitrailleuses  wei*e  two  ploughs.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  bridge  was  probably  a  result  of 
the  order  issued  for  destroying  the  bridges 
over  the  Doubs,  and  it  prevented  the  Gari- 
baldians  that  were  posted  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Serre  from  moving  against  the  left 
flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  incident 
is  by  no  means  of  slight  consequence,  as  it 
shows  the  confusion  of  the  military  situation 
in  the  east,  and  assists  us  to  account  for  the 
unobstructed  march  of  General  Beyer  on  Dijon, 
and  the  free  use  he  made  of  his  opportunity 
to  push  his  reconnaissances  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saone.  Garibaldi  did  not  possess  the 
means  of  bridging  the  river,  and  besides  the 
bridge  of  Pontailler,  the  bridges  of  Pesme 
and  Lamarche  were  blown  up. 

The  strategical  object  of  Beyer,  after  the 
capture  of  Dijon,  was  probably  to  reach 
Chagny,  and  cut  the  railway  lines  at  that  im- 
portant centre ;  or,  perhaps,  avoiding  Chagny, 
to  gain  Nevers,  his  purpose  in  either  case 
being  to  open  the  road  to  Lyons  and  the 
south,  and  interpose  a  barrier  between  that 
part  of  France  and  the  forces  investing 
Paris.  His  reconnaissances  extended  as  far 
south  as  Nuits,  Auxonne,  and  St.  Jean  de 
Losne;  but  at  these  and  every  other  point 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone  he  was  met 
by  the  free  corps  of  Garibaldi,  and  prevented 
from  crossing  the  river.  The  dispositions  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  at  these  and  other 
points  were  taken  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  Dijon  became  known  to  Garibaldi  on  the 
30th  of  October,  and  wherever  the  enemy 
was  met  some  slight  skirmishing  took  place, 
though  nothing  important,  except  at  St. 
Jean  de  Losne,  where,  during  the  first  week 
in  November,  the  enemy  made  three  several 
attempts,  aided  by  artillery  and  mitrailleuses, 
to  cross  the  river.  The  result  was  that  he 
withdrew  from  Nuits  and  Beaune,  and  retired 
to  Dijon.  In  the  meantime,  Garibaldi  had 
been  reinforced  at  Dole  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Breton  legion,  estimated  at  a  thousand  strong. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  first  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Bossack,  but  took  no  part 
in  the   operations  just   referred   to.      About 
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the  same  time  General  Cambriels  retired  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Michel. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Garibaldi's  force 
at  Dole   relative   to  the   enemy   on   the   one 
hand,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  on 
the   other,   when   the   Delegate   Government, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Lyons  and  the  South 
of  France,  resolved  on  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  denies  of  the  Morvan  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Seine 
from  that  of  the  Loire.    Garibaldi  and  his  staff 
had  no  better  opinion  of  Gambetta's  strategy 
than  had  D'Aurelle  cle  Paladines  or  Chanzy. 
The   fact  that  the  enemy    had  possession  of 
Dijon  only  rendered  it  the  more  necessary,  in 
the  old  General's  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition at  Dole,  and  guard  the  iines  of  railway 
from  Besancon  and  Belfort,  which  assured  the 
communications  of  the  east  with  the    south 
of  France.     But  the  Minister's  will  was  not 
to  be    disputed.      The  line    of  the  Jura  was 
to  be  abandoned,  with  the  exception  that  gar- 
risons   were    to    be    left    at    Besancon    and 
Auxonne,  and  Colonel  Brunet,  who  occupied 
Chagny   with    artillery,    was    ordered   to  co- 
operate with  Garibaldi,  while  the  latter  was 
to  make  it  his  especial  business  to  cover  the 
roads   to    Nevers.      The  strategical  point  for 
these  operations  was  evidently  Autun,  and  to 
Autun    accordingly    the    forces    of  Garibaldi 
were  removed   by  railway  on  the  night   be- 
tween the  9th  and  10th  of  November.     But 
here   a   strange  circumstance   has  to    be   re- 
lated.    The  Breton  legion,  and  even  its  com- 
mander, M.  Domalain,  had  shown  some  very 
unpleasant  signs  of  insubordination  at  Dole, 
owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  the  causes 
at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  namely,  the 
religious  antagonism  of  men  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests  to  Garibaldi,  and  the  spirit  of 
professional  and  national  jealousy  which  had 
already  thrown  so  many  obstacles  in  his  way. 
On  leaving  Dole  the  legion  was  turned  from 
the    route    to  Autun,  by    order  of   its  com- 
mandant,   and    sent    on    to    Lyons,    on   the 
pretence    of   M.    Domalain   that   he  had  an 
independent   command,   and   could  go  where 
he  pleased !     A  more  disgraceful  instance  of 
insubordination  and  desertion  is  not  on  record, 


since  there  is  positive  documentary  evidence 
that  the  legion  was  placed  under  Garibaldi's 
orders  by  Cambriels  himself. 12  The  loss  of 
these  troops  was  in  itself  a  serious  matter, 
but  it  had  the  further  effect  of  disarranging 
the  combinations  made  for  guarding  the  passes 
of  the  Morvan  chain,  and  it  set  a  shocking 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  ill-conditioned 
little  army  under  Garibaldi's  orders. 

Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  who  had  taken  command 
of  the  4th  brigade,  at  Dole,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  remained  there  for  the  present  with 
two  regiments  of  Francs-tireurs  and  a  few 
depot  companies,  around  whom  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  organize  all  the  disbanded  volunteers 
and  other  troops  under  his  father's  command 
who  might  arrive  in  the  place.  The  command 
of  the  2nd  brigade,  hitherto  held  by  Marie,  was 
given  to  M.  Delpech,  formerly  Prefect  of  the 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  heal- 
ing some  dissension  that  existed  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  battalions  of  Marseillaise.  The 
"  civic  guard,"  a  distinct  body  of  Marseillaise 
troops,  which  M.  Delpech  had  reduced  to 
order,1"  and  brought  with  him,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  3rd  brigade  at  Autun,  where,  it 
seems,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  absence  of 
barrack  accommodation  in  a  place  so  ecclesi- 
astical in  its  character,  they  were  quartered  in 
the  Bishop's  palace.  This  occupation  was  only 
for  a  night  or  two;  and,  after  the  dreaded 
Marseillaise  had  been  withdrawn  (November 
14th),  the  Bishop  complained  of  outrages 
committed  in  his  residence,  and  of  some 
thefts  having  taken  place.  A  watch,  said  to 
have  been  stolen,  was  afterwards  discovered 
in  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  but  a  little 
gold  cross  could  not  be  traced.  The  most 
studied  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Garibaldi's 
staff  failed  to  soften  the  bitterness  felt  by  the 
ecclesiastics  that  they  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  shelter  to  men  whom  they 
denounced  as  "  the  most  disorderly,  and  the 
most  unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers  of  all 
the  troops  of  the  Republic."  These  men  may 
perhaps  have  been  more  or  less  disorderly  ;  but 
war  is  war,  and,  at  any  rate,  they  were  there 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  in 
the  service  of  their  common  country.  Much 
indeed   might   have  been   forgiven   them   on 
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this  score ;  but  then  they  were  the  soldiers 
of  Garibaldi,  the  sworn  enemy  of  priests,  and 
Garibaldi  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
opinions.  He  even  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp  by  trying,  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  to  loosen  the  influence  of  the  priests 
upon  the  women.  At  the  Prefecture  he  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the 
priests  were  the  accomplices  in  the  crimes 
and  triumphs  of  Buonaparte,  the  tools  of 
the  policy  which  had  reduced  France  to  its 
present  deplorable  condition.  "  You  ought," 
he  said,  addressing  the  ladies  especially,  "  to 
keep  the  priests  at  a  distance,  because  the  sal- 
vation of  France  depends  on  the  determined 
will  of  the  people  to  maintain  the  Republic. 
You  know  my  principles ;  they  are  those  of 
humanity,  liberty,  and  emancipation  of  the 
peoples.  In  America,  as  in  Europe,  I  have 
fought  for  them.  The  fraternity  and  equality 
of  men  were  the  moving  springs  of  my  actions ; 
and  for  this  I  make  war  on  tyrants.  Do  not 
think  that  I  love  war.  I  detest  it  as  the  most 
monstrous  thing  in  the  world.  Believe  me,  I 
have  the  consciousness  that  my  hands  are  pure 
of  innocent  blood  ;  yet  for  the  last  forty  years 
I  have  never  sheathed  my  sword,  and  I  am 
among  you  at  my  old  post."  Referring  to  the 
military  situation,  he  said  it  had  become 
necessary  that  the  people  themselves  — 
peasants  as  well  as  armies  —  should  strike 
for  France.  If  the  former  could  not  fight  in 
the  open  plain,  let  them  retire  to  the  forests, 
and  there  harass  the  enemy.  When  this  was 
done,  they  would  no  longer  see  four  Uhlans 
devastate  an  entire  district.  But  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  priests  must  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  set  the  peasants  against  the  Republic.  "  You 
ladies  and  women,"  said  the  old  chief,  "  ouo-ht 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this,  and  brine:  all 
your  influence  to  bear,  so  that  the  priests  may 
no  longer  deprive  the  nation  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious part  of  its  army — the  peasants."  At 
this  point  a  lady  in  the  crowd  said,  "  General, 
the  priests  do  not  deter  the  peasants ;  the 
peasants  have  not  the  necessary  arms  with 
which  to  fight  the  Prussians."  This  was  met 
by  clamorous  protests  to  the  contrary  from 
the  assembled  people,  and  many  of  the  poorer 
class  of  women   cried  out,  "  It  is  true,  the 


priests  do  hinder  the  peasants  from  going; 
the  priests  are  for  the  Emperor."  Garibaldi 
after  a  few  moments  resumed.  He  was  glad 
to  find  the  majority  on  his  side.  He  did  not 
ask  the  peasants  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field;  but  he  repeated  that,  even  if  they 
were  badly  armed,  they  might  do  some  service 
in  the  woods.  A  voice  suggested  that  many 
of  the  Francs-tireurs  were  peasants.  "  Some 
are,  I  admit,"  replied  Garibaldi;  "but  if  all 
went,  we  should  have  a  thousand  instead 
of  a  hundred  companies.  Remember  what  I 
say.  Your  priests  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
misfortunes  under  which  France  is  labouring. 
They  tell  your  peasants  that  I  am  a  brigand ; 
they  prevent  them  from  coming  to  our  aid. 
Now  do  you,  individually,  with  your  woman's 
influence,  teach  them  better.  You  will  have 
rendered  as  great  a  service  to  your  country  as 
do  your  brothers  and  husbands  and  sons  who 
have  cone  out  to  fiwht."  Thus  Garibaldi  made 
war  on  the  priests  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
and  they  repaid  him  in  kind,  by  denuncia- 
tions and  accusations,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
added  immensely  to  his  difficulties. 

While  the  Garibaldians  were  being  marched 
to  Autun,  the  Army  of  the  East  was  also 
undergoing  important  changes.  General 
Crouzat  was  appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand in  place  of  General  Michel,  and  the 
main  force  was  removed  first  from  Besancon  to 
Chagny,  and  subsequently  from  Chagny  to 
Gien,  whence,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  it  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
(cmfe,pp.  282,  285,  291).  The  Garibaldians 
therefore,  until  the  despatch  of  Cremer  into 
the  valley  of  the  Saone,  constituted  the 
only  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
southward  and  westward  through  the  Cote 
d'Or  and  the  valley  of  the  Doubs,  except 
that  the  gallant  defence  of  Bclfort  still  kept 
the  gate  of  the  Vosges,  of  which  hereafter. 
The  position  at  Autun,  therefore,  became  a 
very  important  one,  and  on  the  16th  of 
November  Garibaldi  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  those  fortifications  which  afterwards 
proved  of  such  utility.  At  this  date  he  oc- 
cupied Arnay-le-Duc,  Sombernon,  Drousson, 
Epinac,  Nolay,  Bligny,  and  Pont  d'Ouche 
with  the  1st  and  3rd  brigades ;  while  the  4th 
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(Ricciotti 's  command)  was  distributed  by  that 
enterprising  young  leader  between  Chateau- 
Chinon,  Liernais,  Montbard,  Lemur,  and  Sau- 
lieu,  and  even  extended  its  reconnaissances 
to  Auxon  and  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  as  we  have 
now  to  relate. 

The  enemy  was  not  only  at  Dijon,  but,  since 
Garibaldi's  removal  to  Autun,  had  occupied 
St.  Jean  de  Losne  and  Dole,  and  was  also 
in  considerable  strength  at  Chatillon,  that 
place  lying  in  the  route  of  the  10th  corps, 
then  marching  from  Metz  upon  Orleans. 
Every  day  there  was  slight  skirmishing  when- 
ever the  guerilla  corps  came  within  arm's 
length  of  the  foe.  One  such  incident  occurred 
a  little  south  of  Nuits,  on  the  road  between 
Beaune  and  Dijon,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
where  an  ambuscade  surprised  a  reconnoi- 
tring party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.14  On  the 
19th,  Ricciotti,  who  had  been  ordered  to  stir 
up  the  enemy  m  the  direction  of  Montbard, 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Chatillon,15  about  sixty 
miles  from  his  base,  with  a  troop  of  400 
Francs-tireurs,  and  there  surprised  a  body  of 
800  Prussians  who  had  occupied  the  place. 
The  time  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
enemy  for  once  was  caught  off  his  guard ; 
120  were  killed,  including  eight  or  ten  officers, 
and  among  others  a  colonel  who  was  doing 
duty  as  prefect.  The  numbers  captured  were 
167  men  and  eleven  officers,  eighty-two  horses, 
four  waggons,  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  field  post  -  office,  containing  the 
enemy's  correspondence,  all  of  which  booty 
and  prisoners  Ricciotti  forwarded  to  Arnay- 
le-Duc.  At  Auxon-sur-Aube  a  similar  nieht 
attack  was  made  by  Francs-tireurs  of  the 
Doubs,  170  strong,  under  the  command  of 
Olivier  Ordinaire,  on  a  body  of  the  enemy 
numbering  300,  of  whom  sixty  were  killed 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  wounded;  the 
captures  were  nine  prisoners,  three  baggage- 
waggons,  a  flag,  and  some  bundles  of  corres- 
pondence. These  incidents  are  good  examples 
of  the  manner  in  which  Garibaldi  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  war  with  the  means  at  his 
command ;  but  Box-done  complains  that  his 
chief  did  not  meet  with  the  co-operation  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  General  Bressolles 
at  Lyons,   who   wished   their   operations   to 


assume  the  character  of  a  regular  army  in 
the  field.  It  was  on  the  same  principle  that 
Garibaldi  planned  an  expedition  on  a  larger 
scale  with  the  object  of  recapturing  Dijon 
by  a  night  attack.  It  was  thought  that  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  had  been  diverted  by 
the  successes  at  Auxon  and  Chatillon,  and 
that  equal  success  was  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  intended  coup  de  main  on  the  capital  of 
the  Cote  d'Or. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  state  that  soon  after 
Crouzat  had  withdrawn  his  command  from  its 
positions  between  Verdun  and  Chagny  to  join 
the  Army  of  the  Loire,  General  Bressoles,  who 
commanded  at  Lyons  the  8th  military  division, 
began  to  move  other  troops  towards  Chagny, 
and  had  promised  the  chief  of  Garibaldi's 
staff"  that  they  should  co-operate  in  the 
intended  expedition  against  Dijon.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  troops  were  a  detached  division, 
commanded  by  Cremer,  and  consisting  of  two 
brigades  of  the  24fch  Army  Corps,  en  route  for 
Nuits;  some  battalions  of  Mobiles  at  Macon, 
under  General  Crevisier;  a  legion, with  artillery, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Celler,  at  Verdun,  and 
another  small  body  under  Colonel  Bourras,  at 
Echavan.  Garibaldi  delayed  his  march  in 
order  that  all  these  forces  might  be  timed  to 
co-operate,  but  finally  left  Aavtun  on  the  21st 
of  November  for  Arnay- le-Duc,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
Pont  de  Pany,  to  which  point  the  4th  brigade, 
echeloned  in  advance,  was  also  ordered  to  fall 
back.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  when 
Garibaldi  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  directed  to  this  point, 
and  instructions  were  at  once  issued  for  the 
night  march  on  Dijon.  Two  columns  were 
formed,  constituting  the  right  and  left  attack, 
commanded  respectively  by  Menotti  Garibaldi 
and  General  Bossack.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  left  column,  which  advanced  by  way  of 
Pouilly  and  Sombernon,  should  enter  Dijon 
by  the  railway,  while  Bossack,  on  the  right, 
approached  'by  the  suburb  of  Ouche,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  former  in  the 
Place  d'Arcy,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
A  picked  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
3rd  brigade  was  to  march  at  the  same  time 
on  the  road  from  Ancey  to  Lantenay,  in  order 
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to  mask  the  attack  on  the  left,  and  drive  back 
the  enemy's  outposts  on  that  side. 

Garibaldi  himself  was  in  a  carriage  on  the 
road  which  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  railway, 
and  had  ordered  the  movement  to  the  station 
at  Malain,  where  a  sharp  musketry  fire,  and  a 
few  cannon  shots,  were  heard  from  the  direction 
of  Velars.  Bossack  had  not  been  sufficiently 
cautious ;  and  instead  of  marching  under  the 
concealment  of  the  hills  on  his  right,  had 
engaged  the  enemy  at  Velars,  the  sound  of 
whose  guns  would  draw  immediate  succour 
from  their  supports  at  Plombieres.  This 
unlucky  event  made  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  plan  of  attack.  All  the  troops  that  had 
been  directed  on  Malain  were  ordered  to  move 
in  the  greatest  haste  on  Lantenay,  already 
occupied  by  a  party  of  Francs-tireurs;  and 
Colonel  Lobbia,  who  had  been  left  in  command 


at  Autun,  was  ordered  to  send  every  efficient 
battalion,  as  it  arrived,  to  the  front.  By  the 
march  on  Lantenay  the  enemy  was  taken  in 
rear,  and  compelled  to  retire  on  Plombieres, 
only  leaving  on  the  hills  a  few  detachments 
concealed  by  forest,  and  protected  by  batteries 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouche. 

In  the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th  of 
November  General  Cremer  visited  Garibaldi's 
head-quarters,  at  Lantenay,  and  left  at  day- 
break with  instructions  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  own  and  the  other  commands  enumei'ated 
above.  The  country  was  patrolled  in  the 
direction  of  Val  Suzon,  and  pickets  established 
in  the  forest  above  Lantenay.  Spies  overran 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  even  penetrated 
into  Dijon.  They  reported  great  agitation  in 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the 
enemy,  and  thought  there  was  no  reason  to 
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Crenelated  walla  and  shelter  trenches, 
German  guna. 

doubt  that  in  case  of  attack  the  Mobiles, 
who  had  their  muskets  concealed,  would  use 
them  against  the  troops  in  occupation. 

At  half-past  six  in  the  morning  of  the  2Gth 
Garibaldi  was  in  the  saddle  for  the  first  time 
during  this  campaign,1'1  and  climbed  the 
mountain  behind  the  village.  The  artillery 
was  already  on  the  plateau,  and  information 
was  brought  in  by  the  cavalry  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching  by  the  Val-de-Suzon  road, 
and  were  in  strength  at  the  village  of  Prenois, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fann  of  Puits-du- 
Mont.  Presently  his  cavalry  could  be  seen 
exploring  the  country  in  the  direction  of 
Pasques,  and  orders  were  instantly  given  to 
mount  in  battery  six  4-pounders,  which  con- 
stituted the  half  of  Garibaldi's  artillery,  while 
a  battalion  of  Francs-tireurs  was  advanced  a 
little  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  Prenois. 
Garibaldi  rode  from  point  to"  point,  every  where 
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•J"         Barricades. 

giving  orders,  or  seeing  that  they  were  exe- 
cuted. While  thus  engaged,  his  steed,  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  paid  very  little  attention, 
quietly  laid  down,  and  very  nearly  had  the 
General  under  her ;  but  fortunately  no  harm 
was  done,  and  very  soon  the  historic  Mexican 
saddle,  which  Garibaldi  prefers  to  every  other, 
was  put  on  another  beast,  and  a  trumpeter 
took  the  horse  by  the  bridle  to  prevent  him 
from  rearing  and  causing  the  General  pain 
while  he  explored  every  point  of  the  horizon 
with  a  telescope.17  The  result  of  these  obser- 
vations was  that  Garibaldi  decided  to  attack 
the  enemy,  since  the  latter  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  take  the  initiative. 

However,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  26th  the  Prussian  batteries  at  Prenois 
opened  fire  upon  the  woods  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Menotti ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  surrounded 
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by  a  strong  column  of  infantry,  were  seen 
marching  on  the  village  of  Pasques.  Garibaldi 
at  once  opened  fire  upon  them  with  his 
4 -pounders,  taking  no  notice  of  the  batteiies  at 
Prenois,  and  at  the  same  moment  sent  forward 
some  companies  of  sharpshooters,  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  to  possess  themselves  of  Pasques, 
while  others  were  to  operate  so  as  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  the  second  brigade  moved  up 
from  Ancey.  The  enemy  fell  back  on  Prenois. 
The  want  of  cavalry  for  expediting  orders,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes,  was  sensibly  felt, 
but  Garibaldi  opened  fire  with  his  two  bat- 
teries. The  Prussian  infantry  swarmed  on 
the  hill  at  Prenois  and  around  the  village. 
Their  guns  carried  farther  than  the  little  field 
pieces  and  mountain  guns  of  the  Garibaldians. 
What  next  was  to  be  done  ?  Forward  !  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  nothing  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  old  chief.  First,  the 
guns  were  advanced,  firing  as  they  were 
moved  (half  the  number  at  a  time)  from 
one  position  to  another,  thus  neutralizing 
the  advantage  of  a  longer  range  to  the 
enemy.  Then  the  brigade  of  Menotti  was 
deployed  in  columns  of  sharpshooters,  and  sent 
forward  in  three  lines,  about  150  yards  apart. 
The  reserve,  consisting  principally  of  Mobiles, 
came  last ;  Garibaldi  himself,  with  the  chiefs 
of  his  staff,  and  the  trumpeter  still  holding  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  rode  far  in  advance  of  the 
first  line,  and  as  the  shells  of  the  enemy  burst 
between  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  and  the 
balls  whistled  round  them,  he  continued  to 
issue  his  orders,  and  by  his  intrepidity  re- 
kindled that  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks  which 
had  been  tried  on  so  many  battle-fields.  Among 
these  troops  were  many  who  had  fought  under 
his  orders  in  Italy  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
who  had  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  As 
they  thus  approached  Prenois,  Garibaldi 
looked  back,  and  in  a  moment,  perhaps,  the 
memory  of  the  past  rushed  upon  him,  as  he 
remarked  to  the  chief  of  his  staff',  "  Is  it  not 
fine,  Colonel  Bordone,  to  see  our  young  Re- 
publican army  march  against  the  enemy  !  " 
In  the  last  half-hour  the  too-daring  general 
had  escaped  a  hundred  chances  of  death,  and 
as  he  uttered  these  words  the  risk  increased 
every  instant,  for  they  were  now  within  strik- 


ing distance  of  the  enemy.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line  the  first  gardens  of  the  village 
were  being  occupied  ;  on  the  right,  the  Francs- 
tireurs  were  coming  from  under  cover  of  the 
woods  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  three  lines 
of  tirailleurs,  led  by  Garibaldi,  and  still  pre- 
serving the  distance  between  their  ranks, 
opened  a  murderous  fire  on  the  Prussians  in 
the  streets.  Already  some  confusion  was  ob- 
served among  the  infantry  on  the  heights  where 
the  enemy  had  established  their  battery. 
Seizing  the  opportunity,  Garibaldi  mustered 
on  the  right  of  the  village  his  handful  of 
cavalry,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  head-quarters 
and  of  the  staff,  among  whom  was  young- 
Giovanni,  the  son  of  Bordone,  and  sent  them, 
sword  in  hand,  led  by  Canzio  and  Captain 
Bondet,  of  the  7th  Chasseurs,  against  the 
Prussian  guns.  At  the  same  moment  the  trum- 
peter, who  still  held  the  bridle  of  Garibaldi's 
horse,  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  whole  body 
of  tirailleurs,  with  Garibaldi  at  their  head, 
made  a  rush  for  the  village*  In  another 
moment  the  Germans  were  completely  routed, 
and  fled  in  disorder  towards  Darois,  leaving 
behind  them  a  quantity  of  arms  and  equip- 
ments, and  a  few  horses. 

As  the  Garibaldians  had  followed  the  enemy 
to  Prenois,  so  they  now  followed  him  to  Darois, 
and  before  nightfall,  that  village  was  also  car- 
ried, and  the  Germans  fell  back  in  confusion 
on  Dijon.  Again  not  a  moment  was  lost,  and 
as  soon  as  the  order  of  march  could  be  restored, 
the  advance  was  continued  to  Dijon.  It  was 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  when  they  ar- 
rived within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town  on 
the  Val  Suzon  road.  The  Genoese  carabiniers 
who  constituted  Garibaldi's  body-guaixl  were 
at  the  head  of  the  column.  Then  came  the 
Italian  and  French  Francs-tireurs  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  brigades,  and  lastly  the  Mobiles. 
Garibaldi  kept  his  usual  place  in  advance  of 
all;  but  having  now  been  thirteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  he  was  glad  to  seat  himself  in  a  misera- 

*  Garibaldi  was  the  first  to  enter  the  village,  as  he 
was  always  first  in  the  line  of  battle ;  but  this  temerity, 
however  much  to  be  admired  as  a  proof  of  courage, 
is  not  to  be  commended  in  a  commander-in-c  hief . 
General  Bordone  himself  admits  as  much,  after  a,  uot- 
ing  the  sneer  of  Marshal  Moncey  at  Napoleon  the 
Great,  for  being  in  the  rear  of  the  army  at  Borodino. 
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ble  carriage  that  was  requisitioned  by  the  way. 
On  arriving  at  Talant  they  found  that  village 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  here  a  halt  was 
made,  to  form  in  close  column.  Then  the  march 
was  resumed,  the  whole  of  the  troops  defiling 
past  Garibaldi  as  he  stood  erect  in  his  convey- 
ance, and  singing  to  their  measured  tramp  : 

' '  Aux  amies  !  aux  armes  !  aux  amies  ! 
L'etranger  veut  nous  envalier, 
Aux  armes  !  aux  armes  ! 
Nous  saurons  le  punir. 

Vous  osez  menacer  la  France, 
Souverains  pleins  d'arrogance  ; 
Oubliez-vous  qu'en  cent  combats 
Vos  phalanges  fuyaient 
Au  seul  bruit  de  nos  pas, 
Et  vos  trones  brises, 
Tombaient  avec  fracas  ? 

Aux  amies  !  etc." 

It  had  been  resolved  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  with  cold  steel;  and  as  the  battalions 
tramped  past  him,  Garibaldi  took  advantage  of 
the  intervals  between  the  verses  of  the  song, 
to  address  them  with  a  few  words  now  and 
then,  but  slightly  varied  :  Allans  enfans,  en- 
avant,  a  la  baionette,  pas  un  coup  de  fusil ! 
(Forward,  lads,  forward,  with  the  bayonet,  not 
a  single  shot !)  The  column  moved  on.  Gari- 
baldi was  delayed,  in  order  that  a  fresh  horse 
might  be  harnessed  to  his  carriage.  Suddenly 
a  few  dropping  shots  were  heard,  and  then  a 
volley.  The  enemy  had  opened  fire  on  the 
head  of  the  column.  The  carabiniers  charged 
the  outpost  with  the  bayonet  before  they  had 
time  to  fall  back  on  the  second  post,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  killed.  The  little  trumpeter, 
who  had  remained  by  the  side  of  the  General's 
carriage,  as  he  had  previously  never  ceased  to 
hold  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  received  the  order 
to  sound  "  Charge,"  and  Garibaldi  himself,  too 
impatient  to  wait  any  longer,  had  his  carriage 
dragged  to  the  front  by  the  strong  arms  of 
some  of  his  Italian  troopers.  The  column  now 
advanced  at  the  double  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and,  after  seven  or  eight  minutes,  re- 
ceived another  volley,  followed  by  a  well-sus- 
tained musketry  fire  and  the  horrid  growl  of 
the  mitrailleuse  as  they  gained  the  first  houses 
in  advance  of  the  cemetery  of  Dijon.  Then 
there  was  silence,  as  if  the  enemy  were  falling- 
back,  and  the  leading  battalions,  instead   of 


keeping  together,  began  to  spread  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  swarm  in  the  houses  of 
the  Place  d'Arcy.  As  the  other  columns  came 
up,  consisting  of  Mobiles,  they  were  met  by  an- 
other discharge  of  mitrailleuses,  which  enfiladed 
the  road  from  Talant.  These  inexperienced 
troops  first  hesitated,  then  individuals  were 
carried  to  the  rear  as  if  wounded,  so  that  they 
and  those  who  carried  them  escaped  from  the 
front,  and  finally,  whole  battalions  gave  way 
to  a  panic.  To  cap  this  misfortune,  the 
expected  rising  of  the  Mobiles  in  the  city 
did  not  take  place.  There  was  scarcely  a 
glimmer  of  light,  and  all  was  as  still  as 
the  grave.  Neither  had  Bourras,  Cre'mer,  nor 
Crevisier  shown  the  least  sign  of  life.  Gari- 
baldi was  in  possession  of  Dijon,  but  without 
the  co-operation  of  those  forces,  and  with 
his  rear  columns  disbanding  in  a  cowardly 
panic,  could  he  remain  there  ?  The  enemy 
would  certainly  rally  on  the  morrow,  and 
return  in  strength  to  make  a  hecatomb  of 
the  handful  of  brave  fellows  who  would 
never  have  deserted  their  general.  After  a 
short  deliberation,  the  necessity  of  sounding 
the  retreat  was  obvious.  The  troops  were 
accordingly  drawn  off,  and  Garibaldi,  still 
dragged  in  his  carriage  by  his  faithful 
Italians,  returned  to  Lantenay.  The  wounded 
were  picked  up,  and  every  endeavour  made 
to  restore  order  among  the  panic-stricken 
Mobiles  on  the  road  as  the  column  retreated, 
but  the  task,  though  partially  successful, 
could  not  be  entirely  so.  There  were  many 
who  continued  their  flight  as  far  as  Som- 
bernon,  where  they  sank  on  the  ground, 
overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue.18 

This  daring  attempt  of  a  handful  of  raw 
troops — for  they  were  not  more  than  1,500 
men  who  entered  Dijon — to  snatch  the  capital 
of  Burgundy  from  the  grasp  of  Werder's 
veterans  has  been  very  generally  condemned 
for  its  rashness.  But  rash  as  it  was,  it  only 
failed  of  success  by  a  hair  breadth,  so  to 
speak;  and  had  Cre'mer  commenced  his  move- 
ment in  support  by  way  of  Nuits,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  co-operate,  as  he  should  have  done, 
the  verdict  might  have  been,  not  that  Gari- 
baldi was  mad  to  make  such  an  attempt,  but 
that  he  had  done  a  deed  in  every  way  worthy  of 
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the  hero  of  Marsala.  As  it  was,  the  enemy  was 
provoked  to  resume  the  offensive,  and,  attack- 
ing the  retreating  columns  on  the  next  day, 
speedily  recovered  the  positions  from  which 
he  had  been  driven.  The  principal  attack 
was  made  on  the  battalions  of  Marseilles 
and  Oran,  and  the  Mobiles  of  Aveyron  at 
Pasques,  who  were  completely  routed.  On 
the  28th  of  November  the  first  fugitives 
ariived  at  Autun  in  a  miserable  condition, 
having  run  or  walked  eighty  miles  in  thirty 
hours.19  Garibaldi  arrived  the  following  day, 
having  come  by  railway  from  Epinac  in  a 
coal  waggon.  On  the  1st  of  December  the 
last  of  the  troops  came  in.  They  were  the 
Chasseurs  des  Alpes,  who  formed  the  rear- 
guard, and  had  gallantly  defended  the  retreat 
at  the  cost  of  a  third  of  their  effective 
strength.  A  great  part  of  the  materiel  of  war 
was  buried  by  the  troops  en  route,  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Germans  were  press- 
ing towards  Autun,  not  only  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dijon, but  also  from  Chatillon 
and  Montbard,  and  had  engaged  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  and  compelled 
him  to  fall  back.  At  Sombernon  and  Bligny 
the  Garibaldians  were  also  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  battalions  retreating  on  Autun 
could  be  concentrated.  It  appears  that  the 
commander  of  the  second  brigade  (Delpech) 
had  ordered  Colonel  Chenet  to  halt,  after 
his  retreat  over  Ancey,  at  Veuvey.  Chenet 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  continuing  his 
march  as  far  as  Autun,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  29th  of  November,  and  had  his 
position  assigned  at  St.  Martin.  According 
to  the  narrative  of  Colonel  Bordone,  Garibaldi 
himself  visited  this  post  on  the  morning  of 
the.  1st  of  December,  and  found  Chenet  in 
possession;  nevertheless,  soon  after  midday, 
the  brigade  of  Keller  approached  from  that 
direction,  and  took  the  town  by  surprise.20 
The  warning  had  scarcely  been  given  by  a 
message  to  head-quarters,  when  the  enemy's 
cannon  were  heard.  Garibaldi's  guns  were 
not  yet  in  battery,  but  the  old  General 
flew  to  the  esplanade  to  make  the  most 
of  thein,  while  the  troops  were  set  in  motion 
through    every  avenue    leading  to  St.   Martin 


and  Arnay-le-Duc.  Gamier  declares  that  the 
city  was  panic-stricken;21  that  the  alarm 
found  the  officers  scattered  in  the  cafes,  and 
that  they  for  some  time  vainly  tried  to  restore 
order  among  the  troops,  some  of  whom  rushed 
to  arms,  while  others  sought  the  open  country 
with  a  view  to  flight.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  guns  speedily  replied  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  opened  fire  from 
three  different  positions.  Coolness  and  courage 
returned  to  the  troops ;  some  of  the  corps 
charged  through  the  city  to  meet  the  enemy, 
whose  infantry  waded  through  a  brook,  and 
approached  very  near  to  the  town ;  others 
mounted  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  at 
half-past  two  the  musketry  fire  had  become 
pretty  general,  and  the  cannons  made  good 
practice  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shots  a  minute. 
The  Germans  were  driven  back  on  the  road  to 
Dijon,  but  again  advanced,  and  occupied  the 
village  of  St.  Pantaleon — almost  a  suburb  of 
Autun — from  which  they  were  driven  before 
nightfall,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  a  mile 
or  two  towards  Dracy.  At  eight  o'clock 
they  threw  a  few  shells,  which  were  replied 
to  by  the  French  guns,  and  during  the  night 
they  surprised  the  defenders  of  Autun,  who 
expected  the  battle  to  be  renewed  in  the  mot'n- 
ing  of  the  2nd,  by  beating  a  precipitate  retreat.  22 
To  account  for  the  retirement  of  a  foe  so 
unaccustomed  to  shrink  from  the  work  before 
him,  several  facts  must  be  recalled.  It  was  on 
the  1st  of  December  that  General  Ducrot 
made  good  his  footing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Marne,  while  General  D'Aurelle  des  Paladines, 
at  Orleans,  was  fighting  desperately  for  the 
road  to  Paris ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
word  had  been  passed  on  to  all  the  commanders 
in  the  field  to  be  cautious  of  pushing  fresh 
enterprises  too  far  until  the  issue  of  these 
events  was  known.  Then,  although  we  are 
told  by  General  Bordone  that  the  strength  of 
the  attacking  column  could  not  be  less  than 
15,000  men,'  with  four  batteries  of  artillery 
and  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  yet  it  appears 
from  M.  Garnier's  statement  that  the  entire 
force,  whatever  its  strength,  was  divided  into 
three  columns,  only  one  of  which,  numbering 
7,000  men,  according  to  Gamier,  and  but 
5,000    according    to   Canzio's    estimate,   had 
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reached  Autun  by  way  of  Arnay-le-Duc.  The 
second,  which  had  taken  the  valley  of  the 
Ouche,  found  itself  benighted  in  an  im- 
practicable road;  and  the  third  had  not 
marched  beyond  Saint-Leger-du-Bois,  some 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  distant.  This  was  not 
promising  for  a  new  struggle  on  the  morrow, 
with  a  force  which  had  shown  such  power  of 
resistance  as  that  of  the  defenders  of  Autun. 
But  in  the  second  place,  General  Cremer  had 
at  last  begun  to  move,  and  while  the  battle  of 
Autun  was  being  fought  had  advanced  to 
Nuits,  from  which  point  he  threatened 
Bligny,  a  little  to  the  west,  and  might  either 
attack  Keller  in  flank,  or  cut  his  line  of 
retreat.23  At  any  rate,  the  approach  of  such 
a   force,   numbering   from    16,000   to    18,000 


men,  coidd  not  safely  be  disregarded.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  Keller's  brigade 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  engagement,  and 
had  inflicted  but  small  loss  on  the  enemy. 
Other  reasons  may  present  themselves  on  a 
more  exhaustive  review  of  the  circumstances, 
but  they  are  summed  up  in  the  reflection  that 
the  action  of  every  portion  of  the  German 
armies  was  subordinated  to  a  general  plan,  and 
German  strategists  were  not  the  men  to  allow 
that  plan  to  be  endangered  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  triumph  which  lay  outside  of  it.  Much 
less  would  they  do  so  when  the  chances  were 
equal  that  they  would  meet  with  a  serious 
reverse. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  chief  of  Garibaldi's  staff'  sent 
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a  despatch  to  General  Cre'mef,  who  was  still 
at  Nuits,  urging  him  to  move  up  by  forced 
marches  against  the  enemy,  who  was  in  full 
flight  on  Sombernon,  and  not  to  trouble  him- 
self about  Bligny.  Had  Cremer  commenced 
this  movement  on  the  1st,  and  attacked  vigor- 
ously, it  seems  certain  that  Keller's  brigade 
must  have  surrendered.  It  was  not  till  the 
night  of  the  3rd  that  he  threatened  Keller's 
line  of  retreat  by  encamping  at  Chateauneuf. 
Here  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were 
en  bivouac  at  the  villages  of  Vandenesse  and 
Sainte  Sabine,  almost  under  the  very  muzzle 
of  the  French  guns.  Cremer  occupied  the 
wooded  hills  above  the  road  along  which 
Keller's  brigade  resumed  its  march  in  the 
morning,  and  from  his  commanding  position 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  retreating  column, 
which  was  already  in  some  degree  demoralised 
by  its  defeat  at  Autun,  and  worn  out  with  its 
weary  tramp  of  nearly  forty  miles  through  the 
snow.24  Some  hundreds  fell  to  the  French 
fire  as  they  plodded  along  the  road  beneath, 
and  had  Cre'mer  been  a  commander  of  genius, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  com- 
pletely routed  them  by  a  vigorous  bayonet 
charge.  So  far  from  this,  the  Bavarians 
stormed  his  position,  and  though  the  blood  of 
their  comrades  reddened  the  snow  at  every 
step,  they  were  able  to  continue  their  march. 

After  striking  this  blow  Cre'mer  removed 
his  head-quarters  to  Beaune,  where  he  had 
1,500  men  in  hand,  consisting  of  the  1st  legion 
of  the  Rhone,  a  battalion  from  the  Gironde, 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  The  remainder 
of  his  corps  were  distributed  as  follows : — at 
La  Doue"  he  had  the  2nd  legion,  with  3,000 
men ;  at  Meursault,  the  57th  regiment  of  the 
line  and  3,000  men;  at  Nuits,  2,000.  His 
entire  corps  of  16,000  or  18,000  men  had  to 
guard  the  valley  of  the  Saone ;  while  Garibaldi, 
with  a  total  force  of  about  the  same  numerical 
strength  (16,600  men),  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  the 
valley  of  the  Ouche  and  Chateau-Chinon,  with 
his  head-quarters  and  strategical  base  at  Autun. 
After  the  action  at  Chateauneuf,  this  power  of 
resistance  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  and  important  element. 

When  the  battle  of  Orleans  was  lost,  and  the 


pursuit  of  Chanzy  was  commenced,  the  18th 
and  20th  corps,  which  had  retreated  on  Gien, 
and  the  15th  corps,  which  had  retreated  on 
Salbris,  were  constituted  anew,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bourbaki,  as  the  First  Army  of  the 
Loire  (ante,  pp.  331,  419),  which,  after  a  few 
days,  had  its  head-quarters  at  Bourges.  By  the 
unremitting  exertions  of  Bourbaki  and  his  staff, 
this  new  army,  with  a  total  strength  of  100,000 
men  and  300  guns,  was  being  prepared,  in 
obedience  to  Gambetta's  strategical  views,  to 
cut  the  communications  of  Werder,  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Belfort ;  while  Chanzy,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  vainly  entreating  the  Minister 
for  help  in  his  sore  struggle  with  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  (ante,  pp.  403,  408, 
418,  419,  Note  1).  But  Bourbaki  himself  had 
for  a  few  days  some  part  of  the  enemy  on  his 
hands,  as  the  6th  cavalry  division,  supported 
by  a  part  of  the  3rd  army  corps,  had  followed 
him  up  by  railway  to  Vierzon,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  3rd  army  corps  marched  after  him  to 
Gien.  The  6th  cavalry  division  came  up  with 
the  rearguard  of  the  15th  corps  at  Salbris  on 
the  7th  of  December,  and  after  a  fight  in  which 
the  French  had  to  give  way,  possessed  them- 
selves, on  the  9th,  of  Vierzon ;  at  which  point 
they  commanded  the  railways  eastward  to 
Bourges,  and  westward  to  Tours.  The  bulk  of 
the  3rd  corps,  in  the  meantime,  had  overtaken 
another  part  of  Bourbaki's  army  at  Nevoy,  to 
the  northwest  of  Gien,  and  had  successfully 
engaged  it  on  the  8th.  But  it  was  just  now 
that  Chanzy  made  his  stand  at  Beaugency 
(ante,  p.  396),  when  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
felt  he  was  seriously  menaced,  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  found  it  advisable  to  de- 
spatch the  10th  German  corps  from  Orleans 
in  support  (ante,  p.  402).  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  cavalry  division  and  the  3rd  army 
corps  had  to  follow  in  the  same  direction, 
when  Chanzy  made  a  stand  at  Vendome  (ante, 
pp.  408—413,  426).  In  a  word,  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles,  finding  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
his  whole  force  against  Chanzy,  withdrew  from 
the  pursuit  of  Bourbaki.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  last-named  general  was  left  un- 
molested to  organize  the  Army  of  the  East, 
until  it  assumed  the  menacing  proportions 
named  above.    (See  plan,  p.  477.) 
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The  open  rectangles  represent,  the  positions  of  the  Garibaldiaus  ;  the  black  rectangles  those  of  the  Baden  Division,  commanded  by  General 

Glumer,  who  advanced  in  three  lines  from  Dijon. 


They  were  anxious  hours  for  Prince  Fre- 
derick Charles,  when  he  hesitated  to  decide 
whether  it  were  the  wiser  course  to  draw  off 
his  whole  strength  in  order  to  deal  a  crushing 
blow  at  Chanzy,  or  to  remain  on  guard  at 
Orleans  against  the  probable  designs  of  Bour- 
baki  (ante,  p.  420).  Having  decided  on  the 
former  course,  it  was  obviously  desirable  that 
Werder  should  be  withdrawn  from  a  position 
which  was  certain  to  be  one  of  considerable 
danger.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  retire 
fioin  Dijon;  but  before  commencing  the  move- 
ment of  retreat  it  would  surely  be  as  well 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Cre'mer,  who 
might  otherwise  cut  the  line  of  march  at  some 
inconvenient  point !  The  attack  to  be  made 
was  a  feint,  under  the  pretence  of  advancing, 
whereas  the  real  intention  was  to  retreat ;  yet 
it  was  certain  the  French  would  be  caught  at 
a  disadvantage.  They  were  playing  a  game 
at  chess,  in  which  the  pieces  on  their  side  were 


moved  by  different  players,  each  one  inde- 
pendent of  the  other ;  while  the  Germans  had 
been  wise  enough  to  entrust  the  game  to  a  single 
master  hand.25  This  sham  attack  was  entrusted 
to  General  von  Glumer,  with  a  force  of  two 
brigades  (that  is,  twelve  battalions)  of  infantry, 
one  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  of 
the  Baden  division.  The  command  of  the 
right  was  given  to  General  Degenfeld,  who  had 
four  battalions  and  three-fourths  of  a  squadron, 
being  about  4,000  infantry  and  100  cavalry, 
under  his  orders.  A  first  battalion  started  on 
the  17th  of  December,  by  way  of  Courcelles, 
and  were  followed  on  the  18th  by  two  more 
battalions  and  a  half-squadron  of  horse,  who 
marched  over  Urcy,  Quemigny,  and  Ternant, 
to  Villars  Fontaine.  These  troops  were  sent 
in  advance  to  clear  the  way  and  confuse  the 
intelligence  of  the  enemy  by  false  attacks  at 
various  points  upon  his  flanks,  and  even  his 
rear.    The  remaining  battalion,  and  one-fourth 
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of  a  squadron  of  horse,  marched  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  directly  upon  Nuits,  by  the 
principal  road  from  Dijon,  over  Gevrey  and 
Vaugeot,  and  thus  preserved  the  connection 
between  the  left  and  right.  As  for  the  left,  of 
which  Glumer  himself  took  the  command,  it 
consisted  of  eight  battalions,  six  squadrons, 
and  five  batteries,  say  8,000  infantry,  900 
cavalry,  and  30  guns.  It  marched  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  over  Longvie,  Fenay, 
Saulon-la-Rue,  and  Epenay,  approaching  Nuits 
on  the  east,  by  way  of  Boneourt.  The  attack 
was  thus  spread  over  a  considerable  space, 
from  Villars  on  the  left,  to  Boneourt  on  the 
east  of  Nuits.  Prince  William  of  Baden 
marched  with  the  left. 

Cre'mer  deployed  his  troops  along  the  whole 
front  menaced  by  the  enemy,  and  opened  fire 
with  his  artillery  from  the  elevated  ground  at 
Chaux.     The  engagement  commenced  towards 
noon,  and  lasted  about  five  hours.     At  one 
o'clock  the  Badeners  had  possession  of  Bon- 
eourt and  Berchere,  while  their  artillery  played 
on  the  troops  of  Celler  and  Carayon-Latour, 
who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  railway 
cutting   which   runs   parallel   with   the   road 
from  Nuits  to  Dijon.     At  three  o'clock  Prince 
William  placed  himself  at  the   head   of  his 
brigade  to  carry  the  railway  by  storm.     The 
assault    succeeded,  owing   to  a   panic    which 
seized  on  the  2nd  legion  of  the   Rhone ;  but 
the   victory   was    dearly   purchased,   for   the 
ground  between  the  railway  and  the  Nuits  road 
was  thickly  strewn    with  the   German  dead. 
Prince  William  himself  was  severely  wounded, 
as   was    Colonel   von    Renz,    who    succeeded 
him.      Nevertheless,    at    half-past    three,    or 
between   that   and  four  o'clock,  the   railway 
and  the    station  were  in    the   hands    of  the 
enemy,  and  at  five  they  entered  the  town, 
while  the  forces  of  Cre'mer  were  retired  to  the 
plateau  of  Chaux.    On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
centration of  the  French  in  this  direction,  and 
the  advance  of  Ricciotti  from  the  direction  of 
Bligny,  caused  the  retreat  of  Degenfeld  on  the 
left,  who  felt  it  only  prudent  to  regain  Dijon 
as  speedily  as  possible  by  the  road  across  the 
plain  over   Marsannay.     Although,  therefore, 
General  Cre'mer  was  defeated  on  the   right, 
his  defence  on  the  left  was  successful;  and 


when,  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Ricciotti 
made  his  appearance  in  camp,  there  was  a 
serious  intention  to  take  the  offensive,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Garibaldi.  In  the  mean- 
time, finding  his  munitions  had  failed,  Cre'mer 
directed  his  troops  on  Beaune  and  Chagny. 
The  Germans,  though  severely  handled,  had 
accomplished  their  object,  and  the  remainder 
of  Glumer's  force  followed  Degenfel'ds  ex- 
ample, glad  to  leave  Nuits  far  behind  them. 

The  number  of  the  French  engaged  in  this 
sanguinary  struggle  was  about  12,000  men, 
so  that  the  forces  were  pretty  fairly  balanced. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  esti- 
mated at  1,000  or  1,200,  including  a  large 
number  of  officers.  The  Germans  confess  to 
have  lost  54  officers  and  880  men  killed  and 
wounded,  an  estimate  which  French  writers 
think  far  below  the  mark,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Dijon  spoke  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
Badeners  who  returned,  and  the  hospitals  of 
that  place  were  found  full  of  the  wounded. 

We  must  now  return  to  Bourbaki,  whose 
position  in  advance  of  Bourges  from  Romo- 
rantin  to   Argent,  as   shown    in   our   sketch, 
had  kept  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  check  at 
Orleans  at  the  critical  period  of  the  battle  of 
Vendome  (Dec.  loth,  ante,  p.  420,  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter).     Chauzy  as  we  have  shown, 
needed  only  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  Bour- 
baki to  drive  back  his  pursuers  in  confusion,  and 
resume  the  advance  on  Paris  from  the  south- 
west (ante,  p.  421);  but  Bourbaki  cherished  a 
design  of  his  own,  which  was  to  cross  the  Loire 
at  La  Charite"  and  Cosne,and  march  to  the  relief 
of  Paris  over  Fontainebleau;  while  Gambetta 
who  pulled  the  strings  at  the  War  Office,  and' 
insisted  on  carrying  out  his  own  strategical  de- 
signs, was  resolved  to  send  Bourbaki  eastward 
to  cut  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  and 
raise  the  siege  of  Belfort.  While  this  question  of 
the  destination  of  Bourbaki's  army  was  in  sus- 
pense, and  on  the  very  day  of  Glumer's  retreat 
from  Nuits  (Dec.  19),  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
returned  to  the  centre  of  his  web  at  Orleans 
ready  to  make  a  dash  at  any  point  where  his 
prey  might  attempt  to  break  through ;  but  the, 
decisive  action  taken  by  Gambetta  after  the 
battle  of  Nuits  eventually  relieved  him  of  all 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  the  "First  Loire  Army," 
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THE  GARIBALDIANS  AND  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  troops  in  position  from  Bomorantin  to  Argent  are  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  corps  constituting  the  new  Army  of  the 
East,  commanded  by  Bourbaki,  after  the  retreat  from  Orleans. 


which  was  virtually  broken  up  by  the  orders  of 
December  20  th.  The  18th  corps  (Billot)  and 
the  20th  corps  (Clinchant),  numbering  about 
70,000  men,  were  to  proceed  by  railway  to 
Dijon,  and  after  capturing  that  city  go  on  to 
Besancon,  where  their  strength  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  drawing  in  the  24th  (a  new  corps 
commanded  by  Bressoles)  and  the  garrison  of 
Besancon,  together  about  50,000  men.  Further, 
Garibaldi  and  Cremer  were  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  Bourbaki.  The  15  th  corps  was  to 
remain  at  Vierzon  to  protect  Bourges  and 
cover  the  movement  of  the  other  forces ;  per- 
haps also  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
army  destined  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  so  madly  disposed  of.  The  justifica- 
tion of  this  remark  is  that  the  tide  of  events 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  A  new  army  might 
indeed  be  organized  at  Besancon,  but  in  the 


meantime  Chanzy's  army  was  left  to  almost 
certain  defeat,  and  Bourbaki  was  despatched 
on  an  errand  which,  considered  theoretically, 
had  a  grand  and  menacing  aspect,  but  which 
the  commonest  rules  of  military  prudence 
would  have  condemned  as  being  extremely 
hazardous  in  itself,  and  after  all,  even  if  it 
succeeded,  as  having  little  to  recommend  it 
beyond  its  character  of  a  brilliant  episode. 

On  his  arrival  at  Besancon  Bourbaki  had  to 
decide  according  to  circumstances  whether  he 
would  march  to  the  relief  of  Belfort,  or  take 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  for  his  objective. 
In  either  case,  and  from  the  moment  he  began 
to  move,  the  secrecy  of  the  design  was  all  im- 
portant to  its  success.  But  secrecy  in  military 
operations  supposes  as  a  first  condition  swift- 
ness in  execution.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  troops  could  only  be  moved  with  ex- 
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treme  slowness,  and  the  same  circumstances 
Avhich  caused  delay  caused  disorder.  The 
Staff, the  Intendance,  and  the  railway  adminis- 
tration were  alike  inexperienced  in  transport, 
and  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company  proved 
utterly  inadequate.  Trains  of  soldiers  and 
trains  of  provisions  almost  fought  for  the  line, 
and  they  parted  company  in  such  inextricable 
confusion  that  convoys  of  soldiers  were  kept 
in  one  place  for  three  or  four  days  without 
food  and  in  bitterly  cold  weather,  while  con- 
voys of  provisions  were  many  miles  away, 
where  there  were  no  soldiers  to  consume  them. 
This  deplorable  confusion  had  lasted  a  whole 
week  before  the  enemy  could  be  assured  that 
Bourbaki  was  really  off  to  Franche-Comte,  and 
that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  restored 
to  liberty  of  action.  When  the  fact  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  the  little  man  in  spectacles 
at  Versailles  launched  the  Prince  against 
Chanzy,  with  the  certainty  that  his  troops 
added  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
would  at  any  rate  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire.  To  deal  with 
Bourbaki  a  new  army  had  been  put  under  the 
command  of  Manteuffel,  who  was  replaced  in 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North  by 
General  von  Goeben.  This  new  army  was  called 
the  Army  of  the  South,  and  was  composed  of 
the  7th  corps  (Zastrow)  from  Metz,  and  the 
2nd  corps  (Fransecki)  detached  from  the 
forces  investing  Paris.  Its  strength  was 
reckoned  at  fifty-six  battalions  and  twenty 
squadrons,  in  all  about  50,000  men  and  168 
guns.  To  these  must  be  added  the  14th  corps 
(Werder),  which  was  35,000  strong  in  the 
field,  and  15,000  strong  at  Belfort. 

It  was  the  27th  of  December  when  the  first 
divisions  of  Bourbaki's  army  arrived  at  Cliagny 
and  Chalon-sur-Saone.  In  the  week  that  had 
elapsed  since  delivering  the  blow  at  Nuits, 
Werder  had  concentrated  his  troops,  and  was 
now  ready  to  commence  his  intended  move- 
ment of  retreat  upon  Vesoul.  Cramer  then 
moved  up  his  forces  to  unite  with  those  of 
Bourbaki  at  Dijon,  and  from  Dijon  the  united 
armies  went  to  Besancon,  where,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  24th  corps,  and  the  15th  from 
Bourges,  which  had  after  all  followed  the  18  th 
and  20th,  a  grand  total  of  150,000  effective 


men  with  400  cannon  was  constituted.  Gari- 
baldi was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
line  from  Dijon  to  Autun  and  the  Val-de- 
Suzon.26 

At  Besancon,  Bourbaki  decided  on  marching 
his  whole  force  against  Belfort,  in  order  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  place,  which  had  been  invested 
since  the  3rd  of  November,  and  carry  out  the 
programme  of  Gambetta.  The  possession  of 
Belfort  as  the  "'Gate  of  the  Vosges,"  was  of 
immense  importance  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  important  railway  centre. 
The  fines  which  meet  at  this  point  are,  first, 
the  line  eastward  from  Altkirch  and  Mulhouse 
to  Basle ;  secondly,  the  westward  line  to  Paris, 
by  way  of  Vesoul ;  and  thirdly,  a  line  running 
south-west,  through  the  valley  of  the  Doubs, 
to  Besancon  and  Dole.  These  lines  open  all 
the  communications  with  the  interior  of  the 
south-east  of  France,  and  with  Switzerland. 
As  a  fortress,  Belfort  is  one  of  the  first  class. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Savoureuse,  upon  a  plain 
dominated  by  numerous  mountainous  groups 
at  the  foot  of  some  immense  sandstone  rocks, 
amongst  which  are  the  "  Nicotte,"  nearly  1,500 
feet  high,  and  the  "  Mont  de  la  Justice,"  over 
1,300  feet  high.  It  defends  all  passages  and 
communications  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Jura,  stops  all  those  between  the  town  and 
south-easterly  districts  of  Alsace  and  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs,  covering  entirely  the 
main  road  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Trouee 
de  Belfort."  The  town  is  commanded  by  a 
citadel,  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Vauban, 
upon  a  rocky  cliff  rising  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  surrounded  by  three  concentric  enceintes, 
each  formed  of  two  bastioned  fronts,  which 
shut  the  fortress  off  from  two  of  the  most 
important  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Belfort. 
Besides  these  fortifications,  whose  highest  point 
is  200  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  the 
Savoureuse  is  also  defended  by  a  permanent 
and  fortified  camp  called  the  "  permanently  en- 
trenched camp  of  Vallon,"  which  can  easily 
contain  some  20,000  men.  This  camp  is  pro- 
tected, at  the  north  and  north-east  angles,  by 
the  important  forts  "  la  Miotte  "  and  "  la  Jus- 
tice," which  are  connected  by  a  rampart.  The 
south-east  and  the  western  approaches  are  also 
guarded  by  the  newly  formed  outworks  of 
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"  les  Barres  "  and  "  les  Hautes  Perches."    The 
town  of  Belforfc,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  contains 
8,400  inhabitants.     It  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
civil   and  military  authorities,  contains  some 
very  handsome  buildings,  such  as  the  hospital, 
synagogue,  theatre,  and  library,  and  a  large 
business  is  done  in  the  transit  and  forwarding 
of  merchandise.     At   the   distance   of  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Belfort  is  situated  the 
fortified  castle   of  Montbeliard,  at  the  point 
where  the  Savoureuse  is  joined  by  the  Lusine, 
and  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Besancon,  just 
above   its  junction   with   the   Doubs.      This 
castle,  of  which  an  engraving  has  been  given 
on  a  previous  page  (ante,  p.  237),  protects  the 
line  of  railway  which  runs  close  to  its  foot, 
and  covers  many  different  roads  which  con- 
verge  at  that  point.     The  Rhine  and  Rhone 
Canal  also  passes  under  the  guns  of  the  castle, 
the  fortifications  of   which  were  repaired  in 
1751,  and  preserved  by  the  imperial  decree  of 
the  26th  of  June,  1867,  which   had  ordered 
many  small  and  unimportant  fortified  places 
to  be  dismantled.     The  castle  of  Montbeliard 
has  an  eventful  history.      The    first    line    of 
Counts  who  inherited  it  ended  in  the  person 
of  Count  Stephen,  in  1317,  after  which,  through 
the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  Henriette, 
it  passed   to  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemburg.     It 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1674,  and  kept 
till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.     It  was 
again  held  in  sequestration  by  France,  from 
1723   to  1748,  and   in  1792  was  annexed  to 
France  in  the  same  manner  as   many .  other 
districts  in  Alsace,  its  possession  being  finally 
guaranteed  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  in  1801.     Montbeliard  is  included  in  the 
department  of  the  Doubs.     It  contains  about 
6,470  inhabitants,  and  has  important  watch 
manufactories,  tan-yards,   weaving-mills,  and 
is  otherwise  important  as  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Switzerland. 

From  the  nature  of  the  works  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  Belfort  was  by  far 
more  difficult  to  attack,  and  more  capable  of 
resistance  than  Strasburg.  If  with  the  com- 
passes fixed  in  the  citadel  we  describe  an  arc 
of  a  circle  from  the  Altkirch  road  on  the  east 
side,  northwards  to  the  Paris  railway  on  the 


west,  it  will  constitute  a  front,  along  the 
whole  extent  of  which  the  fortress  may  be 
pronounced  unimpregnable,  and  the  enclosed 
space  will  include  the  camp  of  Vallon,  which 
is  besides,  as  we  have  stated  above,  strongly 
fortified  at  its  exposed  angles.  The  weak 
point  of  the  citadel  is  the  south-western 
front,  opposite  which  the  Mulhouse  railway 
makes  a  curve  to  the  east.  (See  the  sketch-map 
of  the  battle-ground  around  Belfort,  p.  487.) 
Within  this  curve  the  plateau  of  the  Lower 
and  Higher  Perches  rises  equal  in  height  to 
the  rock  of  the  citadel  (425  feet),  and  though 
for  a  storming  party  there  was  the  slope  of  the 
plateau  to  descend,  and  the  glacis  of  the  fort 
to  mount  on  the  opposite  side,  the  position 
itself  was  a  commanding  one  for  the  besieger's 
guns.  This  was  certain  to  be  the  point  of 
attack  if  ever  Belfort  had  to  stand  a  siege,  and 
it  was  therefore  guarded  by  outworks.  On 
the  west  side,  the  plateau  of  Bellevue,  with 
the  valley  of  the'  Douce  and  the  ravine  of 
Bavilliers  in  front,  afforded  a  similar  com- 
manding position,  from  which  a  flanking  fire 
couid    be   directed   against   the   Vallon.      To 

O 

meet  this  danger  the  city  on  that  side  was 
bastioned,  and  a  fort  (des  Barres)  erected  on 
a  level  a  little  below  that  of  the  opposite 
plateau.  The  defensive  works  of  Bellevue 
were  also  constructed  in  front  of  the  railway 
station,  so  as  to  command  the  ravine  of 
Bavilliers.  Some  of  these  outworks  were 
nearly  completed,  others  were  in  progress,  and 
others  again  only  designed,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  they  were  afterwards  supple- 
mented by  defensive  walls  and  shelter  trenches, 
earthworks,  etc.,  as  necessity  determined,  but 
which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  in 
detail. 

At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
Belfort  was  almost  denuded  of  its  garrison, 
the  few  troops  it  held  having  been  sent  to 
Mid  house  to  repress  the  disorders  caused  by  a 
strike  of  workmen.  It  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Felix  Douai,  who  was  to 
form  there  the  7th  corps  d'a.rmee,  and  who  at 
once  set  vigorously  to  work  on  completing 
and  strengthening  the  fortifications.  When 
the  first  reverses  occurred,  Douai  had  only 
two  divisions  with  him,  the  third  being  still 
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.  a  route.  Our  of  these  divisions  was  speedily 
drawn  off  to  the  north-east,  leaving  a  .single 
division  and  its  reserve  in  the  fortress.  Soon 
these  also  followed)  and,  with  General  Douai 
himself,  were  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  438).  Their  departure 
left  Belfort  in  a  critical  situation,  with  only 
some  4,000  or  5,000  men,  principally  Mobiles 
of  the  Haut-Rhin,  armed  with  old-fashioned 
muskets,  and  with  a  few  men  of  the  foot 
artillery,  sufficient  to  man  half  a  battery,  to 
continue  the  preparations  for  defence.  The 
commandant,  Denfert,  however,  had  under  his 
orders  a  few  officers  of  Engineers,  whose  pre- 
sence prevented  a  total  demoralization  of  the 
garrison  after  the  departure  of  Douai.  These 
men  set  actively  to  work,  and  traced  the  lines 
of  the  necessary  works,  while  the  Mobiles 
furnished  labourers,  and  the  armament  was 
assisted  by  the  subsequent  arrival  of  four  new 
half-batteries  of  foot  artillery,  and  the  batteries 
of  the  National  Garde  Mobile  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin  and  the  Haute-Garonne.  The  arrival  of 
these  troops  was  owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  corps  afterwards  known  9s  the  Vosges 
Army,  under  the  orders  of  General  Cambriels, 
who  was  first  appointed  commandant  of  Belfort, 
and  afterwards  of  the  whole  eastern  region. 
We  have  recorded  with  what  difficulty  this 
corps  was  formed,  of  what  material  it  was 
composed,  and  how,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Strasburg,  it  fought  its  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ognon  (aide,  pp.  91,  163),  where  its  his- 
tory finally  merges  in  that  of  the  new  Army 
of  the  East,  commanded  by  Bourbaki  (ante, 
p.  462,  sqq.).  Cambriels  was  succeeded  at 
Belfort  by  General  de  Changere,  who,  again, 
was  replaced  on  the  7th  of  October  by  the 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  Crouzat,  now  raised  to 
general.  Down  to  this  time  the  communica- 
tions between  Belfort  and  Besancon  had  been 
kept  open,  but  the  full  retreat  of  Cambriels 
on  the  latter  place,  after  the  fight  for  the 
bridge  of  Cussey  (ante,  pp.92,  163),  materially 
altered  the  situation.  Belfort  was  now 
menaced  by  the  roads  from  the  French  side, 
particularly  those  of  Hericourt  and  Mont- 
beliard,  which  Crouzat  caused  to  be  occupied 
by  detachments  from  his  garrison.  The  roads 
debouching  from   the   passes   of  the   Vosges 


into  Alsace  immediately  on  the  north  of 
Belfort  were  at  the  same  time  guarded  by 
various  corps  of  Francs-tireurs,  united  under 
the  command  of  M.  Keller.  All  round,  the 
important  roads  were  similarly  guarded  by 
small  detachments,  who  had  occasional  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  at  Soultz,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
when  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  General  Crouzat 
was  called  away  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
General  Cambriels,  whom  he  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  command  at  Besancon.  The 
command  of  Belfort  was  now  given  to  M. 
Denfert-Rocherau,  the  officer  of  Engineers 
named  above,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  on  the  occasion.  This  produced  a 
total  change  in  the  principles  of  defence. 
Colonel  Denfert  regarded  the  fortress  as  a,  point 
d'appui  for  troops  operating  outside,  or  as  an 
immense  battery  of  position  aiding  their  resist- 
ance, rather  than  as  a  line  of  defence,  within 
which  they  were  to  be  entrenched.  His  object 
was  to  keep  the  cordon  of  investment,  if  ever 
it  should  be  formed,  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  make  suc- 
cessive attacks  in  strength,  on  villages  or 
positions  well  armed  and  defended,  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  All  such  posi- 
tions, therefore,  were  not  only  entrenched  and 
barricaded,  but  provided  with  shelter  trenches 
capable  of  sustaining  a  cannonade.  Further, 
as  a  caution  to  the  enemy,  he  proposed  to 
make  sorties  from  these  defended  positions  to 
points  beyond,  and  even  into  the  enemy's 
lines,  destroying  their  works,  and  keeping 
them  continually  on  the  alert.  In  these 
sorties,  however,  the  enemy's  lines  were  not 
to  be  definitively  passed,  as  the  total  number 
in  garrison  (16,000  men)  was  too  small  to 
dispense  with  the  protection  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort ;  the  object  would  be  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  commencing  the  active  siege  of 
the  place  until  their  effective  strength  should 
be  at  least  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  besieged.  Colonel  Denfert  was  of  so 
resolute  a  mind,  and  so  satisfied  that  his  plans 
were  as  perfect  as  could  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  he  was  resolved  from  the  first 
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not  to  call  a  council  of  wav,  except  in  the 
only  case  when  the  law  required  it,  namely, 
at  the  last  extremity,  when  the  breaches  were 
ready  for  an  assault.  Further,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  capitulate  until  he  had,  at  least  once, 
repulsed  such  an  assault.  Such  a  course 
recommends  itself  to  men  of  courage  and 
resource,  hut  the  moral  courage  to  carry  it 
through  is  such  as  few  men  possess.  It  was 
certain  there  would  be  dissatisfaction,  and 
dissatisfaction  Avas  certain  to  result  in  oppo- 
sition. However,  Colonel  Denfert  commenced 
as  he  meant  to  go  on.  He  completed  the 
armament  of  the  Basses  Perches  and  Hautes 
Perches  redoubts.  He  decided  to  occupy  the 
works  of  Belle vue,  incomplete  as  they  were, 
and  to  organize  the  defence  of  the  railway 
station  as  the  complement  of  those  Avorks, 
and  to  Avatch  the  country  where  the  lines 
pai*t,  the  one  for  Mulhouse,  and  the  other  for 
Besancon.  The  villages  of  Perouse,  Danjoutin, 
and  CraAranche,  the  hamlets  of  La  Forge  and 
Le  Mont,  and  the  Avood  of  La  Miotte,  Avere 
also  selected  for  fortified  positions,  Avith  regular 
outposts  as  far  advanced  as  possible.  So  pre- 
paring, or  prepared,  the  time  wore  on  till  the 
capitulation  of  Metz  (October  30th),  when  a 
part  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  moved 
to  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  joining  the  corps  on 
its  march  from  Schlestadt  (Avhich  had  capitu- 
lated October  24th),  the  combined  force  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Belfort. 

The  sound  of  cannon  was  first  heard  on  the 
road  from  Cernay  to  Belfort,  on  the  1st  of 
NoATember,  Avhen  a  battalion  Avas  ordered  to 
march  from  Giromagny  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Maurice,  to  reinforce  the  troops  of  Keller,  on 
the  supposition  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
by  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  Col  de 
Bussang  by  Thann.  Indeed,  Thann  and  Mul- 
house had  been  threatened  the  preATious  tAvo 
days;  but  now  the  enemy  passed  on,  and  Keller 
reported  that  the  column  was  not  less  than 
20,000  strong,  and  that  its  destination  Avas 
obviously  Belfort.  The  battalion  was  recalled, 
the  tAvo  companies  of  Mobiles  at  Thann  were 
ordered  to  fall  back,  fighting,  and  Captain 
Thiers  at  Dannemarie,  Avhose  post  was  threat- 
ened by  the  advance  of  the  enemy  OATer  Pont 
d'Aspach,  called  in  his  outlying  troops.     On 


the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  enemy  had 
emerged  from  the  Aralley,  and  occupied  a  line 
extending  from  Sentheim  to  Soppe  and  Dief- 
matten,  north-east  of  Belfort.  In  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  he  resumed  his  march,  a  part  of  the 
force  moving  directly  on  Belfort  by  Roppe, 
and  another  part  by  the  road  through  the  two 
Magnys  to  Giromagny.  There  was  fighting 
both  at  Roppe  and  Gros-Magny,  and  the  next 
morning  (Nov.  3rd),  Avhen  a  column  of  the 
enemy  from  Gros-Magny  moA'ed  down  to  Eloie, 
there  Avas  fighting  at  that  village  also.  During 
the  latter  engagement  the  enemy  continued 
his  movement  of  investment,  and  ci'ossing  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Savoureuse,  oc- 
cupied successively  the  villages  of  Sermamagny, 
Bas-Eveite,  Chalonvillars,  Buc,  and  Bavil- 
liers,  at  which  point  they  formed  a  junction 
with  the  other  column,  which  had  come  down 
east  and  south  by  way  of  SeVenans.  Thus 
the  line  of  investment  was  completely  closed, 
and  Belfort,  like  Paris,  shut  in  from  the  ex- 
terior Avorld,  was  left  to  its  own  resources. 

The  next  day  (Nov.  4th)  the  forti-ess  Avas 
summoned  by  a  courteous  note  from  General 
von  Treskow,  who  received  an  equally  courteous 
but  firm  reply  from  Colonel  Denfert.  We  do 
not  propose  to  relate  all  the  details  of  the  siege, 
but  merely  to  sum  up  the  principal  incidents 
in  order  to  connect  the  course  of  events  AAdth 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Army  of  the 
East.  On  the  10th  of  November,  Colonel 
Denfert  ordered  a  sortie  against  Chalonvil- 
lars ;  on  the  11th,  a  reconnaissance  Avas  sent 
out  in  the  direction  of  Sevenans;  and  on  the 
15th,  a  sortie  against  Bessoncourt.  These 
operations  were  attended  with  the  usual  in- 
cidents, the  relation  of  which  would  extend 
our  history  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  On 
the  23rd,  the  "Mont"  on  the  western  plateau 
opposite  the  Fort  des  Barres  Avas  attacked  and 
captured  by  the  Germans,  and  the  garrison 
was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  to  recover 
so  important  a  position,  but  made  instead  a 
sortie  against  Sevenans.  The  next  day  the 
enemy  discovered  that  their  position  on  the 
Mont  Avas  Avithin  range  of  the  French  guns, 
and  they  retired  a  little  to  the  rear,  so  that  on 
the  25th  the  French  were  able  to  visit  the 
Mont,  and  bring  away  the  effects  they  had 
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abandoned  in  the  retreat,  and  some  that  the 
Prussians  had  also  left  behind  them.  So  far 
all  had  gone  favourably  for  the  investing  army, 
which  commenced  its  measures  for  a  regular 
siege  by  establishing  a  strong  position  at 
Valdoie. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Bavilliers  was 
attacked  and  carried,  and  the  enemy  opened 
his  first  parallel  against  Bellevue.  On  the  30th 
he  was  established  in  advance  of  Bellevue  at 
the  Tuilerie.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  when 
the  Loire  army  was  beaten,  and  the  great  sortie 
of  Ducrot  at  Paris  was  repulsed,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Belfort  commenced,  and  a  hail  of 
shells  fell  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  fire 
was  opened  in  front  of  Essert,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douce,  with  very  indifferent  artillery, 
which,  however,  made  up  for  their  want  of 
power  by  rapidity  of  fire,  and  were  reinforced 
by  some  mortars  which  the  enemy  had  cap- 
tured. The  scene  at  Bellevue  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  was  a  very  sad  one  for  the  inhabitants, 
their  houses  being  on  fire,  and  their  families 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  the  cellars.  As 
day  succeeded  day  the  work  of  destruction 
went  on,  the  castle  itself  suffered,  and  the  cam]) 
was  shelled.  On  the  10th  there  was  a  sortie, 
and  during  the  two  following  nights  attempts 
were  made  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  their 
trenches.  On  the  14th  the  besiegers  carried 
Froideval,  and  on  the  loth  became  masters  of 
the  wood  of  Bavilliers.  On  the  17th  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Swiss  Confederation  intervened 
in  order  to  procure  an  armistice  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  without  effect.  Still  the 
progress  of  the  besiegers  was  less  rapid  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  ground  was 
hard,  the  weather  intensely  cold,  with  frequent 
heavy  fogs,  and  the  garrison,  as  this  brief  re- 
cord shows,  kept  the  enemy  continually  on 
the  alert. 

The  next  important  event  was  a  sortie 
against  the  second  parallel  in  front  of  Bellevue 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  December,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  disheartened  and  wearied 
Badeners  were  retreating  from  Nuits  through 
the  heavy  snow,  and  Bourbaki  was  ordered  to 
break  up  his  camp  at  Bourges  and  move  on 
Besaneon,  where  he  formed,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, the  new  Army  of  the  East.     The  sortie 


was  unsuccessful,  except  in  so  far  that  it  dis- 
turbed the  enemy,  and  caused  their  fire  to  be 
considerably  relaxed  during  the  next  day. 

On  the  25th  of  December  a  fresh  battery 
was  unmasked  south  of  Belfort  on  the  slopes 
of  Bosmont,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
besiegers  were  sparing  of  their  ammunition, 
and  this  favoured  the  rumour  which  had 
reached  the  besieged,  that  an  army  of  succour 
was  approaching,  with  which  Treskow  ex- 
pected he  should  have  to  do  battle.  On  the 
28th,  however,  other  guns  opened  in  front  of 
Bavilliers,  from  which  a  flanking  fire  was 
directed  on  the  Perches,  and  the  castle  itself 
was  seriously  battered ;  but  it  was  not  known 
that  the  houses  of  Bavilliers  concealed  still 
more  formidable  preparations,  until,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  two  gigantic  Krupp  cannon 
hurled  their  enormous  shells  against  the  same 
vital  point  of  attack.  The  same  day  a  distant 
cannonade  was  heard  by  the  garrison,  and 
their  hopes  of  a  relieving  army  being  at  hand 
were  revived,  more  especially  as  the  Prussians 
displayed  increased  activity  in  their  defen- 
sive works  at  Chevremont  and  Vezelois,  as  if 
anticipating  a  sortie,  and  renewed  their  re- 
connaissances in  the  direction  of  Danjoutin 
and  Perouse,  and  observed  generally  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station.  On 
the  6th  of  January  the  besiegers  worked  daj^ 
and  night,  and  on  the  7th  a  fresh  battery  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  guns  was  opened  on  the  slopes 
of  Bosmont,  a  mortar  fire  was  commenced 
against  Bellevue,  and  a  siege  battery  of  six- 
pounders  attacked  Perouse.  The  succeeding 
night  was  one  of  much  discouragement  to  the 
besieged.  The  Prussians  had  evidently  felt 
it  necessaiy  to  hasten  the  crisis  by  making  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  most  assailable  side  of 
the  place,  and  the  garrison  had  reason  to  con- 
clude that  a  considerable  reinforcement  had 
arrived.  In  fact,  the  army  of  Werder  was 
now  between  Vesoul  and  Belfort,  moving 
cautiously,  and  countermarched  by  that  of 
Bourbaki,  who  crossed  his  path  at  Villersexel. 
Before  these  forces  could  meet,  namely,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th,  the  besiegers  had  carried 
the  village  of  Danjoutin  which  covered  Bel- 
fort on  the  south,  where,  as  we  have  said,  it 
was  the  most  assailable,  making  the  garrison 
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prisoners,  and  driving  in  several  companies 
who  had  been  sent  to  their  succour  as  far  as 
Le  Fourneau.  In  this  affair  the  defenders  of 
Belfort  lost  a  total  of  698  officers  and  men 
slain,  wounded,  and  missing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  enemy- 
showed  his  increased  determination  and 
audacity  by  continuing  his  approaches  in  full 
daylight ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
heartening effect  produced  on  the  garrison  by 
the  loss  of  Danjoutiu  was  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  certain  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  Bourbaki.  The  day  must  have 
been  one  of  intense  excitement  on  both  sides. 
By  the  capture  of  Danjoutin  the  enemy  had 
free  access  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Savoureuse,  and  was  able  to  combine  his  at- 
tack from  the  Perches  with  that  from  Ba- 
villiers,  against  the  station  and  the  citadel. 
The  defence  of  the  place  was  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  an  army  whose  line  of  battle 
has  been  turned.  But  almost  the  same  hour 
that  brought  this  conviction  home  to  the 
besieged,  brought  with  it  the  sound  of  Bour- 
baki's  cannon,  which,  messengers  from  Bellevue 
said,  came  from  the  direction  of  Hericourt, 
while  others  reported  that  it  was  at  Challon- 
villars.  It  was,  in  fact,  some  distance  west- 
ward from  both  points,  over  the  hills  and 
woods,  at  Villersexel. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  progress 
of  events  at  Belfort,  we  may  conveniently 
return  to  the  army  in  the  field.  Bourbaki, 
whom  we  left  at  Besancon,  marched  first  in 
the  direction  of  Vesoul,  with  the  object  of  cut- 
ting off  the  force  of  Werder  from  Belfort,  if 
not  of  compelling  his  surrender ;  to  which  end 
he  ordered  Cremer  to  march  his  division  on 
Vesoul,  by  vf&y  of  Gray,  and  thus  take  Werder 
in  the  rear.  When  the  army  was  put. in  mo- 
tion, the  18th,  20th,  and  24th  corps  moved  in 
a  single  column  through  the  rugged  country 
between  the  Ognon  and  the  Doubs;  the  15th 
corps  remaining  at  Clairval,  where  we  may  now 
definitively  leave  it  to  illustrate  by  a  striking 
example  the  sad  consequences  of  demoraliza- 
tion, and  of  the  total  want  of  organized  ar- 
rangements for  the  transport  of  the  Army  of 
the  East.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  praise  can 
be  given  to  Bourbaki  himself  for  the  manner 


in  which  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  Gambetta,  such  as  they  were.  The  march 
of  his  army  in  a  single  column  through  such  a 
country  was  extremely  hazardous;  and  the 
greater  its  numerical  strength,  so  much  the  more 
liable  it  was  to  delay,  and  the  more  unwieldy 
it  was  certain  to  be.  These  were  considerations 
of  some  importance,  with  Werder  marching 
on  his  left  flank ;  but  after  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  wretched  condition  of  a  large 
part  of  his  army,  and  the  absence  of  all  or- 
ganization, Bourbaki  was  either  wanting  in 
enterprise,  or  he  failed  to  comprehend  the 
ensemble  of  the  movements  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Werder's  advanced  guard  and  head- 
quarter's  staff1  outmarched  hi  in,  and  were  at 
Vesoul  in  the  beginning  of  January.  On  the 
5th  and  6th  there  was  a  little  fighting  with  the 
left  of  Bourbaki's  army,  and  some  strategic 
movements  were  made  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing time,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  his  corps, 
which  were  not  yet  subject  to  the  orders  of 
Manteuffel,-7  might  arrive,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  retard  his  march  on 
Belfort.  On  the  9th,  seeing  that  Bourbaki 
advanced  steadily,  though  slowly,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose,  Werder  quitted 
Vesoul,  and  marched  by  three  roads  in  the 
direction  of  Villersexel,  in  order  to  take  up  a 
str<  tng  position  between  Belfort  and  Brevilliers. 
Schmeling's  division  first  reached  the  enemy, 
and  was  already  engaged  when  the  Pomeranian 
fusilier  regiment  approached  the  place,  and  was 
directed  to  occupy  the  villages  of  Marat  and 
Moimay.  On  the  heights  to  the  south  of  these 
were  numerous  French  batteries,  which  poured 
grenades  and  shrapnel  on  the  Germans,  oblig- 
ing them,  after  they  had  occupied  Marat,  to 
evacuate  it.  German  batteries  were  planted 
at  Moimay;  but  the  French  opened  so  severe 
a  musketry  fire  that  two  companies  were 
despatched  to  clear  the  woods.  The  border 
of  the  woods  was  soon  gained ;  but  being 
too  thick  to  be  penetrated,  the  companies 
were  withdrawn  with  small  loss,  and  the 
batteries  were  sent  to  the  front.  The  French 
then  advanced  on  Moimay,  but  after  a  hot 
fire  on  both  sides  were  driven  back.  At 
Villersexel,  where  the  fine  chateau  belonging 
to  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  in  flames,  there 
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was  an  obstinate  fight.  The  French  made 
repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  to  retake  the 
village.  Besides  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
some  eight   or  nine   hundred   of  them   were 


slowly  off  to  Belverne,  with  the  object  of 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfort  before 
Bourbaki.  At  five  a.m.  on  the  12th  he  contin- 
ued his  movement,  and  at  eight  o'clock  took 


taken  prisoners,  including  two  staff  officers.  At 
one  a.m.  on  the  11th,  General  Werder  thought 
it    wise    to    retreat,   and    accordingly    drew 
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up  a  position  at  Hericourt.  Here  the  14th 
army  corps  was  concentrated  to  bar  the  further 
passage    of  Bourbaki's   army,  taking   ground 
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behind  the  Lisaine  (a  tributary  of  the  Doubs), 
from  Montbe'liard  to  Chenevicr,  with  Hericourt 
for  the  centre  of  the  line  of  defence.  Werder's 
successful  retreat  to  this  defensive  position  in 
the  presence  of  a  force  which  so  greatly 
exceeded  his  own  in  numerical  strength  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  slowness  of 
Bourbaki's  movements,  owing  to  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  over  which  he  had  no  real 
control,  and  to  the  failure  of  Cromer.  Had 
the  latter  General  reached  Lure,27  as  he  should 
have  done  when  Bourbaki  so  successfully 
resisted  Werder  at  Villersexel,  the  latter  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  his  line  of  retreat. 
Had  Bourbaki  himself  marched  with  sufficient 
swiftness  on  Montbe'liard,  Werder  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  the 
heights  of  Hericourt. 

The  difference  between  the  marching  powers 
of  the  two  forces  will  be  understood  when  we 
state  that  Werder's  march  from  Dijon  to 
Vesoul  in  three  days  averaged  twenty-two 
miles  a  day,  and  that  Bourbaki's  march  from 
Villersexel  against  Werder's  position  on  the 
Lisaine  averaged  four  or  five  miles  a  day.  As 
he  thus  slowly  moved  up  to  the  relief  of  Belfort, 
when  every  hour  was  precious  both  on  his 
own  account  and  that  of  the  garrison,  he 
repulsed  the  enemy  between  the  villages  of 
Ste.  Marie  and  Arcey  on  the  12th,  and  again 
at  Montbeliard  on  the  13th,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  carry  the  chateau.  If  we  have 
reason  to  blame  him  for  the  slowness  of  his 
movements,  let  us,  however,  hasten  to  remark 
that  we  have  but  stated  the  fact,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  anything  but  commiseration 
for  him  and  his  troops.  This  march  has 
been  described  as  "heart-rending;"  the  troops, 
half  famished  for  want  of  food,  were  without 
shoes,  and  starved  by  the  cold ;  the  few  staff 
officers,  "knowing  nothing,"  were  continually 
giving  wrong  orders,  and  the  artillery  and 
trains  were  in  hopeless  confusion.28  Never- 
theless, on  arriving  before  the  Lisaine,  Bour- 
baki deployed  his  army  along  an  extensive 
line  opposed  to  that  of  the  enemy,  from 
Montbeliard  to  Chenevier  (see  'plan),  and  trusted 
to  the  native  courage  of  his  troops.  His  wings 
were  weak,  and  his  chief  efforts  were  made 
in  the  centre  at  Hericourt;  but  Werder  was 


formidably   entrenched,   and    the   approaches 
covered   by   siege   guns    taken   from  Belfort, 
whose   shells   decimated  the   columns    which 
advanced  to  the  assault  of  his  position.29     For 
three   successive    days   (January   15th,   16th, 
and  1 7th)  a  series  of  bloody  combats  ensued, 
which  are  known  under  the  general  designation 
of  the  battle  of  Hericourt.     The  attack  com- 
menced at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day the  15th,  with  artillery  on  both  sides,  which 
kept  up  an  incessant   fire  until   dusk.     The 
musketry  fire  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
at  four  o'clock,  it  is  said,  the  roar  of  all  arms 
was  a  fearful  thing  to  hear.     That  night  the 
contending  armies  bivouacked  on  their  posi- 
tions, and   the    battle  was    resumed    on    the 
morning  of  the  16th,  when  Bourbaki  advanced 
masses  of  troops  against  Werder's  right  wing, 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  break  the  line.     The 
struggle  was  desperate  at  Chenevier,  where  the 
French  extended  their  line  beyond  Werder's 
right,  and  it  only  needed  a  bold  flank  move- 
ment either  to  envelope  him  in  the  toils,  or 
enable    the    assailants   to   make    a   dash    for 
Belfort  by  the  road  over  Essort.    Whether  the 
French  were  driven   back  at    this    crisis  by 
the  superior  fire  of  the  German  artillery,  as 
stated  on  their  own  side,  or  Bourbaki  himself 
was  "  as  demoralized  as  his  wretched  army," 
seeing  "  Prince  Charles  in  imagination  in  his 
rear,"  and  "a   terrible   apparition    from    the 
North,"  we  will  not  stay  to  decide.     Certain 
it  is   that   he   felt   unable   to   follow  up  his 
partial  success,  and  again  the  army  of  Werder 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  it  had  taken  up 
in    the    morning.      On   the    17th   the   attack 
failed  in  elan,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
there  were  symptoms  of  retreat,  and  the  troops 
which  fell  back  were  quickened  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  pursuing  fire  of  the  Germans. 
On  the  18th  Bourbaki  drew  off  from  Hericourt, 
and  was  pursued  by  General  Debschutz30  as 
far  as  Blamont,  at  which  point  the  pursuers 
were  recalled  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Belfort. 
The    artillery    continued     the    pursuit,    and 
Bourbaki's  army  found  little  opportunity  for 
rest,    until    it    arrived    under    the    guns    of 
Besancon. 

We  know  that  Bourbaki  had  nothing  to  fear 
from     Prince    Frederick    Charles,    but    that 
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"terrible    apparition    from   the   North"  was 
not  all  imagination.      The   new  army  under 
Manteuff'el  (ante,  p.  478)  had  for  its  special 
mission  the  destruction  of  Bourbaki,  and  had 
been  pushed  forward  on  his  flank  and  rear  as 
soon  as  it  was  certainly  known  that  he  was 
encased  in  the  march  on  Belfort.     Manteuffel 
arrived  at  Gray  on  the  19th  of  January,  where 
intelligence  reached   him  that  Bourbaki  had 
been  pushed  back  from  Hericourt,  and  he  was 
at  once  prepared  to  cut  his  line  of  retreat  on 
Bourg  and  Lyons.     Previous  to  this  the  7th 
corps  (Zastrow)  from  Metz,  had  been  directed 
over  Chatillon-sur-Seine  and  Montbard,  with 
the  double  object  of  isolating  the  Garibaldians, 
and  getting  into   the  rear  of  Bourbaki,  who, 
if  the  movement  succeeded,  would  be  caught 
between  two  fires,  and  driven  upon  the  borders 
of  Switzerland,  as  the  army  of  Macmahon  was 
hunted  to  the  border  of  Belgium.     The  opera- 
tions consequent  on  this  movement  have  given 
rise  to  an  important  question  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Garibaldi,  who,  according  to  certain 
French  writers,  had  been  left  at  Dijon  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  East,  but   had 
done   nothing   to  fulfil   that   duty,   and  had, 
besides,   allowed   himself   to   be   deceived  by 
Manteuffel,  whose  attack  upon  Dijon   is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  a  mere  feint.     Such  light 
as  we   can   throw   upon  this   assertion   must 
be    derived    partly    from   General    Bordone's 
statement  of  the  facts,  which  we  may  safely 
assume  to  be  true,  so  far  as  we  find  it  sup- 
ported by  the  official  documents  cited  in  his 
appendices.     But  we  must  also  compare  it  with 
the    account    of  the    Prussian    staff   officer, 
Colonel  von  Wartensleben. 

We  have  stated  that  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  was 
driven  back  at  various  points  by  the  German 
column  which  advanced  over  Montbard  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Autun  (ante,  p.  472) ; 
after  which  event  and  the  retreat  of  Keller 
the  Garibaldian  line  extended  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ouche  to  Chateau-Chinon.  The  next 
important  event  was  the  battle  of  Nuits  and 
the  retreat  of  Glumer,  when  Ricciotti  Gari- 
baldi, starting  from  the  line  just  mentioned, 
threatened  the  enemy's  left  flank  at  Bligny,  and 
precipitated  the  retreat  of  Degenfeld,  (oMite,pp. 
473-4).     Ricciotti   and   Colonel   Lobbia   then 


commenced  their  operations  against  the  column 
advancing  from  Chatillon,  which  swarmed  over 
the  villages  north-west  of  Dijon.     The  line  by 
which  Ricciotti  advanced  was  over  Chateau- 
Chinon,  Saulieu,  Precy,  and  Semur,  to  Mont- 
bard, where  he  engaged  a  part  of  Zastrow's 
corps.      The  result  of   this   engagement  was 
to  compel  Zastrow  to  retire  from  Auxerre.31 
The  march  of  Colonel  Lobbiawas  over  an  inner 
line  by  way  of  Vitteaux  and  Flavigny,  and 
finally  reached  as  far  as   Fontaine-Francaise 
and  Grancey.    Omitting  details,  and  disregard- 
ing dates  which  occur  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other  in  these  minor  operations,  the  sum 
of  their  results  was  to  push  back  the  Prussians 
under  the   guns   of  Langres,   where   General 
Meyer  commanded,  with    a   strong  garrison. 
The  reader  who  carefully  follows  these  opera- 
tions with  the  map  before  him,  will  see  the 
importance  of  the  service  rendered  by  Gari- 
baldi, in  barring  the  road  along  the  whole  line 
north-west  of  Dijon  against  a  corps  of  30,000 
men,  whose  object  evidently  was  to  turn  Dijon, 
and,  by  moving  southward,   form  a  junction 
with  the  corps  operating  against   Bourbaki's 
flank.      The   Delegate    Government   was     so 
sensible  of  this  service,  that   despatches   ad- 
dressed to   Colonel    Bordone    and    Garibaldi, 
raised  the  former  to  the  rank  of  general. 

We  must  now  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  proceedings  of  Ricciotti  and  Colonel  Lobbia, 
and  complete  our  review  of  the  military  situa- 
tion by  following  the  movements  of  their 
chief.  The  evidence  that  Garibaldi  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  line  from  Dijon 
to  Autun  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Val-de- 
Suzon  on  the  other,  is  conclusive  up  to  a  cer- 
tain date  (see  note  26  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  two  despatches  given  by 
General  Bordone,  at  p.  264  of  his  book) ;  and 
Bordone  has  defied  any  one  to  prove,  by  the 
citation  of  a  single  fact,  that  this  line  was 
violated  by  the  enemy  during  the  whole  period 
of  Bourbaki's  march  to  the  east.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  line  was  assigned  to  Garibaldi, 
the  defence  of  the  chef  lieu  itself  was  en- 
trusted to  Cre'mer.  But  Cre'mer,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  ordered  immediately  afterwards,  by 
Bourbaki,  to  march  on  Vesoul,  in  order  to 
operate  in  Werder's  rear,  and  Dijon  being  thus 
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left  undefended,  Garibaldi  was  ordered  by  the 
Minister  of  War  to  remove  his  head-quarters 
from  Autun  to  that  place.  It  was  on  the  7th 
of  January,  when  Ricciotti  was  moving  up  in 


of  disorder  which  we  have  too  often  had  to 
depict  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
soldiers  of  that  Army  of  the  East,  on  which 
the  last  hope  of   France  rested,  pillaged  the 
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the  direction  of  Montbard,  and  Colonel  Lobbia 
in  the  direction  of  Flavigny,  that  Garibaldi 
himself  arrived  at  Dijon,  in  time  to  see  the 
last  of  Bourbaki's  troops  leaving  for  Besancon 
and  Belfort,  and  to  witness  one  of  those  scenes 


provision  waggons,  and  wasted  in  the  snow 
and  sludge  as  much  as  they  appropriated  in 
the  struggle  for  priority.  At  last  these  went 
on  their  way,  and  Garibaldi  and  his  staff 
applied  themselves  to  the  necessary  works  of 
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defence.  A  division  of  about  18,000  strong,  under 
the  command  of  General  Pellissier,  consisting 
of  the  Mobiles  of  the  Saone-et-Loire,  those  of 
the  Jura,  and  a  few  battalions  of  the  Cote- 
d'Or,  amounting  in  all  to  some  18,000  men, 
already  occupied  Velors,  Plombieres,   Talant, 
Fontaines,  and  Val-de-Suzon  ;  but  feeling  that 
these  troops  were  not  solid  enough  for  positions 
so  important  as  the  advanced  defences  of  the 
city,  Garibaldi  had  taken  his  own  measures  to 
occupy    those    places  with  the   1st  and  3rd 
brigades,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  respect 
for  the  amour  propre  of  MM.  Pellissier  and 
Chenot    (the    latter   being     Commandant    of 
Engineers),  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  War 
that    "another  direction  should  be  given  to 
their  activity."     M.  Chenot  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  Auxonne,  but  presently  returned  to 
Dijon  with  an  order  signed  by  General  Crouzat 
to  resume  the  direction  of  the  works  of  de- 
fence,   which   M.    Pellissier   had    complained 
were  interrupted  by  the  proceedings  of  Gari- 
baldi.     The    accusations  and  counter-accusa- 
tions   consequent   on   this   divided  command 
are  a  little  intricate,  and  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  definitive  in- 
structions from  the  War  Office.     No  one,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  official  docu- 
ments, was  really  in  supreme  command,  and 
M.    Gambetta   or    his  faithful   henchman,  M. 
de    Frej'cinet,  seem   to   have   been   bent    on 
playing   the   old    game    of   directing    move- 
ments  and    planning    operations   with    little 
respect    for    the    militaiy    hierarchy ;    as    if 
generals  and  commanders  of  corps  were  pup- 
pets, who  could  be  moved  hither  and  thither, 
and   put   sometimes    over,   sometimes    under 
one   another   as   the    strings  were   pulled   at 
Bordeaux.     At  length,  however,  Chenot  was 
definitively  ordered  to  Auxonne,  and  on  the 
25th  of  January,  a  week  after  the  defeat  of 
Bourbaki  at  Hericourt,  Pellissier  was  sent  to 
Lyons  and   the   supreme   command  at  Dijon 
given  to  Garibaldi,  who  from  this   date  had 
the  entire  force  under  his  orders. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  three  days  before 
the  appearance  of  Manteuffel  at  Gray,  the 
officer  whom  Bourbaki  had  left  in  command 
at  that  place  with  100  men,  announced  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  unless  he 


were  reinforced  before  the  next  day,  and  Gari- 
baldi has  been  severely  censured  for  having 
omitted  to  occupy  both  Gray  and  Dole,  the 
line  by  which  Manteuffel  was  advancing  on 
Bourbaki's  flank.    The  answer  to  this  obviously 
is  that  these  places  were  beyond  the  radius  of 
Garibaldi's   operations,   and   further,  that  his 
forces  were  not  sufficient  for  division  at  the 
moment   when  the  enemy  was  in  his  front; 
for    he   was    now   (as   he   at   least  believed) 
menaced  by  a  force  detached  from  that  march- 
ing against  Bourbaki  in  the  direction   of  La- 
margelle   and    Mirebeau,  and  which  Bordone 
estimated   at  from   18,000   to   20,000  strong. 
Nor    indeed,    had    Garibaldi    been     able    to 
dispose   of    troops   for    the   purpose,    was   it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Bourbaki  had  con- 
templated the   defence    of  Gray,  seeing  that 
the  force  he  had  left  there  was  merely  suffi- 
cient  for  keeping    a   look-out,  and   that   no 
communication   whatever  had  been  received 
from  him  at  Garibaldi's  head-quarters.     More- 
over,  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  very  day 
when  Bourbaki  found  it  necessaiy  to  retreat 
from   Hericourt,    Garibaldi   received  positive 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  War,  not  to 
leave  Dijon   before  new  arrangements  were 
concerted  with  him.S2     It  is  only  necessary,  in 
fact,    to    realize    the    apparent    situation    of 
Garibaldi's    forces  relative  to  the   enemy,   to 
understand  how  hazardous,  if  not  impossible} 
it  was  for  him  to  move. 

Bordone  asks  us  to  imagine  a  letter  V 
with  its  point  fixed  in  Dijon,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  through  the  centre,  bearing 
directly  on  Langres.  The  left  branch  of  the  V 
is  threatened  by  the  troops  of  Zastrow,  to  the 
number  of  about  30,000,33  to  whom  are  opposed 
the  Francs-tireurs  in  occupation  of  Montbard, 
i  Semur,  and  Saulieu.  On  the  right  branch 
are  the  troops  pushed  forward  by  Manteuffel 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Chatillon  on 
the  12th,  and  which  could  not  be  estimated  at 
less  than  18,000  or  20,000  strong.  Was  it 
possible  to  occupy  Gray  and  Dole,  and  at  the 
same  time  defend  Dijon  thus  threatened  ? .  Yet 
Garibaldi,  as  we  have  seen,  was  positively 
commanded  to  hold  Dijon  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  expected  to  perform  an  imposibility 
at  the  same  moment  by  crossing  the  march  ot 
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Manteuffel,  southward.  Even  grave  historians 
have  censured  him  for  having  left  Gray  and 
Dole  uncovered,  as  if  the  forces  of  Zastrow 
on  his  left  front  were  to  be  considered  as  of 
small  account,  or  as  if  he  could  have  divined 
the  strategic  plans  of  Manteuffel.  The  haste 
with  which  they  were  gathered,  and  the  energy 
with  which  they  marched,  for  which  facts  we 
may  refer  to  the  official  record  of  Colonel  von 
Wartensleben,  tell  a  very  different  story.  The 
order  to  remain  at  Dijon,  cited  above,  proves 
that  the  Delegate  Government  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  the  capital  of  Burgundy; 
and  now  let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  the  enemy, 
who  writes  merely  as  the  official  chronicler  of 
facts,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  point  in 
controversy.  "Very  weighty  and  tempting 
reasons,"  he  says,  "spoke  for  a  march  on  Dijon. 
The  principal  and  best  roads  from  Montbai-d 
and  Chatillon  traverse  the  mountains  in  this 
direction,  and  converge  towards  Dijon.  It  was 
there  that  the  two  Prussian  corps  d'armee 
might  expect  to  obtain  a  sure  and  easy  success 
over  Garibaldi's  isolated  corps ;  besides  which, 
the  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Burgundy 
was  in  itself  a  desirable  object.  For  the  return 
of  the  French  troops  to  Dijon,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  town  by  the  14th  army  corps,  had 
been  turned  to  account  by  the  French  press 
in  evTery  possible  way,  both  politically  and 
morally ;  as  had  also  been  the  case  when 
Orleans  was  momentarily  re-occupied.  Added 
to  this,  the  route  to  Dijon  being  further  from 
Langres,  the  march  could  be  more  easily  pro- 
tected from  this  fortress ;  and,  possession  once 
gained  of  the  line  of  railway,  Nuits-Dijon,  it 
would,  when  repaired,  afford  the  best  line  of 
communication  in  rear  of  the  two  corps,  and 
would  form  a  basis  for  their  future  operations." 
If  such  were  the  reasons  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  enemy  in  favour  of  an  attack 
on  Dijon,  how  much  more  cogent  must  the 
reasons  for  making  a  strong  defence  at  that 
point  have  appeared  to  Garibaldi ! 
1  But  let  us  frankly  admit  that  this  was  not 
the  whole  of  the  case.  On  the  morning  of 
January  13th,  when  Manteuffel  was  fairly  in 
the  saddle  at  Chatillon,  and  intelligence  came 
from  Werder  that  Bourbaki'g  corps  were 
actually  in  his  front  at  Vesoul,  it  was  obvious 


that  the  point  of  instant  importance  lay  in 
that  direction.  Although  the  2nd  and  7th 
army  corps,  being  at  the  distance  of  ten  days' 
march  from  Belfort,  could  not  take  any  part 
in  this  struggle  for  a  few  days  to  come,  they 
could  make  their  approach  felt  by  the  enemy, 
and,  with  incessant  marching,  every  day  would 
diminish  the  distance.  But  the  shortest  line 
of  march  against  Bourbaki's  flank  was  by 
Vesoul,  and  to  strike  that  route  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  between  Dij  on  and  Langres,  over 
a  difficult  country,  consisting  of  a  well  wooded 
range  of  mountains  intersected  by  ravines  and 
valleys.  It  was  in  this  fine  of  march  that 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi  struck  the  enemy's  flank 
at  Montbard  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  operations  of 
the  Garibaldians,  acting  in  small  detachments, 
the  passage  of  the  Cote-d'Or  was  effected.  On 
the  14th,  loth,  and  16th,  several  engagements 
took  place,  and  on  the  17th  the  whole  of  the 
7th  army  corps  was  debouching  into  the  valley 
between  Prauthoy  and  Longeau,  along  the  line 
of  the  right  arm  of  our  supposititious  V.  The 
other  division,  swinging  round  on  Dijon,  was 
echeloned  from  Thil-Chatel  to  Lamargelle, 
touching  the  left  arm  of  the  V,  while  General 
Kettler  remained  on  guard  farther  up  the 
same  arm  at  Montbard,  in  place  of  Colonel 
Dannenberg,  whose  brigade  was  pushing  for- 
ward as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  2nd  corps. 
It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  Garibaldi 
should  have  left  Dijon  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  for  we  have  the  enemy's  admission 
that  the  situation  was  a  critical  one  for  the 
south  army.  It  is  true  that  army  was  heading 
for  Vesoul,  but  it  was  marching  between  the 
two  fortresses  of  Langres  and  Dijon,  and  as 
yet,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January, 
Manteuffel  himself  was  uncertain  whether  his 
further  course  would  be  decided  in  that 
direction.  Regular  despatches  had  reached  him 
during  the  last  two  days  of  the  progress  of  the 
atruerffle  between  Werder  and  Bourbaki  at 
Belfort,  but  he  waited  to  know  the  issue.34  On 
the  same  day  the  desired  information  reached 
him.  Bourbaki  was  probably,  but  not  yet  cer- 
tainly, defeated;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  this 
information  that  Manteuffel  decided  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  march,  and  turn  southward 
over  Gray.1'    Even  now  he  moved  cautiously 
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and  waited  further  intelligence  ;  in  the  mean- 
time taking  care  to  guard  his  right  by  ordering 
Kettler  to  move  up  towards  Dijon.  This  brings 
us  to  the  18th,  and  we  see  nothing  that  could 
have  justified  Garibaldi  in  evacuating  Dijon, 
and  throwing  himself  across  Manteuffel's  path 
at  Gray,  contrary  to  the  positive  orders  he  had 
received  the  day  before  to  remain  at  Dijon. 
On  the  18th,  however,  Manteuffel  received  con- 
firmation of  Bourbaki's  retreat,  and  then  his 
course  was  resolved  upon.  He  informed  Wer- 
der  that  he  would  move  southward  over  Gray 
with  the  view  of  intercepting  the  retreating 
enemy  on  the  20th,36  thus  bringing  a  fresh 
army  on  Bourbaki's  right  strategic  flank,  while 
he  had  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland  on 
his  left,  and  the  victorious  troops  of  Werder 
thundering  in  his  rear.  It  is  at  this  critical 
point,  and  not  before,  that  the  question  fairly 
arises  whether  Garibaldi  fulfilled  his  task  with 
sufficient  energy  and  intelligence  by  still  re- 
maining at  Dijon. 

The  chief  of  Manteuffel's  staff,  Colonel  von 
Wartensleben,  is  of  opinion  that  he  failed  to 
understand  the  situation,  "  inasmuch  as  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  deceived  and  held  in 
check  by  far  inferior  forces  during  the  whole 
period  of  these  decisive  operations."  In  this 
way  of  putting  the  case,  it  is  as  fair  a  subject 
of  historical  doubt  as  the  behaviour  of  Grouchy 
at  Waterloo.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Colonel  von  Wartensleben  expresses  his  opinion 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  knowing,  hour 
by  hour,  the  object  of  Manteuffel's  strategic 
movements,  and  that  these  movements  were  also 
regulated  by  exact  information  received  from 
Werder  of  the  situation  at  Belfort,  while  Gari- 
baldi was  without  information  of  either  kind, 
and  had  to  judge  by  what  he  could  hear  and 
see  around  him.  If  he  was  deceived,  he  was 
not  so  grossly  deceived  as  asserted  by  the 
author  of  a  book  remarkable  for  its  malignant 
enmity  against  Garibaldi  and  his  staff.37  He 
was  persuaded  that  Dijon  was  menaced  by  all 
the  forces  we  have  mentioned,  and  he  defended 
Dijon.  If  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  affected  the  Army  of  the  East,  it 
was  because  the  ensemble  of  the  military  opera- 
tions was  directed  from  Bordeaux,  and  he  had 
the  simple  duty  assigned  to  him  of  holding  a 


certain  position,  and  guarding  a  certain  strategic 
line.  If  Manteuffel  talked  of  having  deceived 
him,  as  he  might  have  deceived  a  fool,  it  was 
because  he  was  not  aware  that  Garibaldi  had 
one  simple  duty  assigned  to  him,  and  that 
it  was  a  duty  he  would  perform  whether  he 
was  opposed  by  the  whole  of  the  south  army 
as  he  believed,  or  by  a  single  division. 

On   the   other    hand,   these    considerations 
detract  nothing  from  the  credit  due  to  Man- 
teuffel for  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  since 
he  could  not  know  that  he  would  not  have  to 
fight  for  the  road  to  the  south,  and  that  his 
communications    might  not   be    cut,  while  a 
desperate,  though   defeated   army  faced   him 
at  Besancon.38     That  he  feared  this  might  be 
the  case  in  his  ignorance  of  the  instructions 
under  which  Garibaldi  acted,  is  evident  from 
the   tenor  of  his   orders   to  General  Kettler, 
namely,  "to  cover  the  operations  of  the  south 
army  against  Dijon,  and  also  to  draiv  upon 
himself  as  many  of  the  enemy  s  troops  assembled, 
there  as  possible."     In  accordance  with  these 
orders,  while  Manteuffel  pushed  on  with  his 
main  strength  over  Gray  towards  Pesmes  and 
Dampierre,  Kettler  moved  down  to  Sombernon 
and  St.  Seine,  and,  advancing  from  the  latter 
point  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January, 
came  into  collision  with  a  reconnoitring  force 
of  the  enemy  led  by  General  Bossack  on  the 
Val-de-Suzon  road.     The  precipitous  pass  at 
Val-de-Suzon  was  crossed,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Daix  leached  by  1.30  p.m.,  when  the 
Germans   spread  themselves  over   the  whole 
plain   between  Hauteville,  Daix,  Talant,  and 
Fontaine;  and  while   they  attacked  Daix  in 
front,  operated  a  diversion  by  way  of  Plom- 
bieres  (see  plan,  p.  469).     About  the  time  just 
mentioned  the  village  of  Daix  was  taken  and 
occupied;  but   the  troops   now  came   within 
range  of  the  guns  on  the  Talant  and  Fontaine 
hills.     Garibaldi  himself  was  on  horseback  a 
few  paces  behind  a  battery  at  Talant,  and  by 
his  side  was  Basso,  at  one  moment  searching 
the  field  of  action  with  a  telescope,  at  the 
next  pointing  a  gun;  and   whenever  a  good 
shot  was  made,  the  bystanders  applauded  as  at 
a  theatre.    At  length  the  enemy's  fire  relaxed 
a  little,  and  Garibaldi  seized  the  opportunity 
to  sound  the  charge.     At  this  point  we  find 
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it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  semi-official 
accounts  of  Bordone  and  Wartensleben.  The 
former  states  that  the  enemy  at  nightfall  was 
compelled  to  retire,  and  that  only  the  want  of 
cavalry  saved  him  from  pursuit.  The  latter 
records  that  Kettler,  in  spite  of  being  repeatedly 
attacked  by  numerically  superior  bodies  of 
infantry,  succeeded  in  making  good  his  position, 
until  his  right-wing  column  stormed  Plom- 
bieres,  at  which  moment  he  advanced  with 
his  whole  line,  whilst  both  his  batteries  con- 
centrated their  foe  on  the  works  at  Fontaine ; 
and  that  the  enemy  was  eventually  driven 
back  on  his  last  position,  Fontaine-Talant, 
and  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  last-mentioned 
hill  taken  by  storm.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi  held  the 
fortified  hills  that  night,  and  that  the  field  of 
battle  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Freycinet  telegraphed  his  congra- 
tulations from  Bordeaux,  and  no  one  dreamt 
of  hinting  that  Garibaldi  was  not  energetic- 
ally following  out  his  instructions. 

As  General  Kettler  advanced  on  Talant- 
Fontaine,  a  small  force,  consisting  of  one 
battalion  and  one  squadron  (say  1,000  in- 
fantry and  150  cavalry),  commanded  by 
Major  Conta,  was  engaged  in  escorting  some 


trains  belonging  to  the  2nd  army  corps 
along  the  road  from  Langres  over  Thil-Chatel ; 
and  on  the  21st,  after  having  been  joined 
by  the  fusilier  battalion  of  the  61st  regi- 
ment, it  advanced  against  the  village  of  Mes- 
signy,  which  it  carried  by  storm.  Garibaldi, 
therefore,  had  the  enemy  advancing  against 
his  centre  at  the  same  time  as  against  his 
left ;  but  Conta,  after  his  first  success,  was 
compelled  to  give  way  before  superior 
numbers,  and  failed  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Kettler.  Wartensleben  states  that  "Kettler 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle  until  the 
forenoon  of  the  22nd,  and  then  moved  into 
cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darois 
and  Messigny."  Bordone's  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  action  was  re-commenced 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  22nd,  in  front  of 
Talant  and  Fontaine,  and  that  it  showed  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
Fontaine  on  the  right;  The  fire  afterwards 
extended  along  the  whole  line,  and  Garibaldi 
himself  was  present  on  the  Val-de-Suzon 
road.  At  4.30  p.m.  the  enemy  abandoned  all 
his  positions,  or,  as  the  despatches  of  Gari- 
baldi express  it,  was  in  full  retreat,  which 
agrees  with  Wartensleben's  statement,  that 
he    "  moved    into    cantonments,"     which   he 
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would  hardly  have  done  unless  there  had 
been  fighting,  in  which  the  Garibaldians 
were  successful.  If  the  old  chief  felt  any 
pride  in  his  victory,  it  was  saddened  by 
intelligence  brought  in  to-day  of  the  death 
of  his  beloved  friend,  General  Bossack,  in 
the  action  of  the  21st.  The  body,  however, 
was  not  found  until  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  head-quarters  by 
a  guard  of  honour,  and  Garibaldi  announced 
the  event  in  an  order  of  the  day,  which 
proves  how  much  the  Polish  general  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  army.39 

The  morning  of  the  23rd  found  the  enemy 
massed  on  the  northern  road ;  and  though 
Kettler  was  by  this  time  convinced  that  his 
attempt  to  capture  Dijon  had  failed,  he  con- 
tinued to  act  on  Manteuffel's  orders  to 
"  draw  upon  himself  as  many  of  the  enemy's 
troops  assembled  there  as  possible."  Ad- 
vancing along  both  sides  of  the  northern 
road  as  far  as  Ruffey,  near  to  which  our 
plan  (ante,  p.  469)  shows  a  branch  road  to 
Messigny,  he  stormed  three  positions  in 
succession,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
turn  the  French  right  by  St.  Apollinaire, 
on  which  side  the  troops  detached  by 
"Werder  had  entered  the  city  on  the  31st  of 
October.  The  fighting  was  most  severe  at 
Pouilly,  where  the  Prussians  came  within 
the  range  of  the  guus  at  Fontaine  and 
Mont-Chape.  The  walls  of  the  park  sur- 
rounding the  Castle  of  Pouilly  had  been 
loopholed,  and  Bordone  states  it  was  lost 
and  won  three  times  during  the  afternoon 
It  was  while  the  enemy  held  this  place,  at 
half-past  three  p.m.,  that  a  wounded  French 
officer  was  said  to  have  been  burnt  alive 
by  the  enraged  Prussians.40  At  this  very 
hour  fresh  batteries  were  opened  upon  the 
place,  and  while  these  battered  the  walls,  a 
gallant  charge  was  made  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  and  the  Legion  of  the  Isere  that 
had  been  cantoned  at  St.  Apollinaire.  The 
result  was  to  compel  the  enemy's  left  to 
fall  hopelessly  back  upon  his  centre. 

Kettler  then  massed  his  troops  for  a  last 
attempt  to  pass  by  the  Langres  road,  when 
Garibaldi  himself,  who  saw  the  movement 
from  his  position  to  the  left   of    the  road, 


gathered  up  his  cavalry,  and  charged  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Prussians,  at  the  same 
time  summoning  in  that  direction  the  troops 
of  Ricciotti  and  Canzio.  The  advancing 
column  hesitated  a  moment  as  the  cavalry 
struck  home,  and  Garibaldi  seized  the  happy 
opportunity  to  order  a  bayonet  charge,  before 
which  the  enemy  fairly  recoiled.  As  the 
men  drove  forward,  covering  an  extent  of 
four  miles  in  breadth,  the  cannons  of  Dijon 
were  ordered  to  cease  firing,  for  there  were 
moments  when  friends  and  enemies  were 
mingled  in  confusion.  Through  vineyards 
and  woods,  far  beyond  the  Chateau  of 
Pouilly,  the  Prussians  fled  before  the  advance 
of  the  Garibaldians,  as  the  darkness  of  night 
closed  over  the  scene.  It  was  during  this 
retreat  of  the  Prussians  that  Ricciotti  Gari- 
baldi found  the  flag  of  the  61st  regiment 
of  the  Prussian  line  under  a  heap  of  the 
slain.41  Dijon  was  saved,  and  General  Kettler 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance,  watching 
the  enemy  from  the  north,  and  continually 
changing  his  cantonments. 

Though  Garibaldi  had  fought  his  three  days' 
battle  gallantly  and  successfully,  he  had  not 
prevented  the  execution  of  Manteuffel's  bold 
design  for  involving  the  army  of  Bourbaki  in 
the  catastrophe  of  a  second  Sedan.  Before, 
however,  we  relate  the  circumstances  of  this 
event,  and  of  the  surrender  of  Belfort,  it  is  need- 
ful to  resume  the  thread  of  history  within  the 
walls  of  Paris,  in  order  to  show  out  of  what 
conditions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  capital,  the 
negotiations  for  an  armistice  arose  at  the  cri- 
tical period  we  have  reached.  The  military 
situation  outside  of  Paris  the  reader  knows  to 
be  hopeless.  The  retreat  of  Bourbaki  from 
Belfort,  and  the  march  of  Manteuffel  on  his 
flank,  while  holding  Garibaldi  at  the  sword's 
point  before  Dijon,  means  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Army  of  the  East.  The  fate  of  the  Loire 
Army  we  have  traced  step  by  step ;  and  we 
have  seen  how  vainly  Chanzy  rallied  his  broken 
divisions,  first  at  Beaugency,  and  then  in  suc- 
cession at  Vendome,  Le  Mans,  and  Laval,  the 
symptoms  of  dissolution  increasing  at  every 
fresh  stage  of  his  gallant  retreat.  The  fate  of 
the  armies  of  the  east  and  west  is  also  that  of 
the  north.      We    have  seen  the  soldiers   of 
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Faidherbe  flying  with  bleeding  feet  and  broken 
weapons  from  the  field  of  St.  Quentin,  strewn 
with  their  dead  and  wounded ;  and  though  we 
left  Gambetta  still  breathing  defiance  (ante,  p. 
458),  we  know  that  the  almost  synchronous 
occurrence  of  these  events  denoted  the  inevi- 
table crisis  to  be  at  hand. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  January  that  Chanzy 
struck  his  last  blow  as  he  retired  behind  the 
Mayennc ;  it  was  on  the  18th  that  Bourbaki 
recoiled  from  Belfort,  and  commenced  one  of 
the  most  heart-rending  retreats  on  record  ;  it 
was  on  the  19th  that  the  Army  of  the  North 


fell  back  through  the  panic-stricken  cities  of 
French  Flanders,  to  re-form  at  Lille.  Granting 
that  Faidherbe,  that  Chanzy  had  the  necessary 
energy  and  hope  to  prepare  for  another  cam- 
paign, yet  time  was  denied  them.  Gambetta 
might  talk  of  fresh  levies,  but  he  well  knew, 
as  the  reader  knows,  that  nothing  was  now 
left  to  France  outside  of  Paris  but  her  indo- 
mitable courage,  and  that  the  last  blow  for 
honour  had  been  struck  by  a  stranger  in  her 
name  at  Dijon.42  Let  us  now  see  how,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it  fared  in  the  capital. 
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1  M.  Bordone,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  inviting  Gari- 
baldi, says:  "  M.  Laurier  m'accueillit  avec  une  reserve  tres 
diplomatique  j  quant  a  M.  Cremieux,  il  nie  repondit :  'Oh!  ce 
cher  Garibaldi,  que  de  plaisir  j'aurais  a  le  voir!  Ah  si  nous 
pouvions  le  faire  entrer  a  Paris,  quel  effet  ca  produirait !  Dut- 
on  sacrificer  du  monde  pour  cela  nous  l'y  ferons  entrer:  oui, 
allez  vous  le  chercher,  et  des  que  vous  serez  arrives  en  Fiance, 
venez  directement  a  Tours,  sans  vous  arreter  a  Marseille,  et 
surtout  sans  passer  par  Lyon.'  "  (Part  i.,  p.  15.) 

2  "Ah!  mon  Dieu,  il  arrive,  il  ne  nous  manquait  plus 
que  cela ! " 

8  In  fact,  the  men  who  eventuallv  proclaimed  the  Commune 
hailed  Garibaldi  chief  of  the  insurgent  National  Guard.  No 
doubt  M.  Cremieux  had  good  reason  for  desiring  that  Garibaldi 
might  be  hurried  on  direct  to  Tours,  and  "  above  all  not  to  pass 
by  way  of  Lyons  "  (see  Note  1). 

4  There  were,  in  fact,  four  brigades  designated  ;  the  first  com- 
manded by  Bossack,  the  second  by  Marie,  the  third  by  Menotti, 
and  the  fourth  by  Ricciotti.  The  second  and  the  fourth  were  not 
yet  realized. 

6  Well,  to  be  strictly  correct,  Garibaldi  had  a  cavalry  force  of 
forty-three  men  at  this  time  ! 

6  Our  former  estimate  {ante,  p.  1C6)  of  about  8,000  men 
belongs  to  a  later  period. 

7  Eventually  these  fantastic  costumes  worn  by  some  of  Gari- 
baldi's soldiers  in  France,  procured  for  his  force,  according  to  the 
statement  of  an  enemy,  the  name  of  "  Franconi's  Circus  I"  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  even  the  great  Napoleon  had  to  tell  one  of  his 
generals  (Murat  ? )  that  he  looked  as  it  he  had  come  from  Fran- 
coni's.  The  simpl  city  of  Garibaldi  himself  in  costume  and  in 
manner?  is  notorious. 

8  These  statements  are  not  made  on  the  authority  of  mere 
partisans.  The  facts  are  well  known  ;  and  besides  tl.e  documents 
cited  by  General  Bordone,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  relates  that,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  aimy  being  worse  dressed,  worse  armed,  or  worse  organised. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  their  guns  were  flint-lock  muskets  dating 
from  1810,  but  altered  to  the  percussion  principle.  Even  as  such 
they  were  imperfect,  as  some  of  the  Italians  clamorously  di 

that  the  caps  were  too  small  for  the  nipples.  It  is  the  same 
correspondent  who  tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  staff,  with 
the  exception  of  Bordone,  the  chief,  were  mounted  on  light  cart- 
horses, many  of  which  had  never  been  ridden  before,  and  were 
therefore  inclined  to  kick,  rear,  and  plunge,  and  do  anything  but 
go  as  soon  as  they  >were  bestridden. 

9  Another  comical  result.    Bordone,  being  at  last  convinced 


that  the  Prussians  had  abandoned  the  road  to  Pesme,  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  owing  to  their  (ear  of  the  Garibaldians ;  "  for," 
says  he,  "  the  forces  sent  from  Lyons  were  detained  at  Auxonne, 
and  Lavalle  was  at  Pontailler." 

10  It  appears  that  the  Jesuits  had  an  establishment  at  Mont- 
Rolland,  and  that  there  had  been  a  system  of  signalling  between 
that  place  and  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  Dole  by  means  of 
a  lantern  alternately  raised  and  lowered  on  either  elevation.  The 
staff  of  Garibaldi  thought  such  proceedings  objectionable  in  a 
time  of  war,  and  requested  the  ecclesiastics  to  discontinue  them. 
To  this  request  the  latter  paid  no  attention,  and  if  General 
Bordone  is  to  be  believed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  popular 
outbreak,  owing  to  the  suspicions  which  this  signalling  excited. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  old  man  iu  the  fable  threw  hard 
stones  at  Hie  boy  in  the  apple-tree  when  a  civil  request  proved 
unavailing,  Garibaldi,  through  the  chief  of  his  staff,  addressed 
an  order  to  M.  Robert,  Member  of  the  Municipal  Council  and 
Captain  of  the  National  Guard  of  Dole,  to  see  that  the  Jesuits 
both  in  Dole  and  Mont-Rolland  were  supplied  with  free  passes 
to  some  distant  place,  such  as  the  environs  of  Lyons,  or  Swit- 
zerland. All  this  appears  to  have  been  courteously  done,  and 
it  was  explained  in  the  official  order  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  temporary  measure  of  safety,  and  not  as  an  order  of  expulsion. 
The  priests  retaliated  by  declaiming  against  the  Garibaldians  in 
their  pulpits  (Bordone,  part  i.,  pp.  50—52). 

"  See  in  particular,  Garibaldi  et  I'Armee  des  Vosges,  par  le 
General  Birdone,  1™  Partie,  c.  vii. 

12  It  will  he  sufficient  to  cite  one  of  the  documents  given  by 
General  Bordone,  which  is  to  the  following  effect  :  'Jedonne 
ordre  a  la  Legion  Brttonne,  forte  de  1,000  liommes,  de  so  met  re 
immediatement  sous  votre  commandement." 

"(Signed,  Oct.ilt k.)    8.  Cambriels." 
Nevertheless,  the  Minister  of   War  did  not  su  tain  tue  autho- 
rity of  Garibaldi,  but  ordered  1be  Breton  legion  from  Lyons  to 
lours  (Ibid.  Note),  instead  of  sending  it  back  to  Autun. 

13  The  very  existence  of  a  "  civic  guard  of  Marse  lies  "  was  a 
cause  of  dismay  to  the  quiet  bourgeoisie  of  that  town,  and  their 
passage  through  Lyons  caused  equal  terror.  The  Marseillaise 
bund  of  a  former  period  was  too  vividly  remembered.  There  seems 
also  to  have  really  been  turbulent  maierials  in  the  civic  guard  ot 
1870,  and  credit  is  due  to  M.  Delpech  for  having  handled  his 
dangerous  combustibles  with  safety. 

11  The  order  of  the  day  in  which  this  affair  is  mentioned  is 
dated  Nov.  18th,  (Bordone,  p.  169.)  It  states  that  two  of  the 
enemy's  horses  were  killed,  twenty  of  the  men  put  hors  de 
combat,  and  the  rest  compelled  to  fly.    The  Garibaldians  had 
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moved  up  this  road  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  General 
Crouzat,  commanding  the  first  "Army  of  the  East,"  who  was 
then  proceeding-  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  by  so 
doing'  had  uncovered  the  road  to  Lyons.  (See  Documents,  No. 
04,  Bordonr,  part  ii.) 

15  Bordone's  narrative  aud  the  official  documents  together 
confuse  the  ,dates  of  both  engagements  (at  Nuits  and  Cha- 
tillon).  Ricciotti  of  course  did  not  remain  at  the  latter  place, 
but  struck  his  blow  and  retired.  The  enemy  then  reoccupied 
the  town,  and  made  the  inhabitants  pay  dear  for  the  audacity 
of  the  young  guerilla  chief.  The  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans treated  the  free  corps  enlisted  for  the  defence  of 
France,  must  be  for  ever  discreditable  to  them.  They  appeared 
to  regard  them  as  banditti,  and  shot  them  like  dogs.  A  letter 
from  "  An  Artilleryman,"  published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
after  mentioning  the  surprise  at  Chatillon,  went  on :  "A 
few  days  ago,  thirty  of  these  banditti  [namely,  soldiers  of  the 
regularly  constituted  brigades  under  Garibaldi's  command] 
were  captured  not  far  from  Chauinont.  They  were  first 
forced  to  dig  their  graves,  and,  then  shot  and  thrown  in. 
Any  of  them  who  falls  into  our  hands,  immediately  receives 
a  bullet.  If  we  meet  with  Garibaldi,  there  will  be  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  No  quarter  will  be  given.  We  are  no 
longer  fighting  against  a  French  army,  but  against  assassins." 
The  same  letter  contains  another  illustration  of  these  bar- 
barous proceedings,  and  as  the  facts  are  related  by  one  of  the 
German  soldiers,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  scene, 
they  can  hardly  be  open  to  doubt.  He  says :  "  In  conse- 
quence of  a  requisition  company  having  been  surprised  at  a 
village  in  the  Vosges,  by  Francs-tireurs  and  inhabitants,  we 
were  ordered  to  set  fire  to  it.  The  infantry  stormed  or 
fired  some  volleys  into  the  windows,  and  brought  out  sixteen 
principal  inhabitants,  including  the  Mayor  and  the  priest, 
as  prisoners.  Several  who  attempted  to  escape  were  immediately 
shot.  Our  infantry  with  the  prisoners  drew  out  of  the 
village,  and  we  posted  ourselves  1,000  paces  off,  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  dust  and  ashes.  After  we  had  fired  forty  shots 
the  Francs-tireurs  advanced  from  the  neighbouring  woods. 
Four  of  our  horses  and  two  of  our  men  fell,  the  infantry 
could  no  longer  make  a  stand,  and  it  was  high  time  to  re- 
treat, or  all  our  horses  and  both  our  guns  would  have  been 
lost.  The  next  day  we  went  again,  with  six  guns  and  more 
infantry,  and  only  infants  in  the  cradle  were  spared.  All 
who  could  carry  even  a  stick  were  shot." 

16  The  General  was  at  times  almost  paralysed  by  rheuma- 
tism, and  a  charger,  as  stated  above  (Note  8),  was  not  easy  to 
be  obtained.  When  mounted,  he  remained  in  the  saddle  ten  or 
twelve  hours  without  tiring. 

17  It  is  General  Bordone  who  relates  these  particulars,  which 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  combine  to  form  an  historical 
picture  of  the  General,  as  he  reconnoitred  the  country,  and 
issued  his  orders  on  the  plateau  of  Lantenay. 

18  Les  Volontaires  du  Genie  dans  I' Est,  par  Jules  Gamier, 
p.  99. 

M  Ibid.  p.  ICO. 

20  As  M.  Gamier  (cited  above)  blames  Garibaldi  for  not  having 
set  his  outposts,  the  question  as  to  Colonel  Chenet  is  one  of  some 
importance.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recon- 
naissance, until  the  inspector  of  the  Autun  railway  made  one, 
ex  proprio  motu,  by  means  of  a  locomotive,  and  descried 
the  enemy  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  One  would  think 
that  Garibaldi's  system  of  outposts  must  have  been  imperfect,  or 
some  warning  would  have  been  given  of  the  abandonment  of 
St.  Martin;  but  for  this  defect  his  staff  must  be  held  responsible, 
since  it  is  the  chief  of  the  staff  who  bears  witness  to  the  general's 
perfect  execution  of  his  duties.  According  to  the  statement  of  a 
correspondent,  Garibaldi  and  three  or  four  officers  were  standing 
on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  Autun,  near  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid 
of  Couard,  exploring  the  distance  with  telescopes  and  field- 
glasses  when  suddenly  the  general  discovered  with  the  naked 
eye  a  body  of  Germans  quietly  placing  two  pieces  of  cannon  in 
battery  in  front  of  the  convent  of  St.  Martin,  distant  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Autun.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  Colonel  Chenet  was  tried  by   court-martial  for 


having  abandoned  his  post  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  by  Gari- 
baldi to  penal  servitude  for  life,  but  even  this  mitigated 
sentence  had  not  been  put  in  execution  when  a  Couucil  of 
War  at  Lyons  (April  30th,  1871)  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
former  Court. 

21  Confirmatory  evidence  of  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  will 
be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
representative  of  that  journal  was  in  Autun  with  Garibaldi, 
and  he  mentions  that  he  saw  the  shopkeepers  hastly  putting 
up  their  shutters,  and  shouting,  "The  Prussians!  the  Prus- 
sians!" But  did  this  constitute  a  panic,  or  only  a  necessary 
precaution  and  alarum  cry  ? 

22  General  Werder  announced  a  victory,  notwithstanding, 
and  gave  out  that  the  Garibaldians  were  in  retreat. 

23  Bordone  very  energetically  rebuts  the  statement  in 
General  Creiuer's  pamphlet  that  he  (Cremer)  had  contributed 
anything  to  the  victory  of  the  Garibaldians  at  Autun.  In  some 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  action,  however,  mention  is  made 
of  some  battalions  having  advanced  against  Keller's  flank  from 
Chalons-sur-Saone.  At  any  rate,  as  already  observed  in  the 
text,  the  fact  that  Cremer  had  advanced  to  Nuits  on  the  1st 
of  December  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  disquiet  Keller 
after  his  repulse. 

24  The  villager's  afterwards  related  that  Keller's  troops,  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd,  threw  themselves  "  by  dozens"  on  the 
bare  floor,  perfectly  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  their  officers,  who 
warned  them  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  slept  "  like  lead."  In  the  morning  of  the  4th 
they  recommenced  the  march  "  like  automatons." 

25  "  En  Verite,  cette  guerre  pourrait  etre  compare*  a  une 
partie  d'echecs  dans  laquelle  un  des  joueurs  poursuivrait  son 
osuvre  avec  une  habilite  et  une  ensemble  rares,  pendant 
qu'il  aurait  en  face  de  lui  toute  une  serie  de  joueurs  qui, 
s'etant  assigne  a  chacun  la  manoeuvre  dun  certain  de  pieces, 
les  feraient  mouvoir  suivant  leur  proper  initiative  ou  leur 
fantaisie,  sans  se  consulter  les  uns  les  autres.''  (Jules  Gamier, 
p.  134.) 

20  Bordone  indignantly  repels  the  assertion  that  Garibaldi  was 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  Dijon  itself  {Garibaldi  et  I'Armee 
des  Vosges,  pp.  204,  205).  The  documents  he  cites  in  support  of 
his  statement  seem  conclusive,  though  we  find  M.  Dussieux  in- 
sisting upon  the  opposite  view,  and  censuring  Bourbaki  for 
having  entrusted  a  mission  of  such  importance  as  the  defence  of 
his  line  of  retreat  to  "  bands  of  partisans  and  Francs-tireurs." 

27  When  General  Werder  marched  from  Vesoul,  the  force  he 
left  at  Lure  consisted  ouly  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry  aud  two 
battalions  under  Colonel  Willisen.  His  march  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  enemy. 

28  Times,  March  10th,  1871. 

29  Count  Hermann  von  Wartenslelien,  who  has  described  the 
operations  of  the  South  army  from  the  official  documents  of  the 
head-quarters,  speaks  very  fairly  of  Bourbaki's  forces,  and  in 
the  end  of  the  following  passage  alludes  to  this  failure  of  the 
infantry  before  the  artillery  fire  of  the  Germans:  "Experience 
gained  at  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war-  had  shown  that,  highly 
as  the  true  activity  of  the  French  September  Government  and 
its  astonishing  results  must  be  acknowledged,  still  the  quality 
of  the  newly  levied  armies  of  the  Republic  did  not  equal  that  of 
the  former  Imperial  Army.  They  had,  it  is  true,  a  sufficient 
foi'ce  of  artillery,  some  of  which  was  even  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter,  but  they  had  but  little  cavalry,  and  the  great  bulk  of  their 
numerous  and  well-armed  infantry  was  deficient  both  in  organi- 
zation and  drill.  It  fought  well  in  defensive  positions,  but  failed 
in  that  intrinsic  firmness  which  is  so  necessary  during  lasting  and 
energetic  offensive  operations.  When  attacking,  it  seldom  went 
beyond  the  preparatory  advance  of  a  dense  swarm  of  skir- 
mishers; the  attack  itself  often  failed  as  soon  as  it  was  met  by 
artillery  fire.'' 

30  The  detachment  commanded  by  General  Debschiitz  had  been 
forming  in  South  Alsace  about  the  time  when  Werder  evacuated 
Dijon  and  marched  on  Vesoul.  It  was  pushed  forward  to  Delle, 
to  reinforce  Werder,  when  he  marched  from  Vesoul  against 
Bourbaki. 

31  General  Zastrow  had  been  ordered  to  march  from  Auxerre  to 
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Montbard,  so  as  to  draw  nearer  to  General  Werder  at  the  end  of 
December,  but  lie  was  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  return  to 
Auxerre,  in  consequence  of  the  fresll  doubts  that  were  raised  as  to 
Bourbaki's  movements  (Wartensleben,  cited  above ;  translation 
of  Colonel  Wright,  pp.  2,  3.)  The  force  which  Zastrow  had  at 
Auxerre  was  the  13th  division  and  the  corps  artillery  of  the 
7th  army  corps.  The  normal  strength  of  an  infantry  division 
is  about  12,000  men. 

32  "  17th  Janvier  :  Guerre  ii  General  Bordone  a  Dijon  (urgent). 
Je  m'occupe  de  l'envoi  des  canons  pour  fortifier  Dijon.  Je  vous 
remercie  des  soins  que  vous  donnez  a  1'etude  des  defenses 
exterieures  ;  quelque  soit  mon  de;ir  que  vous  portiez  votre  quar- 
ter general  plus  au  nord,  je  vous  priez  cependant  de  we  pas 
quitter  Dijon  avant  que  nous  soyons  mis  d' accord  par  dipeche 
sur  la  nouvelle  position  a  occuper.  J'apprends  que  les  mobi- 
lises de  l'lsere  dont  la  neige  avait  enrrave  le  depart  se  sont  remis 
en  route  pour  Dijon." 

(Signed,  De  Frevcinet.) 

33  Besides  the  13th  division  and  the  artillery  ot  the  7th  army 
corps,  Zastrow  had  the  14th  division  coming  into  line  as  early  as 
the  12th  of  January  ;  that  division,  hitherto  attached  to  the  1st 
army,  having  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  capitulation  of  Mezieres 
and  Rocroy  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  (See  Wartensleben, 
p.  4.) 

34  "  The  army  will  reach  the  east  side  of  the  C6te-d'Or  to- 
day, between  Dijon  and  Lang'res ;  advanced  guards  yesterday 
already  as  far  as  Champlille.  Direction  of  future  march 
depends  on  news  of  your  Eccellenoy's  situation."  (Man- 
teuffel  to  Werder,  dated  Prauthoy,  January  17th.) 

35  "Received  your  Excellency's  telegram  recounting  yester- 
day's events,  and  congratulate  you  and  your  brave  troops 
upon  the  three  days'  victorious  struggle.  My  foremost  troops  will 
reach  the  Saone  to-morrow  on  the  line  Gray-Scey-sur-Saone;  the 
bulk  of  the  army  Fontaine-Francjaise  and  Dampierre  m  readi- 
ness to  proceed  further  on  the  20th.  The  direction  will  de- 
pend on  the  news  I  receive  from  your  Excellency  to-morrow ." 
(Manteuffel  to  Werder,  dated  Prauthoy,  early  on  January  18th.) 

36  '•  On  the  20th  I  shall  be  with  my  main  forces  at  and  beyond 
Gray,  ready  either  to  march  against  the  flank  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  or  to  throw  myself  in  his  way.  J  request  your  Excellency 
to  assume  the  offensive  with  all  your  available  troops,  and 
to  leave  only  so  many  behind  as  are  necessary  for  the  siege  of 
Belfort,  in  order  that  decisive  results  may  be  obtained.''  (Man- 
teuffel to  Werder,  dated  Prauthoy,  January  18th,  6  p.m.) 

37  The  author  alluded  to  attributed  to  General  Manteuffel  the 
following  remark  :  "  Je  l'ai  joliment  jouele  General  Garibaldi,  en 
lui  envoyant  une  petite  division  a  Dijon  pour  l'amuser,  pendant 
que  je  faisais  passer  le  gros  demon  armee  dans  le  nord  de  la  Cote 
d'Or." — Garibaldi:  Ses  operations  a  V Armee  des  Vosges.  Par 
Robert  Middle  ton. 

3S  General  Moltke  remarked  to  His  Blajesty  the  Emperor 
William,  "  General  Manteuffel's  manoeuvre  is  a  remarkably 
bold  and  venturesome  one,  but  one  that  may  lead  to  the  greatest 
results ;  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  should  meet  with  a  re- 
verse, for  something  must  be  risked  when  a  great  success  is  at 
stake.' ' 

30  Garibaldi  commences  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bossack, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Val-de-Suzon,  by  exclaiming  :  "  Poland, 
the  land  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  has  lost  one  of  her  bravest  sons!" 
After  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  he  continues: 
"  This  Leonidas  of  modern  times,  so  beloved  by  all,  will  in  the 
future  be  wanting  to  the  democracy  of  the  earth,  to  whose  most 
ardent  champions  he  belonged ;  he  will  be  missed  above  all  by  his 
noble  country.  May  the  Republic  adopt  as  their  own  family  the 
children  and  widow  of  this  hero  !"  He  then  charges  the  Germans 
with  having,  in  their  unsuccessful  attack  on  Dijon,  beaten  out  the 
brains  of  some  wounded  prisoners,  slaughtered  physicians,  and 
fired  on  surgeons  and  on  soldiers  belonging  to  the  ambulances, 
and  concludes  his  instances  with  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  text 
and  in  the  following  note.  "  A  Franc-tireur  captain,"  he 
says,  "was  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  chateau  of  Pouilly,  and 
burnt  alive,  his  body  being  afterwards  discovered,  almost  entirely 


consumed,  except  those  portions  where  the  fetters  had  been 
applied.  Black  tools  of  tyranny,"  he  continues,  "  your  empire 
comes,  the  empire  of  the  funeral  pile.  Your  favourite  period,  the 
Middle  Ages,  again  appears,  and  your  hero  of  Sedan  having 
fallen,  with  Satan's  smile  on  his  lips,  you  turn  your  viper's  eyes 
to  the  new  Emperor,  sullied  by  blood  and  torture.  The  exaspe- 
ration of  the  proud  combatants  ot  the  Republic  has  risen  to  a 
pitch.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  them  resorting  to  reprisals. 
I  hope,  however,  that  Europe  and  the  whole  world  will  recog- 
nize the  upright  and  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  sons  of  the 
Republic,  and  will  scourge  the  ferocious  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of 
a  despot." 

40  The  incident  has  been  denied,  and  reaffirmed  and  denied 
again.  The  circumstantial  account  given  by  General  Bordone  is 
supported,  thatofficer  affirms,  by  a  photograph  of  the  body,  whicli 
he  caused  to  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  which,  together  with  the 
proces-vcrbal,  he  professes  his  readiness  to  exhibit  to  those  who 
still  doubt  the  fact. 

41  Wartensleben  relates  that  in  the  struggle  "  whicli  continued 
even  after  dark  "  in  the  suburbs  of  Dijon,  "the  colour-bearer 
and  all  officers  and  men  near  to  him  fell."  He  also  gives  the 
following  order,  addressed  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William 
to  General  Manteuffel,  dated  Homburgh,  August  9th,  1871  :  — 

"  From  the  reports  laid  before  me,  T  have  perceived  with  satis- 
faction that  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  8th  Pomeranian  Infantry 
regiment,  No.  61,  fought  with  heroic  bravery  on  the  23rd  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  the  day  on  which  it  lost  its  colours 
at  Dijon,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  flag  was  one  of  those  deplorable 
events  for  which,  being  the  result  of  adverse  circumstances,  no 
particular  blame  attaches  to  any  one.  The  colours  were  neither 
captured  by  a  victorious  enemy,  nor  were  they  deserted  by  dis- 
heartened troops.  The  place  where  they  lay  on  the  field  of  battle, 
beneath  the  corpses  of  their  brave  defenders,  bore  honourable 
witness  for  the  troops  before  whom  they  had  waved  until  night 
set  in,  and  hid  them  from  the  sight  of  their  guardians.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  bravery  shown  by  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  8th  Pomeranian  regiment,  No.  61,  I  give  it  the  accompanying- 
new  colours,  with  the  riband  of  the  medal  which  I  hive  founded 
in  commemoration  of  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  at  one  end  of 
which  riband  is  attached  the  one  tassel  of  the  old  colours  that  has 
been  found,  and  I  commission  you  to  have  it  presented  with  duo 
ceremony  to  the  battalion  in  my  name. 

(Signed)    William." 

Evidently,  if  the  colours  were  so  bravely  lost,  the  Giribaldians 
too  must  have  fought  courageously.'] 

42  Garibaldi  issued  at  Dijon,  on  the  23rd,  the  following  procla- 
mation to  his  troops: — "You  have  seen  William's  redoubtable 
soldiers  take  to  their  heels,  you,  the  young  soldiers  of  Liberty  ! 
In  an  obstinate  two  days'  struggle  you  have  written  a  glorious 
page  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic,  and  the  oppressors  of  the 
great  human  family  will  once  more  recognise  in  you  the  noble 
champions  of  right  and  justice.  You  have  conquered  the  most 
experienced  troops  in  the  world,  and  yet  you  have  not  strictly 
obeyed  rules  which  give  the  advantage  in  battle.  The  new 
weapons  require  stricter  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  lines  of  tirail- 
leurs. You  keep  too  much  together ;  you  do  not  turn  to  suffi- 
cient account  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  and  do  not 
maintain  the  necessary  self-possession  in  face  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  you  always  make  few  prisoners,  and  have  many  wounded  ; 
while  the  enemy,  more  crafty  than  you,  maintains,  in  spite  of 
your  valour,  a  superiority  which  he  ought  not  to  possess.  The 
attitude  of  the  officers  towards  the  soldiers  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  With  few  exceptions,  the  officers  do  not  attend  suffi- 
ciently to  the  instruction  of  their  troops,  to  their  cleanliness,  their 
good  conduct,  and,  in  short,  to  their  demeanour  towards  the 
inhabitants  who  are  well  disposed  to  us,  and  whom  we  must 
regard  as  brethren.  In  brief,  be  as  attentive  and  benevolent 
among  yourselves  as  you  are  brave  ;  win  the  affections  of  the 
populations  whose  defenders  and  guardians  you  are,  and  we  shall 
soon  shatter  to  pieces  the  bloody  and  worm-eaten  throne  of 
despotism,  and  establish  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  our  beautiful 
Frauce  the  hallowed  confederation  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations." 
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THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPITULATION   OF  PARIS. 
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January  16th — Great  attempt  against  the  line  of  investment 
between  St.  Cloud  and  Bougival,  January  19th — The  conse- 
quences of  failure  in  Paris — General  Vinoy  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— Attempt  to  establish  the  Commune — State 
of  the  Population  and  approaching'  Famine — Negotiations 
for  surrender  at  Versailles— The  Armistice — Occupation  of 
the  Forts  by  the  Enemy — The  political  situation  and  the 
defence  of  General  Trochu. 

We  have  recorded  the  commencement  of  active 
operations  against  Paris  by  the  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Mont  Avron,  followed  by  an 
attack  on  forts  Nogent,  Rosny,  and  Noisy,  and 
on  the  fortified  works  at  Drancy  and  other 
points,  under  date  of  December  27th  {ante,  p. 
383).  From  this  moment  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  siege  appears  to  have  been  de- 
termined upon,  and  was  officially  recognised 
as  "  active "  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters. 
Lieut.-General  von  Kamecke  was  appointed 
chief  engineer,  and  Major-General  Prince 
Hohenloe  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
batteries.  These  appointments  were  rapidly 
followed  (December  30th)  by  the  regular 
bombardment  of  the  north-eastern  and  east- 
ern forts.  The  consternation  produced  in 
Paris  by  the  event  of  the  27th  was  mitigated 
by  the  feeling  that  the  success  of  the  besiegers 
was  owing  to  the  French  at  Avron  havinw 
been  taken  by  surprise.  Its  effect,  however, 
was  to  resuscitate  the  Commission  of  Barricades 
under  M.  Henri  Rochefort  and  his  colleagues 
who  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  citizens.  Every 
household  was  asked  to  provide  itself  with  two 
.small  sacks  of  earth,  which,  together  with  the 
paving  stones,  would  suffice  to  cover  Paris 
with  barricades  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  committee  did  not  believe  that  the  Prus- 


sians would  be  able  to  force  their  way  past  the 
forts  and  ramparts,  but  thought  some  precau- 
tions necessary.  The  Government  of  Paris, 
also  published  a  note  in  the  Official  Journal, 
announcing  that  a  Council  of  War  had  been 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor, 
and  composed  of  the  generals  commanding  the 
three  armies,  the  admirals  commanding  the 
forts,  and  the  generals  at  the  head  of  the  artil- 
lery and  engineers.  The  Council  had  been 
unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
united  the  National  Guard,  the  Mobile  Guard 
and  the  Army  for  the  most  active  defence 
These  measures  were  such  as  would  demand 
the  co-operation  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Government  knew  that  it  could  reckon  on 
the  courage  and  inflexible  will  of  the  people 
to  fight  to  the  last.  It  reminded  the  citizens 
that,  in  the  decisive  movements  which  were 
about  to  take  place,  the  energetic  maintenance 
of  order  was  more  necessary  than  ever,  and 
it  relied  upon  their  support.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed  in  the  attitude  of  the  populace. 
Although  there  was  an  immense  amount  of 
misery  in  the  city,  it  was  recorded  at  the  dawn 
of  the  new  year,  that  the  public  peace  was 
still  almost  undisturbed.  There  was  a  certain 
rumbling  at  Belleville  and  among  the  adherents 
of  the  Commune  (ante,  p.  387);  but  as  yet  there 
was  no  street  fighting  to  deplore,  and  little 
agitation  beyond  that  caused  by  the  chapar- 
deurs  or  wood-stealers,  who  had  been  driven 
to  dishonesty  by  stress  of  weather.1  The 
effect  of  the  intense  cold  had  been  to  increase 
the  mortality,  which  three  weeks  before  stood 
at  2,728,  and  during  the  last  week  of  the 
year  had  risen  to  3,280.  It  happened  that  the 
Prussian  attack  threatened  the  most  suffering 
part  of  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  record,  in  consideration  of 
what  happened  afterwards,  that  the  National 
Guard,  the  Mobile  Guard,  and  the  Army  were 
not  so  united  as  the  official  note  would  have 
led  the  public  to  believe.  The  troops  com- 
plained that  too  little  was  done  for  them,  and 
too  much  for  the  National  Guard.  The 
Government  was  accused  of  keeping  the  latter 
"out  of  harm's  way,"  which  the  reader  is 
aware  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  con- 
fidence that  General  Trochu  felt  in  their  steadi- 
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ness  under  fire.  A  volunteer  in  the  137th 
regiment  of  the  line  concluded  a  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  papers,  with 
'the  exclamation,  "  It  is  the  nation  which  is 
attacked :  let  the  nation  march,  and  let  not 
the  Parisians  believe  that  they  have  a  body  of 
paid  Mamelukes  to  deliver  them ! " 

The  Electeur  Libre,2  journal  of  M.  Ernest 
Picard,  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, disclosed  the  reason  of  the  sudden  bom- 
bardment. "The  Prussians,"  said  the  editor, 
"who  are  so  full  of  tricks,  have  probably 
bombarded  us  to  prevent  us  from  hearing 
the  cannon  of  the  relieving  armies,  if  happily 
they  manage  to  approach  Paris  as  we  hope. 
The  Government  has  certainly  night  and  day 
watchers,  who  keep  their  ears  open.  They 
should  be  more  attentive  than  ever,  and  at  the 
sound  of  guns  at  the  first  signal  we  will  rush 
to  arms,  and  dash  out  of  the  enceinte." 

M.  Edgar  Quinet,  whose  remarkable  pamph- 
let, published  in  1867,  we  have  referred  to  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  history,  also  took  up  his 
pen  to  assure  the  Parisians  they  had  gained  a 
great  moral  victory.  He  commenced  a  long 
letter  thus  : — "  The  bombardment  has  begun. 
Very  good.  In  the  name  of  fraternity  we  owe 
it  to  our  German  brothers  to  give  them  an 
exemplary  lesson  which  they  will  never  for- 
get. They  require  this  in  order  to  be  cured 
in  one  day  of  their  mad  infatuation.  Load 
your  arms,  take  good  aim,  fire  tranquilly, 
liberally,  conscientiously."  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  moral  victory  he  added:  "I  say, 
and  I  maintain,  that  there  are  no  brighter 
pages  in  our  history  than  these  three  months 
of  siege,  during  which  Republican  liberty  has 
performed  the  miracle  of  restoring  to  a  people 
all  that  servitude  had  deprived  it  of — the 
forces  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  Malheur  & 
qui  ne  voit  pas  cela."  M.  Quinet  then  ex- 
changed a  few  brilliant  passes  with  German 
philosophy :  "  Oh,  the  happy  day  when  French 
shall  wrestle  with  German  wit  {esprit),  and 
strip  off  all  its  metaphysical  rags  !  What  will 
then  remain  of  this  spectre  of  science  which, 
for  a  moment,  took  possession  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  vanish  as  quickly  ?  .  .  .  The  Germans 
themselves  were  the  first  to  reject  their  philoso- 
phy like  a  bad  coin.     Search  across  the  Rhine 


for  some  one  who  takes  those  empty  wine- 
skins into  serious  consideration :  you  will  look 
in  vain.  Forty  years  ago,  the  illustrious 
Kreutzer  said  to  me,  '  Something  extraordi- 
nary has  happened.'  '  What,  sir  ? '  Well,  I  can 
only  understand  German  philosophy  when  it 
is  explained  by  a  Frenchman.'  '  That  does 
not  astonish  me,'  I  replied.  '  To  go  down  into 
a  cellar  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lantern.' " 

M.  Quinet  concludes  his  letter  in  a  style 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen :  "  0  France, 
dear  country,  never  were  you  so  great  as  at 
the  present  moment,  when  pillaged,  ransacked, 
assassinated  by  these  gentle  Vandals,  who 
swore  that  their  only  grudge  was  against  your 
oppressor ;  you  alone  represent  and  keep  the 
honour  of  the  human  race !  Now  that  you  are 
besieged,  what  has  become  of  justice  ?  Each 
one  denounces  his  treaty.  This  one  concern- 
ing the  Black  Sea;  that  concerning  Luxem- 
burg. Nothing  is  binding ;  no  one  keeps  his 
word.  The  whole  of  Europe  is  but  a  body 
without  a  soul,  at  the  mercy  of  a  troop  of 
Uhlans." 

Our  inimitable  Charles  Dickens  has  noticed 
how  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life  at  the  bar 
of  Newgate  allowed  his  attention  to  be  fixed 
by  the  most  trivial  circumstances  around  him, 
such  as  a  dint  in  the  wall,  or  a  broken  spike 
in  front  of  the  dock,  One  would  suppose  it 
was  of  small  consequence  to  the  Parisians  on 
what  particular  day  of  the  week  the  shells 
fell  in  their  streets ;  the  intense  interest  and 
agony  of  the  siege  must  have  overpowered 
every  other  sensation :  yet  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  "  Yet  another  illusion  which 
disappears,"  exclaimed  the  YiriU.  "  It  was 
supposed  that  our  tormentors,  the  Prussians, 
religious  people,  piously  observing  the  Sabbath 
and  fetes  of  the  Church,  were  incapable  of 
firing  a  cannon-shot  on  such  days,  or  even  a 
simple  bullet.  Well,  it  is  not  so.  On  Sunday, 
which  was  also  New  Year's  Day,  our  forts  did 
not  lose  a  single  shell.  The  old  year  went  out 
and  the  new  year  came  in  in  the  midst  of  a 
Krupp  chorus,  which  did  not  cease  all  night 
long  in  the  region  comprised  between  the 
woods  of  Cceuilly  and  the  Pont  Iblon." 

At  Versailles  the  Prussian  authorities  cele- 
brated the  advent  of  the  new  year  by  im- 
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prisoning  the  Mayor,  M.  Rameau,  in  conse- 
quence <>f  liis  non-compliance  with  their 
demand  for  an  additional  fifty  thousand  francs. 


part  of  the  Prussians  has  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  population  of  Versailles,  which 
has  hitherto  shown  but  little  signs  of  annoy- 


A  correspondent  wrote  :  "  The  Conseil  Munici- 
pal has  resigned  en  masse,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  last  piece  of  tyranny  on  the 


ance  or  ill-will  towards  the  Germans.  But 
the  conquerors  are  daily  becoming  harsher  in 
their  treatment  of  the  French,  and  each  day 
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\re  hear  of  some  new  piece  of  petty  tyranny. 
Mi .  Finlay  has  been  given  to  understand  that 
his  attempts  to  relieve  French  families  who 
although   really   wealthy   are    in   temporary 
straits   for    money   are    looked   on   with   no 
friendly  eye,  and  that  any  organized  system 
of  relief  will  in  all  probability  be  checked  at 
once.     '  The  French,'  say  the  Prussians, '  must 
in  their  own  interest  be  made  to  drink  the 
cup  of  affliction  to  the  dregs,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  more  anxious  to  have  the 
war  brought  to   an  end.'     In  the  meantime 
many  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  in  the  greatest 
distress.    Diamonds,  rings,  old-fashioned  neck- 
laces, pictures,  and  Sevres   china   are   to   be 
picked  up   at  half  or  a  third  of  their  real 
value.     That  there  are  Jews  of  all  nations  to 
profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state.     The  attempts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  to  put  on  some- 
thing like  a  gay  look  on  their  great  failure 
are    most    melancholy.      No    one    who    has 
ever  spent  the  Jour  de  VAn  in  France  can  be 
deceived  by  the  sorrowful  mirth.     '  Ah,  mon- 
sieur,1 said  an  old  French  gentleman  to  me 
this  morning  when  I  wished  him  a  happier 
end  to  the  year, '  well  may  I  say, 

"Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria."' 

Poor  man  !  he  has  had  two  sons  killed  in  the 
war,  and  the  third  is  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 
The  Germane  of  course  celebrated  the  incoming 
year  after  their  own  fashion,  by  loud  yelling 
in  the  streets  and  TvtVw." 

The     singular     bouyancy     of    the   French 
character  was  evinced  by  a  thousand  hopeful 
rumours.     Even  the  sudden  bombardment  of 
the   capital  was  accounted  for  by  the   sup- 
position that  it  was  a  mere  device  for  masking 
a  movement  of  retreat.     The  Republic  could 
not  and  would  not  be  defeated,  and  all  who 
thought  otherwise  were  fools  or  traitors.3    They 
did  not  lose  heart,  but  they  lost  confidence  in 
their  chiefs.     Trochu's  famous  "  plan  "  had  not 
produced   the  results   expected,  and   his   de- 
position from  the  command  was  openly  talked 
of.    Even  his  life  was  threatened   in   one  of 
the   clubs,  and    Orsini    bombs   were   spoken 
of  as  the   means    of   destroying    him.      On 
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the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  besiegers 
at  Avron  appears  to  have   had   the  invigor- 
ating effect  of  a  draught  of  strong  wine,  and 
for  two  days  they  poured  an  incessant  fire 
upon  forts  Noisy,  Rosny  and  Nogent,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  French  guns  in  reply 
were  almost  silenced.4    The  substantial  results 
however  were  not  very  serious.     Some  of  the 
casemates  were    very  considerably    damaged, 
but  the  forts  themselves  were  in    no   way 
disabled,  and  the  wounded  might  be  counted 
by  a  few  scores.     Preparations  were  in   the 
meantime   being  made  to  send  out  the  war 
companies   of  the  National  Guard  on  active 
service,  and  the  papers  clamoured  for  another 
sortie.    The  rumbling  of  Belleville  at  the  same 
time  increased,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Guard  was  told  off  for 
duty  in  that  quarter,  with  ball  cartridge  to  be 
used  if  needed.     Belleville  was  not  ready,  or 
not  sufficiently  desperate,  and  bloodshed  was 
for  the  time  avoided.     Still  there  were  omi- 
nous outcries  for  the  Commune,  of  which  the 
terrible  issue  will  have  to  be  recorded  here- 
after. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  bombardment  of 
the   southern   forts  was  commenced.     Thirty 
Prussian  batteries  (180  guns)  opened  fire  from 
the  heights  of  Meudon,  Clamart,  and  Chatillon, 
upon  Issy,  Vanves,  and  Montrouge,  which  are 
situated  in  the  low  grounds  between  those 
heights  and  the  enceinte.    A  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  relates  that  "the  open- 
ing of  the  bombardment  was  treated  quite  as 
a  holiday  by  the  German  officers,  who  made 
up  parties  to  witness  the  *  beginning  of  the 
end ' — the  commencement  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fairest  city  in  the  world — as  they  would 
for  a  picnic  or  a  shooting  party."     There  was 
such  a  thick  fog,  however,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  judge   of  the  effects   produced 
on  the  French  forts  or  in  Paris.     All  that  the 
Germans  could  discover  was  the  existence  of 


several  new  batteries  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
whose  fire  was  drawn  upon  them.  Mont 
Valerien  was  comparatively  silent,  only  firing 
occasional  shells  in  the  direction  of  Bougival 
and  the  Montretout  redoubt.  "We  learn 
from  other  sources  that  several  people  were 
killed    in    the    streets,    and    several    houses 
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damaged.     The  question  whether  these  shells  I 
were,  thrown  into  the  capital  by  accident  will 
•be  ; considered. immediately ;  But  let   us  hear 
.what.,  the  .correspondent  "of    the    Times   at 
-Versailles  saw.  from  his  elevated  position  on 
the  .slope,  of  the  hills    above  Meudon.     The 
city  was  dimly"  visible  through  the  steaming 
mist,  .made  more  dense  by  the  smoke  clouds 
from   the  batteries,   the  .  Inva'lides,  the  Pan- 
theon; the. lines  of  the  roof  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry;  and  the  Tuileries  just  showing  now 
and  .then   amid   the  .mass   of    white-fronted 
houses..  "There -was   no   sign   of  any   com- 
bustion .  or.  incendiarism,  -but  the   long-range 
shells :  flying l  over-  the   walls'  of  '  the    inner 
enceinte',  burst. in  the  streets,  where  there  rose 
up  for  a  moment  dark"  columns  of  earth  and 
rubbish!     The  skill  with  which  the  German 
batteries   had   been  placed,  and  the  coolness 
with  which  they  •  were  worked,  became  very 
evident... Varives  was  almost  silent  now,  but 
there ;  were- still  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  from 
Is'sy  at  rang  .intervals,  and  a  gunboat  hidden 
behind  Billancourt  -threw   large   shells   over 
into  the  woods  on  my  left,  and  now  and  then 
there  .came  rushing  above  me  a  wild  projectile, 
the'  bdoml  of  which  came  after  a  second  from 
the  plateau  behind."     It  appears  from  a  com- 
parison.of  the  correspondence  with  which  the 
press   was  overcharged  at  this   time,  that  a 
fierce  artillery  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  second 
day  of  the  bombardment,  when  the  German 
batteries  had  got. the  range,  and  the  besiegers 
had   warmed   to   their  work.     The   precision 
and  j  the  distance  were  alike   astonishing   to . 
the  .uninitiated. .  At  31°  30'  the  guns  on  No.  8 
battery  cimld  ;  reach  the  Invalides.     A  range 
of  6;000.  metres!  (.3£ -miles)  touched  the  Ecole 
Militaire  v'at '  25°;     In  fort  Issy  fourteen  guns 
were  knockedi  over  by  .the  German  projectiles. 
Not  only  ■  the  three  forts,  bu.t  ■  the  works  at 
Yillejuif  .and  Pont  du  Jour  were  bombarded 
the  same  .day.     Eire  was  opened  on  the  great 
redoubt   of  Villejuif  at  nine   o'clock  in-  the 
morning,  and   at-  three    p,m.  -its   guns-  were 
silenced.   The  elevated  position  of  the  German 
batteries  gave  terrible  effect  to  their  shells; 
but  an  eye-witness  rwrote:   "We  cannot  tell 
which  of  the  deadly  visitors  takes  effect.  Dust 
flies  up,  and  the  report  [of  the  bursting  shell] 


is  heard.  Perhaps  some  one  has  fallen.  If  so, 
enough  are  left  to  continue  the  work.  Answer- 
ing flashes  come  thick  and  fast.  The  two  rival 
lines  of  fire  mingle  on  their  road,  and  die  away, 
and  rise  and  mingle  again." 

On  the  6th  of  January  there  were  proofs 
that  the  fury  of  the  bombardment  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  effect  on  the  excitable  tem- 
perament of  the   population.     The   walls   of 
Paris  were  placarded  with  the  red  posters  of 
the  Communists,  and.  passionate  denunciations 
of  General  Trochu  were  heard  in  the  streets. 
The  violence  of  the  clubs  was  echoed  by  the 
press,  from  the  press  and  the  clubs  the  cry  was 
caught  up  by  the  National  Guards,  and,  pass- 
ing from  company  to   company,  reached  the 
very  outposts.      M.  Cresson,  then  Prefect  of 
Police,  represented  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
to  General  Trochu.     A  few  days  before  the 
General  had  emphatically  declared  in  a  council 
of  war  that  he  would  never  surrender  (ne  capi- 
tulera  pas),  and  Cresson  now  entreated  him 
to  make  that  declaration  public  as  a  means  of 
appeasing  the  agitation.    One  of  the  governor's 
aides-de-camp,  M.  Bibesco,  was  also  present, 
and  added  his  persuasions  to  those  of  the  pre- 
fect.    Finally,  the  words  of  a  counter-procla- 
mation  were   agreed   upon,   to  the  following 
effect : — "  At  the  moment  when  the  enemy  is 
redoubling  his  efforts  to  intimidate  us,  en- 
deavours  are  made  to  mislead   the   citizens 
of  Paris  by  calumnious  and  deceitful    state- 
ments.     Our  sufferings    and    sacrifices    are 
being  turned   to  advantage  against  the   de- 
fence.    No    extremity  will  cause  us  to    lay 
down'  our    arms.     Courage,  confidence,  pa- 
triotism!    The  Governor  of  Paris  will 
not  capitulate.".    This  proclamation  had  a 
reassuring  effect  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  even 
the  mayors  of  the  various  arrondissements  of 
Paris  were  not  satisfied  that  General  Trochu 
had  that  faith  and  confidence  in  success  which 
they  regarded  as   the   essential   condition  of 
success  in  the  circumstances.     They  addressed 
themselves  to  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  suggested 
that  a'  council  of  surveillance,  half  civil,  half 
military,  should  be  appointed  to  act  with  the 
General.     M.  Favre  refused  to  convey  such  a 
proposal  to  General  "Trochu,  but  he  persuaded 
the  mayors  to  go  with  him  to  the  Louvre,  and 
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A  stirring  proclamation  had  been  issued 
previous  to  the  sortie;23  and  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  battle  was  progressing,  the  Minister 
of  War,  General  Le  F16,  made  known  a  tele- 
graphic despatch,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Trochu  and  his  head-quarters'  staff  still 
directed  the  operations  from  Mont  Vale'rien. 24 
In  the  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  M.  Jules 
Favre  issued  a  bulletin  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  intelligence  he  had  received  from 
General  Trochu,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  Parisians  to  a  state  of 
almost  jubilant  expectation.  In  this  bulletin25 
it  was  truly  stated  that  the  battle  had  been 
sustained  during  the  whole  day ;  that  General 
Vinoy,  on  the  left,  held  Montretout,  and  was 
fighting  at  Garches ;  that  Bellemare  and  Du- 
crot  had  attacked  the  Bergerie,  and  had  been 
fighting  for  several  hours  near  the  castle  of 
Buzenval ;  and  that  all  the  troops  engaged 
had  shown  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
patriotic  ardour  in  the  action.  What  the  re- 
action was  when  a  later  bulletin26  announced 
defeat  may  easily  be  imagined;  and  it  was 
not  in  Paris  alone  that  the  disaster  spread 
dismay.  The  people  of  Versailles,  said  a  cor- 
respondent, "  had  read  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  prisoners  having  been  taken  in  various 
actions  without  any  particular  emotion.  But 
the  sight  of  a  few  hundreds  of  'Moblots' 
marched  through  the  streets,  and  of  some 
wounded  men  carried  to  the  hospitals,  has 
filled  them  with  despondency.  They  looked 
with  longing  eyes  towards  the  ends  of.  the 
avenues  of  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  expecting  the 
heads  of  the  hungry  legions  of  the  capital  to 
debouch  upon  their  city ;  and,  lo  !  convoys  of 
disarmed,  vanquished,  jaded  men  on  their 
way  to  German  fortresses,  and  pale  faces, 
mangled  bodies,  and  blood-dappled  uniforms 
for  the  surgeon  and  the  sexton."27 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Buzenval  excited 
a  certain  part  of  the  population  of  Paris  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  and  it  was  against  General 
Trochu  personally,  as  the  reader  must  have 
anticipated  from  what  we  have  previously 
related,  that  the  explosion  of  their  wrath  was 
chiefly  directed.  All  day  long  they  had 
listened  breathlessly  to  the  roar  of  the  guns, 
hoping  against  hope  that  every  fresh  volley 
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would  end  the  long-enduring  anguish.  No 
doubt  the  ignorant  populace  and  the  fanatical 
Republicans  constituted  an  unreasoning  mob, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  General 
Trochu,  though  a  brave  soldier  and  an  ardent 
patriot,  was  far  from  being  a  commander  of 
original  genius  and  resources.28  He,  alone, 
had  never  really  persuaded  himself  that  this 
blow  would  deliver  Paris;  but  as  the  crisis 
was  near  at  hand,  he  conceived  it  possible  that 
a  brilliant  exploit,  having  Versailles  for  its 
object,  would  procure  more  favourable  terms 
of  peace  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.29 
The  effect  of  the  news  on  the  20th  was 
aggravated  by  the  intelligence  which  reached 
the  capital  on  that  day  of  General  Chanzy's 
defeat.  The  troops  which  had  fought  at 
Buzenval  were  marching  in  as  this  additional 
bad  news  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
and  when  General  Trochu  himself  appeared,  he 
was  followed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the 
mayors  of  the  various  arrondissements,  who 
demanded  that  one  more  effort  should  be 
made.  They  proposed  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  armed  or  not,  should  sally 
forth  en  masse,  with  the  Government  in  their 
midst,  and  force  the  enemy's  lines,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt!  This  they  called  a  sortie 
torrentielle.30  Poor  Trochu !  to  combat  such 
heroic  folly  was  only  less  hard  than  to  combat 
the  enemy.  The  mayors  were  not  convinced 
by  his  refusal.  They  assembled  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  with 
them  the  members  of  the  Government.  They 
summoned  to  their  meeting  the  colonels  and 
other  officers  of  the  army,  and  they  asked, 
with  the  impetuosity  of  schoolboys,  if  there 
was  one  man  of  genius  among  them  capable 
of  saving  Paris.  No  one  dared  to  take  upon 
himself  that  impossible  task.  They  had 
invited  Trochu  to  resign  his  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  at  this  frenzied  crisis  he 
had  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  comply.31 
But  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 
and  not  the  people  and  the  press  alone,  were 
against  him,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  it 
was  decided  that  the  office  of  Cominander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  of  Paris  should  hence- 
forth be  separated  from  that  of  President  of 
the    Government,    and    that    the    title    and 
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functions  of  Governor  of  Paris  should  be 
abolished.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
Republican  leaders  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  separate  the  military 
command  from  the  office  of  president,  not 
because  they  hoped  to  effect  anything  mora 


members,  and  General  Vinoy  received  the 
military  command,  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  factions  were  to  be  firmly  sup- 
pressed. General  Trochu  remained  President 
of  the  Government. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  the 


than  Trochu  had  effected,  but  because  the  end 
was  near,  and  the  military  crisis  was  certain 
to  be  followed  by  the  political  one,  which,  in 
fact,  ensued.  Still,  moderate  counsels  pre- 
vailed in  a  Government  which  numbered  M. 
Jules     Favre     amon?    it"    most     influential 


bombardment  of  Paris  was  continued  without 
intermission,  General  Trochu's  application  fi» 
an  armistice  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  the 
wounded  having  been  peremptorily  refused. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  it  was  severer  than 
before.    It  was  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
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that  the  heavy  siege  guns,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  (ante, -p.  512)  as  having  been 
destined  to  bombard  St.  Denis,  opened  fire.  The 
batteries  for  the  reception  of  these  guns  had 
been  so  stealthily  prepared  that  the  French 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence until  surprised  by  their  thunder.  About 
sixty  guns  were  in  position  when  they  opened 
fire.  Commencing  on  the  right  (westward  of 
the  Northern  Railway),  there  were  no  guns  at 
Epinay,  as  this  position  would  have  been 
enfiladed  by  the  gunboats  on  the  Seine ;  but 
in  front  of  St.  Gratien,  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
way, six  guns  were  in  battery,  which  were 
directed  on  Fort  la  Briche ;  and  at  St.  Barre,  a 
little  nearer  Montmorency,  a  like  number.  A 
third  battery  was  at  La  Chevrette,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  railway,  and  almost  directly  in 
front  of  Montmorency.  *  Sweeping  round  by 
the  north,  there  were  batteries  on  either  side 
of  the  heights  of  Richebourg,  as  if  they  were 
slung  pannierwise  across  the  narrow  part  of 
the  long  bluff,  whose  promontory,  stretching 
towards  St.  Denis,  sheltered  them  from  the 
return  fire.  Still  further  to  the  east,  on  the 
slope  behind  the  village  of  Stains,  with  the 
butts  of  the  guns  towards  Garges,  were  four 
batteries  (twenty-four  guns)  and  two  mortars. 
We  have  thus  far  accounted  for  eight  batteries. 
A  ninth  was  on  the  elevated  table-land,  and 
between  Garges  and  Dugny,  and  a  tenth  close 
to  Le  Bourget.  The  reader  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  find  these  emplacements  on  the 
map  will  observe  that  they  threaten  St.  Denis 
and  the  surrounding  forts  with  a  powerful 
converging  fire,  the  commencement  of  which, 
after  the  repulse  at  Buzenval,  must  have 
hastened  the  negotiations  for  surrender.  The 
same  day  (Saturday,  January  21st)  several 
fires  were  kindled  both  in  St.  Denis  and  Paris. 
The  night  previous  a  small  sortie  against  Le 
Bourget  and  Blanc-Mesnil  was  repulsed,  and 
the  day  before  that,  when  the  battle  of 
Buzenval  was  being  fought,  some  companies 
of  Saxon  infantry  surprised  the  farm  of 
Groslay,  near  the  forest  of  Bondy.  Soon  the 
northern  part  of  Paris  would  be  brought 
under  fire.  It  could  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  the  Germans  would  push  their  present 
advantages  to  the  utmost  at  any  cost. 

VOL.  II. 


The  deposition  of  General  Trochu  was  not 
immediately  announced,  but  the  belief  that  a 
change  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  coun- 
cil mentioned  above,32  gave  a  momentary  check 
to  the  wrath  of  the  Belle villites.  Although 
the  tocsin  was  rung  that  evening  (Jan.  20th), 
the  number  of  patriots  who  responded  to  the 
appeal  was  less  than  a  thousand;  and  when 
on  Saturday  evening  (21st)  it  was  generally 
expected  they  would  march  on  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  few  battalions  of  National  Guards 
and  a  few  mitrailleuses  in  position  were 
sufficient  to  deter  them.83  They  were  also 
influenced  perhaps  by  the  intelligence  which 
had  now  begun  to  spread  abroad,  that  General 
Trochu  no  longer  held  the  military  command 
of  Paris.  Whatever  were  their  good  reso- 
lutions or  the  motives  which  influenced  them, 
the  next  morning  (Sunday,  the  22nd)  saw 
them  once  more  yielding  to  their  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  authorities,  and  their  insane 
passion  for  what  they  called  "social  justice." 
A  little  before  one  o'clock  a  band  of  armed 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  prison  of 
Mazas,  demanding  that  Flourens  and  other 
political  prisoners,  who  had  been  arrested 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Communal  move- 
ment on  the  31st  of  October  (ante,  p.  159), 
should  be  released.  The  gates  of  the  gaol 
were  foolishly  opened  for  a  parley  with  a 
deputation  from  the  insurgents,  whereupon 
the  whole  body  of  rioters  made  a  rush,  and 
having  entered  the  gaol,  bore  off  Flourens  and 
his  fellow  prisoners  in  triumph.  These  ex- 
perienced agitators  now  assumed  the  lead,  and 
conducted  their  followers  to  the  square  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  speeches  were...made,  and 
amid  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation  General 
Vinoy  was  condemned  as  an  old  Imperialist 
who  would  sell  Paris  to  the  Prussians,  as 
Bazaine  had  sold  Metz,  if  the  Commune  were 
not  established,  and  a  man  of  the  people 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces.  When  the 
afternoon  was  considerably  advanced,  a  de- 
putation was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  demanded  of  the  Government  that 
municipal  elections  should  immediately  take 
place,  and  the  civil  power  take  precedence  of 
the  military.  It  is  true,  this  was  only  a 
mild  way  of  demanding  the  Commune;  but 
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let  us  be  just,  and  admit  that  the  existing 
Government  was  defective  in  the  point  of 
legality,  and  the  military  authorities  had 
proved  their  insufficiency  for  the  occasion. 
They  said  in  effect,  or,  strictly  speaking,  they 
would  have  said,  if  they  had  known  how  to 
formulate  their  own  half-blind  instincts — 
"  You  are  a  poor  timid  set  of  people ;  you 
dare  not  make  use  of  the  forces  at  your 
disposal ;  you  humiliate  us  by  always  antici- 
pating defeat.  Give  place  to  me nof  action; 
men  who  have  faith  in  the  valour  of  French- 
men, and  in  their  power  to  rend  asunder 
the  circle  of  iron  which  is  slowly  suffocating 
the  capital"  Not  only  was  it  the  fact  that 
such  thoughts  influenced  these  wild  insur- 
gents, but  there  were  many  among  those 
who  suppressed  them  half  conscious  of  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  might  be 
right,  and  that  it  was  just  possible  they  might 
be  able  to  deliver  Paris  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.34  We  know  they  were  wrong — we 
know  it  was  too  late,  but  they  at  least  may  be 
pardoned  that  they  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time.  The  demand  was  courteously  refused, 
and  the  deputation  was  retiring,  when  they 
met  a  second  deputation  in  the  doorway,  whose 
entrance  was  being  opposed  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  This  led  to  an  altercation.  The 
National  Guards  outside  fired  a  volley  at  the 
officer,  without  a  shot  striking  him  ;  but  they 
fired  a  second  time,  and  his  adjutant,  Bernard, 
fell  severely  wounded.  There  were  Breton 
Mobiles  on  guard  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  who 
now  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  fired  on 
the  crowd.  The  "Place"  was  instantly  de- 
serted, but  the  fire  of  the  Mobiles  was  returned 
from  the  corners  of  the  debouching  streets; 
some  small  Orsini  bombs  and  a  shower  of  ex- 
plosive bullets  were  also  directed  against  the 
facade  of  the  Hotel  from  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  a  barricade  wag  speedily  thrown 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Boulevard  Stras- 
burg.  So  far  the  action  on  both  sides  was 
of  a  very  desultory  character ;  but  measures 
were  promptly  taken  by  General  Vinoy  to 
vindicate  the  outraged  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Some  companies  of  Mobiles  and 
National  Guards,  whose  loyalty  could  be 
depended    on,    marched    in,    and    soon    the 


"  Place "  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  ;  while  cannon  and  mitrailleuses 
were  planted  in  commanding  positions.  A 
strong  force  was  also  sent  to  Belleville,  with 
orders  to  administer  a  "  whiff  of  grape  shot " 
if  necessary,  and  the  streets  were  paraded 
till  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night.  The 
attempt  was  effectually  quelled,  and  after  all 
the  number  of  the  slain  might  be  counted  on 
one's  fingers.35  It  is  because  we  anticipate 
the  dreadful  events  of  which  these  incidents 
were  only  the  precursors  that  now  and  here- 
tofore we  have  related  such  incidents  in  fuller 
detail  than  their  immediate  importance  might 
seem  to  justify. 

On  the  following  day  General  Vinoy  made 
use  of  the  powers  for  which  he  had  stipulated 
when  he  assumed  the  command.  He  sup- 
pressed the  more  violent  of  the  journals,  and 
closed  the  political  clubs.  Thus,  for  the  second 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
smouldering  fire  of  the  Commune  of  1789 
was  apparently  trampled  out  with  little 
difficulty.  A  third  time  the  attempt  will 
be  made,  and  we  shall  see  a  huge  conflagra- 
tion kindled,  which  will  only  be  quenched  in 
torrents  of  blood.36 

But  something  of  more  fearful  import  than 
popular  insurrections,  and  more  terrible  than 
sudden  death  by  fire  or  sword,  loomed  over 
Paris,  and  grew  darker  in  its  overshadowing 
every  succeeding  day.  It  was  ascertained 
immediately  after  the  fight  of  Buzenval,  that 
the  capital  on  reduced  rations  could  only 
hold  out  seven  or,  at  the  most,  eight  days 
longer,  and  the  death  rate  had  risen  from 
3,280  for  the  week  ending  December  31st 
(ante,  p.  498)  to  4,465  in  the  third  week  of 
January.  Even  if  negotiations  were  opened 
immediately,  there  was  but  scant  time  to  save 
Paris  from  the  horrors  oi  an  actual  famine,  as 
the  arrangement  of  conditions  would  neces- 
sarily occupy  some  days;  and  after  all,  the 
railways  were  broken,  and  all  central  France, 
no  less  than  the  capital,  had  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  No  one  who  was  not  hope- 
lessly insane  could  have  counselled  Paris  to 
resist  until  she  had  literally  got  to  the  end  of 
her  supplies,  now  that  it  was  certain  no  army 
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of  succour  was  left  to  bring  her  relief  within 
the  short  interval  that  remained.     The  daily 
increasing  irritation  against  General   Trochu 
was  also  a  serious  element  of  danger  added  to 
the   impending   starvation.       The   Delescluze 
party37  was  said  to  be  gaining  the  upper  hand, 
and  the    contingency  of  M.   Rochefort  being 
proclaimed  the  head  of  the  Government,  on 
pure    no-surrender   principles,    was    seriously 
spoken  of.     Great  privations  had  been  expe- 
rienced ;  half-starved,  worn-out  crowds,  com- 
posed  principally  of  women,  waited  wearily 
but  patiently  before  the  doors  of  the  butchers' 
and  bakers'  shops  in  the  bitter  cold  weather, 
standing  up  to  their  ankles  in  mud  and  snow, 
until  their  turn  came  round  to  get  their  pit- 
tance of  meat  or  bread.     To  these  wobegone 
scenes  would  soon   succeed  the  anarchy  and 
horror  of  active  despair,  when  the  last  morsel 
was  eaten,  and  the  whole  population,  hunger- 
mad,  descended   into   the  streets.      To   avert 
such  a  calamity,  M.  Jules  Favre,  as  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of 
Defence,  applied  for  permission  to  pass  the 
lines;  and  was  told  in  reply  that  if  his  object 
in  coming  was  to  make  any  communication 
with  reference  to  the  Conference  on  the  Black 
Sea   Question,   then   sitting   in   London,38  he 
could  not  be  received ;  but  that  all  necessary 
facilities  would   be   afforded  him  if  he  came 
to  discuss  the  capitulation  of  Paris.     The  re- 
sult was  that  M.  Favre  left  Paris  for  Versailles 
on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  January,  having 
first  informed  Mr.  Odo  Russell  that  he  was 
obliged  with  regret  to  renounce  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  Conference  at  London^     He  had 
been  under  the  illusion  that  he  could  be  use- 
ful to  his  country  if  he  went  there,  but  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  in  Paris.     At  the  same  time 
Count  Bismarck  further  showed  his  determi- 
nation to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  by 
signifying  to  the  Conference  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  were  discussed,  the  representative 
of  Prussia,  Count  Bernstorff,  would  act  upon 
his  instructions  to  withdraw. 

Thus  isolated  and  delivered  helpless  into 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  M.  Favre  was  cour- 
teously received  at  Versailles  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd.39     He  was  assured  by  Count  Bis- 


marck   that    the    Emperor  William    and   his 
advisers  had  earnestly  desired  peace  ever  since 
the  war  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  would 
now  do  all  they  could  for  that  end  consistently 
with  the  safety  and  honour  of  Germany.    The 
proposition   of  M.  Favre,   that   Paris    would 
capitulate   on   condition   of   the  army   being 
allowed   to  march   out  with   the   honours  of 
war,  was  clearly  inadmissible  in  a  case  where 
the  conquerors  were  in  a  position  to  impose 
their  conditions,  and   the  concession  of  such 
terms  would  have  been  an  act  of  military  im- 
prudence.     It  was   finally  decided    (January 
28th)  to  conclude  an  armistice  for  twenty-one 
days  from  that  date,  extending  to  the  whole 
line  of  military  operations,  to  the  exclusion 
only   of  Belfort  and  the  Army  of  the  East. 
This  unfortunate  exception  was  demanded  by 
M.  Favre,  who  had  not  yet  received  intelli- 
gence of  Bourbaki's  defeat,  and  it  was  readily 
granted  by  Count  Bismarck,  to  whom  the  fact 
was  known,  and  who,  of  course,  saw  in  the 
demand  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  Bourbaki's  force  while  the  negoti- 
ations  for  peace  were  still  in  progress.     It  was 
further  stipulated  that  all  the  forts  of  Paris 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  with 
the  whole  of  their  material  of  war,  and  that 
the  enceinte  should  be  disarmed.     The  troops 
of  the  line,  the  Mobiles,  and  the  Marine  were 
to    surrender   prisoners   of  war,  but   for  the 
present  they  were  to  remain  in  the  interior  of 
the  city,  and  give  up  their  arms  at  certain 
places  designated.     The  National  Guard  was 
to  retain  its  arms  and  artillery,  and,  together 
with  one  division  of  the  army,  12,000  strong, 
and  the  gendarmerie,   was  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  order  in  Paris.     A  war  contri- 
bution of  200  million  francs  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  municipality;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Paris 
was   to   be   immediately   revictualled.       The 
second  article  of  the  Convention  defined  the 
object  of  the  armistice  to  be  the  convocation 
of  a  National  Assembly,  freely  elected,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  war  should  be  continued, 
or  on  what  conditions  peace  should  be  made. 
The  articles,  of  which  we  have  here  summa- 
rised the  more  important  pointB,  were  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  Journal  Ofliciel  of  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  January,  and  a  translation  of 
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them    will    be     found    at    the   end   of    this 
chapter.40 

For  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  negotia- 
tions the  fire  of  the  Germans  had  somewhat 
slackened ;  but  on  the  26th  of  January,  while 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  being  discussed, 
orders  were  given  to  increase  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  from  thirty  to  fifty  rounds  a  day.  As 
there  were  twenty-nine  batteries  round  Paris, 
numbering  from  170  to  180  guns,  this  amounted 
to  some  8,000  or  9,000  shells  a  day,  of  which 
number  300  were  directed  upon  the  city.  If 
this  was  intended  to  quicken  the  senses  of 
M.  Jules  Favre,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have 
had  the  desired  effect;  for,  owing  to  the 
progress  made  with  the  arrangements,  the 
cannonade  on  both  sides  ceased  at  midnight 
between  the  26th  and  27th,  by  common  con- 
sent, and  their  fire  was  not  afterwards  re- 
sumed. In  the  meantime  some  suspicion  of 
the  intended  capitulation  had  been  noised 
abroad  in  the  capital,  and  crowds  of  people 
had  assembled  in  the  streets,  demanding  fresh 
sorties,  and  even  raising  the  insane  cry  of 
''  a  Berlin  !  a  Berlin  !  "  which  had  resounded 
in  the  streets  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
war  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  203).  These,  however, 
were  the  "  brawlers  from  Belleville,"  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  responsible 
class  of  Parisian  citizens;'  those  whom  M. 
John  Lemoigne  has  described  as  "  the  honest, 
courageous,  laborious,  and  devoted  bourgeoisie," 
who  had  at  heart  the  love  of  their  country,  and 
who  had  for  four  months  borne  all  the  burden 
of  the  resistance.  These  were  not  so  much 
excited  as  stunned,  and  the  words  with  which 
their  favourite  journalist  concluded  his  address 
in  the  Debats  were  no  doubt  grateful  to  their 
feelings  : 

"  You  all,  Frenchmen  of  all  France,  you 
whom  this  supreme  struggle  has  united  and 
reconciled,  and  into  whose  souls  we  are  now 
pouring  despair,  you  may  assure  yourselves 
that  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourselves 
with  ;  call  God  and  man  to  witness  that  you 
have  done  your  duty  to  the  very  last.  It  will 
redound  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Paris — of 
Paris,  so  cruelly  calumniated — that  she  has 
been  up  to  the  very  last  day,  to  the  very  last 
~!ir  the  standard-bearer  of  the  country.    'God 


is  too  high,  France  is  too  far,'  cried  expiring 
Poland.  Paris  can  also  say, '  France  is  too  far.' 
The  soul  of  the  nation,  crushed  and  torn  asun- 
der by  so  many  revolutions,  has  not  been  able 
to  unite  itself;  its  bleeding  remains  have  vainly 
striven  to  bring  themselves  together.  May  she, 
in  this  awful  hour  of  her  agony  and  trial,  regain 
her  self-consciousness,  and  imbibe  from  her 
own  blood  the  force  which  may  enable  her  to 
be  born  again  ! " 

It  was  provided  in  the  subsidiary  Con- 
vention referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  first 
article  of  the  capitulation  that  the  enceinte 
of  Paris  should  form  the  line  of  demarcation 
for  the  French  troops,  and  that  a  second  line, 
exterior  to  it,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  forts,  should  mark  the  limits  of  the  German 
army.  There  was  thus  a  belt  of  neutral 
territory  within  which  no  German  might  for 
the  present  set  his  foot,  though  it  was  still 
doubtful  whether  the  army,  mindful  of  the 
"  triumphs  "  of  old  Rome,  would  forego  its  right 
to  enter  the  capital.  The  forts  were  to  be 
surrendered  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
and  the  war  material  to  be  delivered  to  the 
German  authorities  within  a  fortnight  after- 
wards at  Sovran.  This  arrangement  was 
strictly  carried  out  :  and  the  press  corre- 
spondents of  the  period  filled  the  papers 
with  details  of  the  desolation  witnessed  by 
those  who  entered  the  forts  or  visited  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  Emperor  William 
rode  to  Mont  Vale'rien  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  black  horses,  passing  groups  of  women 
and  children  by  the  roadside,  who  looked  like 
hungry  wolves.  The  dismounted  guns  at 
Vanves  and  Issy,  the  charred  remains  of  the 
barracks  whose  destruction  we  have  recorded, 
the  fragments  of  shells  which  bestrewed  the 
ground  they  had  ploughed  up  in  deep  furrows, 
and  the  wrecks  of  houses  and  gardens,  whose 
inhabitants  had  lately  basked  in  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life  and  the  delights  of  the  senses, 
made  altogether  a  mournful  picture  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  There  are  touching  incidents 
on  record  too — stories  of  brave  men  and 
officers  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears  on 
seeing  their  beloved  Paris  so  totally  prostrate 
under  the  foot  of  the  conqueror.  The  assigned 
limits  of  this  history  are  so  nearly  reached, 
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that  we  are  constrained  to  pass  lightly  over 
this  almost  sacred  ground ;  but  we  must  spare 
a  little  room  for  the  gallant  seamen  and 
marines  with  whom  we  parted  company  on 
their  return  to  Cherbourg  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  402), 
and  who  afterwards  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  in  other 
military  operations  in  which  from  time  to 
time  (as  at  Orleans)  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  their  resolute  courage  and  steadiness 
in  action. 

The  French  seamen  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  Paris  forts  were  organised  in 
twelve  battalions;  the  marines  consisted  of 
four  battalions.41  The  forts  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  naval  officers,  and  the  men 
were  treated  exactly  as  though  they  were 
afloat — the  forts  being  considered  aa  ships, 
and  hammocks  substituted  for  beds.  When- 
ever fighting  was  to  be  done,  the  gallant 
seamen  were  in  the  thick  of  it;  and  being 


led  by  officers  whom  they  could  respect  and 
trust,  they  were  equally  at  home  with  them 
whether  massed  together  in  sorties  as  close 
infantry  columns,  or  fighting  with  their  guns 
upon  the  ramparts  as  upon  ships'  decks.  Their 
admirals  seemed  to  convert  themselves  into 
generals  with  an  equally  happy  readiness.  It 
was  not  without  anxiety  that  the  sailors  had 
been  brought  to  the  demoralizing  atmosphere 
of  Paris  in  order  to  serve  with  badly  dis- 
ciplined troops,  nor  was  this  anxiety  entirely 
without  reason,  as  a  "  swingeing  "  order  of  the 
day  concerning  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  drunkenness  and  looting  would  testify. 
Another  danger  was  the  excessive  popularity 
of  the  seamen  in  Paris.  Naturally  enough, 
jealousies  arose  between  the  navy  and  others 
who  had  worked  hard  and  accomplished  much 
in  the  difficult  state  of  things  then  prevailing ; 
and  had  not  the  realities  of  war  come  thick 
and  fast,  the  naval  brigade  might  have  become 
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spoiled  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seamen  were  well  disciplined  and  trained,  and 
were  well  led  and  cared  for  by  thoroughly 
competent  officers.  The  simple  sea  life  upon 
land  suited  the  men  exactly,  and  they  were 
quick  enough  to  see  that  Paris  was  a  queer 
sort  of  place,  and  to  like  their  ships  lying 
outside  it  a  great  deal  better.  When  they 
leturned  to  their  wives  and  families  at  the 
ports,  they  called  the  process  "going  back  into 
France."  And  that  "going  back  into  France!" 
How  bitter  it  was,  after  six  months  of  danger 
and  privation,  in  a  winter  of  unexampled 
coldness,  after  mutual  encouragements  to  bear 
up  under  their  sufferings,  and  bid  defiance  to 
their  perils,  after  mutual  resolves  to  save  each 
his  honour  and  his  ship,  to  be  told  to  walk 
quietly  out,  and  "  let  the  Germans  come  on 
board!"  That  was  hard  indeed!  No  wonder 
that  with  tears  and  indignant  protests  each 
man  refused  to  move,  and  when  the  inevitable 
came,  and  go  they  must,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
lingering  death  by  starvation,  though  we 
might  smile  at  the  little  compromise  by  which 
each  fort  was  given  over  to  a  force  of  Mobiles, 
who,  in  their  turn,  gave  it  up  to  the  Germans, 
how  was  it  possible  to  refrain  from  expressing 
ior  those  brave  seamen  our  deepest  sympathy  ? 
No  wonder  that  the  brain  of  the  Capitaine  de 
Vaisseau  in  command  of  Fort  Montrouge — 
that  fort  whose  defence  was  so  gallantly 
sustained  throughout — became  affected,  and 
that  sooner  than  give  up  his  command  he 
destroyed  himself.  We  are  accustomed  to 
hear  the  French  navy  dispraised  for  its  failure 
to  accomplish  any  brilliant  achievement  before 
its  return  to  Cherbourg,  but  we  now  see 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  France 
has  indeed  been  unfortunate,  and  her  prestige 
as  a  warlike  power  has  suffered  almost  irre- 
parable eclipse ;  yet,  when  the  gallant  services 
rendered  by  her  Navy  in  the  late  war  shall 
become  fully  known,  let  us  believe  with  the 
Baron  de  la  Ronciere  le  Noury,  that  the  names 
of  "  Avron,"  "  Rosny,"  "  Montrouge,"  and  other 
Paris  forts,  which  may  be  borne  by  her  future 
ironclads,  will  be  greeted  with  respect  and 
honour  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe.42 

It  was  not  till  the  28th,  when  the  articles 
of  the   armistice  were  signed,  that  M.   Jules 


Favre  was  able  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the 
Delegate  Government  at  Bordeaux,  who  had 
previously  committed  themselves  to  a  contra- 
diction of  the  rumours  that  a  capitulation  was 
imminent.  There  had,  for  some  time,  been  a 
failure  of  cordiality,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
between  that  branch  of  the  Government  repre- 
sented by  Gambetta,  and  the  authorities  in 
the  capital.  The  arrival  of  the  disastrous 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Paris  at  Bordeaux 
produced  great  excitement.  The  Republicans 
gathered  together  in  the  great  Theatre,  and 
voted  resolutions  in  favour  of  war  a  outrance, 
under  the  lead  of  Gambetta,  who  in  the  mean- 
time was  too  ill  to  speak  in  public.  These 
resolutions  were  conveyed  by  a  deputation 
to  the  Minister,  and  a  manifestation  of  the 
popular  feeling  afterwards  took  place  before 
the  Prefecture  in  which  he  resided.  M.  Gam- 
betta, though  he  was  too  ill  mentally  and 
bodily  to  address  the  crowd,  was  by  no  means 
inactive.  He  caused  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  provinces  on 
the  morning  of  January  29th,  when  the  forts 
of  Paris  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  adding,  that  he  reserved  his  decision 
for  the  present :  he  had,  in  fact,  been  informed 
that  a  member  of  the  Government  had  left 
Paris  for  Bordeaux,  and  he  was  prudently 
resolved  to  hear  what  that  gentleman  had  to 
say  before  taking  his  resolution.  The  next 
morning  (January  30th)  he  had  lost  patience, 
and  again  telegraphed  to  the  Prefects.  He 
urged  them  to  continue  without  cessation 
the  drill  of  the  Mobilised  Guards.  Still  the 
Minister  did  not  arrive,  and  Gambetta,  heart- 
sick of  the  delay,  telegraphed  to  M.  Jules 
Favre  that  the  country  was  in  a  fever,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  scant  informa- 
tion that  had  been  given.43  This  despatch  was 
crossed  by  one  from  Count  Bismarck,  which 
contained  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  no  information  came  from  Paris,  and 
again  (January  31st)  M.  Gambetta  addressed 
himself  to  the  Prefects.  After  giving  the 
summary  of  the  capitulation  which  he  had 
received  from  Versailles,  he  added :  "  The 
Convention  which  has  been  entered  into 
relates  exclusively  to  the  armistice,  which 
appears  to  have  for  its  especial  object  the  form- 
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atlon  and  convocation  of  an  Assembly.  The 
policy  maintained  and  carried  out  by  the 
Minister  of  War  is  still  the  same— War  d  out- 
rance,  resistance  even  to  complete  exhaustion. 
Exert,  then,  all  your  energies  to  maintain  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  people.  The  period  of  the 
armistice  will  b&  well  employed  in  reinforcing 
our  three  armies  with  men,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  The  troops  must  be  submitted  to 
a  strict  discipline,  to  enforce  which  you  must 
devote  all  your  efforts  in  concert  with  the 
military  chiefs.  They  ought  to  be  drilled 
daily  during  long  hours,  in  order  to  inure 
themselves  to  war.  The  Councils  of  Revision 
ought  to  continue  ;  and  every  work  of  organi- 
zation and  equipment,  far  from  being  inter- 
rupted, must  be  pursued  with  vigilance.  It  is 
necessary  at  any  cost  that  the  armistice  should 
be  made  useful  to  us,  and  we  can  make  it  so. 
In  short,  there  is  nothing,  until  the  elections, 
which  may  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  turned  to 
advantage.  What  France  wants  is  an  Assem- 
bly  which  desires  the  war,  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  on  at  any  cost." 

The  reader  is  aware  that  this  was  not  what 
the  Government  of  Defence  intended,  nor  was 
it  what  France  desired.  It  was  too  well  known 
that  the  struggle  was  ended,  and  France  was 
vanquished.  It  was  sheer  madness ;  for  the 
German  troops  were  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  from  their  success,  and  were  im- 
patient for  an  excuse  to  enter  Paris.  Gambetta 
alone  was  not  convinced,  and  after  telegraphing 
the  above  despatch  to  the  Prefects,  he  issued  a 
heated  proclamation,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  first  step  that  had  been  taken  towards 
peace,  and  called  upon  France  to  declare  against 
the  Government.  The  language  of  this  docu- 
ment was  that  of  defiance  against  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  of 
whom  he  was  one,  and  it  either  meant  nothing, 
or  it  aimed  at  a  counter  revolution,  with  the 
War  Minister  as  dictator,  and  the  heavy  foot 
of  the  conqueror  on  the  prostrate  body  of 
France.  The  political  and  the  military  situa- 
tion were  equally  menacing. 

General  Trochu,  in  his  reply  to  the  plead- 
ings against  him  before  the  jury  of  the  Seine, 
quoted  the  saying  of  Admiral  de  Suffren : 
"If  yon  have  but  one  shot  left,  fire  it;  perliaps 


that  very  shot  will  hill  your  enemy."  This 
maxim,  the  General  declared,  he  had  never 
forgotten.  He  had  not  consented  to  abandon 
the  struggle  before  he  had  well  weighed  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  His  last  shot  was  fired 
at  Buzenval,  when  the  populace  joined  the 
troops  in  attacking  the  enemy's  lines.  As  for 
the  Government,  it  had  been  more  calumniated 
than  himself,  for  it  was  rendered  furious  by 
the  idea  of  capitulating;  and  the  day  after 
Buzenval  it  had  demanded  of  him  that 
"  bataille  torrentielle"  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  {ante,  p.  515).  To  be  entirely 
just  to  General  Trochu,  let  us  quote  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  "  Defence  "  : — "  I  chose 
to  bring  this  action  "  [against  his  calumniators 
in  the  Paris  Figaro],  he  said,  "  because  it  as- 
sumed, in  my  eyes,  the  double  character  of  a 
struggle  which  interested  me  personally  be- 
tween honour  and  dishonour,  and  of  a  conflict 
which  interested  the  country  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  From  the  latter  point  of  view, 
which  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  prove  by  a  public  discussion  of 
the  facts,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  honest 
minds,  that  the  Empire  sunk  of  itself  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1870,  in  the  abyss  which  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  opened  under  it ;  that 
the  events  of  the  4th  of  September  were  the 
effect  and  the  manifest  evidence  (constitation), 
not  the  cause,  of  that  foundering ;  that  there- 
fore the  Government  of  the  4th  of  September 
replaced,  but  did  not  overthrow,  the  Empire ; 
that  I  joined  that  Government  to  promote,  as 
far  as  in  my  power,  the  end  which  it  proposed 
to  itself,  namely,  to  prevent  the  demagogy 
from  fashioning  itself  into  an  anarchic  go- 
vernment in  the  presence  of  the  invasion; 
and  finally,  to  defend  Paris,  and,  in  defending 
Paris,  to  render  possible,  even  after  the  de- 
struction of  its  armies,  the  efforts  which  the 
country  has  made  to  save  its  honour." 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Paris  held  out  heroically,  and  accomplished 
as  much  as  could  fairly  be  expected  of  any 
capital  so  circumstanced.  Time  had  been 
given  by  her  gallant  defence  for  the  creation 
of  three  fresh  armies,  whose  action  was  para- 
lysed, not  by  the  fault  of  the  capital,  but  by 
the  premature  fall  of  Metz. 
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1  Sufficient  precautions  had  not  been  taken  by  the  authorities 
against  the  probable  failure  of  the  supplies  of  fuel,  and  the  cold 
was  so  severe  that  the  poor  people  went  out  in  large  numbers 
with  saws  and  axes  to  cut  down  wood,  wherever  and  in  whatso- 
ever state  it  might  be  found.  The  following  proclamation  refers 
to  these  facts : 

"  The  extraordinary  and  lasting  severity  of  this  winter  season 
has  caused  us  great  suffering  for  the  last  eight  days,  [say,  the  last 
week  in  December.]   At  the  present  time  the  cold  is  our  cruellest 
enemy.    The  whole  populace  in  this  new  trial  shows  the  per- 
sistence of  the  public  spirit  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  that 
voluntary  discipline  which   now  for  nearly  four  months  has 
honoured"  the  people  of  Paris  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  his- 
tory. On  its  part  the  Administration  has  done  everything  that  the 
situation  demanded — that  is  to  say,  everything  possible.     Since 
the  cold  has  set  in  the  Mayors  of  Paris  have  ordered  that  large 
quantities  of  fuel  should  be  cut  in  the  woods  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  have  been 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.      The  plantations  which  line   the 
national  and  departmental  roads  are  sacrificed  without  distinc- 
tion ;  the  large  trees  of  our  boulevards  have  also  been  cut  and  sold . 
This  work,  which  has  placed  at  our  disposal  immense  stores,  is 
being  accomplished  with  all  the  celerity  consistent  with  so  great  a 
work,  and  with  the  necessary  transport.     At  the  same  time  all 
the  timber  yards  where  the  wood  was  prepared  for  use  have  been 
placed  at  our  disposal ;  and  despite  the  enormous  expense,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  deliver  for  consumption  sawn  planks  usually  re- 
served for  building  purposes.     The  Mayors  of  Paris  are  receiving 
assistance  from  all  parts,  all  the  syndicates,  all  the  administra- 
tions, and  the  corporations  are  supporting  us  with  a  most  praise- 
worthy zeal,  an  assistance  as  precious  as  it  is  disinterested.  Each  has 
done  his  duty,  and,  thanks  to  their  united  efforts,  we  shall  thus 
come  to  the  end  of  this  terrible  winter.     But  the  populace  on  its 
part  must  come  to  our  aid,  they  must  supply  by  their  goodwill, 
by  their   honesty,-  and    by  their   voluntary    assistance,  those 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  order  which  are  lacking.    If  the 
timber  yards  where  the  wood  for  distribution  by  the  municipality 
is  stored  are,  as  has  been  the  case,  broken  into  and  pillaged,  if 
our  coppices  at  Vincennes  and  Boulogne  are  nightly  robbed  by 
bands  of  marauders  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  seize  without 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Guard  [a  hint  that  their  assistance 
was  not  very  heartily  rendered]  and  of  honest  men,  if  public  and 
private  property  are  not  respected,  it  is  not  possible  either  to 
supply  provisions  or  to  apportion  them  equally.     We  denounce 
these  marauders  and  pillagers  to  the  National  Guard  and  the 
population.    They  are  the  accomplices  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Administration  is  resolved  to  punish  them  with  the  greatest 
energy." 

2  The  press  quotations  which  follow  were  published  in  the 
Patt  Mall  Gazette  of  January  11th,  1871. 

8  The  Combat  was  especially  severe  upon  the  Government. 
Alluding  to  its  military  operations,  a  writer  in  its  columns  said : 
"Chatillon,  Bourget,  the  passage  of  the  Marne,  the  plateau 
d'Avron,  were  partial  attacks  like  those  at  Weissenburg, 
Reichshofen,  Forbach,  Gravelotte.  It  is  always  the  same.  On 
every  occasion  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  surprised  by  an  incident 
'  impossible  to  have  foreseen.'  The  Prussians  are  never  surprised. 
They  generally  receive  warning  forty-eight  hours  before  being 
attacked.  Every  operation  brings  to  light  in  high  places 
traitors  and  spies  among  the  simple  and  candid.  Schmitz  keeps 
his  post.  De  Bellemare  is  rewarded.  D'Exea  is  not  tried,  nor 
Fav6.  Ducrot  is  neither  dead  nor  victorious.  The  search  after 
Trochu's  plan  still  continues.  Every  time  that  he  explains  it  to 
the  lawyers  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  they  go 
into  ecstasies  over  it.  Three  days  later  they  learn  that  the  whole 
system  must  be  changed." 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January  the  French  guns 
at  Nogent,  Rosny,  and  Noisy  replied  vigorously  to  the  besiegers' 
artillery,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  day  were  silent.  They  fired 
again  on  the  2nd,  and  on  the  3rd  only  Nogent  answered.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  on  that  day,  describes  the 
terrible  cannonade  of  the  Germans,  which  swept  over  the  forts 
and  villages  in  their  neighbourhood  like  a  storm,  destroying 
many  private  houses,  and  shaking  the  very  ground  like  successive 


shocks  of  an   earthquake.    The    Prussian    batteries   were    at 
Itniney,  Gagny,  and  Noisy-le-Grand. 

6  Evidence  of  M.  Etienne  Vacherot:— L' Empire  et  la 
Defense  de  Paris  devant  le  Jury  de  la  Seine,  pp.  180,  181 . 
A  Consultative  Council  was,  however,  subsequently  associated 
with  the  General. 

6  On  this  occasion  General  Trochu  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — "Soldiers! — Yesterday,  an  event  occurred  at  the 
bridge  of  Argenteuil  which  will  excite  among  you  the  deepest 
indignation.  Two  officers  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Mobile 
Guards  of  the  Cdte  du  Nord  (Lieutenant  de  Merdy  and  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Le  Vezonet),  Sergeant  Cocard,  Corporal  Troardes,  oi 
the  Mobile  Guards,  Outol,  Guillot,  and  Carre,  and,  lastly, 
Sub-Lieutenant  Grenard,  of  the  Eclaireurs  of  the  Nationa 
Guards,  opened  communications  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  a 
boat  which  had  been  purposely  procured,  and  in  consequence 
they  disappeared.  It  is  vainly  sought  to  make  out  that  thej 
were  the  victims  of  their  credulity,  and  of  a  surprise  adroith 
prepared.  Their  communications  with  an  enemy  whom  it  was 
their  mission  to  fight  is  an  unpardonable  military  crime.  They 
have  been  traitors  to  their  duty,  and  also  to  their  country.  I 
declare  them  deserters  to  the  enemy,  and  order  them  to  lx 
prosecuted  as  such.  Before  the  army  I  devote  them  to  dishonoui 
and  shame.  They  will  find  from  this  time  their  punishment  in 
the  account  they  will  hear  of  the  glorious  efforts  made,  and 
the  success  obtained,  by  the  Armies  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
North. 

"  This  order  is  to  be  read  three  times  to  the  troops  assembled 

underarms.  "GeneiiAL  Trochu,  (Governor  of  Paris.) 

"  Done  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  Paris,  Jan.  9th." 

In  reply  to  the  communication  received  from  the  Germans, 

Trochu  desired  them  either  to  send  the  deserters  back,  or  shoot 

them  themselves. 

7  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Versailles  wrote 
under  date  of  Saturday,  the  7th  :  "There  has  been  an  evident 
'  bulging  in '  of  the  French  line.  Outside  Clamart  there  i"  a 
redoubt,  which  was  made  by  the  French.  It  is  about  200  metres 
outside  the  line  of  the  German  vedettes  in  the  direction  of  Issy. 
The  French  abandoned  it  when  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
batteries  opened,  and  next  night  it  was  occupied,  and  it  will  be 
transformed  in  a  few  houre  into  a  German  battery,  the  front 
being  reversed.  The  redoubt  so  occupied  commands  a  fine  view 
from  the  Prussian  batteries  of  Meudon  along  the  Seine  to  the 
Great  Viaduct ;  then  from  Issy,  along  the  new  French  batteries 
and  trenches,  to  Vanves  and  Montrouge.  In  the  rear  you  can 
see  the  plateau  held  by  the  Germans.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
forts  from  Clamart  will  satisfy  the  spectator  that  the  German 
artillery  has  not  as  yet  done  them  real  damage.  The  masonry 
fronts  are,  as  a  general  rule,  efficient  still.  Between  Issy  and 
Vanves  there  were  two  batteries  recently  constructed.  Theso 
were  well  made  and  well  armed.  They  opened  on  the  Clamart 
works  on  Friday.  Before  noon  they  were  quite  shut  up. 
Vanves  and  Issy  are  nearly  silent.  But  every  one  knows  they 
have  a  flanking  fire,  a  ditch,  scarp,  and  counterscarp,  and  that 
an  assault  on  those  silent  works  would  be  very  desperate. 
Montrouge  was  able  to  keep  up  a  flanking  fire,  and  there  is 
a  battery  between  it  and  Vanves  newly  erected,  which  also 
made  itself  known  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  remarkable 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  inner  line  of  works  has  caused 
some  surprise.  They  were  put  quite  out  of  calculation.  But 
the  French  have  got  some  considerable  ranges  from  guns  in  the 
works  of  the  enennte,  and  it  is  supposed  they  have  again  used  a 
device  of  Sebastopol,  and  bury  guns  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.''  Next  day  (Sunday)  Dr.  Russell  wrote  :  "  I  hear 
again  the  theory  that  there  are  only  a  certain  and  limited  number 
of  artillerymen  in  Paris.  That  may  well  be  for  the  large  guns. 
The  ground  of  the  supposition  is  this  :  when  Valenen  is  busy, 
the  other  forts  are  comparatively  silent ;  when  Issy,  Vanves, 
and  Montrouge  are  talking,  Valerien  shuts  up— and  so  on  all 
round.  As  long  as  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  was  working, 
that  was  an  easy  matter — the  men  could  be  shifted  readily  from 
place  to  place.  Now  that  the  arches,  though  not  down,  are  ren- 
dered unsafe,  the  railway  is  used  no  longer,  and  the  transfer  o| 
gunners  from  point  to  point  must  be  difficult.     It  the  tiiooi'y 
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he  sound,  here  Is  another  complication  for  the  defonce.  The 
outposts  and  supports  have  had  a  very  trying  routine  of 
duties  to  go  through  lately —sometimes  left  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  fuel  in  a  frozen  tronch.  It  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  cook  or  light  tiros  under  tho  nose  of  the  French." 

8  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neios  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

9  M.  Dussieux,  in  lus  book  on  the  War  of  1870-71,  says : 
"  It  has  been  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  opposed  to  the 
bombardment  of  Paris,  and  that  he  bad  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  his  generals,  who  believed  that  this  hateful  procedure  would 
soften  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Parisians.  It  is  more 
probable  that  both  the  king  and  his  generals  were  influenced  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  press  of  Berlin,  and  by  the  clamours  of  the 
party  of  gallophobists  composed  of  those  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters  whom  we  have  proclaimed  the  most  intelligent  of  men, 
and  of  whom  we  have  been  too  long  the  translators  or  the 
plagiarists,  while  repudiating  all  the  traditions  and  the  erudition 
of  French  philosophy.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the 
bombardment  was  a  means  of  deceiving  General  Trochu,  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  Paris  while  Moltke  lessened  to  a 
dangerous  degree  the  lines  of  investment  in  order  that  he  might 
send  reinforcements  to  the  generals  who  were  engaged  with  our 
armies  of  the  North,  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  East." 

10  A  despatch  from  Paris,  through  Reuter's  agency,  dated 
Sunday,  the  8th,  shows  how  little  effect,  after  all,  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  bombardment,  compared  with  the  noise  it  made, 
and  the  weight  of  metal  that  hurtled  through  the  air.  Its  words 
were  :  "  Since  the  Prussians  have  added  to  the  bombardment  of 
the  east  forts  that  of  the  south  they  have  sent  us  daily  about 
20,000  shells,  of  which  400  or  500  fall  within  the  enceinte  of 
Paris,  principally  at  Montrouge,  Vaugirard,  Grehelle,  Auteuil, 
and  Point  du  Jour.  These  shells  are  22  centimetres  in  diameter, 
55  centimetres  long,  and  weigh  80  kilogrammes.  The  furthest 
points  reached  by  them  are  the  Rue  Soufflot,  Rue  Vanneau,  and 
the  Avenue  of  Breteuil,  near  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The 
effects  produced  by  them  are  not  in  any  way  commensurate  to 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  enemy's  projectiles,  notwith- 
standing the  profuseness  with  wliich  they  are  used  by  the 
Prussian  army.  The  fort  of  Nogent,  which  has  received  in  its 
interior  10,000  shells  (within  200  or  300,  a  marine  having  been 
told  off  specially  to  count  them),  has  none  killed,  and  only  two 
wounded.  The  number  of  shells  which  fell  within  the  approaches 
to  the  fort  may  be  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  25,000.  In  the 
interior  of  Fort  Vanves  about  6,000  shells  have  struck  since 
Thursday  (the  5th),  and  outside  from  10,000  to  12,000.  Still,  only 
four  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded  in  this  fort.  Our  total  loss 
since  Thursday  in  our  different  forts  ::nd  redoubts  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  fifteen  killed,  and  sixty  wounded.  Thursday 
was  the  most  unfortunate  day,  for  we  had  on  that  day  nine  kiHed, 
and  forty  wounded.  The  damage  done  to  the  forts  Ls  trifling, 
and  easily  repaired  during  the  night.  In  the  interior  of  Paris 
several  women  and  children  are  daily  struck  by  the  enemy's 
projectiles.  There  have  been  but  two  or  three  small  conflagra- 
tions, which  have  been  extinguished  immediately." 

11  Dr.  Kern,  the  representative  in  Paris  of  tho  Swiss  Con- 
federation, had  appealed  to  the  German  authorities  at  Versailles, 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  the  representatives  of  other  states, 
for  permission  to  their  countrymen  to  leave  Paris.  Count 
Bismarck,  in  his  reply  (January  17th),  declined  to  grant  such 
permission,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for 
their  withdrawal  previously.  He  th.-n  incidentally  noticed  the 
other  subject,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

2  The  despatches  carried  by  the  balloon ' '  Gambetta, "  which  left 
Paris  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  January  10th,  and  fell  in  the 
Nievre,  near  Clamecy,  were  as  follows : — 

To  th,:  Government  of  Bordeaux. — "A  military  report,  dated 
up  to  nine  p.m.,  says  that  many  engagements  took  place  yes- 
terday towards  Malmaison.  This  morning,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  against  Maison  Crochard,  to  the 
eft  of  Reuil,  and  was  repulsed  with  serious  losses  by  the  Mobiles 
of  the  Loire-Inferieure  and  Aisne.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Ninth  Section  received  many  balls  during  the 
night,  more  than  thirty  Leing  of  the  largest  calibre.    The  Hos- 


pice de  la  Pitie'  was  struck,  and  a  woman  killed.  The  wounded 
from  one  ward  had  to  be  removed  to  the  cellars ;  the  Val-de. 
Grace  was  also  bombarded.  The  enemy  seems  to  select  hospitals 
for  his  fire,  thus  outraging  all  rules  of  war  and  humanity. 
During  the  night,  and  till  daylight,  a  furious  cannonade  was 
continued  on  all  points  of  the  town.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinues on  the  forts  of  the  south  less  violently  to-day  than  on 
the  previous  ones.  From  exact  information  received,  2,000  balls 
fell  into  the  interior  of  Paris  during  the  night,  and  some  women 
and  children  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  news  brought  to 
Paris  yesterday  by  pigeon  produced  immense  effect  on  the  popu- 
lation, who  are  more  than  ever  determined  on  resistance.'' 

Tu  t?ie  Director-General  of  Telegraphs,  Paris,  January  10. 
(Morning.) — "  The  snow  has  disappeared.  One  of  your  pigeons 
arrived  on  the  8th,  bringing  official  despatches  and  private  ones 
photographed.  They  are  still  being  deciphered.  I  am  happy  to 
receive  your  numerous  and  good  news.  The  population  is 
behaving  admirably,  and  has  no  fear." 

To  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs,  Paris,  January  10.— 
"  The  bombardment  was  weaker  during  the  night,  and  numerous 
balls  fell  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Jacques.  The  population  is  en- 
couraged by  the  good  news  fi  om  the  provinces.  Thirty  thousand 
private  messages  have  arrived  by  your  pigeon  in  a  good  state. 
The  '  Gambetta '  carries  our  thanks.  '  Vive  Paris  ! '  '  Vive  la 
France  ! '  '  Vive  la  Republlque  ! ' " 

A  second  balloon,  the  "  Kepler,"  left  the  capital  at  eleven  p.m., 
with  despatches  which  confirmed  the  general  tenor  of  the  news 
brought  by  the  "  Gambetta"  :—" A  reconnaissance  had  been 
made  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Prussians  near  the  Strasburg 
Railway.  The  French,  being  assailed  by  a  vigorous  musketry 
fire,  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  The  Germans  took 
refuge  in  the  houses,  and  still  continued  to  fire,  refusing  to  sur- 
render. The  bouses  were  mined  and  blown  up  by  the  French, 
who  had  only  seven  wounded.  Another  reconnaissance  made 
towards  Clamart,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  works  at  Moulin  De- 
pierre,  had  completely  succeeded,  and  the  French,  who  took 
some  prisoners,  had  one  killed  and  three  wounded." 

13  He  was  a  fool  for  his  pains,  because  the  guns  had  no  time 
to  cool. 

14  The  village  of  Boulogne  was  reported  "  burning  steadily  all 
the  morning." 

15  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  telegram  dated  Ver- 
sailes,  January  12th. 

16  The  official  report  gave  the  numbers  up  to  this  date  as 
follows : — 


January. 

Women  and  children 
killed  and  wounded. 

Men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Totala. 

5—6 
6—7 
7- -8 
8-9 
9—10 
10—11 
11—12 

5 

7 

7 

27 

28 

10 

7 

5 
3 
8 
82 
20 
11 
6 

10 
10 
15 
59 
48 
21 
13 

9                                      85 

176 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  explosion  of  shells  in  private 
houses  and  hospitals,  and  by  the  occasional  sight  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  women  and  chUdren  was  of  course  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  mere  numbers  of  those  who  suffered.  One  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  of  the  bombardment  relates  to  the  pro- 
jectile which  fell  into  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas,  just  behind  the 
Polytechnic.  The  clergy,  fearing  some  accident,  had  written  a 
circular  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars  to  take  them  away,  but 
unfoi  tunately  this  warning  was  generally  unheeded,  and  nearly 
1000  boys  remained  at  the  establishment.  A  shell  fell  into  it, 
killed  six,  and  wounded  a  number  of  others. 

17  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  fact  here  stated, 
however  greatly  it  was  magnified  by  the  excited  imaginaiioin 
of  the  French.  A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote 
from  Paris  under  date  of  the  12th  : — "  The  day  before  yesterday 
some  mob  lots  surprised  a  party  of  Bavarians  and  Saxons  who 
were  engaged  in  changing  their  costumes  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  Paris  disguised  as  peasants,  soldfew,  etc.    The  capture 
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of  these  gentlemen  was  not  effected  without  a  sharp  struggle, 
and  a  large  booty  in  tlie  shape  of  au  extensive  wardrobe  re- 
warded the  French. 

18  The  losses  on  either  side  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
small  in  this  affair.  Among  the  French  prisoners  were  two  boys 
only  just  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  belonged  to  acumpanyof 
National  Guards,  which  tbrew  itself  against  the  Saxon  ou'po^ts 
under  the  command  of  a  Serjeant,  and  with  no  other  officers. 
They  stated  that  they  had  plenty  of  bread,  biscuit,  and  wine,  and 
that  horseflesh  was  served  out  to  them  three  times  a  Week. 
With  the  party  making  the  sortie  on  the  Saxon  line  were  fifty 
artillerymen,  who  carried  large  nails  and  hammers  for  the 
purpose  of  spiking  such  guns  as  they  might  be  able  to  seize. 

19  The  Moniteur  Officiel  of  Versailles  commented  upon  on 
article  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  Paris,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  for  the  purpose  of  revictualling  the  capital,  "  in  addition  to 
contracts  in  course  of  execution,  the  quantities  at  present  brought 
near  to  means  of  communication  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
and  ready  to  be  sent  forward  at  the  first  signal,  are  upwards  of 
15,000  oxen  and  40,000  sheep,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  rail- 
roads, and  more  than  300,0110  quintals  of  various  food  substances 
in  store  for  the  use  of  the  State.  All  these  things  are  destined 
for  the  revictualling  of  Paris.''  Upon  this  the  Moniteur  Officiel 
remarked,  '■  If  it  be  true  that  these  stores  are  gathered  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  German  army,  they  must  be  placed  at  least 
thirty  miles  (German)  distant  from  Paris.  Now,  the  condition  in 
which  the  railroads  running  to  Paris  have  been  placed  by  the 
French  themselves  is  such  that  it  would  require  at  least  several 
weeks  to  allow  of  the  supplies  mentioned  being  brought  to  Paris. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  besides  the  hung,  ring  papu- 
lation of  Paris  the  German  armies  have  a  right  to  be  revictualled 
by  means  of  the  railroads,  and  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  the  German  authorities  could  allow  only  a  portion  of  the 
service  of  the  railways  to  be  devoted  to  Ihe  revictualling  of  Paris. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  Parisians  imagine  that  they  may  wait 
until  they  have  consumed  their  last  morsel  of  bread,  relying 
upon  the  supposition  of  ample  stores  being  procurable  in  a  given 
event,  they  might  be  very  disastrously  undeceived  as  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  real  position  of  affairs.  It.  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government  of  Defence  may  take  these  circumstances  into 
serious  consideration,  and,  besides  the  principle  of  '  resistance  to 
the  last,'  will  bear  in  mind  the  grave  responsibility  which  it  is 
assuming.  The  distance  between  the  armies  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  provinces  and  Paris  increases  daily,  instead  of  being 
reduced.  Lying  reports  will  be  insufficient  to  save  Paris.  The 
calculation  of  being  able  to  hold  out  until  the  last  moment,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  neither  the  provinces  nor  the  enemy 
h'mself  would  leave  a  city  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  lorture  of  starvation,  may  be  falsified  by  inexorable 
impossiblities,  and  the  moment  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  at  its 
last  extremity  might— though  God  forbid— become  the  beginning 
of  a  real  calamity." 

20  Libel  in  the  Paris  Figaro.  See  the  official  report  of  the 
trial,  "  L' Empire  et  la  Defense  de  Paris  decant  le  Jury  de 
la  Seine." 

21  General  Trochu,  who  was  far  from  being  prejudiced  in  their 
favour,  admitted,  in  his  address  to  the  Corps  Ligislatif,  that  the 
National  Guard  on  this  occasion  fought  with  courage ;  but  he 
added  that  instead  of  acting  together  each  man  fought  on  his 
own  account,  in  consequence  of  their  deficient  training.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst:  General  Trochu  attributed  one-eighth  of 
the  French  losses  at  Buzenval,  amounting  in  all  to  3,000  men,  to 
the  wild  firing  of  their  comrades  of  the  National  Guard  ! 

22  A  special  correspondent  of  the  Echo  wrote  on  the  20th, — 
"It  is  all  over  !  The  God  of  battles  has  once  more  frowned  on 
France;  and  the  only  things  left  of  the  sortie  are  the  cart-loads 
of  dead  and  wounded  coning  into  the  town  by  one  avenue,  and 
the  triumphant  troops  marching  in  after  their  bands  by  another. 
The  cannon  are  back  in  their  place  in  front  of  the  chateau,  and 
the  artillerymen  are  wiping  and  oiling  them  in  the  most  non- 
chalant way  in  the  world.  Another  "  glorious  victory."  How 
the  mud-covered  soldiers  roar  as  they  pass  the  Prefecture  where 
their  Emperor  rests,  King !  Kaiser  ! !  Gracious  Lord  !  ! !  Hur- 
rah !  Hun  ah  !     Deign  to  look  down  from  your  balcony  window 


upon  your  dutiful  children;  we  left  some  sixteen  hundred  of  the 
family  behind ;  but  we  know  that  many  of  them  are  being  drawn 
in  by  the  road  which  does  not  pass  your  palace.  Think  net  of 
them,  but  look  upon  us.  We  are  happy,  we  are  happy  if  thou 
only  look  on  us."  There  may  be  some  little  exaggeration  in 
this,  but  it  not  unfairly  depiete  the  enthusiasm  of  a  victorious 
soldiery,  whose  king  and  commander-in-chief  had  been  hailed 
Emperor  only  the  evening  before. 

23  The  proclamation  previous  to  the  sortie  of  the  19th  was  to 
the  following  effect:  "Citizens!  The  enemy  is  killing  our 
women  and  children.  He  is  bombarding  us  night  and  day. 
He  pours  down  shells  upon  our  hospitals.  One  cry,  '  To  arms ! ' 
issues  from  all  hearts.  Those  among  us  who  can  offer  their  lives 
upon  the  battle-field  will  march  against  the  enemy.  Those  who 
remain  here,  anxious  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  heroism 
of  their  brethren,  will  in  case  of  need  accept  the  bitterest 
sacrifices,  as  another  means  of  evincing  devotion  to  the  country. 
To  suffer  and  to  die,  if  it  be  necessary;  but  to  conquer.  Long 
live  the  Republic  !  " 

21  The  despatch  referred  to  was  from  the  commandant  of  the 
sixth  section,  and  it  ran  as  follows:  "At  daylight  (this  morning) 
our  troops  in  front  of  the  sixth  section  occupied  Montretout  with 
artillery,  also  the  heights  above  Garches,  and  a  part  of  the 
heights  of  St.  Cloud.  Strong  reserves  have  been  held  in  readi- 
ness since  noon  on  the  counterforts  of  Garches  and  La  Fouilleuse 
near  the  Seine.  The  latest  orders  of  General  Trochu,  who  was 
at  Mont  Valerien  with  General  Vinoy,  directing  the  fire  of 
our  artillery  bastions,  are,  to  fire  energetically  on  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud  and  the  Valley  of  Sevres,  over  which  for  the  last  two  houri 
clouds  of  smoke  have  been  continually  ascending." 

26  The  bulletin  issued  by  M.  Jules  Favre  ran  as  follows : — 
"The  struggle  in  front  of  Mont  Vale>ien  has  been  sustained 
since  morning.  The  line  of  battle  extends  from  Montretout  on 
the  left  to  the  ravine  of  the  Celle  St.  Cloud  on  the  right.  Three 
army  corps,  numbering  more  than  100,000  men,  and  provided 
with  a  powerful  artillery,  are  engaged  against  the  enemv. 
General  Vinoy,  on  the  left,  holds  Montretout,  and  is  fighting  at 
Garches;  Generals  Bellemarre  and  Ducrot  have  attacked  the 
plateau  of  La  Bergerie,  and  have  been  fighting  for  hours  near 
the  Castle  of  Buzenval.  The  troops  have  displayed  the  most 
brilliant  gallantry,  and  the  Mobilised  National  Guards  have 
shown  as  much  firmness  as  patriotic  ardour.  The  definite 
results  of  the  day  are  not  yet  known,  but  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  receipt  thereof,  it  will  communicate  the  facts  to  the 
population  of  Paris." 

26  The  despatch  alluded  to,  which  was  signed  by  General 
Trochu  himself,  and  appeared  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  was  as 
follows  :  "  The  day,  wiiich  opened  so  fortunately,  did  not  termi- 
nate with  the  results  we  had  hoped  for.  The  enemy,  whom  we 
surprised  this  morning,  subsequently  concentrated  large  masses 
of  artillery  against  us,  supported  by  his  infantry  reserves,  and 
about  three  o'clock  our  left,  which  was  severely  attacked,  gave 
way.  After  having  everywhere  given  the  order  to  hold  on  firm, 
I  proceeded  to  our  left  wing,  and  towards  evening  we  were 
enabled  to  resume  the  offensive.  After  nightfall,  the  enemy's 
fire  continuing  excessively  severe,  our  columns  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  heights  they  had  gained  in  the  morning.  I  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of  our  losses.  I  have  learnt  from  the 
prisoners  that  the  enemy's  losses  were  very  considerable.'' 

2?  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Versailles,  letter  dated 
January  21st,  1871. 

28  General  Trochu  himself  told  those  who  appealed  to  him  to 
perform  some  miracle  for  the  salvation  of  Paris,  that  their  projects 
were  all  based  on  the  unfounded  supposition  that  he  was  a  man 
of  genius.  And  who  shall  blame  the  General  that  he  was  not  a 
Coesar  or  a  Napoleon,  when  such  men  only  appear  at  rare  inter- 
vals in  the  lapse  of  ages  ? 

29  Speech  of  Maitre  Allou  in  the  Libel  case :  L' Empire  et  la 
Defense  de  Paris  devant  le  Jury  de  la  Seine,  p.  315. 

80  "  Mais,  au  lendemain  de  Buzenval,  1'ardeur  de  Paris  n'etall 
pa-  eteinte ;  les  maires  venaient  imposer  au  general  un  nouvot 
effort!  On  parlait  de  toutes  parts  d'une  sortie  torrentielle,  la 
population  tout  enliere,  avec  le  gouveruement  au  milieu." — 
Plai^^r-e  de  Me.  A  Hon. 
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11  <<  After  Buzcnval,"  said  Oeneral  Trochu,  In  his  speech  before 
die  Corps  Ug\alatif,"*VL  the  press,  the  National  Guard,  the 
population,  and  the  Government,  were  against  me.  The  Govern- 
ment demanded  a  decisive  action,  but  I  refused,  for  it  would  have 
been  a  military  crime.  I  was  invited  to  resign,  but  I  declined, 
saying  that  my  colleagues  might  dismiss  me  or  supersede  me ; 
which  was  done." 

ra  A  correspondent  wrote  from  Paris  on  the  24th :  Last  Satur- 
day a  council,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  of  the 
Generals  of  Division,  and  of  the  Ministers,  sat  for  nine  hours.  It  is 
understood  that  a  decision  adverse  to  the  direction  of  military 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  General  Trochu  was  taken.  Either  he  will 
be  replaced  by  a  General-probably  Vinoy-or  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Vinoy,  Ducrot,  Clement  Thomas,  and  Admiral  La 
Ronciere.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  find  men  at  this  last 
moment  to  take  his  place.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  the  leaders  of 
the  moderate  wing  of  the  Ultras  wish  everything  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  the  men  now  in  power,  but  that  the  reality  of 
power  should  belong  to  the  party  of  which  these  gentlemen  are 
the  representatives.  Changing  Trochu  just  now  Is  very  much 
like  shutting  the  door  after  the  horses  are  stolen  ;  but  the  feeling 
is  so  strong  against  him  that  in  order  to  avoid  an  outbreak  some- 
thing has  to  be  done." 

as  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government,"  said  the  correspondent 
cited  in  the  previous  note, "  they  (the  Bellevillites)  could  not  have 
had  at  their  disposal  more  than  1,500  muskets,  and  little  was 
feared  from  them.  They  had,  however,  everything  ready -a 
Government,  with  Ledru-Rollin  at  its  head  ;  a  list  of  Ministers; 
and  a  list  of  brave  patriots  who  would  take  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  act  untrammelled  by  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 

war." 
m  See  Le  Livre  Noir  de  la  Commune  de  Parut,  pp.  8,  9. 
86  Only  five  persons  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
following  official  account  of  the  affair  was  addressed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  generals  in  command  of  divisions 
"  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1871,  4.52  p.m.— Some  ill-disposed  National 
Guards  belonging  to  the  101st  Regiment  de  Marche  have  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  fired  upon  the  officers 
on  duty,  and  severely  wounded  an  adjutant  of  the  Garde  Mobile. 
The  troops  replied.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  fired  upon  from  the 
opposite  houses,  which  had  been  previously  occupied.  Bombs 
were  thrown,  and  explosive  bullets  fired  upon  us.  The  attack 
was  of  the  most  cowardly  and  odious  character  in  the  first 
instance,  as  upwards  of  one  hundred  shots  were  fired  upon  the 
colonel  and  his  officers  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  taking 
leave  of  a  deputation  which  had  shortly  before  been  admitted  into 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Not  less  cowardly  was  it  that,  after  the  first 
discharge,  when  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  the  square  had  become 
empty,  we  were  again  fired  upon  from  the  opposite  houses.  Le 
these  things  be  known  to  the  National  Guards,  and  keep  me  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  affairs. 

(Signed)  "Jules  Ferry." 
36  French  writers,  some  openly,  some  covertly,  have  charged 
the  Prussians  with  having  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  the  Reds.  Relative  to  the  present  occurrence,  M.  L.  Dussieux 
merely  says :  "  L'insurrection  avait  ete  annonce"e  par  les  Pius- 
siens,  et  eUe  eclata  le  22,  comme  ils  l'avaient  dit."  I  very 
willingly  leave  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  future  historians, 
merely  indicating  that  the  question  has  been  raised. 

87  Delescluze  is  described  by  M.  W.  De  Fonveille  (La  Terreur 
ou  la  Commune  de  Paris)  as  a  parasite  on  M.  Ledru-Rollin. 
He  was  the  editor  of  La  Revolution  Democratique  et  Societe, 
and  after  sufforing  a  long  imprisonment  had  lived  as  an  exile  in 
England.  Having  subsequently  returned  to  France,  and  con- 
spired against  the  Empire,  he  was  deported  to  Cayenne,  and 
returned  to  France  again  under  the  amnesty.  He  then  became 
notorious  as  the  editor  of  the  Scveil,  and  more  so  in  the  Baudin 
manifestation.  The  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  and  the 
siege  of  Paris,  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  waited 
to  use  his  sharpened  sting,  and  he  became  Maire  of  La  Villette. 
We  shall  meet  with  him  again  in  our  chapter  ou  the  Commune. 
31  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  a  difficulty  between  M> 
Favro  and  Count  Bismarck.    We  have  stated  before,  that  M. 


Favre,  as  the  representative  of  Fiance,  had  been  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Black  Sea  Conference  in  London, 
wliich  was  postponed  from  the  3rd  to  the  17th  of  January  on 
his  account,  and  that  it  finally  deliberated  without  him  (ante, 
p.  197).  It  is  a  fact  that  M.  Favre  made  the  formal  request 
for  a  safe  conduct  on  the  13th  of  January,  although  lie  had  pre- 
viously been  indisposed  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  refused  by  Count 
Bismarck,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fence had  not  a  sufficiently  legal  status.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  Count  Bismarck  wished  to  keep  M.  Favre  at  his  post 
with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  approaching  capitulation ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  true.  Still  he  had  a  distinct  object  to 
gain  in  excluding  France  at  this  particular  juncture  irom  the 
London  Conference,  and  any  pretence  would  have  sufficed  for 
that  purpose,  since  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

89  M.  Favre  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  General  Beaufort 
d'Hautpool,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  populace.  It  appears 
that  at  midday  on  the  23rd  a  letter  arrived  from  M.  Jules  Favre 
to  Count  Bismarck  requesting  permission  to  come  to  Versailles. 
Bismarck  at  once  replied — himself  writing  in  German  the  answer, 
which  was  translated  by  an  official  translator  into  French — that 
M.  Favre  might  come,  under  the  distinct  understanding  that  no 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  London  Conference,  that  subject 
having  been  disposed  of.  The  Chancellor's  reply  reached  M. 
Favre  at  half-past  one,  accompanied  by  the  Count's  own  car- 
riage. M.  Favre  arrived  at  Versailles  at  eight  p.m.,  and  drove 
straight  to  the  Rue  de  Provence.  Count  Bismarck  had  finished 
dinner,  but  sent  to  the  Royal  kitchen  for  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment for  M.  Favre.  The  interview  took  place  immediately. 
About  ten  p.m.  Count  Bismarck  applied  to  the  Emperor  for 
permission  to  attend  him.  His  Majesty  appointed  eleven  o'clock 
for  the  interview.  M.  Favre  spent  the  night  at  the  quarters  o 
the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  under  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Stieber,  the 
Chief  Director  of  the  Prussian  Police,  and  the  Fouche  of  Ger- 
many. None  of  the  French  local  authorities  '  got  at'  M.  Favre, 
and  his  movements  were  so  little  suspected  that  he  entered 
Sevres  under  the  peril  of  fire  from  his  own  guns.      | 

40  The  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Armistice  Con« 
ventiow  agreed  upon  on  the  28th  of  January,  1871,  "between 
Count  von  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
stipulating  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Prussia,  and  M.  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  both  furnished  with 
regular  powers  "  : — 

Art.   I. — A  general  armistice   over  all  the  line  of  military 
operations  in  course  of  execution  between  the  German  and  the 
French  armies  shall  begin  for  Paris  on  this  very  day,  and  for  tba 
Departments  within  the  term  of  three  days.     The  duration  of 
the  armistice  shall   be   for  twenty-ono  days,  dating  from  to- 
day ;  so  that,  unless  it  be  renewed,  the  armistice  will  terminate 
on  the  19th  of  February,  at  noon.     The  belligerent  armies  will 
preserve  their  respective  positions,  wliich  will  be  separated  by  a 
line  of  demarcation.    This  line  will  commence  from  Pont  E\6que, 
on  the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  and  be  continued 
upon  Lignieres,  in  the  north-east  of  the  department  of  the  Ma- 
yenne,  passing  between  Briouze  and  Fromentel.     Touching  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne  at  Lignieres,  it  will  follow  the  limit 
which  separates  that  department  irom  the  departments  of  the 
Orne  and  of  the  Sarthe,  to  the  north  of  Morannes,  and  will  be 
continued  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  in  German  occupation  the 
departments  of  the  Sarthe,  Indre~et-Loire,  Loir-et-Chcr,  Loiret, 
and  Yonne,  as  far  as  a  point  at  which,  to  the  east  of  Quarre-les- 
Tombes,  the  departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Nievre,  and  the 
Yonne  touch  each  other.      Setting  out  from   this  point,  the 
tracing  of  the  line  will  be  reserved  for  an  understanding  which  shall 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  contracting  parties  shall  bo  informed  as 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  military  operations  which  are  being 
executed  in  the  departments  ot  the  Cote  d'Or,  of  the  Doubs,  and 
of  the  Jura.   In  any  case,  the  line  will  pass  tlirough  the  territory 
composed  of  these  three  departments,  leaving  to  German  occu- 
pation the  departments  situated  to  the  north,  and  to  the  French 
army  those  situated  to  the  south  of  this  territory  i     The  depart- 
ment of  the  North  and  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  fortresses  of  Givei 
and  Langres,  with  the  territory  which  surrounds  them  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  kilometres,  aud  the  peninsula  of  Havre  as  far  as  t 
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line  drawn  rom  fitrefat  n  the  direction  ot  St.  Roraain,  will 
remain  outside  the  limits  of  the  German  occupation.  The  two 
belligerent  armies  and  their  advanced  posts  on  either  side  will 
remain  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  kilometres  from  the  lines 
dfrawn  to  separate  their  positions.  Each  of  the  two  armies 
reserves  for  itself  the  right  of  maintaining  its  authority  in  the 
territory  that  it,  occupies,  and  of  employing  the  means  which  its 
commanders  may  judge  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  The 
armistice  applies  equally  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  countries 
adopting  the  meridian  of  Dunkerque  as  the  line  of  demarcation, 
to  the  west  of  which  the  French  fleet  will  remain,  and  to  the 
east,  of  which,  so  soon  as  they  can  be  warned,  will  withdraw  the 
German  ships  of  war  which  find  themselves  in  western  waters. 
The  captures  which  are  made  after  the  conclusion  and  before  the 
notification  of  the  armistice  will  be  restored,  as  well  as  the 
prisoners  who  may  be  taken  in  the  interval  indicated.  The 
military  operations  in  the  territory  of  the  departments  of  Doubs, 
Jura,  and  Cote  d'Or,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Belfort,  shall  con- 
tinue independently  of  the  armistice,  until  an  agreement  shall 
be  arrived  at  regarding  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  tracing  of 
which  through  the  three  departments  mentioned  has  been  re- 
served for  an  ulterior  understanding. 

Art.  II. — The  armistice  thus  agreed  upon  has  for  its  object 
to  permit  the  Government  of  National  Defence  to  convoke  an 
Assembly,  freely  elected,  which  will  pronounce  upon  the  question 
whether  the  war  shall  be  continued,  or  on  what  conditions  peace 
shall  be  made.  The  Assembly  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 
Every  facility  will  be  given  by  the  commanders  of  the  German 
armies  for  the  election  and  the  meeting  of  the  Deputies  who  will 
compose  that  Assembly. 

Art.  III. — There  shall  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
German  army,  by  the  French  military  authorities,  all  the  forts 
forming  the  perimeter  of  the  exterior  of  the  defence  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  their  material  of  war.  The  communes  and  houses 
situated  outside  that  perimeter,  or  between  the  forts,  may  be 
occupied  by  the  German  troops  as  far  as  a  line  to  be  drawn  by 
military  commisssioners.  The  ground  between  the  said  line 
and  the  fortified  enceinte  of  the  city  of  Paris  will  be  interdicted 
to  the  armed  forces  on  both  sides.  The  manner  of  surrendering 
the  forts,  and  the  drawing  of  the  line  already  mentioned,  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  protocol  to  be  annexed  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Art.  IV. — During  the  armistice  the  German  army  shall 
not  enter  the  city  of  Paris. 

Art.  V. — The  enceinte  shall  be  disarmed  of  its  guns,  the 
carriages  of  which  will  be  transferred  into  the  forts  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  a  commissioner  of  the  German  army. 

Art.  VI. — The  garrisons  (Army  of  the  Line,  Mobile  Guard, 
aud  Marine)  of  the  torts  and  of  Paris  shall  be  prisoners  of  war, 
excepting  a  division  of  12,000  men,  which  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Paris  will  preserve  for  service  inside  the  city.  The 
troops  who  are  prisoners  of  war  shall  lay  down  their  arm3,  which 
will  be  collected  in  the  places  designated,  and  given  up  according 
to  arrangements  made  by  a  commissioner,  in  the  usual  manner. 
These  troops  shall  remain  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  of  which 
tbey  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  enceinte  during  the  armistice. 
The  French  authorities  bind  themselves  to  take  precautions  that 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  army  and  to  the  Mobile  Guard 
shall  remain  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  officers  of  the 
captured  troops  shall  be  designated  in  a  list  to  be  delivered  to  the 
German  authorities;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  all 
the  combatants  belonging  to  the  army  confined  in  Paris  will 
have  to  constitute  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  German 
army,  if  before  that  time  peace  be  not  concluded.  The  officers 
made  prisoners  will  retain  their  arms. 

Art.  VII. — The  National  Guard  will  retain  its  arms,  and  will 
be  charged  with  the  protection  of  Paris,  and  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
assimilated  troops  employed  in  the  municipal  service,  such  as  the 
Republican  Guard,  the  Douaniers,  and  the  Pompiers;  the  whole 
<>t  this  category  not  exceeding  3,500.  All  the  corps  of  Francs- 
tireurs  to  be  dissolved  by  ordinance  of  the  French  Government. 

Art.  VIII. — Immediately  after  the  signature  ot  these 
presents    and  before  entering  into  possession  of  the  forts,  the 


Commander-in-Chief  of  tho  German  armies  will  give  every 
facility  to  the  commissioners  whom  the  French  Government  will 
send,  whether  into  the  departments  or  abroad,  to  take  steps  for 
the  revietu ailing,  and  to  bring  to  the  city  the  commodities  that 
are  destined  for  it. 

Art.  IX. — After  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  and  the  disarm- 
ament of  the  enceinte  and  the  garrisons,  as  stipulated  in  Uie 
5th  and  6th  Articles,  the  revictualling  of  Paris  will  be  effected  by 
unobstructed  transit  on  the  railroads  and  rivers.  The  provisions 
intended  for  this  revictualment  shall  not  be  drawn  from  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  German  troops;  and  the  French 
Government  engages  itself  to  obtain  provisions  outside  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  surrounds  the  position  of  the  German 
armies,  except  in  case  of  an  authorisation  to  the  contrary  effect 
given  by  the  commander  of  the  latter. 

Art.  X. — Every  person  wishing  to  quit  the  city  of  Paris 
must  be  furnished  with  the  regular  permits,  delivered  by  the 
French  military  authority,  and  submitted  to  the  visa  of  the 
German  authorities.  Free  passes  will  be  granted,  in  right  of 
their  position,  to  candidates,  to  the  provincial  deputations,  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly.  The  free  movement  of  the 
persons  who  have  received  the  authorisation  indicated  will  bo 
permitted  only  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening. 

Art.  XI. — The  city  of  Paris  shall  pay  a  municipal  contribu- 
tion of  war  amounting  to  200,000,000f.  This  payment  to  be 
effected  before  the  15th  day  of  the  armistice,  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment to  be  determined  by  a  mixed  German  and  French  com- 
mission. 

Art.  XII. — During  the  armistice,  nothing  shall  bo  taken 
away  from  the  public  objects  of  value,  which  might  serve  as 
pledges  for  the  recovery  of  the  war  contributions. 

Art.  XIII. — The  transport  into  Paris  of  arms,  of  munitions, 
or  of  articles  entering  into  their  manufacture,  is  forbidden  during 
the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Art.  XIV. — Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken  for  the  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners  of  war  made  by  the  French  army  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  I'o  this  end,  the  French  au- 
thorities will  hand,  as  promptly  as  possible,  nominal  lists  of  the 
German  prisoners  of  war  to  the  German  military  authorities  at 
Amiens,  at  Le  Mans,  at  Orleans,  and  at  Vesoul.  The  liberation 
of  the  German  prisoners  of  war  will  be  effected  upon  the  points 
nearest  the  frontier.  The  German  authorities  will  deliver  in 
exchange,  on  the  same  points,  and  in  the  briefest  possible  time, 
to  the  French  military  authorities,  a  like  number  of  French 
prisoners  of  war  of  corresponding  grades.  The  exchange  will 
extend  to  civil  prisoners,  such  as  captains  of  ships  of  the  German 
merchant  navy,  and  the  civilian  French  prisoners  who  have  been 
interned  in  Germany. 

Art.  XV. — A  postal  service  for  letters,  not  sealed,  will  be 
organised  between  Paris  and  the  departments,  through  the 
medium  of  the  head-quarters  at  Versailles. 

(Signed)        Bismarck,   Favre. 

41  For  the  characteristic  tacts  and  remarks  which  follow,  con- 
cerning the  seamen  in  the  Paris  forts,  I  am  indebted  to  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Junior  Naval  Professional  Association  at 
Portsmouth  by  Colonel  Roberts,  R.  M.A. 

42  The  lecture  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  was  concluded 
with  words  to  this  effect. 

43  The  despatch  here  referred  to  was  addressed  to  M.  Jules 
Favre  at  Versailles.  It  ran  thus :  "  Bordeaux,  Jan.  30th,  1871. 
The  telegram  addressed  to  the  Delegation  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  28th,  evening,  I  received  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  We 
have  announoed  it  to  the  entire  country  without  comment. 
Since  then  we  have  received  nothing.  The  country  is  in  a 
fever,  and  cannot  be  contented  with  those  three  lines.  The 
member  of  the  Government  whose  arrival  has  been  announced, 
but  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  not  been  reported  on  his  road,  either  telegraphically 
or  otherwise.  Meanwhile,  beyond  the  mere  carrying  out  of 
the  armistice  by  the  troops,  which  we  have  taken  steps  to  have 
respected,  it  lias  been  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  any  administra- 
tive measures  respecting  the  elections  in  the  absence  of  all 
explanation  on  your  part,  and  without  knowing  the  fate  of  Paris, 

(Signed)        "  Gambetta." 
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THE  ARMIES  IN   THE  FIELD. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

RETREAT  OF  BOURBAKI  AND  SIEGE  OF  BELFORT. 

The  battle  of  Buzenval  in  relation  to  the  Armies  of  Faidherbe  and 
Bourbaki — A  Trilogical  Syllogism— Retrospect  to  Man- 
teuffel's  flanking  march  by  way  of  Dole — Over  the  Doubs; 
encounter  with  the  24th  Corps  at  St.  Hippolyte — March  on 
Pontarlier — Bourbaki  at  Besanc/m;  wretched  condition  of 
his  troops ;  attempted  suicide— The  command  devolves  on 
General  Clinchant;  commencement  of  his  retreat  on  Lyons 
by  way  of  Oinans  and  Pontarlier — Deplorable  state  of  the 
fugitive  army — Arrival  at  Pontarlier  on  the  28th  of  January 
— The  iron  belt  drawing  tighter ;  Garibaldi  to  the  rescue — 
News  of  the  Armistice ;  misapprehension  and  delay — Con- 
vention- with  the  Swiss  General  Herzog,  and  retreat  into 
Switzerland — Cruel  attacks  on  the  French  rear— Arrival  of 
the  fugitives  at  Berne  and  Lausanne — Testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses to  their  miserable  condition  —  Situation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  after  the  Armistice— Chanzy's  subsequent 
services  at  Versailles — Situation  of  the  Army  of  the  North — 
The  Army  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Free  Corps — Belfbrt  and 
other  French  fortresses. 

M.  Grandperret,  in  his  speech  before  the 
Jury  of  the  Seine,  put  a  question  for  which  we 
must  now  find  the  complete  answer:  "What 
could  General  Trochu  have  hoped  for  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Buzenval?"  We  have 
answered  the  question  from  General  Trochu's 
own  point  of  view.  His  hopes  were  very 
faint  indeed,  if  his  feeling  amounted  to  hope, 
of  achieving  any  important  result.  His 
counsel  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the 
Prussian  lines  in  the  direction  of  Chatillon 
had  been  overruled,  and  the  direction  of 
Buzenval  was  adopted  almost  unanimously, 
contraiy  to  his  better  judgment,  by  the  only 
Council  of  Generals  he  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  call.  For  a  more  complete  answer  to  M. 
Grandperret,  we  must  consider  what  was  on 
the  cards  in  relation  to  General  Trochu's  own 
plan.  The  battle  of  Buzenval  was  fought  on 
the  19th  of  January  ;  it  was  on  the  same  day 
that  Faidherbe  fought  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin  (ante,  p.  449,  sqq.),  and  only  the 
day  before  that  Bourbaki  was  defeated  at 
He'ricourt  (ante,  p.  486).  Leaving  Chanzy's 
harassed  and  beaten  army  out  of  the  question 
(notwithstanding  its  rally  at  Laval  on  the 
16th,  ante,  p.  444),  there  were,  at  any  rate, 
three  important  pieces  on  the  chess-board — 
Paris,  Belfort,  and  St.  Quentin  ;  the  King  not 
yet  mated,  the  Queen,  and  the  remaining 
Rook.  It  was  surely  allowable  to  hope, 
taking  all  tne  uncertainty  of  the  information 
that  reached  Paris  nto  account,  that  one  of 
these  pieces,  in  combination  with  the  other 


two,  might  play  a  winning  game.  It  is  true 
Bourbaki  had  fired  his  last  shot  at  Belfort, 
when  Trochu  was  only  beginning  his  muster 
under  the  guns  of  Vale'rien  ;  but  the  fact  was 
not  known  at  Paris,  and  Colonel  Denfert,  com- 
manding at  Belfort,  who  knew  too  well  that 
Bourbaki's  army  had  been  turned  back  by 
Werder  at  He'ricourt,  was  far  from  taking  a 
despairing  view  of  the  situation  on  that 
account.  "I  hope,"  he  wrote  on  the  19th, 
"  that  our  army  of  succour  will  manage,  by  a 
rapid  change  of  front,  to  turn  the  defensive 
lines  of  our  enemies,  and  upset  their  calcula- 
tions. ...  J  continue  to  have  confidence  ! " 
He  did  not  know,  and  General  Trochu  did  not 
know,  how  all  such  hope  was  foreclosed  by 
the  condition  of  Bourbaki's  army.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  army  of  Faidherbe 
confronted  by  that  of  Goeben  at  St.  Quentin. 
In  judging  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we 
must  forget  for  a  moment  what  we,  who  are 
living  and  speaking  after  the  event,  know  ot 
the  causes  which  prevented  those  two  pieces 
on  the  chess-board  from  being  played  to  better 
advantage.  The  chance  that  either  of  the 
two  armies  might  win  a  success  was  sufficient 
to  justify  a  desperate  enterprise.  Had  the 
Army  of  the  East  been  iu  a  condition  to 
change  front  when  it  retired  from  the  lines  of 
He'ricourt,  and  to  march  on  Paris  while  Trochu 
was  also  combating  successfully  at  Buzenval, 
the  siege  of  Paris  must  have  been  raised,  and 
the  Prussians  must  have  retreated  with  all  the 
speed  they  could  towards  the  frontier. 

We  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case 
in  our  comments  on  the  strategy  of  Gambetta, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Minister  of  War 
was  not  shut  up  in  Paris  like  Trochu,  or 
in  Belfort  like  Denfert,  but  was  in  the  field, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  armies  of  the  North  and 
East,  had  all  the  ordering  of  them,  and  was 
well  informed  of  their  condition.  Like  a 
gamester,  he  was  playing  a  desperate  game 
with  his  eyes  open. 

We  have  related  how  the  young  soldiers 
of  Bourbaki's  army  were  repulsed  by  the 
Prussian  cannon,  and  were  compelled  to 
retreat  on  Besancon  after  three  days'  severe 
fighting;  how,  in  the  meantime,  the  army 
destined  to  reinforce  Werder,  under  the  orders 


MANTEUFFELS  FLANKING  MARCH. 


• French  Teoops. 

'       '  ERMAN  TROOrS. 


RETKEAT    OF   BOURBAKI. 

The  line  of  French  troops  indicates  the  direction  in  which  Bourbaki  retreated  from  Belfort  after  his  defeat*at  Hericourt,  January  18th,  first 
on  Besancon,  where  lie  erl'ected  his  concentration,  and  then  on  Pontarlier,  near  the  Swiss  frontier. 

The  lines  of  German  troops  indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  pursuit  by  the  d. visions  of  Debschutz  and  Schmeling,  by  way  of  Clamart,  and 
he  march  of  Manteuffel  (Army  of  the  South)  on  Bourbaki's  Hank,  cutting  his  line  of  retreat  on  Lyons.  Kettler's  brigade  sent  to  hold  Garibaldi  in 
heck  is  represented  by  the  line  from  Gray  to  Dijon. 


of  Manteuffel,  had  advanced  from  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine  to  Gray,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  how  its  direction  was 
changed,  and  it  was  hurried  southward  to  cut 
Bourbaki's  line  of  retreat  on  Bourg  and  Lyons, 
while  a  brigade  was  sent  to  hold  Garibaldi  in 
check  at  Dijon  (ante,  p.  488).  Resuming  at  this 
point,  we  have  to  record  that  Manteuffel,  with 
his  main  force,  marched  by  way  of  Pesme 
over  Dole  (January  20th,  21st),  and  from 
thence  detached  the  2nd  corps  to  the  railway 
junction  at  Mouchard,  while  he  directed  his 
own  march  with  the  7th  corps  on  Besancon, 
by  way  of  St.  Vit,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
22nd  of  January.  Instead  of  pushing  on  to 
Besancon  from  St.  Vit,  the  retreat  of  Bourbaki 
towards  the  Swiss  frontier  caused  him  to 
cross  the  Doubs  to  Quingey  (January  24th, 
25th).    At  the  same  time,  Schmeling's  division 


of  the  14th  army  corps  passed  the  Doubs  at 
Beaume-les-Dames,  and  directed  their  march 
on  St.  Juan  dAdam,  so  as  to  link  with 
Debschutz's  division,  which  had  pushed  on 
from  Blamont  over  St.  Hyppolite*  Here  the 
24th  army  corps  (Bressolles)  was  encountered, 
and  gave  way  in  a  panic,  so  that  the  Germans 
continued  their  course  unopposed,  traversed 
the  gorges  of  Lomont,  and  marched  on 
Pontarlier  in  order  to  turn  the  French  left.f 
The  rest  of  Werder's  disposable  corps  stood  by 

*  We  have  before  stated  that  Debschtitz's  division 
which  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Bourbaki  after  the  battle 
of  Hericourt,  was  recalled  at  Blamont  (ante,  p.  48G). 
If  so,  the  order  was  countermanded  when  it  was 
known  that  Manteuffel  was  edging  in  Bourbaki  on  the 
Swiss  frontier. 

f  The  French  right,  so  long  as  Bourbaki  faced 
Belfort,  but  now  that  his  army  is  in  retreat,  it  is  his 
left  which  rests  on  the  Doubs. 
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MISERY  OF  BOURBAKI'S  TROOPS. 


Rioz,  Pesme,  and  other  places  between  the 
Osmon'and  the  Saone. 

Bourbaki  had  effected  his  concentration  at 
Besancon  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  January. 
Seeing  that  he  was  in  the  toils,  and  in  danger 
of  being  surrounded,  his  policy  should  have 
been  to  press  forward  at  all  hazards,  and 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Garibaldi  at 
Dijon;  but  we  have  seen  already  that  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  Belfort  had  been 
executed  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  heart-breaking  disorder  (ante,  pp.  477, 
478).  It  was  not  likely  that  his  troops  were 
in  better  heart,  or  that  it  was  more  easy  to 
handle  them  after  their  defeat ;  every  allow- 
ance must  therefore  be  made  for  their  com- 
mander when  we  are  told  that  he  lost  the 
precious  moments  between  the  22nd  and  the 
24th  of  January  in  useless  marches,  which 
fatigued  and  finally  demoralized  his  soldiers, 
half  famished  and  half  clad  as  they  were  in 
the  bitter  cold  weather.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1797,  led  the  equally  distressed  and  dis- 
heartened soldiers  of  the  Republic  against 
the  troops  of  Austria  and  Sardinia,  they  at 
least  had  before  them  for  their  encouragement 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  and  their  leader 
was  able  to  say,  "  Though  hungry  and  cold  in 
the  midst  of  these  barren  rocks,  there  are  rich 
provinces,  whose  fields  are  waving  with  plenty, 
and  whose  cities  are  stored  with  wealth;  at 
your  very  feet."  Bourbaki  had  not  the  genius 
of  a  conqueror,  nor  if  he  had  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  point  to  a  prospect  so  inviting. 
He  did  not  therefore  throw  himself  upon  the 
Prussians  at  Dole  or  Mouchard,  as  Napoleon 
hurled  himself  against  the  Austrians  at  Monte- 
notte.  It  would  rather  seem  that  he  felt  like 
some  hunted  animal  at  bay;  and  seeing  the 
miserable  condition  of  his  unwieldy  and 
incoherent  army,  feeling  his  own  utter  help- 
lessness, and  altogether  unmaned  by  anxiety 
and  mortification,  he  attempted  suicide, 
(having  first  given  the  order  to  retreat,)  by 
shooting  himself  in  the  head ;  but,  though  he 
inflicted  a  severe  wound,  he  failed  in  his  pur- 
pose to  die.1 

This  was  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  if 
Besancon  was  not  to  be  another  Sedan,  it  was 
high  time  that  some  resolution  were  taken. 


As  shown  by  the  above  dates  of  the  marches 
made  by  the  troops  of  Manteuffel  and  Werder, 
the  Army  of  the  East  was  already  almost  encir- 
cled. General  Clinchant,  who  succeeded  Bour- 
baki in  the  command,  determined  to  hasten 
towards  Ornans  and  Pontarlier,  trusting  that  by 
taking  this  road  he  should  be  able  to  traverse 
some  passes  through  the  Jura,  and  to  lead  his 
army,  under  the  screen  of  the  outer  chain  of 
mountains,  by  a  road  skirting  the  frontier  to 
Lyons.  The  retreat,  which  commenced  on  the 
25th,  was  conducted  in  the  most  disorderly 
manner ;  the  soldiers  suffered  terribly — shoe- 
less and  ragged,  as  we  have  said  before,  many 
had  scarcely  touched  a  bit  of  food  for  three  days. 
Many  of  the  kind-hearted  peasantry  gave  what 
little  they  could  spare  from  their  own  scanty 
stock  of  provisions,  whilst  others,  to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken,  refused  any  succour,  saying,  "  If 
we  do  we  shall  have  nothing  left  for  the  Prus- 
sians." The  troops  bivouacked  night  after 
night  in  the  snow,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
their  miserable  condition  and  want  of  command, 
their  organization  and  discipline  vanished,  and 
the  army  on  which  the  hopes  of  Paris  had  so 
lately  rested  was  in  no  better  plight  than  the 
wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  which  fled  from 
Moscow.  Waggons  abandoned  for  want  of 
transport  encumbered  the  roads,  which  were 
strewn  with  the  knapsacks  and  rifles  of  men 
whose  only  thought  and  care  were  to  preserve 
fife  yet  a  few  days  longer.  One  portion  of  the 
army  alone  preserved  its  discipline,  and  that 
was  Cremer's  division,  which  possessed  the 
advantage  of  having  two  admirable  generals 
of  brigade.  This  division  formed,  as  before, 
the  rearguard,  and  offered  a  stern  and  resolute 
front  to  the  enemy  whenever  he  pressed  them. 
On,  on,  plodded  the  army,  on  its  weary  way 
towards  the  frontier,  along  which  they  hoped 
to  escape,  disorganization  increasing  daily,  men 
of  every  branch  of  the  service  being  mixed  up 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  What  remained  of 
the  army — one  fourth  had  disbanded  them- 
selves en  route — arrived  at  Pontarlier  on  the 
28th.2  A  part  of  Cremer's  division,  and  some 
remnants  of  the  24th  corps,  eventually  reached 
Lyons  in  safety;  but  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  bulk  of  Bourbaki's  armv  environed  at 
Pontarlier. 
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General  Manteuffel,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  I 
continued  his  march  over  Mouchard  and  Arbois, 
directing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  Pontarlier. 
On  the  28th  he  occupied  Champagnole,  and 
thus  cut  the  road  to  Lyons  by  way  of  Bourg. 
Clinchant  was  now  driven  in  upon  the  border 
of  Switzerland,  and  the   only  alternative  of 
surrender  to  the  Prussians  was  an  escape  into 
neutral  territory.     It  must  here  be  recorded  to 
the  credit  of  Gambetta,  that  he  ordered  Gari- 
baldi, who  had  remained  at  Dijon,  to  march 
upon  Dole  and  Arbois  in  order  to  attack  Man- 
teuffel in  the  rear,  as  the  only  chance  that  was 
left  of  checking  his  forward  march.     The  old 
chief  gladly  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  on 
the  29th,  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  order, 
occupied    the   wood    of    Crocheres,    between 
Auxonne  and  Dole.      On  the  night  of  the 
29th  he  reoccupied  his  old  position  of  Mont 
Rolland,  which  commands   Dole.     The  Prus- 
sians, who  were  few  in  number,  immediately 
evacuated  the  town,  and   retired  to  Pesmes ; 
while  Manteuffel,  continuing  his  march  with 
redoubled    energy,    attacked    the    French  at 
Sombacourt     and    Chaffois,    capturing    3,000 
prisoners   and   six   guns,  and  advancing  the 
2nd    corps    from    Champagnole   to    Frasnes, 
drew  closer  the  circle  which   enveloped  the 
Army  of  the  East.     Garibaldi  in  the  meantime 
had  advanced  with  the  1st  brigade  to  Mont- 
revel  and  Bourg,  heading  for  Mouchard  and 
Lons-le-Saulnier ;    bufc    whatever    chance   of 
retrieving   the    position   his    rapid    advance 
might  have  afforded,  it  was  thrown  away  by 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  on  the  30th  that  a 
general   armistice  had   been   concluded,  with 
orders  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  suspend 
hostilities,  and  to  arrange  with  the  enemy  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  armies. 

Proceeding  to  act  upon  these  orders,  Clin- 
chant was  dismayed  by  the  reply  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  Army  of  the  East  was  not  included 
in  the  articles  of  capitulation  (ante,  p.  519), 
a  fact  of  which  Gambetta  had  not  been  in- 
formed.3 It  thus  happened  that  while  Clin- 
chant and  Garibaldi  stayed  their  operations, 
Manteuffel  had  continued  to  occupy  every  road 
by  which  there  was  any  hope  of  persevering 
in  the  retreat.  Seeing  that  the  roads  into 
Switzerland  also  would  soon  be  barred  against 
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the  French  army,  Clinchant  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Swiss  General  Herzog   on 
the   1st   of  February,  which  enabled  him  to 
conduct  his  army  as  refugees  into  the  territory 
of  the  Confederation.  Notwithstanding  all  they 
had   suffered,  the  army  still  counted  85,000 
men  and  200  cannons.4     It  entered  Switzer- 
land by  the  three  routes  of  Verrieres,  Fourgs, 
and  Jourme,  and  was  directed  first  on  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  thence   on   Berne,  Lausanne,  etc. 
The  18th  corps  (Billot)  and  the  reserve  under 
Admiral  Pallu  covered  the  retreat,  which  the 
depth  of  snow,  the  want  of  shoes  and  clothing, 
and   the  hunger  and  sickness  of  the  troops, 
rendered  most  painful.     The   enemy  had  no 
mercy,  but  attacked  the  rearguard  of  the  re- 
treating   foe   at   Cluse   and   D'Oye,   between 
Pontarlier  and  the  Swiss  frontier.     There  was 
fighting  also  at  the  forts  of  Joux  and  Larmont. 
The  gallantry  of  the  French  was  still  shown 
by  the  courage  with   which   they   sustained 
these  combats,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the 
Prussians.     Nineteen  guns  and  mitrailleuses, 
a    large    quantity  of  small    arms    and    pro- 
visions, and  several  thousand  more  prisoners, 
rewarded  the  generosity  of  the  pursuing  force. 
An  English   gentleman  residing   at   Berne 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  quota  of  fugitives 
interned  in  that  city.     The  first  two  or  three 
came  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  February,  look- 
ing  footsore   and   weary.     On   Sunday  large 
numbers  of  infantry  poured  in,  but  the  regi- 
ments and  even  the  corps  were  so  intermixed, 
that  it   was   quite   impossible   to   enumerate 
them.     On   Monday  there   was   an  influx  of 
cavalry,  whose  appearance  excited  the  deepest 
commiseration.     Many    of    the    horses   were 
unable   to   bear   the   weight   of  their   riders. 
"There  was  not  enough  on  them,"  said  this 
writer,    "to    have   paid    for    the    trouble   of 
separating  the   skin — I   can't  call   it   flesh — 
from    the    bones."      Throughout    the    night 
and    all   day    on    Tuesday,    they    continued 
to  arrive ;  cavalry,  infantry,  transport  corps, 
Francs-tireurs,    all   in    equal    degree    objects 
of  pity.    The  helmets  and  breastplates  of  the 
Carabiniers  were   dirty   and   dingy;  but   for 
absolute  wretchedness  and   destitution,  none 
equalled  the  Francs-tireurs.    It  was  the  same 
day  succeeding  day ;  shoeless,  sockless,  pale, 
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emaciated,  starved,  worn-out,  hundreds  limped 
along  as  if*  another  hundred  yards  would  have 
been  too  much  for  them.  On  Thursday,  the 
9  th,  an  Austrian  band  in  the  place  gave  a 
concert  for  their  benefit,  and  several  French 
officers  were  noticed  among  the  audience. 
The  programme  included  a  selection  of  pa- 
triotic airs,  including  the  Marseillaise.  It  was 
rapturously  encored,  and  there  was  much 
cheering  after  its  repetition,  which  so  affected 
the  French,  that  tears  coursed  down  their 
cheeks.  On  Friday  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  the  inhabitants,  with  their  utmost  exertions, 
to  provide  for  them.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
from  which  we  derive  these  particulars,  says  : 
"  There  were  some  Samaritans  present,  whose 
tattered  garments  and  pale  faces  showed  that 
they  were  not  giving  of  that  which  cost  them 
nothing ;  there  were  tiny  children  with  cigars, 
with  whom  the  French  were  as  tender  as  if 
they  had  been  nurses  to  them ;  there  were 
old  men  and  women,  followed  by  younger 
ones,  with  baskets  full  of  good  things;  and 
there  were  young  men  with  "  brodclten  "  with- 
out number.  With  these  last  the  famishing 
prisoners  were  not  so  polite,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  basket  was  emptied  before 
the  owner  had  time  to  think  where  he  was. 
One  of  the  Zouave's,  much  more  lucky  than 
most  of  his  compatriots,  having  a  five-franc 
piece,  desired  a  little  boy  to  go  and  fetch  him 
a  loaf  of  bread,  giving  him  the  large  coin  to 
pay  for  it.  The  boy  started  off,  and  the 
Zouave  watched  eagerly  for  the  return  of  his 
messenger ;  but  time  passed  quickly,  and 
neither  boy,  money,  nor  bread  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. The  Zouave,  fancying  he  had  lost 
his  all,  began  to  cry  piteously,  thereby  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  bystanders,  whose 
compassion  was  moved,  and  on  hearing  the 
particulars,  subscribed  to  replace  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  delinquency  of  their  fellow- 
townsboy.  Just  as  the  amount  missing  had 
been  subscribed  and  handed  to  the  Zouave, 
the  boy  appeared  with  the  much-coveted  loaf 
in  his  arms.  This  he  at  once  handed  to  his 
employer,  with  the  five-franc  piece  still  intact, 
explaining  that  he  had  been  kept  a  long 
time   waiting  by  the  baker,  who  had  sent 


the   loaf  as  a   present,   refusing   any   recom- 
pence."5 

Another  eye-witness,  writing  from  Lausanne, 
described  similar  scenes.  The  first  arrivals 
consisted  of  a  troop  of  French  cavalry.  This 
was  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  February.  The 
horses  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand.  "  They 
were  under-sized  and  half-famished.  Their 
legs  were  knotted  and  swollen ;  their  tails  and 
manes  often  appeared  to  have  rotted  away 
the  long  shaggy  hair  of  their  ungroomed  coats 
was  matted  with  dirt.  The  riders  were 
warmly  clothed  in  large  overcoats,  and,  what 
seemed  to  be  nearly  universal  among  officers 
and  men  of  all  arms,  the  broad-peaked  cap. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  among  the  lookers- 
on  that  ten  well-mounted  heavy  cavalry  men 
would  have  ridden  over  the  whole  two  hun- 
dred." These  men  were  old  soldiers,  and  they 
were  followed  the  next  day  by  detachments 
in  the  uniform,  often  seen  in  Paris,  of  the 
Gendarmerie,  only  without  the  traditional 
three- cornered  hat.  During  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, February  10th  and  11th,  infantry  poured 
into  the  town,  the  intervals  between  the 
arrival  of  the  large  bodies  being  filled  by 
stragglers  in  every  stage  of  exhaustion.  "  They 
came  slowly  in,  shuffling  along,  with  hanging 
heads,  sunken  cheeks,  and  starting  eyes.  Such 
a  multitude  of  famished,  weary,  footsore, 
ragged,  and  sickly  human  beings  was  surely 
never  gathered  together.  Those  unable  to 
march  came  in  by  train.  Shall  I  be  accused 
of  exaggeration  (the  writer  asks)  if  I  attempt 
to  describe  their  condition  ?  I  have  seen  poor 
in  London,  and  beggars  in  Egypt,  but  never 
such  wholesale  misery  as  was  here.  Hundreds 
of  poor  fellows,  their  uniforms  torn  to  rags, 
limped  past.  The  feet  and  hands  of  nearly  all 
were  frost-bitten,  causing  the  greatest  pain. 
On  many  a  face  incipient  fever  had  begun  its 
ravages ;  many  would  never  march  again.  In 
all,  the  shrunk  features  and  crouching  gait 
told  of  gnawing  hunger,  while  the  deep  cough 
and  hoarse  voice  bore  witness  to  long  nights 
spent  on  snow  and  frozen  ground.  Some  had 
tied  bits  of  wood  under  their  bare  feet  to 
protect  them  from  the  stones;  others  wore 
wooden  sabots ;  hundreds  had  no  socks,  and 
when  they  had,  they  were  merely  of  thin 
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cotton ;  others,  who  appeared  well  shod, 
would  show  a  soleless  or  heelless  boot,  the 
exposed  part  of  the  foot,  once  frozen,  being 
now  a  wound  crusted  with  dirt.  For  weeks 
none  had  washed,  or  changed  their  clothes,  or 
removed  their  boots.  Nothing  but  hurried 
march  and  counter-march.  Their  hands  were 
blacker  than  any  African's.  Some  had  lost 
their  toes,  the  limbs  of  others  were  so  frozen 
that  every  movement  was  agony.  The  men 
stated  that  for  three  days  they  had  had 
neither  food  nor  fodder  served  out  to  them, 
and  that  before  that  they  often  got  only  one 
loaf  between  eight  men. 

"  Now  it  was  understood  how  Werder,  with 
some  30,000  men,  resisted  Bourbaki's  force  of 
more  than  100,000  ;  and  small  credit  to  him  ! 
There  was  but  one  feeling  in  Switzerland — 
that  it  was  contemptible  to  fight  such  poor 
wretches,  and  boast  of  victory  afterwards.  One 
Swiss  soldier  very  aptly  described  the  cam- 
paign as  wolves  chasing  a  flock  of  mangy 
sheep.  But  if  there  was  indignation  against 
the  Prussians,  there  was  yet  more  against  a 
Government  which  could  send  forth  an  army 
in  the  depth  of  one  of  the  severest  winters 
known  with  mere  summer  clothing,  and  with- 
out regular  supplies  of  food  and  fodder.  The 
trousers  of  the  men  were  of  thin  cloth,  often 
so  rotten  as  to  rend  on  the  least  strain,  while 
the  soles  of  their  boots  were  stuffed  with 
brown  paper.  Both  officers  and  men  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  chiefs  and  of  the 
heads  of  departments.  They  told  of  generals 
without  staffs,  of  officers  who  had  never  fired 
a  shot,  and  of  general  incompetence  ;  of  days 
without  food,  and  nights  spent  in  bitter  cold, 
none  daring  to  light  a  fire  for  fear  of  attracting 
the  shot  of  the  pursuing  enemy." 

At  Lausanne,  as  at  Berne,  the  virtue  of 
charity  covered,  as  with  a  cloak  woven  of  sun- 
beams, the  squalid  misery  of  the  vanquished 
army.  "  As  the  long  columns  toiled  wearily 
through  the  villages,  defiling  from  the  Jura 
passes — choked  deep  with  snow — upon  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  the  inhabitants  everywhere  turned 
out  with  literally  "  their  all"  to  supply  their 
wants.  As  regiment  after  regiment  of  totter- 
ing,  starving  men  passed  into  the  town,  it  was 
a  sight  to  make  a  strong  man  weep  to  see  rich 


and  poor,  young  and  old,  distributing  to  their 
necessities ;  while  rugged,  hard,  ill-favoured 
faces  broke  out  in  sunny  smiles,  as  though 
ministering  angels  had  met  them  amid  scenes 
of  death  and  murder.  Here  were  market 
women,  who  on  other  days  were  wont  to 
haggle  over  a  centime,  eagerly  emptying  their 
stalls  ;  there  were  people  rushing  into  shops, 
and  returning  laden  with  loaves,  rolls,  biscuits, 
chocolate,  or  cigars.  The  particularly  ragged 
might  be  seen  carrying  some  article  of  cloth- 
ing just  received,  or  a  glimpse  might  be 
caught  of  the  grateful  look  of  joy,  more  than 
reward  to  the  giver,  as  some  poor  fellow  with 
torn  feet  got  a  pair  of  warm  socks.  The 
poorest  women  came  out  with  steaming  cans 
of  tea  and  coffee,  and  almost  every  house  was 
ready  with  soup."  Nor  must  we  omit  what 
this  writer  states  to  the  credit  of  the  poor 
fugitives  themselves  :  "  They  had  all,  tired  as 
they  were,  brought  in  their  blankets,  knap- 
sacks, and  other  kit.  None  asked  for  any- 
thing; what  was  offered  they  took,  eagerly, 
but  not  greedily.  I  never  saw  a  man  (he 
emphatically  adds)  try  to  get  more  than  his 
one  cigar  or  roll,  though  in  the  press  and 
hurry  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
snatch  several.  It  was  also  remarkable  that, 
as  a  rule,  none  would  take  till  actually  held 
out  to  him  individually.  One  case  was 
especially  sad.  A  fine  legion  of  volunteers 
had  begun  a  campaign  full  of  hope  on  the  7th 
of  January — all  self-supporting  men ;  on  the 
7th  of  February  they  were  all  beggars  in  the 
streets  of  Lausanne."6 

The  army  of  General  Chanzy,  which  we 
left  in  position  on  the  Mayenne,  with  its  centre 
at  Laval  {ante,  p.  444),  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion. We  have  recorded  how  Chanzy  stood 
at  bay  at  every  stage  of  his  retreat  from 
Orleans;  and  while  he  kept  the  enemy  in  his 
front,  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  his 
objective  was  Paris.  The  last  stage  of  his 
retreat  was  indeed  effected  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  the  Minister  of  War,  and  contrary 
to  Chanzy 's  better  judgment  {ante,  p.  441). 
Yet  even  in  these  circumstances  he  made  the 
best  of  the  situation,  and  took  up  a  strong 
defensive  position  with  a  broad  and  deep  river 
in   his  front,  and  with  the  alternative    of  a 
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POSITIONS    DURING    THE    ARMISTICE. 

The  shaded  line  a  a,  marks  the  ground  occupied  by  Chanzy's  army  on  the  Mayenne  (see  detailed  plan,  p.  444). 

The  positions  taken  up  by  the  same  troops  in  terms  of  the  Armistice  are  shown  by  the  black  rectangles  south  of 
the  Loire. 

The  positions  of  the  German  troops  at  the  same  period  are  indicated  by  the  half-shaded  rectangles ;  the  line  of 
demarcation  by  the  parallels. 


retreat  northward  to  Carentan  in  the  event  of 
further  defeat ;  or  otherwise,  an  advance  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  over  the  line  of  the 
Eure  above  Dreux.  The  position  in  which  he 
thus  stood  on  guard  on  the  morning  of  the 
I7tn  of  January,  when  Bourbaki  made  his 
last  endeavour  at  Hericourt,  extended  some 
sixteen  miles  along  the  river  from  Laval  to 
Mayenne,  and  a  still  greater  distance  south 
and  north  of  the  ground  on  which  his  chief 
strength  was  concentrated.  The  1st  and  3rd 
divisions  of  the  16th  corps  stood  in  front  of 
Laval,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Other 
dispositions  were  made  to  meet  the  attacks 


which  threatened  various  points  of  the  line 
{ante,  p.  447),  and  on  the  18th  of  January  a 
slight  action  occurred  between  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  two  armies  at  Sainte-Melaine. 
Still  nothing  important  enough  to  affect  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  armies  had  taken 
place  until  the  22nd  of  January,  when  Chanzy 
reported  to  the  Minister  of  War  certain  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  front  of  his  position, 
of  which  he  could  not  quite  understand  the 
object.  Alencon  had  been  evacuated,  and  the 
corps  which  had  moved  up  to  positions  within 
sight  of  Laval  had  withdrawn  in  an  easterly 
direction,  while  other  divisions  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Loire  were  inactive.     What  might 
all  this  portend  ?     Chanzy  surmised  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  within  the  lines  of  invest- 
ment around  Paris,7  and  the  reader  has  the 
advantage    of   knowing    that    the   event   in 
question  was  the  great  sortie  against  Buzenval, 
the  disturbing  influence  of  which  had  reached 
thus  far.    Chanzy  sent  out  reconnaissances  to 
watch    the    enemy's    movements,    and    began 
gradually  to  strengthen  his  left,  hoping  that 
he  might  yet  seize  an  opportunity  to  resume 
the  offensive  by  marching  in  the  direction  of  the 
Seine.    Every  precaution  against  this  had,  how- 
ever, been  taken  by  the  enemy;  for  while  Prince 
Frederick   Charles   menaced   Chanzy 's   front, 
two  columns  were  sent  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  orders  to  disperse  the 
Francs-tireurs  in  the  department  of  the  Eure, 
and   prevent  the  Armies  of  the   North   and 
West  from  establishing  communications.   There 
was,  in  consequence,  some  fighting  at  Orbec 
and   Bernay  (January   21st   and   22nd),   and 
everywhere   as   the  Duke   advanced   the   re- 
treating French  were  driven  right  and  left  in 
a  panic.     On  the  26th  the  two  columns  arrived 
at  Rouen,  and  effected  a  junction  with    the 
forces  of  Goeben,  fresh  from  the  action  of  St. 
Quentin.8 

Chanzy  in  the  meanwhile  prepared  for  the 
opportunity  that  the  chances  of  war  might 
after  all  possibly  afford  him  by  organizing  an 
independent  force  for  the  defence  of  Brittany 
and  the  Loire-Infe'rieure,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  the  reconstitution  of  the  various  corps,  with 
this  object  in  view,  when  intelligence  of  the 
armistice  reached  him  in  the  afternoon  of  Jan. 
29th.  This  was  a  blow  which  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire  had 
not  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  Faidherbe  in 
the  north  was  for  the  moment  defeated,  and 
the  army  of  Bourbaki  was  hopelessly  disor- 
ganised; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Second 
Army  of  the  Loire  counted  140  thousand  com- 
batants, and  during  the  last  ten  days  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fresh  effort  against  the  enemy. 
The  capitulation  of  Paris  had  suddenly  left 
this  intended  effort  without  an  objective, 
and  instead  of  a  march  on  Paris  from  his 
strong  position  at  Laval,  it  was  the  fate  of 


Chanzy  to  fall  back,  and  place  a  respectful 
distance   between  himself  and  his  enemy  in 
terms  of  the  armistice.     The  positions  to  which 
he  retired  were  in  front  of  Poitiers,  (where 
Chanzy   now   established   his  head-quarters,) 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  west  of  its  tributary, 
the  Creuse.     The  military  arrangements  im- 
posed on  the    Government   were   all   to   the 
advantage  of  the  Germans  in  case  the  National 
Assembly  about  to   be    convened  should   de- 
clare for  the  continuance  of  the  war.     If  the 
resumption  of  the  struggle  was  not  rendered 
impossible,  it  was  at  least  reduced  to  an  act  of 
despair,    as    the   line    of    demarcation   agreed 
upon  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy   to 
advance  by  either  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  pour 
his   forces   over  the   whole  south  of  France. 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux  were  both  placed  at  his 
mercy,  except  for  such  dispositions  as  Chanzy 
might  be  able  to  make  for  disputing  his  pro- 
gress foot  by  foot  under  the  altered  conditions. 
To  these  necessary  dispositions  he  applied  all 
his    energies    in   the    interval   that  remained 
between  the  date  of   the  armistice  and  the 
conclusion   of   peace;    but   the   details  have 
no  interest  for  any  but  military  readers.     The 
history  of   the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire  is 
terminated   when   we   add  that  it  furnished 
twenty-one  regiments  of  infantry,  three  bat- 
talions of  chasseurs,  nine  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  fourteen  batteries  to  the  Army  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  crushed  the  Commune  of  Paris 
— of  which  hereafter. 

Faidherbe,  like  Chanzy,  was  caught  by  the 
armistice  in  the  act  of  reorganisation,  and 
was  by  no  means  to  be  considered  hors  de 
combat,  though  sorely  pressed  (ante,  p.  458). 
The  energy  with  which  he  had  previously 
rallied  his  troops  left  little  room  to  doubt  that 
in  spite  of  the  distress  and  destitution  of  his 
broken  army,  he  would  very  soon  be  once 
more  in  a  position  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  possessed  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
able  to  fall  back  on  strong  places  like  Douai 
and  Lille,  with  the  seaports  in  his  rear.  The 
Mobiles  under  his  command  were  also  on  the 
whole  steadier  troops  than  those  which  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  had  supplied  to  the 
armies  of  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki ;  and  to  these 
elements  must  be  added  the  sailors,  the  naval 
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gunners,  and  the  marines,  who  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Germans  themselves  as  their 
most  dangerous  enemies,  as,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  hardihood  and  contempt  of 
danger,  they  longed  to  prove  in  the  battle- 
field that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs  the 
French  fleet  had  accomplished  so  little  in  the 
Baltic.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that 
the  North  was  not  nearly  so  much  exhausted 
as  other  parts  of  France  that  had  been  the 
theatre  of  war.9 

Garibaldi,  like  Clinchant,  was  seriously  com- 
promised by  the  exclusion  of  the  departments 
of  the  Doubs,  the  Jura,  and  the  Cote  d'Or 
from  the  armistice.     We  have  seen  that,  in 
consequence   of  Gambetta's  ignorance  of  this 
arrangement,  he  was  ordered  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities   while  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
Clinchant  (ante,  p.  533),  while  the  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  aware  that  the  military 
operations  were  to  continue.     When  the  truth 
became  known  to  Garibaldi's  staff,  they  had 
also  become  aware  that  the  Army  of  the  East 
no  longer  existed,  and  almost  in  the  same  hour 
a   part  of  the  brigade  of  Menotti  Garibaldi, 
in   advance  of  Varois,   was  attacked   by  the 
Germans.     A  rapid  concentration  upon  Dijon 
was    immediately    ordered,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  retreat  upon  Macon,  while 
the  cannon  of  St.  Apolinaire  and  Montmuzard 
opened   upon   the  enemy.      The  retreat  was 
finally   effected  in  good  order  upon  Chagny 
and   Autun,  the   head-quarters    of   Garibaldi 
being  established  in  the  first-named  place  on 
the  2nd  of  February.      In  his  new  positions 
Garibaldi   alone   covered    the   approaches   to 
Lyons,  and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the 
preparation  of   a  new   plan  of  campaign,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  being  resumed, 
he  might  dispute  the  further  progress  of  the 
enemy  southward,  foot  by  foot. 

We  parted  company  with  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  Belfort  after  the  capture  of  Dan- 
joutin,  during  the  night  between  January  7th 
and  8th,  when  the  sound  of  Bourbaki's  guns 
at  Villersexel  seemed  to  compensate  for  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  who  then 
commenced  bombarding  the  outlying  forts  on 
the  south-east,  called  the  Basses  and  Hautes 
Perches    (ante,,  p.   484).      Besides  defending 


the  place,  Colonel  Denfert  thought  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  afford  whatever  moral  and  material 
support  he  could  to  the  army  of  succour,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  massed  the  best  of  his 
infantry  in  the  village  of  Perouse.     His  next 
care  was  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  place, 
and   modify   the    defensive   arrangements    in 
such  a  manner  as  to  economise  the  expenditure 
of  projectiles.     In  the  meantime  the  Prussians 
had  established  at  Bavilliers    two    powerful 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  are  described  as  a 
species  of   rifled  mortar,  throwing  percussion 
shells  of  about  172  lb.  weight  (about  78  kilos.), 
the  crushing  effect  of  which  upon  the  masonry 
of  the  castle  warned  the  defenders  to  remove 
their  stores  of  ammunition  and  their  work- 
shops to  a  place  of  greater  security.     Colonel 
Denfert  had  nothing  of  corresponding  power 
to  oppose  to  these  engines  of  destruction ;  and 
besides  these,  after  the  capture  of  Danjoutin, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  fresh  batteries 
of  ordinary  siege  guns  preparing  in  advance 
of  that   village,    and    the    attack   upon   the 
Perches  every  clay  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced.     Fearing  that  the  other  villages 
around  the  fortress  might  share  the  fate  of 
Danjoutin,   he  issued  orders  which  required 
the  soldiers  to  sleep  literally  upon  their  arms, 
and  the  officers  with  their  men,  at  the   post 
of  clanger,  and  more  especially  at  the  railway 
station,  which  was    now  seriously  menaced. 
Every  day  the  far-off  sound  of  Bourbaki's  can- 
non, echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  grew  more  en- 
couraging;  but  every  day  likewise  saw  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications   put   to  a  rude 
proof;  the  casemates  of  the  castle  defences  being 
crushed  by  the  Krupp  artillery,  the  blindages, 
destroyed,  and  the  earth  rent  open  as  by  the 
explosion  of  a  miniature    volcano,  wherever 
the  dreaded  projectiles  struck  and  burst;     To 
give  an  idea  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
shell  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  will  suffice 
to    state   that    it    pierced    clean   through  a 
blindage     composed    in    the    first    place    of 
timbers  of  pitch-pine,  six  inches  square ;  next 
to  this,  about  four  or  five  inches  of  iron  com-  i 
posed  of  joined  rails,  then  about  three  feet  of 
stable   compost,   and   six  feet  of  earth,   and. 
lastly,  another  layer  of  iron  rails.      A  shell- 
that  was  capable  of  penetrating  this  mass,  and 
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which  then  spread  destruction  around,  owing 
to  its  large  powder  capacity,  was  but  weakly- 
opposed  by  the  garrison  artillery  of  Belfort. 

In  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of 
January,  when  Bourbaki  was  fighting  for  the 
road  by  Montbeliard  (ante,  p.  486),  the  be- 
siegers mounted  their  cannon  in   advance   of 
Danjoutin,   and   directed   them    against    the 
castle,  the  railway  station,  and  the  Perches. 
The  cannonade  of  the  city  had  never  ceased, 
but,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  firemen,  aided 
by  the  zeal  of  the  civil  authorities,  there  had 
been    no    conflagration.     As    Bourbaki    drew 
nearer,  the   fire    of  the   besiegers   slackened, 
and  the  line   of  investment  from    Chatenois 
to  Frahier,  over   the   heights    of  Brevilliers, 
Banvillars,  Challonvillars,   etc.,  was  strongly 
manned.     Treskow  was  now  co-operating  with 
Werder  against  Bourbaki.     All  along  the  line 
the  garrison  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  guns  ; 
and  when  Villersexel  was  known  to  be  a  vic- 
tory, there  was  great  joy  within  the  walls  of 
Belfort.     The  excitement  grew  intense  on  the 
morning    of  the    15th,   when   a   sound    like 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Hdri- 
court,  almost   under    the  Avails   of  the  city. 
First  one,  then  another,  mounted  to  the  para- 
pets to  listen,  and  then  hastened  down  again 
to  spread  the  good  news.      People   left  the 
cellars  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and,  no 
longer    regarding    the    shells    which    hissed 
through  the  air,  mingled  wdth  the  troops.     In 
a  short  time  the  fusillade  of  the  small  arms 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery;  and  when   the  cannonade  was 
heard  in  the  direction    of   Lure,  hope  grew 
strong  that  the  corps  of   Werder  would  be 
surrounded,    and    the    town    entered    by  the 
triumphant  Army  of  the  East.     The  idea  of  a 
sortie   in   aid   then   took   possession    of    the 
citizens,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  three 
reconnaissances  should  be  made,  one  between 
Essert  and  Bavilliers,  a  second  in  the  forest  of 
Arsot,  and  the  third  against  Chevremont,  on 
the  west,  supported  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
forts.     The  event  in  each  case  satisfied   the 
Commandant  that  the  line  of  investment  was 
nowhere   sufficiently   weakened  to    render  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Bourbaki  possible.     All 
this  time  the  sound  of  the  guns  from  Giro- 


magny  (Gt.  Magny  in  the  plan,  p.  487)  to 
Challonvillars,  and  from  Chalonvillars  to 
Hencourt,  proved  how  near  the  Army  of  the 
East  had  approached ;  on  being  convinced  of 
which  a  salvo  of  blank  cartridge  was  fired  by 
all  the  guns  of  the  fortress  not  engaged  in 
replying  to  the  enemy's  batteries.  This  salvo 
attracted  general  attention,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  heard  even  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  17th,  when,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
Bourbaki  made  his  last  effort  at  He'ricourt, 
the  garrison  was  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
cannon  of  the  relieving  army  had  ceased  to 
advance ;  but  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  and 
lay   deep   on   the   ground,   and   this,   it   was 
thought,  would  account  for  the  pause  in  the 
military  operations.     Colonel  Denfert  there- 
fore  continued   to   labour   at   the   works    of 
defence  with  unabated  ardour,  repairing  the 
battered  masonry,  establishing  fresh    works, 
and  completing  his  telegraphic  communication 
with  all  the  outlying  works,  so  that  the  mo- 
ment the  siege  was  raised,  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  manoeuvring  against  the  enemy,  with 
Belfort   as   the   base   of  operations.     On  the 
18th,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  garrison 
to  deceive  themselves.     The  army  of  succour 
was  certainly  farther  distant,  and  on  the  19th, 
Bourbaki's  cannon  were  no  longer  heard.     If 
any  further  evidence  of  his  retreat  was  needed, 
it  was  speedily  afforded  in  the  renewed  vigour 
of  the  attack  on  the  fortress.     On  the  20th,  a 
terrible  fire  was  directed  on  the  fortified  vil- 
lage of  Perouse  and  the  neighbouring  woods  • 
and  on  the  succeeding  night  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  village  by  assault.     The 
attack  was  anticipated  by  the  Commandant, 
Chapelot,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  which 
left  the  French  in  possession  of  the  position 
they  had  so  gallantly  defended  during  that 
long  winter  night.     It  was  considered  advis- 
able, however,  to  abandon  the  village  before 
daylight.     Masters  of  Pe*rouse  and  Danjoutin, 
the   Prussians   were   able    to    take    effective 
measures  for  an  attack  on  the  Perches  (Jan- 
uary 22nd)  without   discontinuing  the  bom- 
bardment of  those  two  forts  and  of  the  city. 
Six  new  pieces  opened  fire  from  the  batteries 
situated  between  the  railway  and  the  road  to 
Montbeliard,  and  this  number,  two  days  later, 
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was  increased  to  sixteen.  The  progress  of  the 
works  subsequently  can  be  traced  in  the  plan 
of  the  siege  given  on  a  separate  page.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  here  that  the  first  parallel  was 
opened  in  the  night  between  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  January,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  Perches  forts  by  assault  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  bombardment 
was  then  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  (the 
number  of  projectiles  thrown  into  the  forts 
and  the  city  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  daily),  and  so  continued  till  the  end 
of  January. 

By  this  time  intelligence  of  the  armistice 
concluded  at  Paris  had  begun  to  spread,  and  a 
notification  of  the  fact  written  in  French  was 
circulated  among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
by  the  enemy.  It  stated  nothing  but  the 
truth — that  Paris  had  capitulated  on  the  29th ; 
that  the  forts  were  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
and  that  a  truce  of  three  weeks  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  favour  of  the  armies  of  the 
north  and  west.10  The  Governor  of  Belfort 
cave  no  credence  to  information  of  such 
doubtful  origin,  but  prepared  for  resistance  to 
the  last  extremity,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  the  troops  to  take  refuge  in  the  body 
of  the  place.  Every  succeeding  day,  how- 
ever, brought  some  confirmation  of  the  almost 
incredible  intelligence  that  the  garrison  of 
Belfort  was  left  to  continue  the  struggle  alone, 
and  as  this  certainty  increased,  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  grew  faint.  Unable  to  endure  the 
suspense  any  longer,  or  to  deny  with  any  con- 
fidence the  sinister  rumours  afloat,  Colonel 
Denfert  at  length  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Treskow,  requesting  permission,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  for  one  of  his  officers  to  pass  the 
lines,  and  proceed  to  Bale,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  authentic  intelligence  of  the  military 
situation.  The  request  was  granted,  and  M. 
Chatel  received  a  safe  conduct  to  go  and 
return.  During  his  absence  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  against  the  Perches  were  continued 
with  such  vigour  that  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  two  forts,  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  the  Prussians  obtained  pos- 
session, and  from  that  point   of    advantage 


opened     formidable    batteries     against     the 
castle. 

The  situation  now  became  so  serious  that 
Colonel  Denfert  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
prefer  a  formal  request  for  an  armistice  pending 
the  return  of  his  messenger  from  Bale.  This 
demand  General  Treskow  refused  to  grant, 
alleging  as  a  reason  that  his  orders  were  to 
reduce  the  place  without  loss  of  time,  and  that 
Belfort  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  truce 
by  the  Convention  of  January  28th.  On  the 
other  hand,  Colonel  Denfert  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  continue  his  resistance  until  the 
definitive  conclusion  of  peace,  and  on  receiving 
the  reply  of  General  Treskow,  issued  an  order 
of  the  day  in  which  he  exhorted  the  garrison 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  energy  and 
courage.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  signs  of  demoralization  began  to 
appear  among  the  troops,  and  soon  the  last 
shell  had  been  fired,  and  nothing  remained  but 
round  shot  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  guns. 
Then  the  forts  Miotte  and  Justice  were  furi- 
ously bombarded,  and  the  Mobiles  who  gar- 
risoned the  latter  could  no  longer  be  depended 
upon.  In  the  city  on  the  13th  scarcely  any- 
thing was  left  to  destroy,  and  that  morning 
the  enemy's  shells  kindled  a  destructive  con- 
flagration, and  this  was  followed  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  formal  summons  to  surrender,  of 
which  Colonel  Denfert  took  no  notice.  In 
this  he  was  justified  by  what  he  considered 
the  "insolence"  of  the  message,  and  by  his 
confident  belief  that  the  place,  by  its  natural 
strength,  was  still  able  to  resist  an  assault. 
It  is  true,  the  advanced  post  of  Bellevue  was 
now  seriously  threatened  by  the  trenches 
opened  in  advance  of  the  Tuilerie,  but  after 
all  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  castle  by 
escalade,  as  its  walls  rose  from  the  solid  rock, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  siege  to  it  by 
regular  approaches.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  question  of  answering  the  threats  of  the 
enemy  by  the  language  of  defiance ;  but  the 
Assembly  had  met  at  Bordeaux  on  the  12th, 
and  while  the  summons  of  General  Treskow 
was  under  consideration,  a  telegram  dated 
from  Versailles  at  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th,  signed  by  Picard,  for  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  countersigned 
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by  Bismarck,  authorised  the  Commandant  of  fended  the  moat  were  still  on  their  carriages 

Belfort  to  consent  to  surrender.     A  suspension  and  ready  to  be  fired.     It  is  said  that  60,000 

of  hostilities  was  the  necessary  result  of  this  i  shells  had  been  aimed  at  one  of  them  without 

despatch.     At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  I  once  dismounting  it. 
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the  last  shot  was  fired  from  the  citadel,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  crept  out  of  the 
cellars  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  buried 
alive.  The  city  was  half  destroyed,  the 
castle  was  a  ruin,  but  the  cannon  which  de- 


Colonel  Denfert's  messenger,  M.  Chatel,  had 
been  detained  at  Bale,  exchanging  telegrams 
with  Bordeaux,  and  unable  to  obtain  the 
definitive  reply  which  his  mission  demanded. 
At  length,  on  the  14th  of  February,  he  re- 


HONOURABLE  SURRENDER. 


ceived    a    despatch,  the   substance  of  which 
confirmed   the  communication   received  from 
Versailles,  and  on  the  15th,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  truce,  he  arrived  at  Belfort. 
Negotiations   for   the  surrender  of  the  place 
were  immediately  opened  at  Pe'rouse.     It  was 
premised  in  the  stipulations  that  the  garrison 
surrendered  by  order  of  the  French   Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  troops  should 
march  out  with  their  colours  flying,  carrying 
then  arms  and  whatever  material  of  war  they 
could  convey  with  them.    It  was  further  agreed 
that  they  should  join  the  French  lines,  and  be 
recognised  as  lawful  combatants,  if  peace  Avere 
not  concluded.     Under  these  honourable  con- 
ditions the  troops  quitted  Belfort  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  February,  the  last  column  being 
headed  by  Colonel  Denfert  himself.     It  was  a 
sad   moment.     For  more   than  two  hundred 
years  this  fortress  town  of  the  frontier  had 
shared  in  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  France, 
but  in  the  worst  of  times  had  kept  its  walls 
inviolate,  and  like  a  vigilant  sentinel  had  been 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  repel  inva- 
sion.     The  citizens  looked  mournfully  on  as 
the  troops  defiled  through  the  Gate  of  France, 
scarcely  believing  what  they  saw.     The  Mayor 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  bidding  fare- 
well to  those  he  had  known.     Colonel  Denfert, 
like  a  true  Frenchman,  says  :  "He  wept  freely 
with  us  who  were  leaving,  but  he  concealed  his 
tears  from  those  who  remained,  because  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  console  and  support  them  by 
his  own  energy  and  self-possession." 

Invested  on  the  2nd  of  November  by  20,000 
men,  Belfort  had  stood  a  siege  of  103  days, 
including  an  incessant  bombardment  for  73 
days,  during  which  time  500,000  projectiles 
had  been  thrown  into  the  forts  and  the  city. 
In  accordance  with  article  iv.  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  garrison  was  organised  for  the  march 
out  in  eleven  columns,  and  each  column  took 
provisions  for  twelve  days.  They  marched  in 
two  divisions,  one  following  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  by  way  of  Audincourt,  the  other 
taking  the  He'ricourt  road  to  Isle-sur-le-Doubs 
more  westward.  Arrived  at  Chatenois,  they 
took  a  last  long  look  across  the  valley  at 
that  theatre  of  the  tempestuous  drama  in 
which  they  had  acted  so  brave  a  part ;  and  at 


this  point,  after  a  popular  ovation  and  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  patriotic  toasts  were  drank  with 
enthusiasm,  they  took  the  road  to  Sochaux. 
At  this  place  another  glorious  welcome  awaited 
them,  and  for  the  first  time  they  learnt  the 
details  of  Bourbaki's  struggle  for  the  road  by 
Montbeliard.  We  might  thus  follow  the  de- 
fenders of  Belfort  from  town  to  town  along 
the  whole  route  to  Grenoble,  on  which  place 
they  were  finally  directed,  and  where  the  corps 
was  disbanded  during  the  month  of  March, 
the  Mobiles  being  dismissed  to  their  homes, 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  to  their  depots.  On 
the  29th  of  that  month,  Colonel  Denfert 
brought  his  arduous  labour  to  a  conclusion, 
and  announced  himself  to  the  Minister  of  War 
at  Versailles. 

The     fortresses    of    Rocroy    and    Longwy 
capitulated   during  the   month   of    January. 
Rocroy   is   a   small   fortress  on  the    Belgian 
frontier,   about   twelve   miles   north-west    of 
Me'zieres.     It  was  besieged  by  a  small  detach- 
ment of  300  men,  and  surrendered  on  the  5th. 
Longwy  is  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance  in   Old    Lorraine,   on   the    frontier   of 
Luxemburg.     It  occupies  the  apex  of  an  equi- 
angular triangle  of  which  Verdun  and  Metz 
define  the  base.   The  upper  town  was  fortified 
by  Vauban,  after   its   cession   to   France    in 
1678,  as   a  set-off  against  Luxemburg,    and 
though  the  upper  and  lower  towns  together 
contained   less    than    4,000    inhabitants,    the 
former  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
being  niched  like  an  eagle's  nest  high  up  in 
the  solid  rock.    Like  Phalsburg,  (ante,  p.  406,) 
with  which  place  it  has  been  compared  for  its 
natural  advantages  as  a  defensive  position,  it 
suffered   a   good   deal  from   the  siege.     Gar- 
risoned  by  inferior   troops,   chiefly   National 
Guards  and  Mobiles,  and  without   the  least 
prospect  of  relief,  it  was  quite  impossible  the 
place  could   hold  out   successfully  when  the 
attack  was  made  in  earnest,  yet  the  command- 
ant thought  it  his  duty  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  the  town  was  almost  blown  to  pieces,  the 
batteries    dismounted,    and    the    troops    de-   j 
moralised  before  he    surrendered.11    The    in- 
vestment dated  from  an  early  period  of  the 
war,  (ante  p.  238.)     The  bombardment  com- 
menced on  the  19  th  of  Januaxy,  and  on  the 
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2-"th  the  French  flag  was  hauled  down.     The 

o 

captures  numbered  some  3,000  or  4,000  men, 
and  200  guns. 

Bitsche,  after  an  investment  of  more  than 
six  months'  duration,  still  held  out  gallantly, 
and  its  surrender  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
last  military  acts  of  the  war.  The  courage  of 
its  garrison,  numbering  some  2,000  men,  had 
been  frequently  and  severely  tested.  As  early 
as  the  24th  of  August,  fire  was  opened  on  the 
fortress  with  four  00-pounder  mortars  and 
five  batteries  of  four  12-pounder  breech- 
loaders each.  On  the  4th  of  September  there 
was  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers,  who  consisted 
of  the  4th  Wurtemburg  and  two  battalions  of 
the  8th  Bavarian  regiments.  The  sortie  was 
repeated  on  the  11th  and  29th,  in  the 
direction  of  Freudenberg  and  Saspelscheidt. 
These  attempts  were  completely  repulsed, 
with  small  loss  to  either  side.  From  the 
11th  to  the  20  th  there  was  a  severe  bombard- 


ment, which  dismounted  several  cannon, 
and  destroyed  nearly  one  hundred  houses; 
but  after  firing  20,000  shot,  the  besieging: 
batteries  became  disabled,  and  were  removed 
to  Germersheim.  The  troops  of  the  Wurtem- 
burg division  were  also  withdrawn,  the 
Bavarians  alone  being  left  to  observe  the  place. 
The  attack  afterwards  was  rather  intermittent 
than  closely  pressed,  the  citadel  being  situ- 
ated on  a  rock,  like  Gibraltar,  casemated, 
and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impregnable.  Long 
after  the  armistice  was  concluded,  the  tricolor 
still  flew  from  the  lofty  battlements,  and  the 
Zouaves  with  their  terrible  bayonets  stood  as 
sentries  at  its  gates.  On  the  11th  of  March, 
when  all  was  ended  but  the  fratricidal  war 
which  succeeded  to  the  struggle  against  the 
invaders,  the  gallant  commandant,  Colonel 
Tessier,  surrendered  the  city  to  the  conquerors; 
and  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXXVII. 


1  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  Bourbaki  had  exhibited 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement  some  time  previously,  but 
this,  to  sny  the  least,  is  doubtful.  We  have  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  suicide  of  the  Admiral  commanding  Fort 
Montrouge  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  General  Douay  threw 
away  his  life  at  Weissenburg  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
earliest  incidents  of  this  disastrous  war  (ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  283). 

2  Herr  von  Wickcdc,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  describes  the  ghastly  scenes  he  witnessed 
during  an  excursion  he  made  from  Belfort  to  Pontarlier,  after 
the  rout  of  Bourbaki's  army.  Heaps  of  forsaken  corpses  moul- 
dered away  among  the  bushes  and  in  the  ditches  by  the  high- 
road. Not  far  from  Montbeliard,  he  himself,  in  company  with  a 
doctor,  found  e;ght  Frenchmen  dead  in  one  hcuse,  and  already 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  Among  them  lay  a 
wounded  man  still  alive.  Horseflesh  was  now  the  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  saw  a  bevy  of  famished 
women  throw  themselves  upon  a  dead  horse  like  a  pack  of  wolves, 
and,  tearing  it  with  all  sorts  of  instruments,  swallow  morsels 
quite  raw.  He  had  been  told— but  this  he  did  not  see,  and  only 
related  on  hearsay— that  the  unfortunate  people  had  eaten 
human  flesh  taken  from  the  remains  of  dead  soldiers.  He  con- 
cluded by  observing:  "This  is  the  eighth  campaign  I  have 
been  through,  but  neither  in  Algeria,  nor  in  Italy,  nor  in 
Bohemia,  not  even  in  Schlcswig,  have  I  seen  sights  so  hor- 
rible." 

3  M.Dussieuxsays:  "During  the  negotiations  of  the  armistice 
M.  Bismarck  had  demanded  that  Belfort  should  capitulate.  M. 
Jules  Favre  refused,  preferring  that  the  siege  should  continue, 
and  that  the  Army  of  the  East  should  pursue  its  operations.  [He 
was  ignorant  of  the  facts,  as  stated  in  the  text,  ante,  p.  519.] 
H.  Bismarck  consented.  The  exception  has  perhaps  enabled 
France  to  preserve  Belfort,  but  why  was  not  M.  Gambetta 
informed  on  the  subject  ?  " 

*  After  the  retreat  of  Bourbaki,  a  correspondent  remarked  : 


"The  84,900  men  under  General  Bourbaki,  who  have  just 
taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  swell  the  number  of  French  pri- 
soners and  of  fugitives  interned  in  neighbouring  states  to  more' 
than  a  million ;  930,000,  according  to  the  North  German" 
Gazette,  are  prisoners  of  war,  inclusive,  of  course,  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Par's ;  nearly  20,900  fled  into  Belgium  after  the  battles 
of  Metz  and  Sedan,  and  more  than  80,000  have  now  crossed  the 
Swiss  frontier.  This  enormous  total  of  1,034,000,  remarks  the 
Gazette,  is  unparalleled  in  history,  and  reckoning  the  number 
of  men  who  have  perished  in  the  field  or  hospital ,  or  have  other-. 
wise  become  hors  de  combat,  as  at  least  250,000,  M.  Gambetta- 
may  calculate  the  number  of  Frenchmen  left  who  are  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  deducting  those  in  the  occupied  departments 
where  the  German  authorities  know  very  well  how  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  any  young  men  still  remaining,  who  are 
martially  inclined."  These  figures,  however,  were  an  exaggera-; 
tion.  It  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  Germany  was  300,000;  in  Belgium,  20,000 ;  in 
Switzerland,  85,000 ;  in  Paris,  150,000 ;  making  in  all  555,000. 
The  number  of  cannons  taken  was  5,000  ;  the  number  of  German 
troops  in  France,  0o0,000. 

5  Letter,  signed  "  T.  C,"  in  the  Times,  February  lGth,  1871. 

e  Ibid.,  signed  "  W.,"  February  17th,  1871. 

7  "  L'evacuation  d'AleiiQ  m,  la  retraite  dans  Test  des  corps- 
qui  s'etaient  avances  jusqu'en  vue  de  Laval,  l'inaction  des; 
partis  ennemis  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la  Loire,  semblent  vidique 
qii'une  preoccupation  pourrait  rappeler  vers  Paris  une 
partie  des  forces  qui  nous  suivaient."— Despatch  addressed  by 
Chauzy  to  the  Minister  of  War  at  Bordeaux,  January  22nd,- 
1871. 

8  During  this  march,  the  detachment  with  which  the  Grand 
Duke  himself  was  marching  arrived  at  Broglie  (January  21st), 
when  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Time*  wrote  :  — "  Th« 
chateau  of  Bmglie,  surrounded  by  its  English-like  park,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  picturesque  old  town  and  surrounding 
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country,  may  be  known  to  many  an  English  reader,  who  may 
have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  its  noble  owner ;  and  those 
whose  duties  lead  them  in  the  wake  of  armies  as  neutrals  may  on 
such  a  day  as  this  find  themselves  brought  into  the  keenest  sym 
pathy  with  both.  With  the  courage  and  nobleness  of  character 
of  a  true  French  gentleman,  the  Duke  of  Broglie  has  remained 
at  his  post,  endeavouring  by  his  presence  to  mitigate  to  the 
inhabitants  the  inconveniences  of  a  hostile  invasion,  while  he  is 
fulfilling  the  painful  duties  of  host  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  his  staff.  To  those  who  may  have  known  the 
family  under  happier  auspices,  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
distressing  in  coming  in  hostile  guise  to  demand  by  right  of 
conquest  what  would  have  been  gladly  offered  under  the  rights 
of  hospitality.'1 

The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  troops  employed  in  this  duty,  after  their  two  months 
of  incessant  campa:gning,  and  of  the  precision  with  which 
all  the  divisional  anangements  were  made  both  in  regard 
to  time  and  the  or  Jer  of  march :  —  "  It  is  only  by  thus 
actually  marching  with  a  division  that  one  gets  to  understand 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  German  Army  in  the  campaign. 
The  all-important  hour  of  the  day  is  the  hour  of  rendezvous. 
Then  may  be  seen  adjutants  and  sergeant-majors,  each  with 
pencil  and  poeket-book,  standing  in  a  half-circle,  like  boys  in  a 
class,  and  writing  down  their  orders  by  dictation,  as  it  is  given 
them  by  the  g  neral's  aide-de-camp ;  ;.nd  here,  too,  may  be  seen 
the  general  of  division,  surrounded  by  the  generals  of  brigade, 
colonels  of  regiments,  and  superior  officers  of  the  divi-ion,  in 
iome  field  cr  open  space  apart,  making  them  a  speech  on  matters 
of  discipline,  or  other  topics  affecting  the  well-being  of  his 
command." 

'Captain  Seton  says,  ''Excepting  Peronne  and  the  village  of 
Foucancourt  (punished  on  the  14th  December),  I  found  nowhere 
marks  of  devastation.  Even  the  south-western  suburb  of  St. 
Quentinwas  almost  uninjured.  Of  personal  suffering  or  losses 
I  perhaps  did  not  see  or  hear  as  much  as  I  might  have  done.  I 
certainly  did  not  inquire  after  cases,  and  except  that  there  were 
beggars  in  Amiens  and  Ham  relieved  as  in  ordinary  times,  I 
remember  no  complaints  of  want  of  food.  Forage  had  been 
exhausted  in  one  or  two  places,  and  there  were  few  farmers  some 
of  whose  cattle  had  not  been  taken.  The  labourers  in  the  fields 
teemed  to  think  they  had  lost  valuable  time,  but  not  to  be 
without  hope,  and  this  was  before  the  news  of  coming  help  from 
England  had  reached  them.  I  mentioned  to  some  farmers  in  the 
village  of  Holnon,  what  I  had  heard  about  the  charitable 
measures  that  were  commencing,  and  one  asked  if  I  was  an 
Englishman.  On  my  answering  '  Yes,'  he  burst  into  a  loud 
guffaw,  and  shouted  loudly  the  two  monosyllables  universally 
believed  in  France  to  form  our  national  shibboleth." — Notes  on 
the  i  perations  of  the  North  German  Troops  in  Lorraine  and 
Picardy,  p.  266. 

Willi  respect  to  the  defence  made  by  the  garrison  cf  Peronne, 
which  si  rrendered  January  10th  (ante,  p.  455  and  note  13, 
p.  459),  Captain  Seton  considered  that  Fnidherbe  was  more  to 
blame  than  the  commandant,  as  for  more  than  a  week  he  waited 
in  vain  for  help  "  which  a  day's  march  ought  to  have  brought 
from  a  victorious  comrade.  It  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
also,"  he  says,  "  whether  it  did  not  behove  the  French  general, 
when  he  advanced  on  Amiens  from  La  Fere  in  December,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  to  cause  all  the  non-combatants  of 
Peronne  to  leave  the  place ;  or  at  any  rate  when  he  resolved  on 
retiring  from  the  Somme  at  Christmas,  to  send  such  an  order, 
knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  that  as  long  as  he  left  the 
fortress  to  be  an  unsupported  outpost,  it  would  sooner  or  later 
be  attacked."  {Ibid.,  pp.  232,  233.)  No  doubt  Faidherbe 
would  tell  us  it  was  impossible  to  detach  a  force  to  relieve 
Peronne.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  prisoners  captured 
in  his  rear,  when  retreating  from  the  Hallue,  had  no  cartridges. — 
Ibid.,  p.  211. 

10  The  intelligence  referred  to  was  written  with  a  pencil,  and 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Messieurs !  J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  annoncer  que  Pr.ris  a 
capitule  le  29  Janvier,  deux  heures  et  quarante-neuf  minutes 


apres-midi.  Tous  les  forts  sont  occupes  par  nos  soldaU. 
Lea  troupes  de  Paris,  excepte  la  garde  nationale,  sont  prisonn:eres 
de  guerre.  Li  garde  nationale  a  le  service  de  securite  dans  la 
ville.  Les  armees  du  Nord  et  de  l'Ouest  ont  l'armistice  de  trois 
semaines  pour  preparer  'a  pa;x." 

"  Mr.  Capper,  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  out  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  for  the  relief  of  the  distre-s  in  France,  visited 
Longwy  a  day  or  two  after  its  surrender.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  letter  in  the  Tims  of  February  2nd,  1871 : — 

"About  two  in  the  afternoon  my  compnn'on,  pointing  over  a 
deep  valley  before  us,  said,  '  There  stan  Is  Longwy."'  "No," 
said  I,  "it  is  some  old  ruin."  We  were  both  righ*.  It  wai 
Longwy,  and  it  was  as  utter  a  ruin  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Perched  upon  a  most  comma. iding  height,  it  lookeJ  impreg- 
nable, and  until  the  days  of  rifled  cannon  must  have  been  so. 
We  descend  our  side  of  the  ravine,  put  up  our  horse  and  trap  at 
the  considerable  village  of  Longwy  Bas,  and  climb  the  hill  to 
the  citadel.  Our  pass  soon  gains  us  admission  through  the 
gates,  when  what  a  scene  presents  itself!  How  fearful  is  t!ie 
power  of  moder.i  artillery  !  Here  a  bomb  has  struck  t'.ie  sile  ot 
a  house,  and  by  sheer  pressure  has  crushed  it  to  th?  ground; 
there  the  ruins  are  still  smoking  of  what  a  few  days  ago  was  a 
fine  new  house,  now  a  mere  shell,  with  its  walls  in  a  highly 
dangerous  state.  Of  300  houses,  00  are  utterly  destroyed,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  every  house  has  been  struck.  The  forti- 
fication of  Longwy  is  a  hexagon,  and  within  it  is  the  little  town 
with  an  open  square  in  the  middle,  fringed  with  trees  and  stone 
posts,  connected  with  chains.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been 
shivered  by  shells,  and  the  massive  stone  posts  shattered  to 
atoms.  A  public  building,  fronting-  the  square,  has  had  both 
projecting  wings  utterly  destroyed.  Of  the  barracks,  the  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  ether  public  building--,  nothing  stands  but  the 
walls.  With  some  little  difficulty  we  persuade  the  hostess  of 
the  Cioix  d'Or,  wdio,  with  mast  of  the  inhabitants,  had  escaped 
to  Belgium,  and  had  just  returned,  to  receive  us.  The  hotel  has 
been  much  shattered.  A  bed  and  a  table  are  disinterred  fiom 
the  cellar,  where  they  have  been  sheltered  frjm  the  bombs,  and 
we  are  promised  some  dinner  in  the  evening.  Monsieur  G.  bus 
recommended  us  to  the  Juge  de  la  Paix  here,  who  was  a  fellow 
collegian  cf  his  forty  years  ago.  Him  we  see,  and  from  him  we 
learn  the  state  of  the  town.  Mo,t  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
in  Belgium.  The  remainder,  with  himself,  have  been  in  the 
casemates  f^r  nine  days.  .  .  .  Longwy  endured  a  nine  days'  bom- 
bardment [reckoning  some  days  before  the  19th,  during  which 
only  a  few  shots  were  fired ;  the  last  two  or  three  day.  were  the 
most  terrible]  ;  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  remained  spent  the 
whole  of  this  time  in  the  casemates,  and  all  the  while,  arounl 
and  above  them,  was  a  noise  as  if  hell  had  all  broke  loose,  for 
fiom  the  commencement  to  tiie  end,  3J,000  shells,  great  and 
small,  fell  and  exploded  in  the  town.  Probably,  many  of  your 
readers  know  well  what  a  casemate  is  ;  some,  like  myself,  until 
I  saw  those  at  Longwy,  may  not  know.  They  are,  then,  long 
vaulted  passages  tier  above  tier,  covered  with  very  solid  masonry 
and  earth,  diverging  from  a  central  shaft,  like  a  bear  pit  or  one 
of  the  descents  to  the  old  Thames  Tunnel.  The  passages  them- 
selves reminded  me  more  of  the  working  in  a  coalpit  than  of 
anything  else.  A  tremendous  hole  had  been  made  by  a  bomb  in 
the  roof  of  the  central  shaft,  and  this  warned  the  inmates  of  the 
casemates  that  they  were  not  safe  even  there.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  in  a  town,  the  ruins  of  which  were  some  of  them  siiil 
not  only  smoking,  but  blazing,  what  an  excellent  dinner  they 
gave  us  at  the  Croix  d'Or.  And  now,  as  I  have  often  spoken 
in  high  praise  of  the  German  troops,  I  think  it  only  honest  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  who  thronged  through  the  streets  of  Longwy 
were  many  of  them  very  drunk.  There  was  no  ferocity  about 
them,  nor  did  we  hear  of  any  miscondust ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  be 
esteemed  drunk  before  he  ran  only  lie  in  the  gutter  and  hic- 
cough, that  is  the  proper  adjective  to  apply  to  many  of  the  con- 
querors of  Longwy." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  number  of  the  besiegers  was  nearly 
double  that  of  the  garrison.  The  fortifications  were  in  the 
form  of  a  hexagon,  as  stated  above.  There  were  five  ravelins 
and  a  horn-work,  with  two  large  lunettes  as  outworks. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY — CONCLUSION  OF 
PEACE. 

The  relations  of  political  parties  at  (he  period  of  the  Armistice — 
Republicans  and  Communists — 'Ihreatened  Anarchy  in 
the  South— Energetic  measures  of  Gambetta  and  the  Dele- 
gation at  Bordeaux — Attempts  to  establish  the  Commune  at 
Marseilles  and  Lyons — Tho  League  of  the  South  and  the 
League  of  the  South-west — A  pleasant  project  for  "Exchan- 
ging Shirts  with  the  Rich  "—The  waning  popularity  of  M. 
Gambetta  accounted  for — The  question  of  what  he  had 
done  for  France  considered— The  sentiment  of  Patriotism 
reawakened  by  his  eloquence  and  energy — His  obstinate 
determination  to  continue  the  War — The  Armistice  pru- 
dently but  unjustly  concluded  without  consulting  with  the 
Delegate  Government — The  Electoral  Decrees  of  Paris  and 
Bordeaux — Conflict  of  the  Government  of  Defence  with  M. 
Gambetta — Appeal  for  continuing  the  War — Decree  pro- 
hibiting the  Election  of  Imperialists — Interference  of  M. 
Bismarck  in  favourof  the  freedom  of  the  Elections — M.  Jules 
Simon  and  his  Mission  to  Bordeaux — Protests  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Press — M.  Gambetta  refuses  to  yield — Proclamation 
of  the  Paris  Government  annulling  the  Decree  of  Bor- 
deaux—Resignation of  Gambetta — Proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — Election  chaos  and  choice  of  Candidates 
in  Paris— Return  of  the  Candidates  designated  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Societies — Signs  of  an  impending  struggle — The 
weakness  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  National  Assembly — 
Legitimists,  Republicans,  and  Trimmers — M.  Thiers  a 
distinct  and  independent  power — Incidents  in  the  first  day's 
sitting  of  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux— Surrender  of  their 
powers  by  the  Government  of  Defence  —  Resignation  of 
Garibaldi,  and  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  hear  him  speak — 
Folly  of  the  Partisans  of  the  extreme  Left— The  Madcaps  of 
Paris  again— M.  Grevy  elected  President  of  the  Assembly- 
Appeal  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  against  annexation  to  Germany 
— Scene  in  the  Assembly  :  Tact  and  influence  of  M.  Theirs 
— The  Charter  of  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux— Negotiations 
at  Versailles,  and  Conditions  of  Peace — The  price  paid  for 
Belfort — Acceptance  by  the  Assembly— Evacuation  of  the 
Forts  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  and  entrance  of  the  Germans 
into  Paris— The  sacrifice  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine— Last  Inci- 
dents. 

Our  brief  review  of  the  sequence  of  events 
in  the  political  history  of  France  since  1848 
has  prepared  the  reader  for  the  relation  of 
parties  at  the  period  we  have  reached  in  the 
crisis  of  1870-71  (chapters  xix.,  xx.,  xxi., 
xxxvi.,  xlvi.,  li.,  lii.,  lxv.,  lxviii.,  Ixxix.).  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Government 
of  Defence  assumed  office  in  succession  to  the 
Empire  were  fairly  summarised  by  General 
Trochu  at  the  end  of  his  "  Defence"  (ante,  p. 
523).  But  the  usurpation  was  more  decidedly 
embodied  in  the  Delegate  Government,  first 
at  Tours  and  afterwards  at  Bordeaux,  of  which 
M.  Gambetta,  after  his  escape  from  Paris,  was 
the  inspiring  genius.  It  was  this  branch  of 
the  Government  which  represented  the  spirit 
and  aspirations  of  the  Republican  party, 
properly  so  called.  The  "  Reds,"  or  Commun- 
ists, were  a  distinct  party,  whose  aim  was  a 


social,  and  not  merely  a  political  revolution. 
They  had  their  chief  strongholds  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  south,  such  as  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Toulouse,  Perpignan,  Toulon,  Saint-Etienne, 
Valence,  and  in  many  other  places  less  pro- 
nounced. 

The  object  of  the  "  Revolutionists"  proper,  as 
we  may  call  this  party,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Government 
of  Defence,  was  to  establish   the  Commune, 
the  character  and  principles  of  which  we  have 
already  sketched  (ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  479 — 486), 
at  any  cost,  even  at  the  risk  of  lessening  the 
immediate  resistance  of  France  to  the  enemy, 
and   with  the  certainty  of  destroying,  for  a 
time,  the  national  unity.1     Their  aims   were 
singularly  favoured  by  the  double  catastrophe 
of    the   destruction   of  Imperial   institutions 
and  the  investment  of  the  capital,  in  which 
the  conservative  members  of  the  Government 
were,  for  all  national  purposes,  prisoners.    The 
Prefects  of  the  Empire  had  been  deposed,  and 
their    places    were   occupied   by   second-rate 
advocates  and  journalists,  or,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  habitue's  of  the  Parisian  cafe's,  utterly 
inexperienced  in    government,  and  too  often 
incapable  of  learning  from  the  experience  of 
others.     Similar  persons  were  also,  in  many 
cases,  invested  with  military  functions  ;  magis- 
trates were  ignominiously  deposed  from  office, 
the  clergy  were  insulted,  and  theworking  classes 
everywhere  indoctrinated  with  the  principles 
of    the    International    Society,    whose    pro- 
gramme has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter 
(ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  483,  484).     Thrown  into  the 
midst  of  this  chaos  of   conflicting  elements, 
the  Delegation  of  Bordeaux  had  to  govern  and 
administer  the  country  with  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  their  colleagues  in  Paris, 
and  with  but  little  hope  of  finding  their  senti- 
ments in  agreement  with  them  if   consulta- 
tion had  been  possible.     The  credit  is  due  to 
M.   Gambetta  of  having  kept  this  party  in 
subjection  by  his  impassioned  appeals  to  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,    and    by    his    incessant 
activity  in  the  organisation  of  fresh  levies  to 
repel  the  invader.     But  if  the  party  of  order 
itself,  headed  by  General  Trochu,  could  with 
difficulty   prevent    the    smouldering   fires  of 
Socialism  from  breaking  out  intf>  «.  fierce  flams 
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in  the  capital,  of  which  fact  we  have  recorded 
abundant  evidence,  (e.g.  ante,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86, 
214—216,366,367,  484;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  153—155, 
202,  215),  how  much  less  could  M.  Gambetta 
prevent  its  usurpations  in  every  part  of  the 
provinces !  Its  most  active  centre  was  at 
Marseilles,  where  the  influence  of  the  Inter- 
national was,  for  a  time,  all  powerful.  The 
Republic  had  been  defiantly  proclaimed  in 
this  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  a  reign 
of  terror  was  soon  after  instituted,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  proclamation  of  the  Commune 
on  the  1st  of  November,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Esquiros.  All  other  authorities  had  by 
this  time  been  suppressed,  and  the  so-called 
"General"  Cluseret  appointed  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard.2  But  the  Delegate 
Government  in  the  meantime  had  continued 
to  act  with  the  Republicans  of  the  party  of 
order,  and  the  day  after  the  installation  of  the 
Commune  the  new  Prefect  of  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  nominated  by  M.  Gambetta,  arrived 
at  Marseilles.  He  presented  himself  at  the 
Prefecture,  where  he  was  required  to  recognise 
the  Commune,  and  on  courageously  refusing 
compliance  was  wounded  with  a  pistol  shot. 
This  incident  excited  a  commotion  in  the  city, 
and  the  Civic  Guard  firing  upon  the  excited 
crowd,  twenty-one  persons  were  killed.  The 
better  class  of  the  National  Guard  were  now 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  common  danger, 
and  having  procured  a  few  cannons  and  cart- 
ridges, they  repossessed  themselves  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  installed  the  new  Prefect  by  a 
display  of  force  which  the  "Reds"  were  not 
prepared  to  resist. 

The  Socialists  of  Marseilles  had  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  Confederation  in  the  manifesto 
of  the  "  League  of  the  South"  (see  note  1  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter).  At  Toulouse  the 
"  League  of  the  South-west"  announced  itself. 
It  was  composed  of  eleven  departments  situated 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean. 

We  have  recorded  in  another  place  how  the 
red  flag  was  flaunted  at  Lyons  (ante,  pp.  88,  89). 
The  societies  affiliated  to  the  International 
in  that  cityhad,  however,  shown  much  patriotic 
ardour,  and  the  Mobiles  they  sent  out  to 
combat  had  fought  gallantly  at  Nuits.  Their 
losses  on  that  occasion  furnished  the  pretext 


for  a  popular  movement,  and  the  Reds  of  the 
Croix-Rousse  made  a  rush  into  the  city,  de- 
manding vengeance  for  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  and  declaring  their  intention  to 
"  exchange  shirts  with  the  rich."  They  we're 
dispersed  by  the  National  Guard  of  the  better 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  M.  Gambetta  gave 
the  appointment  of  prefect  to  a  man  of  energy, 
who  re-organised  the  Guard,  shut  up  the  clubs, 
and  interdicted  the  "manifestations."  As  the 
red  flag  continued  to  fly  fr-tm  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  is  evident  that  order  was  kept  with 
difficult}^  and  that  something  like  a  tacit  truce, 
rather  than  the  actual  submission  of  the 
communistic  party,  had  been  secured  by  the 
energy  of  the  Delegate  Government. 

Before  the  end  of  December,  owing  to  these 
repressive  measures,  and  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  Gambetta  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  Delegate  Government  had  lost  much 
of  its  popularity.  Was,  then,  the  country  un- 
grateful ?  It  is  only  fair  that  a  Frenchman 
should  be  allowed  to  answer  this  question  for 
France  :  we  will  therefore  quote  the  words  of 
M.  Dussieux,  a  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Saint-Cyr,  who  professes  to  have  examined 
with  care  the  titles  of  the  Delegate  Govern- 
ment to  the  praise  it  has  received  for  the 
sudden  creation  of  armies,  the  fabrication  of 
war  material,  and  the  re- establishment  of  dis- 
cipline. M.  Dussieux  says  :  "  The  first  troops 
sent  into  the  field  by  the  Delegation,  in 
October,  were  those  which  had  been  summoned 
under  the  colours  by  Palikao ;  they  were  the 
men  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  levied  by  that  Minister,  and  those  who 
were  brought  from  Rome  and  Algeria.  The 
first  arms  imported  from  abroad  were  those 
for  which  the  orders  had  been  signed  by  that 
Minister,  and  the  money  used  to  pay  for  them 
was  that  voted  by  the  Corps  Legislatif.3  The 
material  of  artillery  manufactured  in  France 
was  the  work  of  General  Thomas  and  of 
Colonel  de  Refiye.  The  practical  direction 
given  to  the  business  of  the  war  was  due  to 
those  employes  d'e'lite  sent  to  Tours  from  all 
the  ministerial  bureaux  of  Paris ;  the  creators 
of  the  armies  which  had  fought  in  the  later 
campaigns  were  the  Generals  Martin  des  Pal- 
lieres,  DAurelle  de  Paladines,  Chanzy,  Boyer, 
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Farre,  LeeOinte,  Faidherbe,  and  others:  it 
was  around  them,  and  the  flag  of  France 
which  they  so  valiantly  upheld,  that  the 
country  had  rallied,  rather  than  around  the 
Delegate  Government.  Discipline  was  first 
re-established  by  the  iron  hand  of  General 
DAurelle,  and  was  subsequently  maintained 
by  Chanzy  and  his  lieutenants ;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Republican  party,  with  the  view  of 
overthrowing  the  Empire!'  All  this,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  exactly 
agrees  with  the  line  of  argument  and  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  history,  from  an  independent 
study  of  the  circumstances;  and  the  remark 
of  M.  Dussieux  is  just,  that  when  the  revolu- 
tionary party  became  the  masters  they  began 
to  re-establish  discipline  by  shooting  the  luck- 
less soldiers  whose  principal  fault  it  was  to 
have  been  deluded  by  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  the  opposition  deputies  and  journalists. 

"  The  country  had  applauded  the  declaration 
of  war,  with  the  idea  that  the  quarrel  would 
be  fought  out  by  the  army;  it  had  acquired 
the  habit,  under  the  Empire,  of  considering 
itself  dispensed  from  all  military  obligation. 
When  it  became  necessary,  after  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan,  to  throw  itself  into  the  struggle, 
and  substitution  was  out  of  the  question, 
the  enthusiasm  very  much  diminished.  The 
manner  in  which  this  duty  was  shirked 
proved  how  the  spirit  of  patriotism  had  been 
weakened  in  the  bourgeoisie,  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and,  above  all,  in  the  working  class. 
Some  fled  abroad ;  others  found  some  kind  of 
excuse  for  not  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the 
country  and  the  law;  others,  again,  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  corps  of  Francs-tireurs  to 
avoid  at  once  service  in  the  army  and  the 
bullets  of  the  Prussians.  The  noblesse  alone 
gave  proof  of  their  patriotism  and  courage, 
whether  it  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves,  or  at  the  head  of  the  Mobiles.  This 
defect  of  patriotism  was  the  natural  result  of 
perpetual  revolutions  and  changes  of  Govern-' 
ment,  and  of  the  absence  of  a  dynasty  or  a 
principle  around  which  people  could  rally 
because  it  represented  the  country.  At  the 
least,  a  powerful  National  Assembly  was- 
needed  to  awaken  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 


the  nation,  and  enforce  respect  for  the  law. 
The  Delegation  and  the  men  of  September 
could  not  fulfil  such  a  mission  ;  their  origin 
and  their  character  as  men  of  a  party  affected 
too  seriously  their  moral  authority." 

It  was  M.  Gambetta's  merit,  in  the  midst  of  > 
the  general  disorder,  to  have  inspired  in  the  ' 
masses  and  the  disheartened  troops  the  senti- 
ment of  resistance  to  the  enemy  and  of  devo- 
tion to  France.  Under  the  impulse  of  his 
activity  and  eloquence  the  Delegation  sent 
into  the  field  twelve  corps  d'armee,  32,000 
cavalry,  and  a  thousand  cannon;  it  created 
the  corps  of  Civil  Engineers  to  accompany  the 
armies,  an  able  system  of  intendance,  a  new 
service  of  military  transport,  a  medical  service, 
a  system  of  military  telegraphy.  "  It  would 
be  a  supreme  act  of  injustice  not  to  recognise 
in  the  dictature  of  M.  Gambetta  this  most 
honourable  and  truly  French  part,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  emphatically  condemn  the  numer- 
ous faults  of  his  administration,  and  blame  him 
for  his  intervention  in  military  operations,  for 
deposing  generals  without  reason,  and,  above 
all,  for  his  obstinate  determination  to  continue 
the  war,  in  an  exclusively  personal  interest* 
when  the  salvation  of  France  imperiously  de- 
manded the  cessation  of  hostilities." 

The  Armistice  Convention  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles  on  the  28th  of  January  (ante,  p.  522), 
was  certain  to  open  a  wide  gulph  between  the 
dictator  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  at  Paris,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  arraign  both  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  As  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  no 
real  government  had  been  called  into  existence 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,4  but  now  for  the 
first  time  the  nation  was  to  be  appealed  to ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  question  to  be 
solemnly  decided  was  that  of  Peace  or  War,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  political 
parties  we  have  indicated  would  all  by  one 
consent  sacrifice  their  differences  of  opinion  on 

j  the  altar  of  patriotism.  The  Government  of 
Defence  set  the  example  of  unfairness  by 
concluding  the  armistice  without  consulting 
their  colleagues  of  the  Delegation,  and  they 
followed  up  this  act  of  injustice  by  issuing  the 
electoral  decree  rendered  necessary  by  the  terms 

,of  the  Convention  in  an  equally  independent 
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spirit.  This  decree,  dated  on  the  29th  of 
January,  appeared  on  the  31st.  It  convoked 
the  electoral  colleges  for  Sunday,  February 
5th,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  for 
Wednesday,  February  8th,  in  the  other  de- 
partments. It  revived  the  electoral  law  of 
1849,  which  ordained  the  voting  by  cantons 
[as  to  the  French  canton,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  480], 
the  system  of  scrutiny,  and  the  figures  which 
represented  the  population  of  the  department 
as  the  basis  of  the  number  of  deputies  to  be 
voted  for  by  each  elector. 5  The  total  number 
of  deputies  to  be  elected  was  759.  M.  Dussieux 
says :  "  The  Government  of  the  National  De- 
fence relied  upon  these  provisions  to  give  the 
majority  to  the  Republicans.  By  the  cantonal 
vote  they  sought  to  diminish  the  number  of 
1  rural '  electors ;  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  list 
they  hoped  to  pass  the  lists  of  the  republican 
committees ;  by  the  variable  number  of  the 
deputies  to  be  elected  according  to  the  census 
of  the  population  in  the  department  to  which 
the  elector  belonged,  they  gave  to  the  electors 
of  the  great  revolutionary  centres  an  unjusti- 
fiable preponderance,  opposed  to  the  equality 
of  all  before  the  law,  but  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  party  :  a  '  rural '  of  a  province 
voted  for  two  deputies,  whilst  a  Parisian 
workman  nominated  forty-three  !  " 

By  an  "  unworthy  ruse,"  according  to  M. 
Dussieux — by  a  clever  and  necessary  stroke  of 
policy,  according  to  others — the  Government 
of  Defence  gave  to  the  new  Assembly  the 
title  of  National  [see  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
note  5,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter'].  It  thus 
avoided  the  necessity  of  declaring  whether  it 
was  constitutional  or  not ;  thus  reserving  the 
power  of  recognising  it  as  constituent  if  it 
should  prove  republican — of  which  there  was 
reason  to  doubt — or  of  disputing  its  consti- 
tuent character  if  it  should  prove  to  be  mon- 
archical,and  affirming  its  functions  to  be  simply 
those  of  treating  for  peace.  Many,  perhaps,  will 
ask,  with  M.  Dussieux,  by  what  right  General 
Trochu  and  the  advocates  of  the  Government 
of  the  National  Defence  dared  to  dispute  with 
France  the  right  of  deciding  on  her  own  fate ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  suggestion  is  somewhat  puerile ; 
for  by  what  right,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
General  Trochu  or  another  dare  to  keep  the 


peace,  and  save  France  from  anarchy  ?  Pos- 
sibilities, not  rights,  were  in  question,  and 
certainly  to  have  convoked  an  avowedly 
'•  constituent  assembly  "  would  have  been  to 
challenge  the  fiercest  passions  to  deadly 
conflict. 

The  strife  threatened  to  be  fierce  enough 
without  this  complication.  M.  Gambetta 
scented  the  battle  from  afar,  provoked  by  the 
unjustifiable  omission  of  his  colleagues  at 
Paris  to  include  the  Delegate  Government  in 
their  counsels  on  the  subject  of  the  armistice. 
His  despatch  to  the  Prefects  (ante,  p.  523) 
evinced  his  determination  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  Defence ;  and  the  tem- 
per in  which  he  was  prepared  to  face  the 
situation  is  further  shown  by  the  subjoined 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  same  day  (January 
31st),  before  he  had  seen  the  electoral  decree 
issued  at  Paris  : — 

"  Citizens  ! — The  foreigner  is  about  to  inflicl 
upon  France  the  most  cruel  injury  which  she  hag 
had  to  suffer  in  this  accursed  war, — the  unmea- 
sured chastisement  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
of  a  great  people.  Paris,  the  impregnable,  forced 
and  vanquished  by  famine,  has  been  unable  to  keep 
any  longer  at  a  distance  the  German  hordes.  On 
the  28th  of  January  she  succumbed.  The  city  still 
remains  intact,  as  a  last  homage  wrested  by  her 
power  and  her  moral  grandeur  from  the  barbarians. 
The  forts  alone  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Paris,  however,  in  falling,  has  left  it  to  us 
to  recompense  her  heroic  sacrifices.  During  five 
months  of  privation  and  suffering  she  has  given 
time  to  France  to  appeal  to  her  children  to  find 
arms  and  to  form  armies  still  young,  but  powerful 
and  determined,  and  to  whom,  up  to  the  present, 
steadiness  has  only  been  wanting,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  time.  Thanks  to  Paris,  if  we  are 
determined  to  act  as  resolute  patriots,  we  hold  in 
our  hands  all  that  is  necessary  to  revenge  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  work  our  own  deliverance. 

"  But,  as  if  our  ill  fortune  had  resolved  to  crush 
us,  something  more  sinister  and  painful  than  the 
fall  of  Paris  now  threatens  us  ! 

"  Unknown  to  us,  without  informing  us,  and 
without  consulting  us,  an  armistice  has  been  signed, 
of  which  we  have  but  too  late  learned  the  guilty 
thoughtlessness  which  surrenders  to  Prussian  troops 
the  departments  occupied  by  our  soldiers,  and  im- 
poses upon  us  the  obligation  to  remain  inactive  for 
three  weeks,  and,  in  the  sad  circumstances  in 
which  our  country  finds  itself,  to  convoke  a  National 
Assembly.     We  have  demanded  explanations  from 
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Paris,  and  have  kept  silence  while  awaiting,  before 
addressing  you,  the  promised  arrival  of  a  member 
of  the  Government,  into  whose  hands  wo  had  de- 
termined to  resign  our  powers.  As  a  delegation  of 
the  Government,  we  are  willing  thus  t«  obey,  in 
order  to  give  a  proof  of  moderation  and  good  faith, 
and  to  fulfil  our  duty,  which  consists  in  not  leaving 
our  posts  until  we  had  been  relieved,  and  finally,  in 
order  ta  prove  to  friends  and  enemies  alike  by  such 
an  example  that  democracy  is  at  once  the  greatest 
of  political  parties,  and  also  the  most  scrupulous  of 
governments.  Nobody,  however,  has  come  from 
Paris,  and  we  must  act,  and,  cost  what  it  will, 
upset  the  perfidious  calculations  of  the  enemies  of 
Franee. 

"Prussia  reckons  on  the  armistice  to  soften,  ener- 
vate, disband  our  armies.  Prussia  hopes  that  the 
Natienal  Assembly,  convoked  after  successive  de- 
feats, and  while  the  dreadful  impression  of  the  fall 
of  Paris  prevails,  will  be  neeassarily  trembling,  and 
ready  to  accept  a  shameful  peace.  It  rests  with  you 
that  these  calculations  fail ;  that  the  means  prepared 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  lead  to  a  contrary 
result. 

"  Let  us  establish  a  school  of  instruction  for  our 
young  troops  ;  let  us  employ  these  three  weeks  in 
preparing  and  pushing  on  with  more  ardour  than 
ever  the  organization  of  defence  and  of  war.  In- 
stead of  a  reactionary  and  cowardly  assembly,  of 
which  the  foreigner  dreams,  let  us  summon  a  really 
national  and  republican  one,  desiring  peace  if  peace 
secure  honour,  rank,  and  integrity  to  our  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  determined  to  wage  war,  and 
to  be  ready  for  anything  rather  than  to  assist  at  the 
assassination  of  France. 

"Frenchmen!  Let  us  think  of  our  fathers, 
who  bequeathed  to  us  France  compact  and  in- 
divisible. Let  us  not  be  traitors  to  our  own  his- 
tory, nor  alienate  our  inheritance  into  the  hands  of 
barbarians.  Who  would  sign  such  a  peace  as  they 
propose  to  us  ?  Not  you,  Legitimists,  who  have 
so  boldly  fought  beneath  the  banners  of  the  Republic 
to  defend  the  territory  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
France !  Not  you,  descendants  of  the  citizens  of 
1789,  whose  crowning  labour  it  was  to  cement  the 
old  provinces  in  an  indissoluble  union  !  Not  you, 
working  men  of  the  towns,  whose  intelligence  and 
generous  patriotism  have  always  been  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  in  her  strength  and  unity,  as 
a  people  imitating  modern  liberties  !  Nor  you,  in 
fine,  labouring  men  of  the  country,  who  have  never 
spared  your  blood  in  defence  of  the  revolution,  to 
which  you  owe  your  property  in  the  soil  and  your 
title  of  citizens.  No  !  Not  one  Frenchman  will  be 
found  to  sign  this  infamous  pact.  The  foreigner 
will  be  deceived.     He  will   be    compelled  to  re- 
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are  all  inspired  by  the  same  love  of  our  mother 
country,  and  we  are  unmoved  by  defeats.  We 
shall  again  become  strong,  and  we  shall  expel  the 
foreigner. 

"  To  achieve  this  sacred  object  we  must  devote 
our  hearts,  our  wills,  and  our  lives,  and,  hardest  of 
all  sacrifices,  we  must  also  lay  aside  our  preferences. 
We  must  all  rally  round  the  Republic,  and  above 
all  prove  our  calmness  and  firmness  of  soul.  Let 
us  have  neither  passions  nor  weaknesses.  Let  us 
simply  swear  as  freemen  to  defend,  before  and 
against  the  whole  world,  France  and  the  Republic. 

"  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  Long  live  France  I  Long 
live  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible  ! 

"Leon  Gambetta." 

The  pith  of  this  proclamation  was  contained 
in  the  phrase  which  indicates  the  one  practical 
thing  then  to  be  done :  "  Let  us  summon  a 
really  National  and  Republican  Assembly ! " 
But  M.  Gambetta  followed  up  this  really  pa- 
triotic exhortation  by  a  decree  (dated  the  same 
day)  for  regulating  the  elections,  which  was 
certain  to  lead  to  something  more  than  differ- 
ences of  opinion.6  Its  preamble  ran:  "It  is 
just  that  all  the  accomplices  of  the  re'gime  which 
commenced  by  the  crime  of  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, to  close  with  the  capitulation  of  Sedan, 
should  be  struck  by  the  same  political  down- 
fall as  the  Imperial  dynasty ;"  and  it  then 
decreed,  not  only  that  all  who,  between  the 
2nd  of  December,  1851,  and  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  accepted  the  functions  of 
Minister,  Senator,  Councillor  of  State,  or 
Prefect,  should  be  ineligible  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  also  that 
all  persons  who,  between  the  2nd  of  December, 
1851,  and  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  had 
accepted  official  candidatures,  and  whose  names 
had  appeared  in  the  lists  of  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  Prefects  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors,  and  who  had  been  described  in  the 
Official  Moniteur  either  as  candidates  of  the 
Government  or  Administration,  or  as  official 
candidates,  should  in  like  manner  be  ostra- 
cised.7 Considering  that  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Assembly  had  been  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice,  in  order  that  the 
whole  people  of  France  should  be  enabled  to 
decide  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and 
that  such  an  intention  would  be  defeated  if 
any  party  in  powor  were  at  liberty  to  pro- 
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Scribe  its  opponents,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
decree  was  calculated  to  excite  dangerous 
passions,  and  even  to  render  abortive  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  definitive  peace.  M.  Gam- 
betta  had  shown  himself  even  more  in  the 
wrong — more  incapable  of  appreciating  an  act 
of  political  injustice  than  his  colleagues  at 
Paris. 

The  first  result  of  this  rash  and  violent 
procedure  was  to  call  forth  a  communication 
from  M.  Bismarck,  which  had  the  unpleasant 
character  of  an  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  France.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  M. 
Jules  Favre  (February  3rd),  in  which  he  asked 
if  the  exclusion  of  "  entire  categories  of  can- 
didates" was  compatible  with  the  liberty  of 
election  guaranteed  by  article  ii.  of  the  Con- 
vention of  January  28th,  adding  that  "he 
hoped  this  decree  would  be  immediately  re- 
voked." He  also  addressed  a  communication 
to  M.  Gambetta,  under  the  same  date,  the 
spirit  of  which,  whatever  may  be  our  estimate 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  Gambetta's 
electoral  deci-ee,  it  is  impossible  to  approve. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  newly  constituted  Ger- 
man Empire  had  the  good  taste  to  say  in  his 
role  of  conqueror  : — 

"On  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  elections  stipu- 
lated by  the  armistice,  I  protest  against  the  regula- 
tions emanating  in  your  name  (sic)  to  deprive 
numerous  categories  of  French  citizens  of  the  right 
of  being  elected  to  the  Assembly.  Elections 
carried  out  under  a  system  of  arbitrary  oppression 
cannot  confer  the  rights  which  the  Armistice  Con- 
vention recognizes  as  possessed  by  freely  elected 
deputies." 

M.  Gambetta  published  this  document  on 
the  morning  of  February  4th,  and  appended 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  We  said  that  Prussia,  to  satisfy  her  ambition, 
calculated  upon  an  Assembly  into  which  accomplices 
and  flatterers  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  allies  of  Count 
Bismarck,  might  enter,  thanks  to  the  brief  interval 
preceding  its  election,  and  the  material  difficulties  of 
all  kinds  -which  stand  in  the  way.  The  decree  of 
exclusion  has  foiled  these  hopes.  The  insolent  pre- 
tentions of  the  Prussian  Minister  to  interfere  with 
the  constitution  of  a  French  Assembly  affords  a 
most  striking  justification  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic.    The  lesson  will 


not  be  lost  upon  those  who  have  any  feeling  left  of 
national  honour." 

In  the  meantime  the  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  had  been  hourly  expected  from 
Paris  ever  since  the  28th  of  January  (ante, 
p.  522),  had  arrived  at  Bordeaux  (February 
1st,  about  noon),  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
departure  from  the  capital  had  been  delayed 
in  order  that  the  arrangements  for  the  elec- 
tions might  be  made,  and  the  whole  buisness 
of  the  capitulation  substantially  settled  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  Delegate  Govern- 
ment. Feeling  this,  M.  Gambetta  communi- 
cated the  following  document  to  the  Moniteur : 

"  M.  Jules  Simon,  a  member  of  the  Government 
of  Paris,  has  brought  to  Bordeaux  an  eletoral  decree 
at  variance  with  that  issued  by  the  Government 
sitting  at  Bordeaux.  The  Government  of  Paris 
has  been  invested  for  the  last  four  months,  and 
deprived  of  all  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the 
provinces.  Moreover,  it  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Besides,  there  is  no  reason  to  show  that  had  it  been 
better  informed  it  would  not  have  agreed  with  the 
Government  of  Bordeaux  ;  or  that  in  the  mission 
entrusted  in  general  terms  to  M.  Jules  Simon  to 
proceed  with  the  elections,  the  Paris  Government 
intended  to  settle  absolutely  and  definitively  the  par- 
ticular case  of  electoral  disabilities.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Government  of  Bordeaux  thinks 
it  its  duty  to  maintain  its  decree.  It  maintains  it, 
despite  the  remonstrances  and  interference  of  Count 
Bismarck  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  ;  it  main- 
tains it  on  behalf  of  the  honour  and  interests  of 
France.  A  member  of  the  Government  of  Bordeaux 
will  leave  to-day  to  acquaint  the  Government  of 
Paris  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

"  (Signed)     Ckemieux,  Gambetta, 

Glais-Bizoin,  Foueichon, 
escudiee." 

The  situation  was  a  humiliating  one  in  the 
eyes  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  whose 
judgment  was  not  blinded  by  the  insanity  of 
partisanship  ;  for  here  was  M.  Bismarck,  in  the 
name  of  the  conquerors  of  France,  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  elections  and  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  that  country  against  the  most 
ardent  of  her  popular  leaders.  Happily  the 
provincial  press  had  anticipated  events,  and 
proved  that  the  Prussian  Ministers  were  not 
alone  in  their  sense  of  indignation  against 
that  act  of  violence.    On  the  2nd  of  February 
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the  editors  of  the  Liberty  the  Patrie,  the 
Franfais,  the  France,  the  Constitutionnel,  the 
Union  Universelle,  the  Courrier  de  la  Gi- 
ronde,  the  Journal  de  Bordeaux,  the  Guienne, 
and  the  Provence  had  united  in  the  following 
declaration : — 8 

"  Before  publishing  this  protest,  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  send  three  delegates  to  M.  Jules  Simon, 
to  ask  him  if  there  did  not  exist  a  decree  relative  to 
the  elections  issued  by  the  Government  of  Paris  on 
the  28th  of  January,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel.  M.  Jules  Simon  replied  that  such  was 
the  case ;  that  that  decree  had  been  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  28th  of  January  by  the  members  of 
the  Government  of  Paris.  It  suppressed  all  incom- 
patibilities, with  the  exception,  however,  of  Pre- 
fects, who  cannot  be  elected  in  the  Departments 
they  administer.  The  elections  for  Paris  were  fixed 
for  the  5th  of  February.  The  Journal  Officid 
which  contained  the  said  decree  had  been  sent  into 
all  the  Departments,  by  order  of  the  Government 
of  Paris.  M.  Jules  Simon  received  a  safe  conduct 
on  the  31st  of  January,  and  left  Paris  the  same 
morning.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Bordeaux  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Delegate 
Government,  in  order  to  explain  the  state  of  things. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Council  were  protracted. 
This  evening,  at  four  o'clock,  the  Council  met 
again.  M.  Jules  Simon  declared  to  the  delegates 
of  the  press  that  he  intended  to  persist  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  the  Government  of  Paris. 
In  presence  of  these  declarations,  which  M.  Jules 
Simon  has  authorized  us  to  publish,  the  under- 
signed representatives  of  the  press  have  only  to 
await  the  oxecution  of  the  decree  of  Paris." 

!  M.  Gambetta  maintained  his  position.  On 
the  2nd  of  February,  after  M.  Simon  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  his  determination, 
he  issued  instructions  to  the  Prefects  request- 
ing them  to  give  the  most  stringent  orders  to 
the  Mayors  to  carry  out  his  decree  of  January 
31st,  and  not  allow  the  prohibited  classes  of 
persons  to  stand  as  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Assembly.  He  strengthened  this  appeal 
by  a  note  addressed  to  the  journals,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
armistice  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the 
East.9a  The  Government  replied  by  a  counter- 
manifesto,  in  which  they  explained  the  reasons 
for  the  capitulation,  and  formally  annulled  M. 
Gambetta's  decree  of  proscription.  This  docu- 
ment is  subjoined  in  a  note,10  and  we  will  only 
add  here  that  its  tone  is  unexceptionably  «ood, 


though  prosy,  and  its  argumen-c  sound,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  lamely  excuses  the  Government 
of  Defence  for  having  omitted  to  summon  a 
member  of  the  Delegate  Government  to  their 
counsels.  On  the  same  day  (February  4th) 
M.  Jules  Simon,  having  vainly  tried  during 
three  days  to  bring  M.  Gambetta  to  reason, 
inserted  a  letter  in  some  of  the  Bordeaux 
journals,  maintaining  the  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Paris.  The  journals  were  instantly 
seized,  in  virtue  of  an  order  signed  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Gironde,  M.  Allain-Targe',  and 
of  the  "  Dnector"  of  the  "  Surety  Ge'ne'rale," 
M.  Pane.  Then  MM.  Garnier-Pages,  Eugene 
Pelletan,  and  Emmanuel  Arago,  membei's  of 
the  Paris  Government,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
M.  Gambetta  was  compelled  to  yield.  On  the 
6th  of  February  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
with  the  observation  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  a  member  of  a  Government  with  which 
he  had  no  longer  any  ideas  or  hopes  in 
common.11  And  so  saying  M.  Gambetta  with- 
drew from  the  political  scene,  retired  quietly 
into  Spain  for  the  moment,  and  so  relieved 
the  Septembriseurs,  as  the  Government  was 
derisively  called,  from  a  great  embarrassment. 
The  Paris  elections  had  been  postponed 
three  days,  from  February  5th  to  February 
8th.1'2  On  that  day,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
France  for  some  time  to  come,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  his  captivity  at  Williamshoe, 
penned  the  following  address  to  the  French 
people  : — 

"  Betrayed  by  fortune,  I  have  preserved  since  my 
captivity  that  profound  silence  which  is  misfortune's 
mourning.  So  long  as  the  armies  of  France  and 
Germany  confronted  one  another  I  abstained  from 
all  steps  or  words  which  might  have  divided  the 
public  mind.  I  can  no  longer  be  silent  in  face  of 
the  disasters  of  my  country,  without  appearing  to 
be  insensible  to  its  sufferings.  When  I  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  myself  a  prisoner,  I  could  not 
treat  for  peace ;  my  decisions  would  have  seemed 
dictated  by  personal  considerations ;  I  left  to 
the  Government  of  the  Begent  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  interests  of  the  nation  required 
a  continuance  of  the  struggle.  Notwithstanding 
unheard-of  reverses,  France  was  not  subdued. 
Our  strongholds  still  held  out,  few  Departments 
were  invaded,  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  the  area  of  our  misfortunes  might  have  been 
limited. 
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"  But  while  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  enemy 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris.  The  seat  of  the 
National  representatives  was  violated,  the  safety 
of  the  Empress  was  threatened,  a  Government  in- 
stalled itself  by  surprise  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
the  Empire,  which  the  whole  nation  had  just  ac- 
claimed for  the  third  time,  was  overthrown,  aban- 
doned by  those  who  should  have  been  its  defenders. 
Setting  aside  for  a  time  my  presentiments,  I  ex- 
claimed, '  What  matter  the  dynasty  if  the  country 
can  be  saved  !  '  and,  instead  of  protesting  against 
the  violence  done  against  right,  I  desired  the  success 
of  the  National  Defence,  and  I  have  admired  th 
patriotic  devotion  shown  by  the  offspring  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  parties. 

j  "Now  that  the  struggle  is  suspended,  that  the 
capital,  notwithstanding  an  heroic  resistance,  has 
succumbed,  and  that  all  reasonable  chance  of  vic- 
tory has  disappeared,  it  is  time  to  ask  for  an  ac- 
count from  those  who  have  usurped  power  of  the 
blood  shed  without  necessity,  the  ruin  heaped  up 
without  reason,  the  resources  of  the  country  squan- 
dered without  control. 

"  The  destinies  of  France  cannot  be  abandoned 

to  a  Government  without  a  commission,  which,  while 
l  ... 

disorganizing  the  administration,  has  not  left  stand- 
ing a  single  authority  emanating  from  universal  suf- 
frage. The  nation  cannot  long  obey  those  who  have 
no  right  to  command.  Order,  confidence,  and  solid 
peace  will  not  be  restored  till  the  people  has  been 
consulted  as  to  which  is  the  Government  most 
capable  of  repairing  the  national  disasters. 

"  In  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
situated,  in  the  face  of  an  invasion,  and  with  Europe 
attentive,  it  is  important  that  France  should  be  one 
in  her  aims  and  her  desires  as  well  as  in  her  deci- 
sions. Such  is  the  object  towards  which  the  efforts 
of  all  good  citizens  should  tend. 

"As  regards  myself,  bruised  by  so  much  injus- 
tice and  such  bitter  deception,  I  do  not  come  for- 
ward to-day  to  claim  rights  which  four  times  in 
twenty  years  you  freely  confirmed.  In  the  presence 
of  the  calamities  which  afflict  us  there  is  no  room 
for  personal  ambition.  But  so  long  as  the  people 
regularly  assembled  in  its  comitia  shall  not  have 
manifested  its  will,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  address 
myself  to  the  nation  as  its  real  representative, 
and  to  tell  it  that  all  that  may  be  done  without 
your  direct  participation  is  illegitimate.  There  is 
but  one  Government  which  has  issued  from  the 
national  sovereignty,  and  which,  rising  above  the 
selfishness  of  parties,  has  the  strength  to  heal  your 
wounds,  to  reopen  your  hearts  to  hope,  and  your 
profaned  churches  to  your  prayers,  and  to  bring 
back  industry,  concord,  and  peace  to  the  bosom  of 
the  country." 

In  the  meantime,  the  stir  of  the  elections  I 


had  agitated  the  great  towns,  and  more  espe- 
cially Paris,  with  a  violence  that  presaged 
revolution.  The  meetings  in  the  various  halls 
of  the  capital  became  every  day  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  character.  Correspondents 
reported  a  general  disposition  to  reject  the 
members  of  the  National  Defence  en  bloc. 
Garibaldi  had  consented  to  stand  for  his  native 
city  at  Nice.  At  some  of  the  meetings  in 
Paris  his  name  was  received  with  cries  of  "  No 
foreigners ! "  and  in  others,  certain  of  the 
speakers  persisted  in  demanding  that  the 
individuals  who  had  surrendered  the  city 
should  be  arrested  and  tried,  and  that  any 
candidate  requesting  the  support  of  the  club 
should  sign  an  undertaking  to  that  effect. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Alliance,  Central  Republican  Union 
of  the  Defenders  of  the  Republic,  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Working  Men,  were 
Louis  Blanc,  Garibaldi,  Brives,  Jean  Brunet, 
Beslay,  an  old  friend  and  associate  of  Proud- 
hon,  well  known  among  the  democrats  of  the 
Quartier  Latin ;  Dupont,  De  Gussac,  Gambon, 
Greppe,  Victor  Hugo,  Joigneaux,  Ledru  Rollin, 
Felix  Nyathe,  Felix  Pyat,  the  "  pontiff  of  the 
Revolutionary  Commune  of  London;"  Alexan- 
dre Rey,  former  representative  of  the  people ; 
Henri  Rocheforfc,  of  the  Lanterne ;  Paz,  the 
famous  teacher  of  gymnastics;  Arthur  Arnoult, 
one  time  editor  of  the  Revue  Rationale,  and 
at  a  later  period  not  unfamiliar  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  Bonne,  Bouvardier, 
"outlaw of  June;"  Emile  Brelag,  Henry  Brissac, 
of  the  Combat;  Henry  Boisson,  Chalain,  of 
the  Internationale;  Frederic  Cournet,  lately 
among  the  exiles  of  London;  Delescluze 
Dereuze,  Fillon,  "proscribed  of  December;" 
Johannard,  Milliere,  Andre  Murat,  Pendy, 
Charles  Griendin,  of  the  Reveil;  Ranc, 
shrewd  and  shifty,  who  will  perhaps  perform 
his  careful  part  in  the  coming  tragedy ;  Jean 
Razoua,  Tony  Revillon,  Sougeon,  proscribed 
of  June;  Theize,  Turpin,  and  Varlin,  of 
the  Internationale.  At  the  Casino,  Beaure- 
laire,  who  some  time  before  had  proposed  to 
cut  through  the  Prussian  lines,  was  the  pet 
of  the  meeting,  and  accepted  as  candidate. 
Coquerel,  describing  himself  as  "Protestant 
minister,"    was    also    nominated.      Napoleon 
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Gaillard  declared  that  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  a  band  of  twelve  bandits,  who  had 
sold  Paris.  He  denied  the  Prussian  victories, 
and  demanded  that  Paris  should  vote  in  favour 
of  deputies  desirous  of  continuing  the  war. 
He  was  also  accepted  and  loudly  applauded. 
General  Trochu  declined  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate,  and  published  a  letter,  in  which  he 
said :  "  I  only  consented  to  retain  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Government  because  it  was  my 
duty  to  bear  with  my  colleagues  all  the  weight 
of  our  common  responsibility.  I  am  about  to 
be  discharged  from  it,  and  my  part  must  finish 
with  the  events  from  which  it  sprung."  The 
walls  were  placarded  with  inscriptions  of 
"  Plus  d'Avocats  !  "  (No  more  Lawyers  !)  The 
ultra -revolutionary  clubs  repudiated  Victor 
Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Ledru-Kollin,  and  were 
in  favour  of  Felix  Pyat,  Delescluze,  Mottu,  Igy, 
and  Tibaldi.  The  result  was  appalling  to  the 
friends  of  "  order."  It  appeared  that  all  the 
working  class  and  the  small  tradesmen  of 
Paris,  directed  by  the  International  and  the 
Revolutionary  Committees,  had  voted  for  the 
candidates  designated  by  those  societies,  and 
of  whom  a  large  number  did,  in  fact,  after- 
wards constitute  the  Commune.  The  class  of 
electors  who  should  have  been  the  counter- 
poise to  these  fanatics  had  left  the  capital  after 
the  raising  of  the  siege  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  and  those  who  remained  were  reduced 
to  impotence  by  the  distribution  of  their  votes 
among  a  crowd  of  candidates  who  had  no 
chance  of  being  elected.13  The  capital  was 
thus  delivered  over  to  the  Revolutionists,  and 
all  who  were  capable  of  a  serious  thought 
must  have  been  startled  by  the  reflection  that 
the  demagogy  in  their  present  state  of  pas- 
sionate excitement  had  the  control  of  the  only 
armed  force  remaining  in  Paris,  as  the  mass  of 
the  troops  and  Mobiles  had  been  disarmed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
{ante,  pp.  519,  520).  We  are  even  told  on 
competent  authority  that  these  disorganised 
soldiers  were  now  utterly  given  up  to  idleness 
and  drink,  and  were  ready  to  become  the  mere 
tools  of  the  agents  of  revolution,  who  were 
ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  peace  should  be 
signed.14 

The  elements  of  danger  in  Paris  and  the 


other  large  centres  of  Revolution  were  not, 
however,  transferred  with  the  like  prepon- 
derating influence  to  the  Assembly;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  appeared  of  slight  impor- 
tance, when  compared  with  the  large  number 
of  representatives  who  were  returned  to  decide 
on  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war,  irrespec- 
tive of  party.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
tacts  was  the  large  number  of  "  Legitimists 
returned  to  the  representative  chamber,  after 
an  eclipse  of  forty  years.  "  It  had  needed  the 
war  and  the  invasion  to  decide  them  to  quit 
their  chateaux  and  to  shake  off  the  dust  under 
which  they  had  been  buried  since  1830,"  says 
the  author  of  Vingt  Mois  de  Presidence. 
They  reappeared  with  all  the  prejudices,  all 
the  convictions  of  a  past  generation.  "  Stran- 
gers to  the  movement  of  the  political  world 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  they  were  in  danger 
of  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  restore  by  the 
strong  hand  the  old  monarchical  institutions. 
Happily  they  had  among  them,  to  moderate 
the  rashness  of  their  too  ardent  faith,  a  num- 
ber of  Legitimists  who  were  less  absolute,  less 
the  enemies  of  new  ideas,  partizans  of  a 
monarchy  founded  on  right  divine,  but  tem- 
pered by  parliamentary  institutions,  friends  of 
a  half-liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  a  great 
measure  of  local  independence, — men,  in  a 
word,  who  were  not  disposed  to  trust  the 
king  with  too  much  power,  and  therefore 
little  likely  to  make  violent  seizure  of  it  them- 
selves, and  in  all  cases  resolute  to  exact 
sufficient  guarantees. 

"  Directly  opposed  to  the  Legitimists  were 
the  Republicans.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses suffered  by  the  armies  of  France  since 
the  4th  of  September,  and  the  irreparable 
political  faults  of  the  party,  they  presented 
themselves  with  the  prestige  of  having  been 
opposed  to  the  war  before  it  broke  out,  and  of 
having  done  all  that  was  possible  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  to  procure  a  change  of  fortune, 
and  save  the  honour  of  the  country.  If  the 
Government  of  the  National  Defence  had  not 
been  able  to  break  the  blockade  of  Paris,  if 
the  Delegation  of  Bordeaux  had  not  been  able 
to  arrest  and  hurl  back  the  German  armies, 
the  Republicans  could  claim  the  undeniable 
merit  of  having  thrown  themselves  ardently 
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into  the  struggle.  If  the  patriotic  e'lan, 
evoked  by  the  magic  of  the  word  "republic," 
had  not  sufficed  to  preserve  France,  it  was 
because  something  more  than  improvised 
legions  and  ready-made  generals  was  needed 
to  conquer  the  Germans.  The  militaiy  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  4th  of  September, 
therefore,  did  not  compel  the  Republicans  to 
walk  with  foreheads  abased,  and  their  election 
alone  proved  that  a  pai'ty  of  the  country  was 
with  them,  and  amnestied  the  Republic. 

"  Between  these  extreme  opinions,  Legiti- 
mist  and  Republican,  stood  an  intermediate 
group,   numerous,   intelligent,   accustomed  to 
business,  of  undecided  views,  almost  indiffer- 
ent  as    to    the    form    of    Government,    but 
Orleanists  for  the  moment.      Orleanism  bad 
hitherto  simply  meant  the  flag  of  a  represen- 
tative regime;    but  it  was  also    capable    of 
rallying   to  the  Republic,  provided  that  the 
latter  was  only  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under    another    name    [not    the   Commune]. 
This   group   of  neutral   tint,  according  as  it 
inclined  to    the    right   or    left,    decided   the 
majority.     But  it  was  contrary  to  its  nature 
to  take  a  rapid  and  decisive  part ;  it  awaited 
the  opportunity,  and  became  the  slave  of  cir- 
cumstances.    It  was  the  calculating  tempera- 
ment of  this  fraction  of  the  Assembly  which 
prevented   that   body    from    precipitating    a 
solution  of  the  political  crisis — which  would 
doubtless    have   been   by  re-establishing  the 
monarchy — and  which  permitted  the  existence 
of  that   provisional   regime  which  governed 
France  during  the  first  months  that  followed 
the  signature    of    the    treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany. 

"  Outside  of  these  various  fractions  of  the 
national  representation,  the  Assembly  of  Bor- 
deaux received  into  its  bosom  one  distinguished 
personage,  having  his  place  apart,  and  his 
influence  assured  even  before  the  first  sitting 
This  personage,  the  elect  of  twenty-six  de- 
partments, was  M.  Thiers. 

The  author  of  the  Vingt  Mois  de  Presidence 
— whether  M.  Thiers  himself,  or  another  in- 
spired by  him — whom  we  have  followed  thus 
far,  says  triumphantly  :  "  It  had  been  M. 
Thiers's  sad  privilege,  in  the  old  Corps  Lfyis- 
latif,  to  have  had  a  just  prevision,  and  to  have 


predicted  the  issue  of  the  war  in  which  the 
Empire  had  engaged."  He  omitted  to  add, 
that  no  one  had  dono  more  than  M.  Thiers  to 
keep  alive  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which 
provoked  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  of  the 
constant  preparation  for  war,  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  belligerent  spirit  rendered  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  credit  that  M. 
Thiers  claims  for  his  patriotic  energy  when  he 
hastened  from  one  European  capital  to  another 
in  quest  of  some  diplomatic  intervention 
favourable  to  France,  must  be  accorded  to  him. 
No  other  man  could  have  undertaken  such  a 
mission  with  the  least  hope  of  success,  and 
though  all  his  efforts  proved  abortive,  France 
was  not  ungrateful.  By  the  voice  of  the 
country  he  was  constituted  a  distinct  power 
in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  was  not  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  fact. 

Many    of   the    members    of   the    National 
Assembly  drifted   together  at    Bordeaux    on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  February.     The  first  pub- 
lic seance  was  held  on  the  13th,  in  the  great 
theatre,  under  the   ad  interim  presidency  of 
the  Marquis  Benoist  dAzy.     The  first  speaker 
to  enter  the  tribune  was  M.  Jules  Favre,  who, 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  both  at  Bordeaux 
and  Paris,  resigned  their  powers  as  the  Govern- 
ment for  National  Defence  into  the  hands  of 
the    Representatives.     He   said:    "We   have 
borne  the  burden  of  government,  but  we  had 
no  other  preoccupations  than  to  be  able  under 
the  existing  circumstances  to  remit  temporary 
powers  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly.    Thanks  to  your  patriotism  and  reunion, 
we  hope  that  the  country,  having  been  taught 
by  misfortune,  will    know  how  to  heal  her 
wounds  and  to  reconstitute  the  national  ex- 
istence.    We  no  longer  hold  any  power.     We 
depend   entirely   upon    your    decision.      We 
confidently  expect  the  constitution  of  the  new 
and  legitimate  powers." 

M.  Favre  then  announced  that  ke  and  his 
colleagues  would  remain  at  their  posts  to 
maintain  respect  for  the  laws,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  Government.  He  asked 
permission  to  return  to  his  post,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  and  delicate  dhaties  imposed 
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upon  him,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  a  pro- 
longation of  the  armistice  would  probably 
become  necessary.  '"'Let  us,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, "  render  this  prolongation  as  short  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  lose  a  moment,  and 
let  us  but  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  invaded  districts." 

One  other  memorable  incident  occurred  at 
this  seance.  Before  M.  Jules  Favre  ascended 
the  tribune  and  resigned  the  powers  of  the 
Government  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly, 
the  President  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  General  Garibaldi,  in  which  the  veteran 
said :  "  As  a  last  duty  to  be  rendered  to  the 
Republic,  I  have  come  to  Bordeaux,  where  sit 
representatives  of  the  country,  but  I  renounce 
the  office  with  which  I  have  been  honoured 
by  several  departments."  During  the  se'ance, 
however,  Garibaldi  entered  the  theatre,  and 
asked  leave  to  speak.15  The  President  took 
no  notice  of  his  request,  and  when  the  formal 
business  of  the  day  had  been  concluded,  de- 
clared the  Assembly  adjourned.  There  had 
been  a  buzz  of  dissatisfaction  previously,  but 
the  uproar  which  now  ensued  both  among  the 
deputies  and  the  public  in  the  gallery  was 
terrific.  The  former  began  to  put  on  their 
hats  and  leave  the  house,  as  the  best  way  of 
showing  they  did  not  want  to  hear  Garibaldi ; 
the  latter  raised  deafening  shouts  of  "  Vive 
Garibaldi  !  "  "  Listen  to  Garibaldi !  "  "  Gari- 
baldi ought  to  be  heard  !  "  An  enthusiastic 
Garibaldian  in  the  second  gallery  made  a 
speech  of  some  two  or  three  minutes'  duration, 
insisting,  in  the  name  of  France,  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic,  of  gratitude,  liberty,  and 
universal  suffrage,  that  Garibaldi  should  be 
heard.  The  President  was  taken  by  surprise, 
but  suddenly  recollecting  his  duty,  he  put  on 
his  hat,  reminded  the  Assembly  that  it  was 
adjourned,  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  be 
arrested.  Before  this  could  be  done,  the  orator 
had  quietly  made  his  escape.  Garibaldi  also 
now  left  the  house,  and  as  the  crowd  gathered 
tumultuously  around  him  with  shouts  of  "  Vive 
Garibaldi  ! "  a  voice  replied,  "  A  bas  Gari- 
baldi !  "  The  offender  was  instantly  silenced 
by  the  severe  hustling  he  got,  if  not  by  a  sense 
of  the  general  indignation ;  and  the  few  words 
uttered  by  Garibaldi,  when  he  had  reached  his 


carriage,  show  how  deeply  he  was  hurt  by  the 
incident  within  the  chamber,  if  not  by  the 
solitary  cry  raised  outside.  Standing  up  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends,  M.  Esquiros,  General 
Bordone,  and  two  other  officers,  he  said:  "/ 
have  always  known  hoiv  to  distinguish  the 
France  of  the  priests  from  Republican  France, 
which  1  am  come  to  defend  ivith  the  devotion 
of  a  son.     Long  live  Republican  France  !  " 

The  crowd  replied  with  shouts  of  "  Vive 
Garibaldi  .'"  "  Vive,  la  Republique  .'"  M.  Bor- 
done then  said  a  few  words,  and  Garibaldi 
returned  to  his  hotel,  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd.  It  has  been  urged,  in  excuse  of  the 
President,  that,  as  the  General  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  had  no  right  to  speak ;  but  if  this 
were  the  strictly  legal  view  of  the  case,  it  was 
harshly  and  ungratefully  pressed.  Garibaldi 
had  performed  his  part  gallantly,  and  he  was 
now  retiring  from  the  scene  of  so  much  trial 
and  disappointment.  It  would  only  have 
been  a  gracious  act  to  have  heard  his  last 
words,  and  received  his  farewells.16  But  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  action. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that 
for  some  part  of  the  dislike  and  ingratitude 
shown  to  Garibaldi,  the  partisans  who  dis- 
credited the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  one 
pure  and  single-minded  representative  were 
much  to  blame.  The  deputies,  for  their  known 
moderate  or  monarchical  preferences,  were  so 
insulted  outside  of  the  Assembly  by  the  "  Reds" 
of  Bordeaux  and  others  of  the  same  hue  who 
had  flocked  in  from  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  that 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  employ  some 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  battalions  of  m  amies 
to  preserve  order.  Nor  was  it  in  these  tumult- 
uous scenes  alone  that  the  communists  of  the 
republican  party  evinced  their  fitness  for  the 
practical  business  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion. Felix  Pyat  wrote  to  his  electors,  that 
for  his  part,  in  this  general  upset  of  principles, 
"  he  believed  in  Prussia."  17  A  worse  sign  of 
the  times  was  the  general  flippancy  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  with  the  whole  population  of 
two  millions,  according  to  their  own  account, 
at  the  point  of  starvation,  with  disease  ram- 
pant in  its  midst,  with    a  girdle   of  hostile 
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1     'onets  and  artillery  holding  tW  ^j  i* 

a  ice,  and  able  in  a  moment  to  level  it  with 
ground,  with  the  German  flag  visible  from 
•  streets,  floating  above  the  forts  they  never 
itcd  to  defend,  could  yet  find  time  and  ' 
inclination  to  represent  on  the  stage  the  most 
melancholy  incident  of  the  war— namely,  the 
destruction  of  Chateaudun,  in  which  indecency, 
profanity,  and  buffoonery  were  mingled  with 
the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  appearance  of 
wounded  French  soldiers  who  died  on  the 
stage,  after  bursting  into  rhapsodies  on  the 
glory  of  France  and  the  courage  of  her  armies.18 
Verily,  if  these  Frenchmen  deserved  the  name 
of  madcaps  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
they  were  still  madcaps  at  its  termination,  and 
we  know  not  whether  to  envy  them  or  not  the 
lappy  faculty  of  speedy  forgetfulness. 

The  Assembly  met  again  on  the  14th, 
when  the  President  read  a  letter  from  M. 
Cremieux,  tendering  his  resignation  as  member 
of  the  Government  and  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  verification  of  the  elections  was  then  pro- 
ceded  with.  On  the  16th  the  House  elected 
the  President  and  the  Bureaux.  The  Republi- 
cans had  agreed  upon  a  single  name,  that 
of  M.  Grdvy,  but  a  sufficient  majority  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
intermediate  party  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Happily  this  also  was  secured,  and  M.  Grevy 
was  elected  by  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
suffrages.  In  the  meanwhile  more  than  one 
exciting  episode  had  occurred.  Victor  Hugo 
was  greeted  in  the  streets  with  tumultuous 
manifestations,  in  the  midst  of  which  either 
he  or  Louis  Blanc  addressed  the  crowd,  pro- 
tecting against  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  These  incidents  were  the  subject  of 
complaint  in  the  Chamber,  and  one  speaker, 
in  allusion  to  the  Paris  Deputies,  said,  "  They 
are  covered  with  the  blood  of  civil  war  [it 
might  have  been  a  prophecy] :  I  adjure  them  so 
to  act  that  liberty  of  discussion  shall  not  be 
interfered  with."  Others  demanded  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  questors  to  protect 
the  deputies  from  insults  out  of  doors,  upon 
which  there  were  shouts  on  th-s  left  of  "  Vive 
la  Republique !  "  "  Vive  la  France ! "  The 
next  day  (February  17th),  before  M.  Victor 
Lefranc,  who  had  been  appointed  reporter  of  a 


don  appointed  to  advise  as  to  tho 
nomination  of  an  executive  chief,  could  sub- 
mit the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived 
to  the  House,  M.  Keller,  Deputy  of  the  Bas- 
Rhine,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  read  a 
declaration  signed  by  the  Deputies  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Rhine,  and  by  tho  Mcurthe 
and  Moselle  Departments,  praying  the  As- 
sembly to  take  it  into  consideration,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  The  National  Assembly,  France,  and  Europe, 
which  are  witnessing  the  exactions  of  Prussia,  can- 
not permit  the  completion  of  an  act  tho  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  extort  from  France  her  terri- 
tories of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  We  are  and  will  for 
ever  remain  French,  in  good  as  in  ill  fortune  ;  we 
have  sealed  with  our  own  blood  the  indissoluble 
pact  which  unites  us  to  France  ;  and  we  affirm  once 
more,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trials,  our  immovable 
loyalty  towards  the  Fatherland.  France  could  not 
abandon  those  who  desire  not  to  be  separated  from 
her.  The  Assembly,  sprung  from  universal  suffrage, 
could  not  itself  ratify  demands  tending  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  a  whole  population  ;  nor  can  the 
people  in  its  electoral  colleges  allow  it;  Europe 
likewise  cannot  confirm  these  criminal  attempts, 
and  cannot  let  a  whole  people  be  treated  as  a  herd 
of  wild  beasts.  Peace  made  in  consideration  of  a 
cession  of  territory  will  never  be  a  durable  peace, 
but  merely  a  momentary  truce  which  would  soon 
be  followed  by  another  war.  As  to  ourselves, 
inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  we  are  ready  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  therefore  we  shall  before- 
hand hold  as  null  and  void  any  offers,  treaty,  votes, 
or  plebiscite  which  would  have  the  effect  of  severing 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France.  We  proclaim 
our  right  to  remain  united  to  French  soil,  and  we 
formally  engage  to  defend  our  honour." 

Having  read  this  declaration,  M.  Keller 
urged  his  colleagues  to  oppose,  by  their  decision, 
moral  to  merely  brute  force,  and  to  proclaim 
the  inviolability  of  the  connexion  with  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  "  We  hold  forth  our  hand  to 
you,"  added  M.  Keller  in  conclusion ;  "  do  not 
refuse  to  hold  forth  yours."  There  was  loud 
applause  in  the  Chamber ;  it  was  even  under- 
stood that  the  discussion  of  this  address,  on 
the  demand  of  our  old  acquaintance,  M.  Henri 
Rochefort,  was  voted  "urgent"  by  acclama- 
tion. The  emotion  was  such  that  some  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  their  tears.  The 
moment  was  one  of  extreme  peril,  as  the 
formal  refusal  to  yield  any  portion  of  French 
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territory  amounted  to  an  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace.  In  that 
case  the  war  would  instantly  recommence, 
Paris  would  be  ground  to  powder  by  the 
cannon  of  her  own  forts  turned  against  her. 
What  matter !  The  Assembly  in  an  instant 
had  forgotten  everything,  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  M.  Keller,  who  had  shown  them 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  clinging  in  pathetic  sup- 
pliance  to  the  knees  of  France.  A  scene  more 
dramatic  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
French  Chamber,  save  the  famous  stance  on 
the  night  of  August  4th,  1789.  One  moment 
longer  of  patriotic  folly,  and  the  Assembly 
would  have  left  the  benches,  as  with  one 
accord,  exclaiming,  "Aux  armes,  Citoyens  !  " 19 
M.  Thiers  comprehended  all  the  danger  of  this 
heroic  mood  of  the  Assembly,  and,  mounting 
the  tribune,  he  addressed  the  deputies  in  a 
voice  which  had  never  been  surpassed  for  its 
clear  and  sonorous  tones.  He  said  that  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  fully  shared  M. 
Keller's  feelings;  but  he  added,  that,  in  presence 
of  the  grave  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  the 
only  decision  becoming  its  dignity.  A  postpone- 
ment of  the  vote  demanded  by  M.  Rochefort 
would  be  more  than  inopportune,  it  would  be 
a  real  puerility.  "  It  is  not  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  "but  at  once,  that  we  must  discuss  and 
vote  on  this  proposal.  The  House  cannot 
await  the  constitution  of  a  Government,  but 
must  itself  decide,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges,  the  responsibility  it  is  to  assume. 
It  is  important  that  its  wishes  should  be 
known.  As  to  myself,"  added  M.  Thiers,  "I 
have  devoted  my  whole  life  to  my  country, 
and  I  am  prepared  still  to  devote  to  France 
all  my  efforts.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  settle  this  question.  Let  us  not  wait 
twenty-four  hours,  but  let  us  meet  immedi- 
ately in  our  bureaux,  and  declare  our  wishes." 
The  sitting  was  at  once  suspended,  the  hot 
blood  had  time  to  cool,  and  after  a  short 
deliberation  the  Committee  that  had  been 
nominated  in  the  bureaux,  substituted  for  the 
resolution  of  M.  Keller  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  appeal :  "  The  Assembly  receives 
with  the  wannest  sympathy  the  proposition 
of  M.  Keller  and  his   colleagues,  and  refers 


it  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  its  nego- 
tiators." 

Subject  to  these  stirring  interruptions,  the 
routine  business  of  the  Assembly  proceeded, 
and   on    the   same   day   that   witnessed    the 

above  incident,  a  Provisional  Government  wai 

f 

established  by  the  election  of  M.  Thiers  as  * 
chief  of  the  executive  power,  on  whom  it  then 
devolved  to  select  his  ministers  or  colleagues. 
On  the  19th,  he  announced  that  he  had  made 
his  choice  from  men  of  all  parties,  like  as  the 
country  had  sent  to  the  Chamber  men  of  all 
opinions,  guided  solely  by  his  conviction  of 
their  patriotism,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
good  intentions.  They  were  M.  Jules  Favre, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  E.  Picard, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  J.  Simon,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction;  M.  Dufaure,  Minister 
of  Justice ;  M.  de  Larcy,  Minister  of  Public 
Works ;  M.  Lambrecht,  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture ;  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  General  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  War ; 
and  Admiral  Pothuan,  Minister  of  Marine. 
In  the  preamble  of  his  speech,  M.  Thiers  said, 
that  "  Though  appalled  at  the  painful  task 
imposed  on  him  by  the  country,  he  accepted  it 
with  obedience,  devotion,  and  love — sentiments 
of  which  France  novo  stood  more  in  need 
than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history. 
But"  he  added,  "she  is  still  great,  young, 
rich,  and  full  of  resources,  and  will  always 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  human  en- 
ergy." 

It  is  important  to  state  explicitly  the  con- 
ditions on  which  M.  Thiers  was  raised  to  the 
chief  office  of  the  State.  The  proposition 
submitted  to  the  Assembly  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  :  "  M.  Thiers  is  appointed  chief  of 
the  executive  power  of  the  French  Republic  : 
he  will  exercise  his  functions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  National  Assembly,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  ministers  whom  he  shall  have 
selected,  and  over  whom  he  will  preside."20 

This  proposition,  prepared  and  accepted  be- 
forehand, was  voted  almost  unanimously  by 
the  Assembly.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Thiers'  speech  on  the  19th, — in  which  all  dis- 
cussion concerning  forms  of  Government  was 
denounced  as  inopportune  until  the  country 
should  have  recovered  its  credit  and  reorga- 
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irized  itself  in  an  industrial  sense,  until  its 
wounds  should  have  been  healed,  and  its  self- 
possession  restored, — it  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  famous  Pact  of  Bordeaux.  This 
tacit  agreement  with  the  Assembly  having 
been  established,  M.  Thiers  went  to  Versailles, 
accompanied  by  a  commission  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, to  negotiate  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
armistice  having  in  the  meantime  been  ex- 
tended till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the 
24th  of  February. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  February  that  M. 
Thiers  presented  himself  at  Versailles.  Nego- 
tiation was  out  of  the  question;  for,  in  his 
own  words,  he  found  himself  "  face  to  face 
with  an  ultimatum;"  arguments  availed 
nothing,  in  the  absence  of  power  to  enforce 
them.  Some  modifications  of  details  were  all 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  time  that  had 
been  consumed  in  vain  endeavours  to  soften 
the  terms  had  brought  the  negotiators  dan- 
gerously near  the  hour  when  the  armistice 
terminated.  On  the  26th,  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  sign  the  preliminaries,  which 
included  an  extension  of  the  armistice  till  the 
12th  of  March,  that  the  National  Assembly 
might  have  time  to  confirm  the  work  of  their 
diplomatic  representatives.  The  principal  con- 
ditions were : — 

1.  The  cession  of  Alsace,  except  Belfort, 
and  of  German  Lorraine ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
arrondissements  of  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Sarre- 
guemines,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle ; 
of  Chateau-Salins  and  Sarreburg,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurthe  ;  and  of  the  cantons 
of  Schirmech  and  Saales,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vosges.  The  extent  of  territory  thus 
surrendered  is  estimated  to  be  about  fifty 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,600,000 
inhabitants,  the  two  great  fortresses  of  Metz 
and  Strasburg,  and  many  important  industrial 
cities. 

2.  France  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of 
five  milliards  of  francs,  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred millions  sterling. 

3.  The  French  territory  occupied  by  the 
German  troops  was  to  be  evacuated  as  follows  : 
The  departments  or  parts  of  departments 
situated  on  the  left  of  the  Seine  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  by 


the  Assembly ;  the  rest  of  France  at  intervals 
as  the  instalments  of  the  war  indemnity  were 
paid — that  is  to  say,  the  departments  of  the 
Somme,  the  Oise,  the  Seine-Inferieure,  Seine 
and  Oise,  Seine  and  Marne,  Seine  and  the 
forts  of  Paris  on  the  right  bank,  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  half-milliard  (£20,000,000 
sterling) ;  the  Haute-Saone,  the  Jura,  the 
Doubs,  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Aube  and  Aisne, 
after  a  second  payment,  not  clearly  indicated 
in  the  preliminaries.  The  six  departments  of 
the  Marne,  the  Ardennes,  the  Haute-Marne, 
the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Meurthe,  and 
the  arroudissement  of  Belfort,  were  to  remain 
occupied  by  50,000  men  until  the  entire  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity. 

4.  The  French  army  was  to  retire  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  not  to  pass  the  line  of 
demarcation  before  the  signature  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace ;  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  disposition  being  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  40,000  men,  and  the 
garrisons  indispensable  to  the  security  of  forti- 
fied towns. 

5.  The  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  at  once 
surrendered. 

The  enormous  amount  of  the  war  indemnity, 
added  to  the  confiscation  of  territory,  was  a 
condition  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  such 
transactions.  But  the  conquerors  avowed  then- 
purpose  to  be  to  inflict  such  a  blow  on  France, 
that  she  might  not  be  able  to  recover  for 
many  years  to  come.  "France,"  said  M. 
Bismarck,  "  will  never  forgive  us  her  disasters. 
The  desire  of  exacting  vengeance  for  them  will 
be  the  soul  of  her  future  polity,  and  will  urge 
her  to  a  furious  war  against  us.  The  simplest 
common  sense  makes  it  our  duty  to  prepare 
for  the  event;  and  the  best  means  we  can 
adopt  to  resume  the  struggle  favourably  is  to 
secure  impregnable  military  positions,  and  to 
enfeeble  our  adversary  by  the  diminution 
of  her  territory."  This  seems  logical ;  but  it 
is  the  logic  of  the  sword,  which  throws  us 
back  into  the  middle  ages,  and  recalls  the 
memory  of  the  first  Brandenburgers  (ante, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.).  Like  many  prophecies,  it  was 
exactly  calculated  to  fulfil  itself. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  4th  articie  of 
the   Convention   of  January   28th,   that  the 
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German  army  should  not  enter  Paris.  The 
new  Convention  of  February  26th  modified 
that  article,  and  stipulated  that  a  part  of 
Paris — the  quarter  of  the  Champs-Elysees — 
should  be  occupied  by  30,000  German  soldiers. 
This  was  the  price  exacted  by  M,  Bismarck  for 
the  retention  of  Belfoi-t  by  France,  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  armistice.  M.  Thiers  used 
every  possible  argument  to  induce  the  Emperor 
William  to  forego  this  demand :  his  Majesty 
imperturbably  replied  that  "he  owed  that  satis- 
faction to  Germany,"  and  M.  Thiers  could  not 
pretend  that  Belfort  was  too  dear  at  the  price. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  stipulation  were 
nevertheless  dreaded  by  the  Government. 
Frenchmen  had  made  up  their  minds  they 
were  to  be  spared  this  last  stroke  of  humilia- 
tion, and  during  the  last  two  days  there  had 
been  great  agitation  in  Paris  consequent  on 
the  celebration  of  the  Revolution  of  February. 
The  column  of  July  had  been  the  centre  of  a 
succession  of  "  manifestations,"  in  which  the 
red  dawn  of  another  revolution  was  but  too 
apparent.  The  defile  of  the  National  Guards, 
with  their  music  and  colours,  was  incessant 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
The  red  flag  and  the  red  cap  of  "  liberty " 
were  greeted  with  a  phrenzy  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  column  itself 
was  draped  with  that  orijiamme  of  ill  omen, 
intermingled  with  immortelles,  each  marked 
with  the  number  of  the  company  or  the 
battalion  which  brought  it  as  an  offering  to 
be  laid  on  what  they  regarded  for  the  moment 
as  the  altar  of  their  country.  In  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  the  Government  appealed  by  pro- 
clamation, in  the  form  of  an  Order  of  the  Day, 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  entire  population,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  Paris  and  of  France," 
against  these  unauthorized  manifestations.  • 
As  every  document  of  this  kind  is  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  Commune,  we  insert  this 
one,  as  we  have  done  many  others  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative  : 

"  The  rappel  was  beaten  last  night  without  orders. 
Some  battalions,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
deceived,  took  up  anus,  and  thus  gave  their  coun- 
tenance and  aid  to  culpable  designs.  It  is  not  less 
eertain,  however,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 


National  Guard  resisted  these  excitations,  and  that 
they  have  understood  the  duties  imposed  at  this 
moment  on  every  good  citizen,  on  every  Frenchman 
worthy  of  the  name. 

"The  Government  has  unhesitatingly  entrusted  to 
them  the  care  of  the  city,  and  reckons  upon  their 
devotion  and  intelligence  to  maintain  in  its  several 
quarters  the  most  perfect  order,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  now  greater  than  ever.  The  least  agita- 
tion may  furnish  pretexts  for  the  most  irreparable 
misfortunes.  The  National  Guard  will  assist  the 
city  of  Paris  over  a  sad  crisis,  and  will  preserve  her 
from  perils  which  her  self-possession  and  sense  of 
dignity  can  alone  avert.  The  authors  of  dis- 
turbances will  be  arrested  and  rendered  powerless 
to  effect  further  mischief. 

"  The  Government  addresses  itself  to  the  entire 
population,  and  makes  it  acquainted  with  the  general 
situation. 

"The  superior  General  Commandant  appeals  to 
the  National  Guard,  and  in  the  name  of  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  Paris  and  of  France  expects  its 
active,  devoted,  and  patriotic  concurrence." 

This  appeal,  at  once  patriotic  and  dignified, 
was  not  without  effect  on  the  general  de- 
meanour of  the  population ;  yet  the  red  flags 
were  still  flaunted,  and  seditious  speeches  still 
shrieked  at  the  base  of  the  column.  It 
was  to  this  excited  populace  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  announce  the  issue  of  its 
negotiations  at  Versailles,  and  they  did  so  in  a 
proclamation  which  resumes  the  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  gently  breaks 
the  news  of  the  intended  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  German  troops  : 

"Inhabitants  of  Paris, — the  Government  appeals 
to  your  patriotism  and  wisdom.  You  have  in  your 
hands  the  fate  of  Paris,  and  of  France  herself. 
Upon  you  it  depends  to  save  or  destroy  your 
country. 

"  After  an  heroic  resistance,  famine  compelled  us 
to  give  up  the  forts  to  the  victorious  enemy.  The 
army  which  might  have  come  to  your  succour  was 
driven  back  beyond  the  Loire.  These  incontestable 
facts  obliged  the  Government  and  the  National 
Assembly  to  open  negotiations  for  peace. 

"  During  six  days  the  negotiators  have  fought  foot 
by  foot,  and  have  done  what  was  humanly  possible 
to  obtain  the  most  favourable  conditions.  They 
have  signed  the  preliminaries,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly. 

"  During  the  time  necessary  for  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  these  preliminaries,  hostilities 
would  have  recommenced,  and  blood  would  have 
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uselessly  been  shed,  .had  the    armistice  not  been 
prolonged. 

"  This  prolongation  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
condition  of  a  partial  and  very  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  Paris.  The  occupation  will  be 
limited  to  the  quarter  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  and 
only  30,000  men  will  enter.  They  will  retire  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  are  ratified,  and  this  can 
only  occupy  a  few  days. 

"  If  the  Convention  be  not  respected,  the  armistice 
will  be  broken,  and  the  enemy,  already  master  of 
the  forts,  will  occupy  in  strong  force  the  entire 
city.  Private  property,  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
public  monuments,  guaranteed  by  the  Convention, 
will  no  longer  be  so. 

"  That  misfortune  would  strike  the  whole  of 
France.  The  fearful  ravages  of  war,  which  hither- 
to have  not  extended  beyond  the  Loire,  will  then 
extend  to  the  Pyrenees. 

"It  is,  then,  absolutely  true  to  say  that  the 
question  at  issue  is  not  only  the  safety  of  Paris,  but 
of  all  France.  Do  not  imitate  the  fault  of  those 
who  would  not  believe  us  when,  eight  months  agoi 
we  adjured  them  not  to  undertake  a  war  that 
would  be  so  fatal. 

' '  The  French  army,  which  defended  Paris  with  so 
much  courage,  will  occupy  the  left  of  the  Seine,  to 
ensure  the  loyal  execution  of  the  new  armistice. 
The  National  Guard  will  undertake  to  maintain 
order  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"  Let  all  good  citizens  who  have  honoured  them- 
selves at  its  head,  and  acted  so  courageously  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  resume  their  ascendancy,  and 
this  cruel  situation  will  end  in  peace  and  the  return 
of  public  prosperity." 

This  proclamation  produced  a  good  effect ; 
but  before  it  appeared  (night  of  the  2Gth,  and 
morning  of  the  27th),  the  National  Guard  had 
possessed   themselves   of  the   cannons  in  the 
city,  on  the  pretence  of  protecting  them  from 
the    Germans.      Appearances    were    still    so 
serious  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  that  the 
admiral  commanding  the  3rd  military  section 
ed  several  of  the  chefs  de  bataillon  if  he 
lit  depend  upon  them,  and  got  for  answer, 
"  We  have  established  a  central  committee,  and 
we  have  'pledged  ourselves  to  act  according  to 
its   nstructions."  This  revealed  a  more  serious 
danger  than  the  menacing  demonstrations  out 
of  doors.     The  next  day  (February  28th)  the 
walls    were    placarded    with    the    following 
document,  and  the  authorities  were  now  aware, 
if  they  had  not  suspected  it  before,  that  a 
iiv\y  power  had  arisen : 


"  S.C.  Central  Committee  op  the  National 
Guabd. 

"Citizens  !— The  general  sentiment  of  the  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  not  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
Prussians  into  Paris.  The  Central  Committee, 
which  had  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
now  make  known  the  following  resolution  : 

"  There  will  be  established  all  around  the  quarters 
about  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  a  series  of 
barricades,  so  constructed  as  completely  to  isolate 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region 
circumscribed  in  these  limits  ought  to  leave  it  im- 
mediately. 

"  The  National  Guard,  in  concert  with  the  army 
forming  a  cordon  all  round,  will  watch  that  the 
enemy,  thus  isolated  upon  ground  which  will  no 
longer  be  our  city,  may  not  under  any  pretence 
communicate  with  the  entrenched  parts  of  Paris. 

"The  Central  Committee,  then,  exhorts  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of 
measures  necessary  to  arrive  at  this  end,  and  to 
avoid  all  aggression,  which  would  lead  to  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  Kepublic." 

The  following  anonymous  placard  also  ap- 
peared, in  manuscript ;  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  consideration  of  the  tragic  events  so  soon  to 
take  place,  as  it  proves  that  the  bands  who 
afterwards  rushed  like  savages  on  Paris  were 
already  organized : 22 

"A  convention  permits  the  Prussians  to  occupy  the 
Champs-Elysees  from  the  Seine  to  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  [the 
Tuileries].  So  be  it !  The  greater  the  injury,  the 
more  terrible  will  be  the  vengeance. 

Meanwhile,  if  any  pandour*  dares  to  pass  the 
perimeter  of  our  shame,  let  him  be  instantly  declared 
a  traitor  ;  let  him  become  at  that  moment  the  target 
for  our  bullets,  the  match  for  our  petroleum,  the 
butt  for  our  orsiniennes,  the  sheath  for  our  poniards ! 
Qu'oii  se  le  dise! 
"  By  order  of  the  Horaces,  the  scribe  Populus." 

The  same  evening  a  battalion  of  Mobiles, 
accompanied  by  a  large  crowd,  broke  into  the 
barracks  of  the  Pepiniere,  and  released  a  num- 
ber of  sailors  who  had  been  confined  there, 
and  who  were  received  with  vociferous  cheer- 
ing and  much  waving  of  flags.  The  object 
was  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  handling  the 
cannon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  the  Paris  journalists, 
that  the  conductors  of  thirty- two  journals 
issued  a  joint  address,  in  which  they  appealed 

*  An  abusive  term  signifying  a  ruffian. 
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to  the  inhabitants  in  the  cruel  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed  to  preserve  that  calm 
and  dignity  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
circumstances,  and  announcing  that,  for  their 
own  part,  they  had  resolved  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  their  papers  during  the  Prussian 
occupation. 

These  few  details  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  capital  when  M. 
Thiers  took  his  departure  for  Bordeaux,  where, 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  had  been  convened  to  receive .  his 
communication.  It  was  not  till  four  o'clock, 
however,  that  the  public  business  of  the 
Assembly  commenced.  The  President  then 
called  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  to 
deliver  his  message,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  profound  silence,  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  We  have  accepted  a  painful  mission,  and  after 
having  used  all  possible  endeavours,  we  come  with 
regret  to  submit  for  your  approval  a  bill  for  which 
we  ask  urgency.  Article  1.  The  National  Assembly, 
suffering  the  consequences  of  a  war  of  which  it  was 
not  the  author,  accepts  the  subjoined  conditions  of 
peace,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Executive  Power  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  part,  and 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  the 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  on 
the  other  part " 

At  this  point  M.  Thiers  was  overpowered  by 
his  feelings,  and  obliged  to  descend  from  the 
tribune,  and  leave  the  Assembly  for  a  short 
time.  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  then  took 
up  the  official  communication,  and  read  the 
preliminaries  agreed  upon  at  Versailles,  the 
chief  points  of  which  have  been  stated  above. 
The  question  of  urgency  then  became  the 
subject  of  a  lively  discussion.  It  appeared  to 
some  of  the  representatives,  that,  as  the  ar- 
mistice had  been  prolonged  till  the  12th  of 
March,  they  had  time  to  act  with  deliberation, 
but  they  forgot  the  critical  situation  of  Paris, 
and  the  necessity  of  abridging  the  occupation 
by  an  almost  immediate  vote.  The  latter 
opinion  finally  prevailed,  the  urgency  of  the 
motion  was  declared,  and  it  was  decided  to 
meet  in  the  bureaux  the  same  evening,  and  in 


public  assembly  the  next  day,  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  report  and  take  the  vote. 

The  National  Assembly  met  accordingly  on 
the  1st  of  March,  at  one  p.m.,  and  the  same 
morning  the  Germans  entered  the  capital,  as 
we  shall  have  to  relate.  The  members  were 
deeply  moved.  Many  protests  against  the 
cession  of  territory  had  been  deposited  in  the 
bureaux  of  the  President.  M.  Victor  Lefranc, 
the  reporter  of  the  Commission,  read  the  re- 
port which  recommended  the  Assembly  to 
accept  the  preliminaries  of  peace  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Government  as  they  were.  M- 
Lefranc,  in  language  "  profoundly  impressed 
with  patriotic  sadness,"  to  borrow  the  expres. 
sion  of  M.  Thiers,  said  the  Commission  did  not 
propose  any  alteration  in  the  negotiations,  and 
they  had  done  everything  that  was  possible  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  and  to  avoid  the 
grievous  cession  of  territory ;  but  they  had  to 
think  of  the  situation  of  Paris  and  the  threats 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  so  cruelly  forgotten 
the  rights  of  the  peoples.  The  occupation  of 
Paris  was  also  very  grievous,  but  it  was  an 
inevitable  calamity.  He  added  :  "  The  actual 
misfortunes  we  are  suffering  are  the  result  of 
causes  for  which  we  are  not  answerable,  but 
the  honour  of  France  is  safe.  [At  this  point 
loud  protests  were  heard  from  the  benches  oj 
the  Left.]  Nevertheless,  Europe  would  not 
allow  France  to  be  disarmed  or  crushed ;  thdt 
calculation  was  baffled.  For  the  present  what 
they  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scourge  of  invasion ;  in  the  future  they  had 
to  repair  the  past,  neither  throwing  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Revolution,  nor  taking  refuge 
in  Ceesarism."  [Loud  murmurs.]  In  conclu- 
sion M.  Lefranc  said  :  "  The  Commission  bad 
for  an  instant  been  seduced  by  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing the  enemy  latitude  to  do  what  he  would, 
and  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  Europe  and  of 
equity  to  decide  between  them ;  but,  with  the 
forts  of  Paris  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  army  disorganized,  and  their  lines 
everywhere  threatened,  the  Commission  would 
not  have  recourse  to  such  an  irreparable  act  of 
despair,  which  would  not  only  have  ruined 
Paris,  but  France  would  have  been  immolated 
without  having  been  consulted.  If,  he  added, 
you  refuse  to  accept  these  preliminaries,  Paris 
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is  occupied,  and  the  whole  of  France  will  be 
invaded,  and  God  only  knows  what  disasters 
wilL  ensue.     We  do  not,  then,  counsel  you  to 


cheers.]  The  Commission  considers  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  abstention  from 
voting  on  the  part  of  the  members  will  be  a 
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mdon  yourselves  to  despair.  Whatever 
may  happen,  France  will  retain  her  right  of 
fulfilling  her  mission  in  the  world.     [Ironical 


desertion  of  duty  and  an  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility." 
The  Assembly  was  much  agitated,  and  M. 
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Edgar  Quinet,  speaking  for  the  dissentients, 
protested  strongly  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  preliminaries,  as    such    conditions   would 
destroy  the  present  and  future  of  France.     M. 
Bamberger,  a  Deputy  from  the  Department  of 
the  Moselle,  adjured  the  Assembly  to  reject 
the  conditions,  which,  he  said,  only  one  man 
ought  to  be  capable  of  signing,  namely,  Na- 
poleon the  Third,  "  whose  name  would  remain 
eternally  nailed  to  the  pillory  of  history."     M. 
Conti,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Emperor's  Cabinet, 
rushed  to  the  tribune  so  weary  and  worn  that 
he  looked  like  a  spectre,  and  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  make  himself  heard.     He  uttered  a 
few  words,  seeking  to  justify  the  Empire,  but 
the  agitation  increased,  and  MM.  Langlois  and 
Henri   Rochefort   tried   to   step  up  into  the 
tribune,  but  were  prevented  by  their  friends. 
Victor  Hugo  and  M.  Bamberger,  who  had  both 
mounted  the  tribune,  descended  at  the  request 
of  the  President.     M.  Bethmont  then  proposed 
that   the   incident   should   be  closed  by   the 
Assembly  formally   voting    the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  III.,  upon  which  the  President  sus- 
pended the  sitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  House  resumed  at  2.15  p.m. 

On  resuming,  M.  Sarget  moved  that  the  As- 
sembly should  pronounce  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  which  had  already  been 
sanctioned  by  universal  suffrage,  adding,  "that 
the  Assembly  declares  him  to  be  responsible  for 
all  our  misfortunes — the  ruin,  the  invasion,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  France."  This  expres- 
sion was  greeted  with  repeated,  unanimous, 
and  enthusiastic  cheers.  M.  Gavini,  a  Deputy 
from  Corsica,  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

M.  Thiers,  who  had  returned  to  the  House, 
then  ascended  the  tribune  amid  emphatic  ap- 
plause. He  said,  "  Every  one  understands  the 
reserve  which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  on 
account  of  the  past ;  but  why  does  this  past 
itself  come  forward  and  show  itself  before  the 
country,  which  desires  to  forget  it  ?  We  have 
an  energetic  protest  to  enter.  The  Princes  of 
Europe  say  that  France  desired  the  war.  It 
was  you  (addressing  the  Buonapartist  repre- 
sentatives) who  desired  it.  [Loud  ctieering.] 
The  truth  remains,  and  confronts  you,  and  it  is 
your  punishment  to  be  here  to-day  to  witness 
n. 


the  humiliation  and  the  trial  to  which  your 
faults   have    condemned    us.      You   wish    to 
speak  of  services  rendered  by  the  Empire  to 
France.     I   beg   the   Assembly  to   hear  you. 
We  remember  that  we  are  not  a  Constituent 
but  a  Sovereign  Assembly."    Prolonged  cheers 
followed  these  remarks ;  but  M.  Thiers  may  at 
some  future  time  remember  with  regret  that 
he  ever  made  them,  as  events   may  happen 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly  may 
be  a  less   convenient  doctrine.     However,  it 
suited  all  parties  for  the  present,  and  the  De- 
puties, with  the  exception  of  four  or  five>  rose 
simultaneously  and  with  one  common  accord 
to  confirm  the  deposition  of  the  Buonapartes.23 
The   next   incident  of  the  sitting  was  an 
eloquent  speech  made  by  Victor  Hugo  against 
the  cession  of  territory.     M.  Vacherot,  in  the 
name  of  several  Republicans,  said  he  thought 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  it  was  only 
possible  to  save  France  by  peace,  in  favour  of 
which  he  should  vote,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
protesting  against  the  right  of  conquest.     M. 
Louis  Blanc  spoke  against  the  ratification  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  believing  it  to  be 
possible  to  continue  the  struggle  by  substi- 
tuting partizan  warfare  for  war  on  a   large 
scale.     In  conclusion,  he  made  an  appeal  to 
Europe,  declaring  that  if  Europe  did  not  ar- 
rest Prussia,  she  would  sign  her  own  death- 
warrant.      General   Changamier,   with   much 
emotion,  said  he  felt  compelled  to  recommend 
peace.     M.  Buffet  read  a  declaration,  signed 
by  four  members  of  the  Department  of  the 
Vosges,  stating  that  che  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  was  sufficient  justification  for 
the    treaty.     Any  act  ceding  territory  under 
present  circumstances  would  confer  no  right 
in  the  future.     To    fight    against  the  treaty 
was  indeed,  as  M.  Thiers  has  expressed  it,  like 
a  dying  man  fighting  against  death.     It  was 
the  convulsive  struggle  of  a  sincere  and  re- 
spectable patriotism  with  destiny  itself.     Ad- 
dressing the  House  in  this  sense,  he  earnestly 
entreated  the  Deputies  to  be  calm,  and  to  ac- 
cept with  manliness  the  responsibility  of  his 
decision.      "  We   must,"   he   said,   "  have   the 
courage  of  our   misfortune.     Had  there  been 
a  chance  of  continuing  the  war,  I  should  have 
spared  myself  the  pain  of  signing  the  treaty, 
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but  necessity  demanded  it ;  it  was  a  question 
of  saving  the  future  of  the  country." 

Still  MM.  Brunet,  Arago,  and  Milliere  spoke 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  before 
the  close  of  the  debate  was  called  for.  Then 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  decided  on  by  546  votes 
against  107.  After  the  vote,  M.  Keller,  in  the 
name  of  the  Deputies  of  Alsace,  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  renewed 
the  protest,  asserting  the  cession  of  territory 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  declaring  that,  one 
and  all,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  claiming  to  be  united  with  France,  for 
which  they  would  always  keep  a  place  in  their 
hearts  and  homes.24  M.  Keller  further  stated 
that  the  position  created  by  the  vote  no 
longer  permitted  them  to  retain  their  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  as  they  could  not  represent  a 
country  ceded  to  the  enemy. 

We  must  now  shift  the  scene  to  Paris,  where 
on  the  same  morning  which  witnessed  these 
memorable  incidents  at  Bordeaux,  the  Germans 
enacted  what  they  regarded  as  the  crowning 
triumph  of  the  war.  Each  day  since  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Ver- 
sailles the  entrancs  of  the  enemy  had  been 
expected,  and  that  expectation  had  given  rise 
to  demonstrations  of  a  more  or  less  menacing 
character.  When  the  last  day  of  February 
was  passing  away  without  the  occurrence  of 
the  looked-for  event,  people  began  to  hope 
that  intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  might  be  telegraphed  from  Bordeaux  in 
time  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  capital. 
This  hope  faded  when  the  last  edition  of 
Le  Soir  was  published,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  the  statement  that  up  to 
the  moment  of  going  to  press  its  editor  had 
heard  nothing  tending  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  the  Prussian  programme  woxild  not  be 
observed.  The  first  feeling  of  indignation  had, 
however,  expended  itself,  and  as  the  night 
wore  on  it  appeared  as  if  the  very  curiosity  of 
the  populace  had  subsided.  The  face  of  each 
of  the  statues  round  the  Place  cle  la  Concorde 
had  been  veiled  with  thick  crape,  "  in  order," 
said  a  correspondent,  "  that  those  allegorical 
ladies  who  represent  great  towns  of  France 
should  not  look  at  les  Barbares  coming  down 


the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and  that  the  barbarians 
should  not  triumph  in  their  very  faces ; "  but 
few  regarded  them.  At  midnight  hardly  a 
soul  was  visible  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  in 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre  only  three  separate 
crowds  were  gathered  together  to  discuss  the 
"  treason "  which  had  exposed  France  to  this 
"  last  insult."  In  the  Porte  St.  Denis  the  wine 
shops  were  full,  and  here  men  in  blouses,  and 
women  without  caps,  were  moving  about  the 
pavement  in  a  disorderly  and  noisy  manner. 
The  way  up  to  and  beyond  the  Place  du 
Chateau  d'Eau  was  deserted  by  all  but  men 
in  uniform ;  a  battalion  of  National  Guards 
lounged  about  the  fountain,  and  east  and  west 
of  it  chassepots  were  stacked  in  alarming 
numbers.  The  Place  de  la  Bastille  presented 
a  still  more  dramatic  spectacle.  Some  half- 
dozen  persons  on  the  summit  of  the  column 
were  waving  huge  lighted  torches  which  threw 
a  lurid  glare  on  the  genius  of  liberty  with  the 
red  flag,  and  at  the  same  time  illuminated  the 
Place  below  sufficiently  to  show  that  it 
swarmed  with  armed  men.  In  many  of  the 
remote  streets  armed  men  were  walking 
furtively  about  in  a  way  that  suggested  the 
most  uncomfortable  inferences,  and  this  was 
more  particularly  remarked  in  the  Faubourg 
of  Montmartre.  The  people  about  this  northern 
suburb  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that  the 
Prussians  had  placed  cannon  on  commanding- 
positions,  to  be  ready  for  action  in  case  of  any 
serious  movement  against  the  entry  of  the 
German  troops.25 

"Before  daybreak  (March  1st)  the  rappel 
was  sounded ;  and  the  clocks  were  striking  six 
when  the  National  Guards  were  assembling  to 
assist  the  soldiers  of  the  line  in  keeping  order 
while  the  Prussians  were  coming  in.  By  five 
minutes  past  that  hour  there  were  little 
musters  of  them  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Four  hours  previously  the  Prussian  boundaries 
at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Rue 
Royale  had  been  defined  by  artillery  caissons 
drawn  across  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  end  of  the  Rue  Royale,  and  across  the 
bridge  in  front  of  the  lace  of  the  Corps 
Ldgislatif.  By  seven  o'clock  soldiers  and 
National  Guards  had  been  stationed  at  these 
points,  and  also  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the 
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Place  Vendome,  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Champs  from  the  Rue 
Faubourg  St.  Honore.  French  cavalry  patrols 
of  considerable  strength  rode  constantly  up 
and  down  these  and  the  adjoining  streets. 
There  were  no  sight-seers  out  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  by  this  it  was  evident  the  shop- 
keepers were  responding  to  the  call  made 
upon  them.  Not  a  shop  was  open,  even  the 
banks  were  shut,  and  all  trade  and  commerce 
was  at  a  standstill." 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock,  when  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  line  of  march  was  still  almost 
a  desert,  a  young  officer  of  the  German 
Hussars  galloped  boldly  up  the  avenue  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe.  We  must  use  the  eyes  of 
the  correspondent  we  have  already  quoted. 
The  officer  in  question  is  described  as  "a 
handsome-looking  young  man,  on  a  magnificent 
charger,  and  the  half-dozen  men  that  followed 
him  are  stalwart,  bronzed  veterans,  who  look 
as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  if  they  were  on 
parade  at  Potsdam.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  are  scattered  groups  of  enemies,  and  just 
in  front  of  the  Arc  is  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
Our  young  officer  rides  straight  at  them,  and 
waves  his  sword  to  scatter  them,  which  it 
does  effectually.  He  cannot  abstain  from 
flourishing  it  over  his  head  as  he  spurs  his 
horse  over  the  chains  and  debris  that  bar  the 
passage  beneath  the  arch,  and  now  he  and  his 
men  have  bounded  through  it  and  are  coolly 
galloping  down  the  Champs  Elyse'es."  Soon 
a  whole  squadron  of  Hussars  follow,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  von  Colomb ;  and  after 
these,  further  in  the  distance,  coming  from  the 
Pont  de  Neuilly,  a  large  body  of  troops  ap- 
pear, accompanied  in  the  rear  by  General 
Kamecke  and  his  staff.  By  this  time  a  few 
groups  of  spectators  had  gathered  .here  and 
there,  and  the  crowd  has  increased  considerably 
in  the  Place  de  l'Etoile.  The  troops  continue 
their  march  in  solemn  silence,  while  the 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  close  up 
in  ranks  three  or  four  deep,  so  as  to  present  a 
living  barrier  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
troops  under  the  arch,  and  compel  them  to 
pass  on  either  side  in  the  open  "  Place."  The 
soldiers  quietly'obey  the  cry,  "Faites  la  Tour,'' 
and  pass   by  the   side  of  the  arch.     Lower 


down  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  German 
quarter-makers  are  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  billeting  the  men.  At  many  of  the  doors 
of  houses  there  arc  small,  anxious  crowds,  and 
up  the  side  streets  may  be  seen  soldiers  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  looking  for  their 
lodgings  with  that  deliberation  peculiar  to  the 
German.  They  are  so  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  process  now,  that  they  are  adepts  at  it. 
On  the  benches  by  the  side  of  the  road  are 
seated  more  of  the  invaders,  in  small  groups 
of  twos  or  threes,  chatting  and  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  ready  to  chaff  any  Frenchman  or 
woman  who  might  be  willing  to  converse. 
Soon  they  become  centres  of  animated  crowds, 
and  wherever  one  saw  forty  or  fifty  persons 
crammed  together  in  a  circle  one  might  be  sure 
that  Hans  or  Fritz  was  the  centre  of  it.  A  long 
way  up  the  quiet  street  they  might  be  seen 
strolling  calmly  about  in  search  of  lodgings, 
apparently  quite  unconscious  that  they  ran 
any  risk  of  assassination,  if  the  case  were  so. 
Meantime,  cavalry  were  scampering  to  and 
fro,  and  the  main  body  of  the  infantry  had 
stacked  their  arms  opposite  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry, and  were  being  told  off  in  small  squads 
to  find  lodgings.  A  considerable  crowd  had 
collected  here,  and  the  route  of  the  Champs 
Elyse'es  was  'sufficiently  populated  by  curious 
persons,  all  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  present 
an  animated  appearance.  Sometimes  a  small 
crowd  of  gamins  might  be  seen  following  these 
small  squads,  and  half  cheering,  half  hooting, 
accompanying  them  in  their  investigation.  At 
noon;  the  number  of  troops  that  had  thus  en- 
tered Paris  was  about  2,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  of  occupation  was  in  the  meantime 
paraded  for  review  on  the  racecourse  of  Long- 
champs,  on  the  verge  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  almost  under  the  sullen  guns  of  Valerien, 
where  no  German  soldier  till  the  dawn  of  this 
memorable  day  had  set  his  foot.  The  following 
picture  of  this  historic  scene,  is  from  the  report 
of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Crown  Prince.26  The 
spot  from  which  he  witnessed  the  event  was 
the  elevated  ground  near  the  windmill,  an 
object  well  known  to  tourists  and  archae- 
ologists as  a  remnant  of  the  old  abbey  of 
Longchamps. 
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The  morning  was  grey,  raw,  and  cold ;  the  Seine 
below  us,  spanned  by  the  useless  bridge  with  its 
broken  arch,  was  lined  by  masses  of  men  on  both 
sides  ;  and  in  among  the  streets  of  the  burnt  town 
stood  pickets  of  infantry  guarding  all  the  roads.  A 
double  pontoon  bridge  had  been  constructed  above 
that  of  St.  Cloud  ;  another  pontoon  had  been  cast 
across  at  Suresnes,  and  a  third  above  the  bridge  of 
Sevres  at  Billancourt.  Over  these  three  great 
columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns  had  been 
directed  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  by  nine 
o'clock  the  mass  of  the  troops  had  been  formed  at 
Longchamps,  from  the  front  of  the  Hippodrome  to 
the  well-known  windmill.  My  companion  and  I 
crossed  the  Sevres  pontoon  without  obstruction, 
justin  advance  of  a  battalion  of  Bavarians.  Before 
us  was  a  small  body  of  Prussian  staff  officers.  The 
adjutant  of  the  Bavarians,  who  did  not  know  his 
way,  preferred  asking  us  to  making  any  request  of 
his  Prussian  allies.  The  broad  road  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  to  Longchamps  is  bordered 
by  villas  and  detached  houses  facing  the  river, 
each  of  which  was  turned  into  a  military  post,  the 
walls  being  pierced  for  musketry,  through  which  a 
constant  fire  was  directed  across  the  river  at  the 
Prussian  posts  lining  the  houses  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  return  must  have  been  pretty  sharp,  the 
vicinity  of  many  loopholes  being  dinted  by  bullets. 
Now  one  might  fancy  he  was  going  to  some  great 
military  steeplechase,  carriages  and  horsemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  making  fast  toward  Suresnes 
and  Valerien.  Here  and  there  a  Frenchman  in  a 
blouse,  busy  clearing  up  rubbish  in  front  of  his 
house,  raised  his  head  sullenly  to  look  about  him, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  idlers  to  be  seen 
on  the  road  till  we  came  to  the  barricade  of  Bou- 
logne, where  some  thirty  or  forty  people,  mostly  in 
blouses,  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  street  by  a  cabaret, 
and  scowled  at  the  foreign  uniforms.  Several  barri- 
cades had  been  levelled  beyond  Boulogne,  and  two 
batteries  erected  close  to  the  river,  inside  the  rail- 
ings, showed  that  the  French  were  afraid  Valerien 
might  he  turned,  and  the  river  crossed  below.  The 
precautions  taken  by  the  Prussians  were  minute  ; 
the  patrols  moved  along  every  road,  and  guarded 
the  suburban  streets.  The  Bavarians,  however, 
were  not  so  strict  as  the  Germans  of  the  North,  and 
a  smooth  word  was  generally  almost  as  good  as  a 
passport. 

Passing  through  the  post  at  the  entrance  of  the 
racecourse,  there  lay  before  us  the  great  block-like 
masses  of  the  three  army  corps  intended  to  occupy 
Paris — more  properly  speaking,  the  detachments  of 
the  three  corps,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  stand 
on  the  racecourse  was  an  utter  wreck  ;  all  the  seats 
were  torn  away,  the  glass  broken,  and  not  a  shutter, 
pv  door,  or  window  left.  The  ground  was  covered  with 


broken  glass  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  litter  of  straw, 
and  the  marks  of  camp  fires.     The  King  must  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  place,  which 
presented  such  a  brilliant  scene  when,  in  1867,  he 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  fallen   Emperor,  with  his 
nephew,  the  Czar,  to  review  the  Imperial  Guard  of 
France.     It  was  now  half-past  ten  o'clock.     There 
were  not  half  a  dozen  officers  around  the   grand 
stand,  and  in  front  of  it  the  space  of  the  racecourse 
was  cleared  for  one- half  its  breadth,  so  that  nothing 
marred  the  effect  of  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the 
most  perfect  order  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  infantry, 
in  columns  of  battalion)  the  second  of  cavalry,  in 
columns  of  squadron,  with  artillery  on  the  flanks. 
A  third  line  might  be    said   to  be  formed  by  the 
baggage    waggons   and     ambulances,    which   were 
ranged   in   rear  of   the    cavalry,  in  perfect  order, 
on  the  rising  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  race- 
course.    On  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  towards 
Boulogne,  the  men  had  lighted  their  camp  fires,  and 
were  cooking  their  provisions,  each   soldier  having 
brought  in  with  him  three   days'  food  complete,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  the  requisitions,  which,  indeed, 
were   forbidden.      But    the    German    soldier,  like 
others  we  know  of,  has   a  good   appetite.     When 
his  stomach  is  full,  he  is  apt  to  forget  he  may  be 
hungry,  and  so  his  officers  have  to  look  after  him 
lest  he  should  waste.      The  cavalry  were  mostly  dis- 
mounted, standing  by  their  horses.    Although  there 
were  but  30,000  men  on  the  field,  the  strength  of  one 
army  corps,  the  ground  did  not  admit  them  to  fbrai  in 
lines  of  the  same  depth, 'and  they  were  rather  doubled 
on  the  left,  or  appeared  to  be  so.     The  eye  at  once 
detected  where  the  Prussians  began  and  ended,  for 
the  Jager's  shako  is  very  different  from  the  helmet  of 
the  Bavarian,  which  is  like  that  worn  by  our  Light 
Dragoons  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.     It  was 
remarkable   to  those  who   are   accustomed  to  the 
general  effervescence  of  a  great   field-day  to  see 
how  quiet  this  parade  was.     No  galloping  of  order- 
lies   or   staff  officers,   no    shouting    or    tumult   of 
voices.      About   half-past    ten  o'clock,   or   a  little 
later,  the  men  stood  to  their  arms,  and  a  deep  cheer 
gradually  swelled  from  battalion  to  battalion  as  a 
body  of  mounted   officers,  headed,  I  presume,  by 
the  Crown  Prince,  proceeded  from  the  left  of  the 
line  towards  the  right,  amid  the  rolling  of  drums 
and  the  elevation  of  the  standards  ;  but  not  very 
long  after  the  grand  stand  became  an  object  of  at- 
traction  to  many  officers,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke   of  Baden,   and   the  young  Prince,  his   son. 
Bodies  of  cavalry  drew  up  on  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing,   and  flanked   it,   and   several    State  carriages 
were    driven   into   the   space   which    used    to    be 
thronged  with  such  a  brilliant  crowd  in  the  old 
days  of  the  glories  of  Longchamps. 
At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  there  was  aery  of  "  The 
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King  !  "     Prussian  lips  had  not  yet  got  accustomed 
to   call   him   "Kaiser."      His   Majesty's   carriage, 
preceded    hy   outriders,  and  drawn  hy  four  black 
horses,  entered  the  enclosure  in  rear  of  the  stand, 
followed  by  the  vehicles  of  several  great  persons, 
kings,  princes,  and  dukes,  among  who  I  looked  in 
vain  for  Count  Bismarck.     [He  is  introduced  further 
on.]     The  Emperor  descended  from  his   carriage, 
and  walked  about  for  a  few  moments,  talking  cheer- 
fully   to    those    around    him,    stroking     his     thick 
moustache,  now  addressing  Prince  Carl,  now  Prince 
Adalbert,  and  chatting  with  Count  Schleinitz.     He 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian  general, 
picklehaube,  frock,  sash,  and  tightly  strapped  over- 
alls.     Once  he  gave  an   inquiring    glance    at    the 
building,  as  if  puzzled  to  recognize  it.     During  this 
time  the  Crown  Prince  was  riding  towards  the  right 
of  the  line.     The  King,  after  a  delay  of  some  five 
or  six  minutes,  which  brought  the  time  up  to  eleven 
o'clock,  the   hour  named  for  the  review,  mounted 
his  horse,  a  tall,  stately  charger,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  great  train  of  generals  and 
chiefs,  rode  in  a  canter  up  the  allee  which  leads  to 
the  windmill,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  staff,  who  had  now  reached  the   ex- 
tremity of  the  line.     At  this  moment  there  was  not 
a  single  Frenchman  to  be  seen  about  the  course,  and 
very  few  indeed — some  half  a  dozen,  perhaps — among 
those  many  thousands  who  were  not  in  uniform,  and 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  English.     The  Crown 
Prince  received  the  King  on  the  right  of  his  line,  and 
at  the  instant  there  crashed  from  end  to  end  the  dis- 
Bonance  of  many  bands  playing  what  we  call  "  God 
save  the  Queen."     I  believe  the  Crown  Prince  re- 
ported to  His  Majesty  the  "morning  state"  of  the 
troops,  and  then  the  King,  with  his  son  close  at  hand, 
followed  by  some  500  or  GOO  officers,  passed  along 
the  front  from    right  to  left  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
The  enthusiasm  was  immense,  but  orderly.     I  could 
not  but  contrast  it  with  the  cries   of  "Vive  VEmpt 
reur  .'  "  and   the    waving  of  sword  blades,  the  dis- 
orderly marching,   and  the  scattered  cavalry  charges 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  witnessed  at  the  review  in 
1869.     The  roar  of  the  Germans  was  deep  and  lull 
of  thunder,  but  not  a  bayonet  quivered  in  the  ranks. 
His  Majesty  was  preceded  by  two  aides-de  camp  or 
equerries  a  hundred  yards  in  front.  An  enumeration 
of  the  names  of  those  who  followed  him  would  read 
like   some  pages    out   of  the    Almanach  de  Gotha. 
There  were  the  King  of  Wurtemherg,  Prince  William 
of  Wurtemherg,    Prince    Eugene  of  Wurtemherg, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Coburg,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Weimar,   the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  the  brother  of  Prince   Edward   of 
Saxe-Weimar,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,   Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  Prince  Carl 


of  Prussia,  Prince  Weid,  Prince  Pless,  Prince  Putbus, 
several  Princes  of  Bavaria,  forming  with  their  suites 
and  with  the  staff  officers  of  the  royal  and  princely 
head-quarters,  a  grand  calvary  regiment,  upwards 
of  600  strong. 

The  reader  may  try  to  imagine  the  scene  !  There 
was  only  one  thing  wanting — sunshine — to  make  a 
German,  at  least,  think  it  the  most  glorious  sight  in 
the  world.  Memorable  the  day  will  be  to  all  time. 
To  a  less  interested  spectator  it  was  a  spectacle  of 
grandeur  and  dignity,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
around  one  is  always  infectious.  Men's  eyes  filled 
and  flashed,  and  their  lips  trembled  as  they  spoke 
of  this  "historical  day,"  this  "colossal  work;" 
but  I  declare  there  was  nothing  like  wild  delight 
or  great  outward  exultation.  One  inspection  is  very 
like  another.  It  is  only  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  held  that  makes  the  difference.  When 
the  King,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  wave  of 
voices  and  the  brazen  clang  of  music,  turned  round 
the  left  flank  of  the  line,  the  cavalry  trumpets 
sounded  a  flourish,  and  then  the  distant  voices  of 
the  famous  Uhlans  reached  us.  The  Emperor-King 
returned  to  the  right  between  the  two  lines,  and 
galloped  down  to  the  ground  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  grand  stand  for  the  march  past,  which,  in  fact, 
began  before  he  passed  the  cavalry,  for  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  so  the  infantry  closed  up  to 
the  right,  and  almost  as  soon  as  His  Majesty  was  in 
his  place  the  march  began.  It  was  headed  by  his 
Imperial  Highness  Field  Marshal  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  and  Prince  Imperial  of  Germany,  Com» 
vmander  of  the  Third  Army,  by  which  Paris  was 
invested,  and  to  which  it  capitulated.  He  was. 
attended  by  General  von  Blumenthal,  Colonel  von 
Gottberg,  Count  Eulenberg,  Major  Dreskow,  Major 
Winterfeldt,  Count  Seckendorff,  Captain  Hahnke, 
Captain  Bissing,  Count  Schleinitz,  and  other  officers^ 
and  was  preceded  by  his  escort  under  Lieutenant 
von  Blumenthal.  At  11.20  he  saluted,  and  took  up 
his  post  on  the  left  hand,  and  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  King.  The  force  which  was  on  the  ground 
consisted  of  11,000  men  of  the  6th  corps  (Von 
Tuiupling),  11,000  men  of  the  11th  corps  (Von 
Schachtmeyer),  and  8,000  2nd  Bavarians  (Hartmann). 
They  were  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  before 
Paris — the  6th  on  the  right,  Bavarians  in  the  centre, 
and  the  11th  on  the  left.  The  6th,  therefore,  were 
the  first  to  march  past.  The  regiments  were  in 
battalion  column,  except  the  Pioneers,  who  marched 
in  close  columns  of  companies.  Each  corps  was 
complete  in  itself,  with  artillery  and  transport 
attached  to  it,  and  was  not  in  review  order. 

The  separate  corps  were  represented  by  single 
battalions  of  each  regiment,  but  some  regiments  were 
absent.  The  11th  division  (Gordon's)  was  repre- 
sented by  battalions  of  the  6th,  18th,  and  47th,  etc. ; 
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the  12th division  (Hoffman's)  by  the  22nd,  62nd,  etc., 
all  in  fine  order,  marching  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  compact  and  strong,  yet  light  and  quick. 
The  men  wore  their  boots  over  their  trousers.  They 
pai  sed  the  King  in  silence,  to  the  music  of  the  bands 
which  stood  opposite,  playing  the  Vomer  Einzug, 
or  the  march  which  was  played  for  the  entry  of  the 
Prussians  into  Paris  in  1814,  which  has  little  but 
historical  interest  at  all  to  recommend  it.  The  end 
of  this  corps  was  brought  up  by  four  zugs,  forming 
one  squadron  of  a  very  smart  regiment,  the  14th 
Hussars ;  by  four  batteries,  four  pack  waggons,  and 
an  ambulance  train.  The  Bavarians  came  next. 
Their  staff  had  a  very  pretty,  lightsome  air;  the 
uniform  light  blue  and  white  cocks'  plumes  in  the 
hat.  Their  military  attributes  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  Prussians.  They  do  not  march  so 
closely  or  so  well,  nor  are  they  such  big,  solid  men  ; 
but  then  their  term  of  service  is  short  for  good  drill, 
and  they  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  their 
health  as  their  northern  brethren.  Their  cavalry 
looked  well ;  some  squadrons  of,  I  think,  2nd  Uhlans, 
in  green  uniforms,  with  white  and  light  blue  lance 
pennons.  It  was  a  little  before  noon  when  they 
c;inie  up,  and  they  took  more  time  to  pass,  com- 
paratively, than  the  Prussians  who  preceded  them. 
The  King  never  moved  his  eyes  off  the  troops, 
except  when  he  spoke  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  to 
the  officers  who  joined  his  staff  as  the  regiments 
marched  past.  Count  Bismarck,  wh»  had  put  on 
his  helmet  of  steel  with  brass  mountings,  and  wore 
his  cuirassier  boots,  but  not  his  cuirass,  was  in  the 
crowd  of  officers  a  hundred  yards  away  or  more, 
and  did  not  approach  His  Majesty  during  the  march 
past.  The  Bavarians  were  closely  criticized,  and  I 
think  they  could  bear  it,  for  their  arms  were  in  very 
good  order,  and  their  marching,  if  not  so  crisp  as 
that  of  the  Gth,  was  infinitely  superior  in  British 
eyes  to  the  shamble  of  the  French.  The  Bavarian 
column  of  infantry  was  followed  by  four  pack 
waggons,  two  ambulances,  and  six  batteries,  moving 
six  guns  abreast,  and  was  closed  up  by  cavalry. 
At  12.20  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the  11th  were  heard 
over  the  crash  of  a  terrible  Bavarian  brass  band  on 
white  horses.  The  staff  of  the  11th  Army  Corps 
was  headed  by  its  General,  the  gallant  Von  Bose, 
who  was  badly  wounded  at  Worth,  and  had  only 
just  come  back  to  his  old  corps.  It  is  a  famous 
corps.  The  colours  of  the  regiments  are  tattered 
to  shreds.  All  the  men  are  young  and  sturdy,  and 
if  we  laugh  at  the  strut  of  the  officers  because  it  is 
novel  to  us,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  full  of  spirit. 
Wittich's  division,  the  22nd,  has  had  plenty  of 
fighting,  and  has  borne  it  well,  and  such  regiments 
as  the  83rd  and  the  Jagers  of  the  corps  are  not 
easily  to  be  excelled  in  soldierly  attributes.  As  the 
last  battalion  passed,  and  the  cavalry  came  in  view, 


I  noticed  the  Crown  Prince  had  all  of  a  sudden  dis- 
appeared, but  now  he  came  up  at  the  head  of  his 
own  squadron,  for  he  rode  in  front  of  the  8th 
Dragoons — an  admirably  horsed  and  well-appointed 
corps,  which  looked  all  the  better  for  seven  months' 
campaigning.  This  squadron  was  followed  by  the 
fifteen  Dragoon  detachments.  Then  came  the  end.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  to  one  o'clock.  The  last  man  of 
the  30,000  had  passed,  and  was  moving  across  the 
racecourse,  which  now  bristled  with  bayonets,  for 
the  columns  were  in  full  march  for  Paris. 

The  Emperor  then  turned  round  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  son  and  of  the  princes. 
What  a  day  for  him  !  News  was  coming  in  every 
moment  how  the  Parisians  were  getting  quiet,  and 
seemed  to  content  themselves  with  shouts  and  jeers, 
and  all  was  going  well.  In  1814  the  King  did  duty 
in  Paris,  with  his  battalion  of  the  Guard,  as  major. 
He  entered  it  again  in  1815.  He  has  been  twice 
the  guest  of  the  sovereign  who  is  now  his  prisoner, 
and  he  is  now  the  conqueror  of  this  boastful  and 
unhappy  capital.  The  pride  of  the  generals  and 
officers  around  me — natural  pride — rose  as  they 
saw  their  King  looking  after  his  legions,  which 
were  gradually  disappearing  in  the  tree -girt 
avenues ;  for  there  are  trees  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  yet,  and  there  was  great  congratulation 
all  round.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave.  The 
parade  was  over.  The  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince 
were  returning  to  Versailles,  and  already  the  heads 
of  the  columns  were  debouching  into  the  Avenue 
of  the  Grand  Army  and  round  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe.  I  had  to  ride  hard,  for  the  roads  were 
blocked  up,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  into 
Paris  in  time.  .  .  .  There  were  no  French 
to  be  seen  till  we  came  close  to  the  enceinte.  There 
they  stood  in  swarms  on  the  summits  of  mounds 
which  represent  such  abortive  labour — the  parapets 
of  earthworks  and  batteries — below  which  flowed 
the  bright  stream  of  Prussian  bayonets. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  men  easily  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  inevitable — when  once 
the  inevitable  is  known  to  be  such.  The 
quarter  of  the  capital  assigned  to  the  German 
troops  had  been  occupied  for  four  hours  by 
the  first  detachment  of  2,000  men  before  the 
main  body  arrived,  and  yet  no  serious  demon- 
stration of  enmity  had  been  provoked  by  their 
presence  and  their  manifest  weakness.  There 
was  some  anxiety,  however,  as  the  time  wore 
on,  for  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
any  long  delay,  and  there  were  many  who 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock    in   the  afternoon,   the 
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main  body  of  the  army  of  occupation  marched 
in  from  Longchamps.     The  same   evening  at 
half-past  seven  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Bordeaux,  which  announced  the  result  of  the 
vote  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  recorded 
above.       The    next    morning  (March  2nd)   at 
six    o'clock,    the  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs 
went  to  Versailles,  to  exchange  the  ratifications 
with  Count  Bismarck,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  all  the  necessary 
formalities    between     the    German     and    the 
French    Generals     were     concluded    for    the 
evacuation  of  the  city.     That  event  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  ;   and  when   the 
enemy  had  marched  out,  the  Government  issued 
a  proclamation  congratulating  the  capital  on 
the  calmness  with  which  it  had  borne  so  severe 
a  trial.27 

The  military  incidents  of  the  war,  including 
the  occupation   of  Paris,  and   the   enormous 
indemnity  of  two  hundred   millions    sterling 
exacted  by  Prussia,   are  wounds  which   time 
may  heal.      The  sacrifice  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine is  the  one  result  of  the  struggle  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.     If  it  were 
certain  that  the  advance  of  her  frontier  had 
no  other  effect  than  to    strengthen  Germany 
for  defence,  it  would  be  more  possible  to  view 
the  future  hopefully ;  but  of  this  no  one  who 
views  all  the  circumstances,  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as    military,    can   feel   assured.     The 
question  at  bottom,  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  one  of  race,  and  the  pressure  that 
was  felt  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine  is  certain 
to  be  felt  in  course  of  time  along  the  line  of 
the  Vosges  and  the  Moselle.     France  has  been 
troubled,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  ^the  earlier 
part  of  this  history,  by  her  dread  of  the  ex- 
pansive strength  of  the  German  people  (ante, 
vol.  L,  pp.  174  sqq.,  519,   521),  and  Europe 
generally   felt   something   of  the  same  dread 
when,  by  the  settlement  of  1815,  the  great 
Powers  insisted  on  arrangements,   as  regards 
Germany,  which  were  calculated  for  defensive 
aims  only ;  and  Fiance,  although  the  Vienna 
treaties  were  directed  against  her,  was  left  in  the 
state  in  which  she  was  found  by  the  war  of  1870. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  diplomatic  circular  of  the 
Delegate  Government,  her  frontier  on  the  north 
side,  bordering  on  Germany,  was  entirely  open. 


The    events    of   the    late    war    are   an  indis- 
putable   evidence    of  that    fact ;   and    while 
France  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  bases  of 
her  military  organization,  Germany  had  trans- 
formed herself  into  an  absolute  military  unity 
under  the  personal  and  direct  action    of  the 
chief  who  commands,  and  with  military  ser- 
vice obligatory  upon  all.      The  question  there- 
fore must  arise,  whether  France  or  Germany 
is   the   more   menacing    Power ;   and    if   the 
problem  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe 
were  ever  seriously  revived,  there  could  be  but 
one  answer  to  the  doubt.     How  Germany  is 
better  protected  by  the  advance  of  her  frontier 
is  not,  indeed,  easily  explained.     In  case  of  an 
invasion,  the  occupied  tei-ritory  would  be  the 
territory  recently  annexed  to  Germany,   and 
the  seat  of  hostilities  would  be  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  province  into  another.     So  far 
from    the    sacrifice    of  Alsace   and   Lorraine 
having  settled  the  future  relations  of  France 
and  Germany,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  unsettled  every  question  which  the 
issue   of  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
might  otherwise  have  closed  definitively.     In 
this   view   of  the  case,  the  result  of  th ;  war 
goes   far   to  justify  the  jealous  dread  which 
gave  rise  to  it. 

The  promptness  of  the  vote  at  Bordeaux 
took    the     Germans    by    surprise.       It    was 
rumoured  at  the  time  that  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  his  staff  were  to  have  occupied  the 
Tuileries  on  the  3rd,  and  that  a  grand  review 
was  to  have  been  held  on  the    Place   de  la 
Concorde.     This  programme,  if  it  existed,  was 
superseded  by  the  order  to  evacuate  the  city, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  army 
of  occupation  began  to  assemble  and  fall  into 
column  for  this  purpose.     At  half-past  eight 
the  troops  began  to  move,  and  then  broke  from 
the  ranks  lusty  cheers  such  as  Frenchmen  are 
unaccustomed   to    hear.      They   had    entered 
Paris  by  different  routes  ;  they  all  marched 
out  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.     Every  pre- 
caution had  again  been  taken  by  the  French 
as  well  as  the  German  authorities  to  prevent 
a  collision  with  the  people,  and  the  incidents 
that  occurred,   trivial  as   they  were,   proved 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  anxiety.     The 
last  infantry  of  the  regular  column  had  passed 
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out,  leaving  a  single  battalion  and  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  to  keep  all  Paris  from  pressing  on 
the  retreating  troops,  until  the  Avenue  should 
be  clear.  The  roughs — for  we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  true  people  of  Paris — began  to 
gather  confidence  as  they  saw  the  last  glitter 
of  the  bayonets  disappear  beyond  the  arch : 
cat-calls  and  derisive  cries  were  heard,  and  a 
few  stones  were  thrown.  The  dragoons  halted 
and  faced  the  mob,  forming  a  semicircle, 
around  which  one  or  two  of  their  number 
were  always  patrolling.  "  It  was  difficult  to 
know  why  they  waited,  until  there  came  in 
swiftly  from  side  streets  other  small  parties  of 
the  same  regiment,  and  ransred  themselves 
beside  their  waiting  comrades.  One  more 
whirl  round  the  semicircle,  and  the  last  Ger- 
mans were  close  together  to  leave  Paris.  Just 
then  a  carriage  drove  up  from  a  side-street, 
containing  three  German  officers  in  undress 
uniform,  who  seemed  to  be  about  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  column.  They  looked  so  de- 
fenceless that  the  roughs  had  no  hesitation  in 
pelting  them  with  stones  and  dirt.  But  they 
drove  quickly,  two  or  three  dragoons  detached 
themselves  from  the  main  body  to  sweep 
round  outside  the  carriage,  and  the  last  act  of 
the  officers  was  to  kiss  their  hands  to  Paris  as 
they  passed  under  the  arch.     Once  a  dragoon 


dashed  back  at  the  whistling  crowd  with 
hard-set  face  and  waving  sword,  but  he  was 
recalled  in  an  instant,  and  brought  before  his 
officer,  who  seemed  to  reprimand  him."  The 
French  gendarmerie  at  the  same  time  came 
up,  and  closed  their  ranks  before  the  arch,  to 
prevent  any  further  exit. 

Instead  of  a  review  in  Paris,  there  was  a 
second  review  at  Longchamps  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  the  description  of  which  would  resemble 
that  of  any  other  inspection  and  march  past. 
As  the  troops  defiled  before  the  Emperor, 
who  stood  facing  the  grand  stand,  with  his 
back  to  Paris,  they  marched  down  towards 
the  windmill,  and  then  to  their  quarters  in  the 
lines.  When  all  was  over,  the  Emperor,  with 
the  heir  of  his  glory,  returned  to  Versailles. 
The  dream  of  his  life,  and  the  desire  of  his 
country,  were  now  accomplished  facts,  France 
lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  the  task  which 
he  had  commenced  when  he  drew  the  sword 
in  1866,  and  gave  his  troops  their  first  lesson 
in  the  Danish  war,  was  happily  ended.  If  his 
last  words  that  night  were  like  those  which 
Henry  Bolingbroke  addressed  to  his  son,  (II. 
Hen.  IV.,  act  iv.,  sc.  v.,)  they  were  such  as  the 
attitude  of  Europe,  half  stunned  by  the  event 
—half  doubtful  of  its  final  issue— might  well 
have  justified. 
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1  This  is  no  matter  01  vague  surmise.  On  the  26  th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  "League  of  the  South"  revealed  its  existence  at 
Marseilles  by  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Con- 
federation. Its  object  was  to  create  a  small  republic,  composed 
of  five  departments  of  the  Basin  of  the  Rhine   and  o  f  Algeria. 

It  was  founded  by  the  "  International." 

2  Cluseret  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  at  Lyons,  as  recorded 
in  a  previous  chapter  (ante,  p.  89,  and  notes  18  to  23,  pp.  94,  95). 

3  Here  M.  Dussieux  declares  the  financial  disorder  (gas- 
pillage)  during  the  war,  both  under  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic,  was  "  prodigious,"  owing  to  the  scandalous  waste  and 
disgraceful  speculations.  This  fact  has  been  established  by  evi- 
dence given  before  the  commissions  of  inquiry. 

4  Ce  que  nous  avonsvu  depuis  le  4  Septemhre,  1870,  jusqu'au 
le  7  Fevrier,  1871,  n'etait  pas  plus  la  republique  que  la  monarchie : 
c'etait  la  dictature  d'un  groupe,  dictature  nes  d'une  catas- 
trophe.—  Vingt  Mois  de  Presidency,  attributed  to  M.  Thiers. 

5  The  character  of  the  Assembly  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  referred  to,  its  subsequent  action  in  the  strife  of  parties, 
and  its  relations  with  M.  Thiers,  combine  to  give  a  high  degree 
of  historical  interest  to  its  terms.     It  is  therefore  subjoined  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  National  Defence  decrees, — Art.  1. 
The  electoral  colleges  are  convoked  to  elect  a  National  Assembly 
on  Sunday,  February  5th,  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  8th  ol  February,  in  the  other  Departments. 
Art.  2.  In  the  Departments,  or  portions  of  Departments,  where 
by  reason  of  the  war,  or  from  other  causes,  the  vote  cannot  be 
taken  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  day  of  voting  will  be  appointed 
by  an  order  of  the  Prefect,  if  the  vote  can  be  taken  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  but  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly  itself  should  the  vote  not  be  able  to  be  taken  until 
after  meeting.     Art.  3.  The  election  will  take  place  by  De- 
partment, by  ticket  inscribed  witli  a  list  of  members  for  whom 
they  wish  to  vote,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  15th  of 
March,   1849.      Each    Department  will   elect  the   number    of 
Deputies  determined  by  thi  table  annexed  to  the  decree  of  the 
15th  of  September,  1870.     Art.  4.  Eligibility  will  be  regulated 
conformably  to  the  dispositions  of  clause  4  of  the  law  of  the  15th 
of  March,  1849.    Nevertheless,  the  disqualification  created  by 
Article  84,  of  a  paid  public  functionary  as  a  deputy,  will  be  sus- 
pended   until  a  contrary  decision  of  the  Assembly,  without, 
however,  permitting  the  official  pay  to  be  added  to  that  allowed 
to  him  as  a  deputy.    Art,  5.  Article  91,  relative  to  the  option  per- 
mitted to  Deputies  elected  for  several  Departments,  and  Articles 
96  and  97  (paragraph  2  relative  to  payment  of  Deputies)  of  the 
law  of  the  15th  of  March,  1849,  will  be  put  in  force.    Art.  6. 
Those  citizens  regularly  inscribed  in  the  electoral  lists  at  the  time 
of  the  vote  will  take  part  in  the  elections,  as  well  as  those  whose 
claims  shall  be  admitted  before  the  close  of  the  election.  At  Paris 
all  claims  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  with- 
out preliminary  decision  by  the  municipal  commission.     In  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Seine,  or  where   the  electol'3  havs  taken 
refuge  in  Paris  and  in  the  Departments,  the  claims  will  be  decided 
upon  by  the  municipal  commission  without  appeal.     Art.  7.  The 
election  will  last  only  one  day.   The  poll  will  be  opened  at  8  a.m. 
and  close  at  6  p.m.     It   will   be  held  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  the  chief  town. 
Nevertheless,  should   circumstances    render    it  necessary,    the 
district  made  by  a  public  decree  of  the  Prefect  may  be  divided 
into  sections  on  the  eve   of  the  elections.     These  elections  will 
be  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  the  district  where  the  vote  is  to 
be  taken.     Art.  8.  The  vote  will  be  taken  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  actually  in  force ;  nevertheless,  Articles  56,  63,  64,  65,  and 
66  of  the  law  of  the  15th  of  March,  1849,  relative  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  ballot  shall  be  taken,  will  be  applied.      The  second 
ballot  of  Article65willbe  taken  thefourthday  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  first  ballot.     Art.  9.  Soldiers  under  arms 
will  vote  at  the  election  of  Deputies  in  those  Departments  where 
they    are   registered    as  voters.    The  first  six  paragraphs  of 
Article  62  of  the   law  of  the  15th  of  March,  1849,   will  be  ob- 
served.    Soldiers  in  the  field,  or  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
a  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  will  vote  as  the  chief  of  the  corps 
or  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  may  arrange.    Art  10.  The 


Assembly  will  decide  about  the   election?   in  Algeria  and    the 
Colonies.     Art.  11.  The  Assembly  will  meet  at  Bordeaux  on  the 
12th  of  February. — Done  at  Paris,  January  29th,  1871. 
"(Signed),     "General  Trochu,    Ernest  Picard, 

"Jules  Favre,  Eugene  Pelletan, 

"J.   Ferry,  Garnier-Pages, 

"J.  Simon,  E.  Arago." 

6  It  is  not  unimportant  to  the  truth  of  history  to  state  that  the 
Delegate  Government  had  acted  on    the   same   principle  before 
there  was  any  question  of  the  armistice  or  the  elections.     On  the 
20th  of  January  a  decree  was  issued  which  deposed  a  number  ot 
magistrates  on   no  other  ground   than  that  they  were  indebted 
for  their  commissions  to  the  Imperial   regime.    This  document, 
signed   by  Gambctta,    Cremieux,    Glais-Bizoin,    and    Admiral 
Fourichon,  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,    and  was  thus  worded : 
"  Considering  that  in  1852,  .after   the   crime  of  December  2nd, 
when   an    usurping  power    violated    all    laws,    broke    up    the 
Assembly   of  Representatives   of  the  People,   and   crushed  the 
Republican  Constitution,  certain  judges  who  should  have  been 
the  guardians  of  the  law  associated  themselves  with   the  odious 
persecutions   of  the    tyrant,    and    aided    him    to  proscribe   the 
enemies  of  his  usurpation  and  the  friends  of  the  Republic  ;  con- 
sidering that  these  men,  they  being  magistrates  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  justice,  consented   to  act  on  political   commissions, 
and  pronounced  sentences  unknown  to  the  law  against  citizens 
whom  they  did  not  so  much  as  call  upon  for  their  defence;  and 
considering  that   they    transported    to    Cayence    numbers  of 
citizens  who  were  altogether  free  from  reproach ;  considering 
that  they   thereby  devoted   to  ruin  and  death  a  considerable 
number  of  staunch  friends  of  the  country,  and  reduced  their 
families  to  misery  and  despair ;    considering  that  no  crime,  no 
misdemeanour,  was  committed  by  these  victims  of  pitiless  wrath, 
and  that  the  most  culpable  among  them,   in  the  eyes  of  the 
Commissioners,  were  those  who  rose  to  defend  or  avenge   the 
Constitution  committed  to  their  guardianship,  and  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  condemned  not  for  any  acts,  bu 
for  republican  opinions ;  considering  that  our  first  resolution, 
founded  on  the  just  law  proclaimed  in  1790,  enacting  that 
citizens  should  not  be   taken  from  their   natural  judges  to  ba 
judged  by  any  eommission ;  that  the  Republic  of  1870,  founded 
upon  right  and  law,  ought  by  a  memorable  example  to  revive 
this  protective  principle,  and  vindicate  the  majesty  of  justice-^- 
we  decree  that  the  following  judges  shall  be  dismissed  from  their 
seats,  and  expelled  from  the  corporation  of  magistrates:  [Here 
follow  the  names  of  twelve  judges.] 

7  The  exact  words  of  the  recital  preceding  the  famous  electoral 
decree  of  the  Delegate  Government,  dated  the  31st  of  January, 
were  as  follows : — "  Whereas  it  is  just  that  all  the  accomplices 
of  the  regime  which  commenced  by  the  crime  of  the  2nd  of 
December,  to  close  with  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  bequeathing 
to  France  ruin  and  invasion,  should  be  momentarily  struck  by 
the  same  political  downfall  as  the  dynasty  Which  is  for  ever 
accursed,  and  of  which  they  were  the  guilty  instruments;  and 
whereas  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  responsibility 
which  they  have  incurred  in  aiding  and  taking  part,  with  the 
ex- Emperor's  connivance,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
acts  of  his  Government,  which  have  placed  the  country  In 
danger,"  etc.  It  then  proceeded  substantially  as  in  the  text. 
A  separate  decree  prescribed  the  electoral  arrangements.  There 
was  to  be  but  one  day's  voting,  commencing  at  7  a.m.  and  closing 
at  7  p.m.  Every  elector  was  to  vote  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
canton  by  a  ticket  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  whom  he  voted.  Nevertheless,  the  Prefect  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  divide  the  canton  into  two  or  three  cir- 
cumscriptions. In  this  case  the  vote  for  each  of  the  sections 
would  be  taken  in  the  commune  which  should  be  specially  in- 
dicated. Members  of  the  families  which  had  reigned  over  France 
since  1789  were  declared  to  be  ineligible.  Tiie  persons  comprised 
in  one  of  the  first  two  categories  of  Art.  79  of  the  law  of  the 
15th  and  18th  of  March,  1849,  and  in  the  regulations  of  Art.  31 
of  the  same  law,  were  also  made  incapable  of  being  elected  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  decrees  were  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Delegate  Government. 
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8  Oi  course  the  journals  wore  not  all  ot  one  mind  in  tliis  view 
of  the  case.  The  Gazette  Frauvaise  said  emphatically,  "Gam- 
betta  is  right,  and  Jules  Favre  is  wrong.  It  is,  indeed,  unheard 
of  that  Favre,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  Paris  for  four  months 
and  a  half,  and  who  must  have  been  unaware  of  the  position  of 
our  armies,  has  thought  fit  to  make  any  arrangements.  He 
ought  to  have  summoned  one  member  of  the  Delegation.'' 

9  The  communication  mentioned  in  the  text  ran  as  follows  : — 
'  At  the  very  moment  when  the   Convention  of  the  28th  of 

January  was  notified  to  the  Delegate  Government,  a  double 
strategical  movement  was  taking  place.  On  one  side,  the  Army 
of  the  East  was  operating,  while  on  the  other  General  Garibaldi, 
who  had  received  reinforcements  numbering  50,000  men,  com- 
menced a  diversion  in  force  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  advancing 
towards  Dole  and  the  Forest  of  Chana.  Had  this  movement 
ended  as  successfully  as  it  began,  the  Prussian  troops  might 
have  been  placed  in  a  very  critical  situation  between  two  fires. 
At  this  moment  the  Army  of  the  East  suspended  its  operations, 
and  the  army  of  General  Garibaldi  halted  within  three  kilo- 
metres of  Dole,  which  had  been  almost  completely  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.  During  the  two  following  days,  while  the  French 
Generals  were  negotiating  with  the  enemy  to  clear  up  what 
seemed  to  be  a  misunderstanding,  the  enemy  continued  to  ad- 
vance, sending  considerable  reinforcements  against  Garibaldi, 
occupied  important  positions,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
French  army  to  pursue  the  original  plan.  When  the  full  text 
of  the  armistice  became  known,  General  Garibaldi  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  Dijon  and  to  fallback  upon  Macon,  and  the  Army 
of  the  East  was  compelled  to  enter  Swiss  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  24th  corps,  forming  the  left  wing,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy." 

10  The  proclamation  of  the  Government  of  Defence,  annul- 
ling M.  Gambetta's  decree  of  proscription  : — "Frenchmen, — 
Paris  has  laid  down  its  arms  when  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
It  had  been  told  to  '  hold  out  for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  will 
deliver  you.'  It  resisted  for  five  months,  and,  despite  of  heroic 
efforts,  the  Departments  have  not  been  able  to  succour  it.  Paris 
resigned  itself  to  the  most  cruel  privations ;  it  accepted  ruin, 
disease,  and  exhaustion.  During  a  whole  month  shells  have 
poured  into  the  city,  slaying  women  and  children.  For  upwards 
of  six  weeks  the  few  grammes  of  bad  bread  distributed  to  each 
inhabitant  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  maintain  life ;  and,  when 
thus  vanquished  by  the  most  inexorable  necessity,  the  great 
city  comes  to  a  standstill,  in  order  not  to  condemn  2,000,000 
inhabitants  to  the  most  horrible  catastrophe  ;  when,  profiting  by 
its  remnant  of  strength,  it  treats  with  the  enemy  instead  of 
submitting  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  the  Government  oi 
the  National  Defence  is  accused  elsewhere  of  culpable  levity,  is 
denounced  and  repudiated.  Let  France  judge  us,  and  all  those 
who  but  yesterday  were  prodigal  in  their  protestations  of  friend- 
ship and  respect,  but  who  to-day  insult  us.  We  would  not  take 
notice  of  their  attacks  if  duty  did  not  command  us  to  hold  with 
a  firm  hand,  even  to  the  last  moment,  the  helm  which  the  people 
of  Paris  intrusted  to  us  in  the  hour  of  tempest.  We  will  fulfil 
that  duty.  When  at  the  end  of  January  we  resigned  ourselves 
to  an  effort  to  make  terms,  it  was  very  late.  We  had  flour  only 
for  ten  days,  and  we  knew  that  the  devastation  -of  the  country 
rendered  revictualling  very  uncertain.  Those  who  now  declaim 
against  us  will  never  know  the  anguish  we  have  endured.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  to  conceal  our  anxieties,  and  to  approach 
the  enemy  witli  resolution—  with  an  appearance  of  readiness 
still  to  fight,  and  of  possessing  ample  provisions.  What  we 
desired  was  this,  above  all  things,  to  usurp  no  rights.  To 
France  alone  it  belonged  to  dispose  of  herself.  We  desired  to 
reserve  that  right  to  her.  It  cost  protracted  efforts  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  her  sovereignty.  It  forms  the  most  important 
feature  of  our  treaty.  We  have  preserved  to  the  National  Guard 
its  liberty  and  its  arms.  If,  notwithstanding  our  efforts,  we  have 
been  unable  to  exempt  the  army  and  the  Garde  Mobile  from  the 
operation  of  the  rigorous  laws  of  war,  at  least  we  have  preserved 
them  from  a  captivity  in  Germany  and  confinement  in  an 
intrenched  camp  under  Prussian  muskets.  We  are  reproached 
with  not  having  consulted  the  Delegation  at  Bordeaux,  but  it 
overlooked    that  we    were  enclosed  within  an  iron  circle  that 


we  were  unable  to  break  through.  It  is  moreover  tbrgotten  that 
every  passing  day  rendered  more  terrible  the  catastrophe  ot 
famine,  and  yet  we  maintained  the  discussion,  contesting  the 
ground  inch  by  inch  for  six  days,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Parte, 
ignorant  of  their  real  situation,  and  influenced  only  by  a  generous 
ardour,  demanded  to  bo  led  out  to  tight.  We  have,  then,  yielded 
to  an  inevitable  necessity.  We  have  by  the  convocation  of  the 
Assembly  stipulated  for  an  armistice  at  a  time  when  the  armies 
which  might  have  succoured  us  had  been  driven  back  far  from 
us.  One  army  only  still  held  out,  at  least  so  we  believed. 
Prussia  demanded  the  surrender  of  Belfort.  We  refused,  and 
on  that  account,  in  order  to  protect  the  fortress,  we  for  some 
days  reserved  the  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  army 
which  was  endeavouring  to  relieve  it.  But — we  knew  it  not — 
it  was  too  late.  Cutintwoby  the  German  armies,  Bourbaki, 
notwithstanding  his  heroism,  could  no  longer  resist,  and,  after 
the  generous  act  of  despair  to  which  he  yielded,  his  troops  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  Convention  of  January  28th 
has,  therefore,  compromised  no  interest,  and  Paris  alone  has 
been  sacrificed.  It  does  not  murmur.  It  renders  homage  to 
the  valour  of  those  who  have  fought  afar  off  with  a  view  to  its 
relief.  It  does  not  even  accuse  him  who  to-day  is  so  unjust  and 
so  rash,  the  Minister  of  War,  who,  on  January  18th,  thwarted 
General  Chanzy's  desire  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  ordered  him 
to  retire  behind  the  Mayenne.  No.  All  was  useless,  and  wo 
must  yield.  But  our  honour  is  maintained,  and  we  will  not 
permit  that  to  be  tarnished.  We  have  summoned  France  to 
elect  freely  an  Assembly  which  at  this  supreme  crisis  will  make 
known  its  will.  We  recognise  in  no  one  a  right  to  impose  a 
decision  upon  it  either  for  peace  or  for  war.  A  nation  attacked 
by  a  powerful  enemy  fights  to  the  last  extremity;  but  it  is 
always  the  judge  of  the  moment  when  resistance  ceases  to  be 
possible.  That  is  what  we  shall  be  told  by  the  country  when  it 
is  consulted  upon  its  own  fate.  In  order  that  its  will  may  be 
imposed  upon  all  as  a  law  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  the 
sovereign  expression  of  the  free  suffrage  of  all.  Now  we  do  not 
admit  that  arbitrary  restrictions  can  be  imposed  upon  that 
suffrage.  We  have  fought  against  the  Empire  and  its  practices, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  revive  them  by  instituting  a  system  ot 
official  candidates  by  means  ot  elimination.  Great  mistakes  may 
have  been  committed,  and  heavy  responsibilities  may  flow  there- 
from ;  nothing  can  be  more  true,  but  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country  efface  everything  by  its  extreme  need  ;  and  moreover, 
by  lowering  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  mere  party  actors  to 
proscribe  our  former  antagonists,  we  should  have  the  shame  and 
the  sorrow  of  wounding  those  who  have  fought  and  bled  by  our 
sides.  To  recall  the  memories  of  past  dissensions  at  a  time  when 
the  enemy  treads  our  blood-stained  soil  is  to  retard  by  their 
rancours  the  great  task  of  the  deliverance  ot  the  country.  We 
regard  principles  as  superior  to  expedients.  We  do  not  wish 
that  the  first  decree  of  convocation  of  the  Republican  Assembly 
in  1871  should  be  an  act  of  mistrust  directed  against  the  electors. 
To  them  belongs  the  sovereignty;  let  them  exercise  it  without 
weakness,  and  the  country  may  be  saved.  The  Government  of 
the  National  Defence  regrets,  then,  and  annuls,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  the  decree  illegally  issued  by  the  Delegation  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  it  calls  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  vote  without  ostracism 
for  the  representatives  who  may  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
worthiest  ot  France.  Vive  la  Republiqxie!  Vive  la  France. 
"  The  Members  of  the  Government, — 

" General  Trochu,      Eugene  Pelletan, 
"Jules  Favre,  Ernest  Picard, 

"Jules  Ferry,  Emmanuel  Arago, 

"Garnier  Pages. 
"  The  Ministers,— 

"Dorian,  General  Le  Flo, 

"J.  Magnin,  F.  Herold. 

"Paris,  Feb.  4th,  1871." 

11  "Ma  conscience,"  M.  Gambetta  wrote  on  the  Gth  of 
February,  "me  fait  un  devoir  de  resigner  mes  fonctions  de 
membre  d'un  gouvernement  avec  lequel  je  ne  suis  plus  en 
communication  d'idees  ni  d'esperance.'' 

18  The  decree  which  postponed  the  Paris  elections  ran  as 
follows :— "  The  Government  of  the  National  Defence,  con- 
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sickling'  that  numerous  complaint',  have  bi  en  made  of  the  short- 
ness of  I  lie  notice  given  of  the  elections  for  Paris,  considering 
that  the  postponement  of  those  elections  until  February  the 
8th  will  cause  no  inconvenience,  as  it  can  cause  no  delay  in  the 
meeting-  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  decrees : — 
1.  The  elections  for  Paris,  previously  appointed  for  Sunday, 
February  5th,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  8th.  2.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree.  (Dated  Paris,  Feb.  2nd,  1871,  and  signed) 
General  Trochu,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry,  Gamier-Pages,  E. 
Arago,  E.  Pclletan,  E.  Picard." 

1:1  M.  Dussieux,  pp.  24.3,  24G. 

'«  Ibid,  p.  246. 

15  A  correspondent  oi  the  Times  (February  18th,  1871),  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  first  public  gathering  of  the  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux.  Gambetta  did  not  appear.  Jules  Favre,  Garnier- 
Pages,  Emmanuel  Arago,  Eugene  Pelletan,  Jules  Simon,  Esqui- 
ros,  and  other  celebrities,  attracted  but  little  attention,  com- 
pared with  the  notice  bestowed  on  M.  Thiek.s.  "  Only  once," 
he  says,  "  did  the  Assembly  work  itself  up  even  into  momentary 
excitement,  but  there  was  something  like  a  murmur — not 
exactly  of  applause,  but  rather  betokening  suddenly  awakened 
interest  and  curiosity,  when  a  very  picturesquely  dressed  figure 
came,  with  slow  and  stately  steps,  into  the  room,  and  to  every 
mouth  rose  simultaneously  that  once  wonder-working  name, 
'Garibaldi.'  I  mean  picturesque  in  comparison  with  the 
prosaic  frock-coats  and  chimney-pot  hats  by  which  be  was  sur- 
rounded. Garibaldi  wore  a  gray  high-crowned  felt  hat,  conically 
shaped — which  he  kept,  singularly  enough,  on  his  head  all 
through  the  debate,  being  the  only  deputy  not  uncovered — a 
loose  blue  poncha,  which,  when  throwi.  back  over  one  shohlder, 
revealed  the  famous  historical  red  shirt,  and  round  his  neck  a 
large  red  silk  scarf.  In  this  unparliamentary  costume,  joined  to 
his  unkempt  gray  hair  and  gray  whiskers  and  beard,  his  earnest 
yet  mild  face,  and  bright  truthful  eye,  he  certainly  looked  the 
most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque,  personage  in 
the  room.  After  the  first  buzz,  however,  he  attracted  very  little 
attention,  and  I  scarcely  saw  a  deputy  even  speak  to  him  until 
M.  Esquiros  came  up,  and,  warmly  shaking  hands  with  him, 
took  a  place  by  his  side,  which  he  retained  during  the  whole 
of  the  debate." 

16  On  the  same  day,  probably  on  returning  to  his  hotel, 
Garibaldi  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
resigning  his  command  : — "  Having  heen  honoured  hy  the 
National  Government  with  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Vosges,  and  seeing  that  my  mission  is  concluded,  I  tender 
my  resignation.    I  salute  you.—  (Signed),  G.  Garibaldi." 

To  this  simple  and  dignified  note  the  Government  replied  : — 
•'  General, — The  Minister  has  sent  in  a  letter,  in  which  you 
resign  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges.  In  accepting 
that  resignation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  the  country,  and  to  express  its  regret.  France 
will  not  forget,  General,  that  you  have  fought  gloriously  with 
her  children  in  defence  of  her  territory  and  for  the  Republican 
cause.  Accept  our  cordial  and  fraternal  greeting-.  (Signed), 
Jules  Simon,  Arago,  Pelletan,  Gamier- Pages,  Le  Flo,  Minister 
of  War." 

At  the  very  time  when  Garibaldi  felt  it  necessary  to 
assert  his  dignity  by  retiring  from  the  service  of  France,  there 
was  a  popular  cry  in  Paris  that  he  ought  to  be  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as  being  more  than  a  patriot — a  man  of 
universal  sympas! 

17  Similar  to  this  was  the  incident  mentioned  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  apropos  of  an  election  ticket  inscribed 
"  Moi,  Bismarck,  Guillaume!"  Asking  a  barber  whether  he 
had  voted,  he  laughed  at  the  notion  :  "  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
as  vote  in  my  life,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I  had,  do  you  know  whom  I 
should  have  voted  for?  Bismarck,  e'est  le  Christ  de  notre 
epoch." 

18  This  almost  incredible  fact  is  stated  by  the  same  correspond- 
ent who  mentions  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

19  As  the  author  of  Vingt  Mois  de  Presidence  has  thus  repre- 
sented the  incident  (pp.  18,  19),  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 


•m  mi  i  thai  tie'  danger  oi  t lie  situation  is  a  little  exaggerated. 
Still,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the  .excita- 
bility of  the  French  character,  and  we  need  not  begrudge  M 
Thiers — a  truly  great  man,  with  all  his  faults — whatever  glory 
accrues  to  him  for  the  tact  with  which  he  ruled  the  storm  thus 
suddenly  raised. 

20  That  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  im- 
portant vote  cf  the  Assembly,  the  words  of  the  original  are 
subjoined:  "  Les  representants  du  peuple  soussignes  proposent 
a  1'Asseinblee  nationale  la  resolution  suivante  :  M.  Thiers  est 
nomme  chef  du  Pouvoir  Executif  de  la  Republique  Franchise, 
il  c.rerccra  cex  fonetions  sous  le  controle  de  VAssemblie 
nationale,  et  avec  le  concours  des  Ministres  qu'il  aura 
choisis  et  qu'il  presidcray 

21  It  is  on  record  that  M.  Thiers  did  not  consent  to  the  terms 
of  the  preliminaries  until  the  protracted  negotiations  had  ended 
in  a  stormy  scene.  He  was  almost  on  the  point  of  accepting 
war  before  yielding  Metz.  He  went  to  the  Emperor-King, 
appealed  to  the  Crown  Prince,  argued,  and  expostulated,  and 
resisted,  but  the  Chancellor  would  have  Metz.  At  length  Count 
Bismarck  became  impatient  of  delay,  and  insisted  on  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  or  the  close  of  the  discussion.  In  his  words, 
war  would  then  begin  to  rage  between  the  German  troops  and 
whatever  they  could  find  to  fight.  M.  Thiers  had  no  choice  but 
to  sign.  When  all  was  over,  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  Crown 
Prince.  They  embraced  tenderly,  and  the  father  and  son  wept 
for  joy  and  thankfulness. — Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  at  Versailles. 

22  This  remark  is  made  by  the  author  of  the  Guerre  des  Com- 
muneux  de  Paris,  who  copied  the  placard  when  it  appeared. 

23  If  the  Assembly  was  "  Sovereign,"  the  deposition  of  the 
Imperial  dynasty  at  this  famous  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly- 
was  a  legal  confirmation  of  the  decheance  pronounced  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  pave  on  the  4  th  of  September,  as  M.  Thiers 
has  contended.  But  this  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Assembly  is  one  that  is  certain  to  be  sharply  debated.  M.  Thiers 
himself,  in  this  speech,  denies  that  it  is  "  constituent."  In  what 
sense,  then,  is  it  sovereign  ?  Must  M.  Thiers  obey  its  man- 
dates ?  Then  he  cannot  dissolve  it,  and  appeal  to  the  country 
in  the  event  of  any  emergency  rendering  that  course  desirable. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  legal  constitution  defining  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  exists, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Assembly  was  elected  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  terms  with  a  victorious  enemy. 

24  M.  Keller's  protest  had  been  previously  signed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  lost  provinces,  and  was  to  the  following 
effect:  "  Vos  freres  d' Alsace  et  de  Lorraine,  separes  en  ce 
moment  de  la  famillc  commune,  conserveront  a  la  France, 
abscntc  de  lours  foyer,  tine  affection  filiale  jusqu'au  jour  oil 
elle  vendra  y  reprendre  sa  place."  The  same  day  (March  1st) 
one  of  the  signatories  of  this  declaration,  M,  Kuss,  the  Mayor 
of  Strasburg,  died  at  Bordeaux  from  excess  of  grief. —  Vingt 
Mois  de  Presidence,  p.  24. 

26  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  from  whose  observations  the 
account  in  the  text  of  the  entry  of  the  German  troops  and  the 
review  at  Longchamps  is  substantially  derived. 

20  The  extract  which  follows  in  tiie  text  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original.  The  present  tense  has 
been  uniformly  altered  to  the  past,  and  a  few  sentences  omitted  or 
slightly  modified  for  obvious  reasons.  The  loiter  quoted  from 
will  be  found  in  the   Times  of  March  2nd,  1871. 

27  It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  related,  that  the  Prussian  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  was  managed  with  extreme  care  on  both  sides  that  no 
unnecessary  provocation  should  be  given.  There  were  some 
menacing  incidents,  as  when  the  sound  of  the  German  band,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  few  officers  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuderies, 
drew  forth  howls  and  execrations  from  the  assembled  mob.  All 
such  manifestations,  however,  were  discountenanced  by  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  population,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
firmly  kept  by  the  serried  ranks  of  the  troops  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  was,  after  all,  but  slight  satisfaction  that  the  German 
army  received  from  its  few  hours'  occupation  of  a  quarter  of  the 
capital  which  had  been  prepared  like  a  tomb  for  its  reception. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

THE   NATIONAL   GUARD   AND    THE    REVOLUTION 
OF   MARCH    18th. 

Proudhon  and  the  Social  Revolution — The  desolation  of  France 
by  Socialistic  doctrines — Tempest-tossed  Paris — The  idea 
of  Federalism — -French  and  American  Republicanism  con- 
trasted— Pity  for  the  dupes  of  Utopia — Condition  of  the 
Capital  in  the  early  days  of  March— The  Secret  "Central 
Committee  "  and  the  guns — Proclamation  of  the  Govern- 
ment— Increasing  gravity  of  the  Insurrection — General 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  appointed  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Seine — Meeting  on  the  8th  of  March 
— Increase  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  Capital — Proclamation 
by  the  Delegates  of  the  National  Guard— Suppression  of  the 
Communist  Press — The  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux — 
Debate  on  its  removal  to  Versailles— Arrival  of  M.  Thiers  in 
Paris— Organization  of  the  National  Guard,  and  meeting  of 
Delegates — Council  of  War— Resolve  to  attack  the  Insur- 
gents at  Montmartre— A  last  appeal  to  the  citizens  and 
the  National  Guard — Military  dispositions  to  re-capture  the 
cannon— March  18th:  Triumph  of  the  Insurrection — Murder 
of  Generals  Lecomte  and  Thomas—"  Principles  and  ideas 
of  the  Proletariat,"  as  set  forth  by  themselves— Last  attempts 
of  the  Government — Paris  abandoned  to  its  fate — Election 
of  the  Commune. 

It  was  the  conceit  of  Proudhon  that  France 
had  been  slowly  dying  during  the  whole 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  In 
1848  she  was  dead,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was 
simply  chosen  to  be  her  testamentary  executor. 
It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  corpse  was 
decently  interred,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
corrupt  above  ground,  and  poison  the  atmos- 
phere. "  Rome,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
the  Rhine,  kneeling  upon  her  coffin,  intoned 
her  de  Prqfundis  ! "  ] 

Proudhon  was  more  than  a  philosopher  ;  his 
utterances  were  sometimes  half  prophetic. 
But  if  France  was  dead  in  1848,  to  adopt  his 
figurative  expression,  the  elect  of  the  people 
did  not  succeed  in  burying  the  corpse.  In 
March,  1871,  the  thread  of  history  broken  by 
the  triumph  of  Cavaignac  in  June,  1848,  was 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
dropped  in  the  blood  which  sprinkled  the 
stones  of  the  capital.  Proudhon  foresaw  the 
result,  for  he  also  wrote  : — 

"  The  social  revolution  could  only  be  realized  in 
the  whirl  of  an  immense  cataclysm,  the  immediate 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  desolate  the  land,  to 
bind  society  in  the  straight-waistcoat  of  brute  force, 
and — if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  prolonged  for  only  a  few  weeks — to 
cause  three  or  four  millions  of  men  to  perish  by  an 
unforeseen  famine  :  ' '  and  he  added — 

"  When  the  Government    shall    be  without  re- 


sources ;  when  the  country  shall  be  unproductive, 
and  commerce  shall  be  blighted ;  when  starving 
Paris,  blockaded  by  the  departments,  shall  no 
longer  meet  her  obligations,  no  longer  send  out  or 
receive  her  merchandise ; 

"When  the  workmen,  demoralized  by  the  poli- 
tical agitation  of  the  clubs  and  the  cessation  of  labour 
in  her  workshops,  shall  seek  but  to  live — no  matter 
how ; 

"  When  the  State  shall  demand  the  plate  and  the 
jewellery  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  coining 
them  into  money  ; 

"  When  recpiisitions  from  house  to  house  shall  be 
the  only  mode  of  enforcing  the  necessary  contribu- 
tions ; 

"  When  affamished  bands,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  country,  shall  organise  robbery; 

"  When  the  peasant,  guarding  his  little  harvest 
with  a  loaded  musket,  shall  abandon  the  culture  of 
his  fields  ; 

"  When  the  first  sheaf  shall  have  been  carried  off, 
the  first  house  forced,  the  first  church  profaned,  the 
first  torch  kindled  .... 

"  When  the  first  blood  shall  have  been  spilled  ; 

"  When  the  first  head  shall  have  fallen  ; 

"  When  the  abomination  of  desolation  spreads 
through  all  France  ; 

"  Then,  alas  !  you  will  know  the  meaning  of  a 
social  revolution ;  a  multitude  unchained,  armed, 
drunken  with  vengeance  and  wrath  ; 

"  With  hatchets,  pikes,  and  naked  swords,  with 
cleavers  and  hammci  a 

"  The  city  mournful  and  silent ;  the  police  in  its 
very  households  ;  opinions  suspected,  words  noted 
down,  tears  marked,  sighs  counted,  even  silence 
spied  upon;  everywhere  espionage  and  denuncia- 
tions  ; 

"Inexorable  requisitions,  forced  and  progressive 
loans,  depreciated  paper  money  ; 

"  Civil  war  and  the  invader  upon  our 
frontiers  ; 

"Pitiless  proconsuls,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  over  again — a  committee  wielding  supreme 
power  with  a  heart  of  iron  ; 

"  In  all  these  calamities  behold  the  fruits  of  the 
Revolution  called  Social  and  Democratic  !  "  - 

The  prophecy  fell  short  of  the  reality 
in  the  fact  that  the  invader  was  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital  when  the  great  conspiracj' 
against  the  existing  state  of  society  revealed 
itself  in  its  full  proportions.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  of  its  prognostics  surpass  what, 
so  far,  has  been  realized.  France  has  not 
suffered  all  the  disasters  predicted.  Paris  has 
been  true  to  her  device — a  ship  tossed  by  the 
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waves,  under  which  is  written,  " Fluctuat  nee 
mergitur ! "  Tempest-tossed  but  not  foun- 
dered ! 3  We  resume  the  story  of  her  troubles 
where  we  broke  it  off  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  peace  was  concluded  with 
Prussia  (ante,  p.  546). 

It  would  be  an  act  of  moral  turpitude  if  we 
did  not  make  a  clear  distinction  betweeu  the 
principles  of  the  Commune,  such  as  we  have 
formerly  described  them,  and  the  aims  of 
the  Socialists.  With  the  example  of  Ame- 
rica to  inspire  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  ardent  Republicans  of  France  should  have 
desired  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  powerful 
Federal  State.  The  contrast  presented  by  the 
failure  of  Republicanism  in  France  through  the 
principle  of  centralisation,  and  its  success  in 
America  owing  to  its  preservation  of  the 
Federal  character,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
them.  The  historical  parallel  drawn  by  Senor 
Castelar  in  his  speech  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Spain  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1870,  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  fair  epitome 
of  the  facts  :  "  The  French  democracy,"  he 
said,  "  has  a  glorious  lineage  of  ideas — the 
science  of  Descartes,  the  criticism  of  Voltaire, 
the  pen  of  Rousseau,  the  monumental  Encyclo- 
paedia ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  has 
for  its  only  lineage  a  book  of  a  primitive 
society — the  Bible.  The  French  democracy 
is  the  product  of  all  modern  philosophy,  the 
brilliant  crystal  condensed  in  the  alembic  of 
science ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  is 
the  product  of  a  severe  theology  learned  by 
a  few  Christian  fugitives  in  the  gloomy  cities 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  where  the  morose 
shade  of  Calvin  still  wanders.  The  French 
democracy  comes  with  its  cohort  of  illus- 
trious tribunes  and  artists,  that  bring  to 
mind  the  days  of  Greece  and  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance — Mirabeau,  the  tempest  of  ideas  ; 
Vergniaud,  the  melody  of  speech  ;  Danton,  the 
burning  lava  of  the  spirit ;  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  the  immortal  Camille,  brilliant  truant 
of  Athens,  with  a  chisel  in  place  of  the  pen,  a 
species  of  animated  bas-relief  of  the  Parthenon. 
And  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  comes  with 
an  array  of  modest  talent^Otis,  the  unassum- 
ing publicist ;  Jefferson,  the  practical  orator ; 
Franklin,  common-sense  incarnate — all  simple 


as  nature,  patient  and  tenacious  as  labour. 
The  French  democracy  improvises  fourteen 
armies,  gains  epic  battles,  creates  generals  like 
Dumouriez,  the  hero  of  Jemappes ;  like  Mas- 
sena,  the  hero  of  Zurich;  like  Buonaparte,  general 
of  generals,  the  hero  of  heroes.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy  sustains  a  war  of  various 
fortunes,  brings  together  little  armies,  makes 
campaigns  of  little  brilliancy,  and  has  for  its 
only  general  Washington,  whose  glory  is  more 
in  the  council  than  in  the  field,  whose  name 
will  be  enrolled  rather  among  great  citizens 
than  among  great  heroes.  Nevertheless,  the 
French  democracy,  that  legion  of  immortals, 
has  passed  like  an  orgie  of  the  human  spirit 
drunken  with  ideas;  like  a  Homeric  battle, 
where  all  the  combatants  crowned  with  laurel 
have  died  on  their  chiselled  shields ;  while  the 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy,  that  legion  of  workers, 
remains  serenely  in  its  grandeur.  A  parallel 
which  reveals  the  brilliant  means  and  scanty 
results  of  the  one,  and  the  scanty  means  and 
brilliant  results  of  the  other ;  an  instructive 
parallel  written  in  history  with  indelible 
characters,  to  teach  us  that  the  French  demo- 
cracy was  lost  by  its  worship  of  the  state,  by 
its  centralisation,  by  its  neglect  of  the  munici- 
pality, of  the  rights  of  districts,  and  even  the 
rights  of  individuals ;  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracy  was  saved  by  having  in  the  first 
place  founded  the  rights  of  man,  and  after- 
wards the  organised  and  self-governing  muni- 
cipality, and  finally  a  series  of  counties  and 
states  also  self-governing,  powerful  instruments 
by  which  authority  was  united  to  liberty, 
giving  us  the  model  of  modern  polity."  4 

These  results,  however,  were  but  the  neces- 
sary consequences  in  either  case  of  antecedent 
causes.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  carried  with  them  the  germs  of  their 
municipal  liberties  and  state  rights  to  a  land 
boundless  in  its  resources,  and  unencumbered 
with  the  de'bris  of  ancient  political  and  social 
institutions.  The  communities  thus  sown 
broadcast  over  a  new  world,  grew  up  in  natural 
independence  of  each  other;  and,  when  the 
timp  came,  they  as  naturally  coalesced  in  a 
political  partnership  of  equals  which  scarcely 
needed  the  parchment  on  which  its  consti- 
tution was  written  to  define  its  plan.     Very 
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different  indeed  were  the  conditions  under 
which  the  democracy  went  through  its  birth- 
throes  in  France.  Ancient  Gaul  was  Federal, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  {ante, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  103-4,  479,  480)  ,  and  the  modern 
Commune  is  the  lineal  heiroftheancient  burgh  ; 
but  a  long  line  of  feudal  kings,  and  the  whole 
history  of  mediaeval  France,  intervened  between 
the  two  epochs.  As  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  the  common  heritage  of  the  people 
had  been  for  ages  the  fief  of  the  sovereign, 
the  citizens  had  been  his  vassals,  and  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy  had  been  their  local  tyrants. 
To  substitute  at  once  for  this  heritage  of  woe 
a  social  and  political  system  theoretically 
perfect  was  an  impossible  task,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
it  should  give  birth  to  endless  political 
combinations  and  social  chimeras.  While, 
therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  condemn  the 
projects  of  those  who  honestly  aspired  to  lead 
the  democracy  in  the  path  of  true  liberty, 
while  we  execrate  the  violence  of  the  less 
worthy  chiefs  of  the  Insurgent  Commune, 
and  still  more  the  savage  brutality  of  the 
dreo-s  of  the  population  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Socialism,  let  us  at  least  have  some 
pity  for  the  ignorant  dupes  of  Utopia. 

The  first  appearance  in  the  full  light  of  day 
of  a  new  power  in  Paris'  (the  anonymous 
Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Republic, 
ante,  p.  562),  when  the  National  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux  was  deliberating  on  the  terms  of 
peace,  was  rapidly  followed  by  action,  the  easy 
success  of  which  was  due  either  to  the 
culpable  negligence  and  credulity  of  the  party 
of  order,  or  to  their  well-founded  fears.  The 
fanatics  of  resistance,  in  whose  declared  de- 
termination to  die  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  enemy  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
a  touch  of  nobleness,  had  installed  themselves 
with  the  captured  cannon,  to  the  number  of 
450  pieces,  on  Montmartre.5  The  delay  which 
had  taken  place  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Prussians,  and  the  short  time  they  had  stayed 
in  the  capital,  added  to  the  precautions  we 
have  mentioned,  on  the  part  of  the  German 
as  well  as  the  French  authorities,  had  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  to  open 
fire  on  the  army  of  occupation.     This  crisis 


having  passed,  Paris  began  to  assume  its  old 
aspect,  the  most  marked  exception  being  the 
absence  of  carriages,  in  consequence  of  the 
horses  having  been  eaten.  Fashionably  attired 
people  and  officers  in  uniform  mingled  with 
the  population  afoot  in  unusual  numbers, 
shops  were  reopened,  and  the  stir  of  reviving 
business,  added  to  the  bustle  occasioned  by 
the  hasty  process  of  revictualling,  made  an 
animated  scene.  The  reaction  of  the  sense  of 
security  against  the  sense  of  peril  which  had 
so  long  weighed  on  the  populace  would  have 
been  complete  but  for  an  uneasy  and  scarcely 
defined  feeling  about  the  guns  on  Montmartre. 
Of  whom  was  that  anonymous  Central  Com- 
mittee composed,  which  claimed  the  obedience 
of  the  National  Guard  ?  and  what  were  its 
purposes  ?  The  police  were  on  its  traces,  but 
they  found  it  by  far  too  powerful  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  summary  process,  and  in  a  few 
days,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cloak  of  the  anony- 
mous was  suddenly  thrown  oft". 

Even  so  early  as  the  3rd  of  March,  when 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guards 
of  the  Seine,  he  found  that  his  power  was 
merely  nominal ;  for  even  the  Mobiles,  who  for 
any  reason  were  displeased  with  their  officers, 
brought  them  before  this  tribunal.  The  next 
night  the  post  of  the  National  Guard  at  the 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactory  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  their  comrades  from  the  riotous 
quarters,  and  thirty  howitzers,  with  their 
ammunition,  were  also  seized  on  the  ramparts, 
by  another  party  of  the  same  sort,  and  earned 
off  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  A  Circular  of 
the  Committee  was  about  the  same  time  dis- 
covered, in  Which  the  National  Guard  Mere 
exhorted  to  retain  possession  of  the  cannons, 
and  in  which  these  significant  words  occurred  : 
"  It  (the  artillery)  will  be  for  the  -future  a 
power  of  'which  you  will  tinclerstand  the 
importance."  Not  only  was  this  advice 
taken,  and  the  cannons  carefully  guarded,  but 
the  magazines  were  seized,  and  an  immense 
number  of  cartridges  obtained.  Montmartre 
was  transferred  into  a  fortress,  with  its  guns 
pointed  on  Paris,  and  twenty-six  cannons  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  on  the  Place  d'ltalie. 
The  posts  were   regularly   set,  and   relieved 
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from  hour  to  hour,  day  and  night,  as  in  a 
campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
officers,  wearing  broad  red  belts,  paraded  the 
"  Place,"  and  the  corner  of  every  street  was 
occupied  by  sentinels.  People  went  to  gaze 
at  them  as  at  some  strange  phenomenon,  while 
journalists  made  fun  of  their  proceedings, 
and  it  was  generally  thought  that  a  little 
more  coaxing  and  a  little  more  ridicule  would 
cause  them  to  surrender  the  guns  one  by  one 
from  sheer  ennuye.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Government  tried  the  effectof  the  following 
proclamation,  dated  the  8th  of  March  : — 

"At  the  moment  when  negotiations  are  com- 
mencing, which  have  for  their  object  the  conclusion 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  we  ought  each  and 
all  to  feel  the  gravity  of  our  painful  situation,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  the  duties  it  imposes  upon 
us.  We  have  to  endure  one  of  the  most  grievous 
trials  that  a  nation  can  suffer.  Nothing  will  enable 
us  to  pass  through  it  safely,  but  good  sense  and  a 
resolute  will  to  have  done  with  feebleness  of  action 
and  chimerical  projects. 

"After  having  foolishly  abdicated  her  sovereignty, 
France  has  discovered  too  late  that  she  has  been 
dragged  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss.     But  the  fact 
that  she  has  thus  fallen  ought  to  suggest  that  it  is 
in  herself  alone  she  ought  to  seek  the  strength  to 
recover  her  position.     In  this  conviction  she  has 
constituted  the  Republic,  because  it  is  only  the  Re- 
public, that  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  all  by  all 
and  for  all,  that  can  unite  souls,  and  prepare  them 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.    It  would  therefore 
be  a  crime  against  the  country  to  attack  the  Republic 
by  intrigues  and  acts  of  violence,  having  for  their 
end  the   success   of  a   monarchical   or   dictatorial 
minority.     It  were  no  less  a  crime  to  sow  division, 
to  foment  troubles,  to  create  agitations  in  the  in- 
terest  of    ambitious    persons.      We    are    passing 
through  a  crisis  when  the  greatest  patriotism  con- 
sists in  submitting  to  social  discipline  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.     Those  who  allow  themselves  to 
transgress  in  these  respects  become  public  enemies, 
certain  to  be  visited  with  the  full  severity  of  public 
opinion  at   first,  and    at   length  to   be  legally  re- 
pressed.    Those  who  desire  the  maintenance  of  the 
Republic  and  the  return  of  prosperity,  desire  for 
the  same  reasons  the  resumption  of  regular  work, 
the  return  of  order  in  the  streets,  obedience  to  lawful 
superiors,  and  the  respect  of  the  rights  of  all.     On 
the  other  hand,  to  preach  and  to  practise  contempt 
of  the  law,  to  dishonour  the  press  by  abuse  and 
calumny,  to  substitute  secret  powers  for  the  legal 
authority,  is  to  do  the  work  of  a  bad  citizen — it  is 
to  ruin  the  Republic,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 


return  of  despotism.  Worse  still,  it  is  to  prevent 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  invader,  and 
expose  us  to  a  more  complete  and  more  terrible 
occupation. 

"Let  us  have  the  courage  to  face  our  situation, 
and  scorn  illusion.  We  have  been  vanquished. 
Almost  one  half  of  the  country  has  been  in  the 
power  of  a  million  of  Germans.  They  have  im- 
posed upon  us  a  crushing  indemnity  of  five  milliards 
[two  hundred  millions  sterling],  and  they  will  not 
give  up  their  material  guarantee  until  they  have 
been  paid.  But  we  cannot  find  the  needful  re- 
sources without  credit,  and  that  credit  we  can  only 
obtain  by  the  force  of  economy,  of  prudence,  of 
good  conduct.  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
resuming  work— our  only  salvation.  Is  it  at  this 
supreme  moment  that  we  should  commit  the  sad 
folly  of  engaging  in  civil  dissensions  ?  that  we 
should  allow  a  few  individuals,  unable  to  say  what 
it  is  they  desire,  to  trouble  the  capital  with  crimi- 
nal enterprises  ?  We  appeal  to  the  reason  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  we  feel  assured  they  will  render 
all  such  attempts  impossible. 

"Our  negotiators  have  to  discuss  serious,  diffi- 
cult, painful  questions.  With  what  authority  can 
they  do  so,  if  that  objection  so  often  made  by  our 
adversaries  can  be  repeated :  '  You  are  not  a 
Government;  your  people  insult  you,  disobey  you, 
keep  you  in  check ;  how  can  you  pretend  to  offer 
any  serious  guarantee  of  stability  ?  '  If,  when  they 
meet  to  treat,  our  negotiators  are  mistrustful  of 
sedition,  they  will  certainly  fail,  as  on  the  31st  of 
October,  when  the  entente  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
enabled  the  enemy  to  refuse  the  armistice  which 
might  have  saved  us. 

' '  Now  again  we  have  need  of  all  our  force  to 
struggle  against  an  able  and  victorious  adversary. 
That  force  will  make  its  weight  felt  in  opinion 
chiefly,  and  opinion  will  only  so  far  be  favourable 
'to  us,  as  we  conciliate  it  by  our  union,  our  prudence, 
and  our  dignity  in  misfortune.  Never  had  any 
nation  a  more  immediate  interest  in  practising  the 
highest  civic  virtues.  It  is  because  we  had  for- 
gotten them  that  we  suffer,  and  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  we  endure  we  ought  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  profiting  by  the  lesson,  and  of  placing 
our  trust  in  the  knowledge  and  respect  of  our 
duty. 

"The  Government  pledges  its  honour  to  found 
the  Republic.  It  will  defend  it  energetically  with 
the  firm  design  of  finding  for  it  a  sure  basis  in 
credit,  without  which  the  richest  state  "would  fail 
to  recover  itself ;  and  to  maintain  order  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace  and  reparation." 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  timidity  shown 
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in  this  document  or  its  plain  common  sense  is 
the  more  remarkable.  In  a  logical  ai'gument 
on  the  premises  there  is  no  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  come  off  victorious,  but  the 
people  in  arms  at  Montmartre  did  not  consist 
of  logicians.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  the  Belle- 
ville and  Vaugirard  quarters,  at  which  it  was 
decided  by  formal  resolution  not  to  obey  General 
D'Aurelle ;  and  M.  Pyat  in  the  Vengeur  had 
accused  General  Vinoy  (who  commanded  the 
regular  troops)  of  "  menacing  the  peace  of  the 
city,"  because  he  had  refused  to  recognize  the 
"  supreme  authority  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  National  Guard."  On  the  very  day  that 
the  above  proclamation  was  issued  General 
D'Aurelle  convened  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of 
battalions  and  mayors  of  Paris,  to  discuss  the 
situation,  when  "  Citizen  Barberet  "  denounced 
the  reactionary  press,  which  he  accused  of 
inciting  to  civil  war,  and  declared  that  the 
citizens  were  kept  on  the  alert  day  and  night, 
looking  for  an  enemy  who  had  no  existence. 
The  cannons  had  been  taken,  he  said,  "  first  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians,  and  subsequently  to  prevent 
them  from  serving  as  the  instruments  of  a 
praetorian  army."  Those  who  had  the  care  of 
them  would  willingly  give  them  up  to  the 
different  battalions  of  the  Paris  National 
Guard ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  called  upon 
General  D'Aurelle  to  contradict  officially  "  the 
vile  projects  against  the  Parisians  which  were 
laid  at  his  door  by  unworthy  newspapers." 
Whatever  sincerity  there  was  in  this  state- 
ment, one  fact  is  certain :  the  Boulevards 
were  even  then  crowded  with  people,  who 
coolly  discussed  whether  it  were  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  insist  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  guns,  or  the  duty  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  held  them,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Government.  Still  more  to  complicate 
the  situation,  the  10th  battalion  of  the  Mobiles 
of  the  Seine  mutinied,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  hanging  their  commander. 6 
General  D'Aurelle  made  some  conciliatory 
observations  in  reply  to  Barberet,  and  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  artillery  belonged  to  the 
National  Guards,  but  asserted  that  its  proper 
guardians  were  the  artillery  corps  of  the  said 


guards,  to  whom  it  must  be  handed  over.  He 
might  as  well  have  whistled  for  the  guns.  So  far 
from  showing  any  disposition  to  obey  his  or- 
ders, the  National  Guards  stopped  the  passage 
of  the  regular  troops  through  the  streets,  and 
deprived  the  Mobiles  of  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. Every  day  the  proofs  of  a  settled 
purpose  grew  more  serious  and  menacing.  On 
the  9th  of  March  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  sailors  to  replace  the  red  flag  on  the 
top  of  the  Column  of  July  by  the  tricolour. 
A  disturbance  ensued ;  the  sailors  were  thrown 
into  prison,  the  red  flag  was  replaced,  and  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  occupied  by  eight  bat- 
talions of  National  Guards. 

The  Government,  in  terms  of  the  Convention, 
had  only  one  division  of  12,000  men  of  the 
regular  army  of  Paris  and  3,000  gendarmes, 
while  the  disaffected  National  Guards  were 
estimated  at  200,000,  besides  some  50,000 
roughs,  who  had  obtained  arms  during  the  siege, 
and  the  disarmed  troops  of  the  line.  The  neces- 
sity of  temporising  was  therefore  obvious;  but 
in  the  meantime  M.  Thiers  was  not  idle.  Hav- 
ing obtained  permission  from  M.  Bismarck  to 
augment  the  number  of  the  regular  troops 
in  Paris  to  40,000  men,  he  drew  the  requisite 
regiments  from  the  Army  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Army  of  the  North.  Orders  were  given 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  and 
in  the  meantime  every  endeavour  was  being 
made  to  relieve  Paris  of  the  mass  of  dis- 
banded and  demoralized  soldiers,  who  in  case 
of  an  dmeute  would  most  probably  have  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  their  numbers  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  The  adver- 
saries of  the  Government  were  not  less  active. 
The  following  proclamation  was  posted  on  the 
walls  of  Paris,  addressed  "  to  the  army  "  by 
"the  Delegates  of  the  Paris  National  Guards": — 

' '  Soldiers,  children  of  the  people  ! 

"Odious  reports  have  been  spread  in  the  provinces. 
There  are  300,000  National  Guards  in  Paris,  and 
troops  are  still  being  sent  there,  deceived  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Parisian  population.  The  very  men  who 
have  organized  our  defeat,  dismembered  France,  and 
given  up  our  treasure,  are  seeking  to  escape  from  their 
responsibility  by  creating  civil  war,  using  you  as  the 
instruments  of  their  intended  crime. 

"Soldier-citizens,  will  you  obey  the  impious  order 
to   shed    the  blood    of  your  brethren  ?     "Will  yon 
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tear  Out  your  own  hearts  ?  No,  you  will  never  con- 
sent to  become  parricides  and  fratricides. 

"  What  is  it  that  the  people  of  Paris  demand  ? 

"  To  kcop  their  arms,  to  elect  their  chiefs,  and  to 
recall  their  commission  when  they  no  longer  have 
their  confidence  ; 

"  That  the  army  should  be  sent  home,  and  the 
heart  of  the  soldier  be  restored  to  his  family,  and 
his  arms  to  labour. 

"  Soldiers,  children  of  the  people,  let  us  unite  to 
serve  the  Republic.  We  have  had  enough  of  evil 
from  emperor  and  king.  You  must  not  tarnish 
your  lives  ;  orders  cannot  free  your  conscience  from 
responsibility.  In  the  presence  of  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  office  and  for  a  king,  would  make  us 
annihilate  each  other,  let  us  embrace. 

' '  Long  live  the  Republic  ! ' ' 

The  breach  was  complete,  and  both  parties 
were  now  in  reality  mustering  their  forces  for 
the  inevitable  struggle.     The  removal  of  the 
disbanded    soldiers    from   Paris    was    accom- 
plished by  the  15th  of  March,  by  which  time 
also    the     provincial     troops    had     gradually 
taken     up     their    quarters   in   the   city ;  the 
whole  force  at   the   disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment  now  consisting  of  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  The  two  new 
divisions   were  formed   of  the  most  confused 
elements,    hastily    organized.      Some    of   the 
companies  had  only  two  officers,  some  only  one 
and  none  three;  besides  which,  men  and  officers 
Avere  in  many  cases  almost  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  latter  a  large  proportion  had 
ouly  just   receded  their   commissions.      The 
troops,  in  many  instances  foolishly  billeted  on 
the  inhabitants,  were  infected  by  their  loose  ideas 
of  order,  or  influenced  perhaps  by  the  above 
proclamation,  and  day  by  day  the  number  of 
those  who  failed  to  attend   roll-call  increased. 
No   attempt,  moreover,   seems   to  have  been 
made  to  post  the  different  corps  with  regard  to 
tactical  considerations  or  a  due  connection  with 
each  other,  but  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
seminated in  a  haphazard  way  over  avast  space. 
It  would  appear  that  the  generals,  though  re- 
cognizing the  political  dangers,  were  blind  to  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  them  by  suitable  mili- 
tary dispositions ;  and  when  the  time  for  action 
came,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Government 
forces  were  unequal  in  promptitude  and  re- 
source to  the  task  imposed  upon  them. 


These  troops  were  concentrated  in  Paris  on 
the  12th.  On  March  13th,  General  Vinoy, 
exercising  the  rights  conferred  on  him  by  the 
state  of  siege,  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
insurrection  by  striking  at  one  blow  the  chief 
organs  of  the  demagogy.  The  Vengeur,  the 
Mot  d'Ordre,  Cri  du  Peuple,  Caricature,  Fere 
Duchesne,  and  the  Bouche  de  Fer  were  all  sus- 
pended. The  decree  to  this  effect  was  preceded 
by  a  statement  of  reasons  which  alleged  that  a 
free  Government  was  impossible,  when  papers 
daily  and  with  impunity  preached  sedi- 
tion and  disobedience  to  the  laws ;  that  the 
Republic  could  only  be  founded  on  a  respect 
for  all  rights,  on  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  the  resumption  of  work,  and  that  neither 
order  nor  work  could  be  restored  so  long  as 
a  press  was  tolerated  which  gave  direct  en- 
couragement to  insurrection  and  pillage. 

A  momentous  question  had  in  the  meanwhile 
been  decided  at  Bordeaux.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly  on  the  10th,  a  bill  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Assembly  to  Versailles  had 
come  on  for  discussion.  M.  Louis  Blanc  pro- 
tested against  this  apparent  mistrust  of  Paris. 
He  spoke  of  the  manly  virtues  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  siege,  and  of  the  right  thus 
acquired  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  The 
transfer  of  the  National  Assembly  to  any  other 
place  would,  he  contended,  be  fraught  with 
clanger,  and  might  induce  Paris  to  elect  for 
itself  a  special  Government.  Thus  civil  war 
Avould  be  added  to  already  existing  evils; besides 
which,  every  attempt  to  decentralize  Paris 
w^ould  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  other  large 
towns  of  France,  and  greatly  imperil  the  national 
unity.  Other  deputies  followed  on  the  same 
side ;  and  M.  Thiers  replied  that  both  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  not  hav6  raised  such 
a  delicate  and  serious  question  without  abso- 
lute necessity.  It  was  imperative  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  a  divided  Government,  Which 
trammelled  the  despatch  of  public  business. 
A  continuance  of  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux 
was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  where  the  presence  of 
the  Ministers  was  urgently  required.  Fon- 
tainebleau  was  not  a  desirable  position,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  which  it  would  be  inoppor- 
tune to  set  forth .     M.    Thiers   implored   the 
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Chamber   to    vole    for    the    fcraftsfer    of    the 
Assembly   to    Versailles.      He   entreated  the 
Chamber  to  believe  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  to  force  the  Government  to 
specify  their  reasons.     Speaking  of  the  situa- 
tion  of  Paris,  he  said  that  the   action    of  a 
certain  part  of  the  population  did  not  origi- 
nally amount  to  anything  culpable,  because  it 
was  directed  against  the  Prussians.     It  had, 
however,   degenerated   into   a    culpable    and 
factious  attitude,  but  the  Government  hoped 
to  be  able  to  bring  back  the  deluded  people, 
and  to  avoid  civil  war.     "As  regards  myself 
and  my  colleagues,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  we  are 
all  of  one  mind.     If  the  peace  should  be  dis- 
turbed, you  may  count  on  our  patriotism  to 
repress  disturbances  with  the  utmost  energy. 
We  shall  never  fail  in  this.      But  let  us  hope 
that  this  extremity,  which  has  been  moment- 
arily feared  in  France,  will  be  finally  avoided. 
If  we   can  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  we 
shall  consider  it  an  honour  to  have   done  so." 
With  regard  to  the  mission  of  the  Assembly, 
M.  Thiers    said  that  although   the    Assembly 
bore  a  sovereign  character,  and  might  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
it  had  given  proofs  of  its  wisdom  to  restrict 
itself  to   the   reorganization  of  the   country. 
That  must  be  their  task,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  immense  work  would  have  to  be  o-one 
through.      M.  Thiers  begged  the  Assembly  to 
avoid  all  cmestions  that  could  cause  division 
and  excite    political    passions,  declaring  that 
the  Cabinet  worked  in  perfect  agreement,  only 
seeking  the  welfare  of  tfie  country  and    the 
means  of  alleviating  its  misfortunes.  M.  Thiers 
appealed   to   the   representatives   of   the  two 
great  parties  to  act  in  concord  for  the  work 
of   reorganization,  supplicating   them   not   to 
calumniate    each    other ;    insisting,    above    all 
things,  upon  the  imperious   necessity   of  re- 
serving all   complicating  questions.     He  said 
that  if    the   Assembly   wanted   a  permanent 
Republic,  this  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
Assembly    itself.     The   Republic    was    in    its 
hands.     "  For  my  own  part,"  he  added,  "  I  vow 
before  history  that  I  will  never  deceive  you, 
that  I  vnll  never  prejudge  a  question  oAvay  ■ 
from  you,  that  1  vnll  never  act  m  any  way 
so  as  to  disown  or  betmy  your  sovereignty," 


After  the  cunclusion  of  M.  Thiers'  speech, 
an  amendment  proposing  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  transferred  to  Paris  was  negatived 
by  427  against  154  votes,  and  the  motion  of 
M.  Pages  Dupont  in  favour  of  Versailles  was 
carried  by  461  votes  against  104.  It  was 
then  resolved  to  hold  the  first  public  sitting 
at  Versailles  on  the  20th  of  March . 

M.  Thiers  himself  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
15th,  two  days  after  the  suppression  of  the 
journals.  On  leaving  Bordeaux  he  made  no 
secret  among  his  friends  of  the  anxiety  which 
oppressed  him.  "  The  power  confided  to  me," 
he  said,  "  is  not  simply  a  burden ;  it  is  a 
veritable  Calvary,  and  most  men  in  my  place 
would  have  refused  to  proceed  in  that  Via 
dolorosa.  The  Assembly  is  divided  by  vio- 
lent parties,  whose  every  word,  according  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  extreme  Left  or  the 
extreme  Right,  is  an  excitement  or  a  pretext 
to  civil  war.  In  Paris,  a  population  fevered 
by  a  five  months'  siege,  ending  in  a  capitu- 
lation, demoralized  because  it  has  lost  the 
habit  of  working,  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  the 
journals  and  the  clubs,  hearkening  only  to  the 
voice  of  the  ambitious  and  the  perverse,  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  a  battle  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  which  may  result  in  the 
victory  of  barbarism  over  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  forces  of  any  importance  to 
oppose  to  the  levy  of  bucklers  in  preparation, 
soldiers  too  few,  and  many  of  them  but  too 
ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  propositions  which 
would  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 
Behold  in  its  terrible  reality  the  tableau  of 
the  situation."  Saddened  by  the  anticipation 
of  coming  evil,  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the 
capital  when  he  summoned  the  generals  to*  a- 
council,  and,  writh  a  strategic  plan  before  them, 
they  discussed  the  means  of  action.  During 
more  than  a  week  the  temporising  process  had 
been  tried,  and  had  produced  no  effect.  The 
men  with  whom  the  Government  had  nego- 
tiated, and  who  had  promised  that  the  cannon 
should  be  surrendered,  and  the  ammunition 
returned  to  the  depots  [as  to  which,  see  the 
remarks  of  "  Citizen  Barberet,"  ante,  p.  580], 
had  evidently  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  their  own  influence  and  popularity.  The 
Secret  Committee  which  had  converted  Mont- 
hs i 
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martre  into  the  citadel  of  the  Rebellion 
showed  no  disposition  to  yield.  In  the  opinion 
of  M.  Thiers  it  was  time  to  act. 

Time  indeed  !  For  on  the  same  day,  Wed- 
nesday, March  15th,  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris  had  completed  its  revolutionary  organ- 
ization. Each  company  of  the  National 
Guard  elected  two  delegates,  and  as  each 
battalion  had  twelve  companies,  the  number 
of  delegates  for  a  battalion  was  twenty-four. 
The  delegates  of  all  the  battalions  in  an 
arrondissement  then  combined  to  nominate 
the  members  of  an  "  Initiative  Commission " 
for  that  arrondissement,  which  was  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee. To  form  that  Committee  the  delegates 
of  each  arrondissement,  besides  electing  their 
representatives  in  the  Initiative  Commission, 
nominated  four  members  for  the  Committee, 
and  as  Paris  is  divided  into  twenty  arrondisse- 
ments,  this  gave  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Guard  eighty  members.  Out  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  bat- 
talions responded  to  this  appeal  of  the  Com- 
munards, so  that  the  number  of  delegates 
elected  was  215  *  24  =5160.  Nearly  five 
thousand  were  actually  present  at  the  meet- 
ing on  the  15th.  The  eighty  members  of  the 
*  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard 
formed,  virtually,  the  executive  of  this  power- 
ful body ;  and  with  it  was  associated,  in 
action,  the  older,  and  for  a  time  anonymous 
body  before  alluded  to  as  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Confederation.  By  the 
constitution  of  this  body  on  the  15th  of  March, 
the  city  of  Paris  had,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
organized  itself  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
government.  The  vast  numbers  engaged,  and 
the  formality  of  the  proceedings,  added  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  capable  of 
disposing  of  the  largest  armed  force  anywhere 
existing  in  Fiance,  are  considerations  to  which 
the  impartial  historian  must  allow  full  weight 
in  estimating  this  extraordinary  movement. 
If  it  were  not  an  act  of  political  madness  to 
separate  the  capital  of  a  country  from  the 
general  body  of  its  citizens,  and  if  any  but 
madmen  could  dream  of  a  nation  submitting 
to  or  surviving  :juch  a  loss,  we  might  almost 


agree  with  the  ex-secretary  of  the  Commune, 
that  "  From  the  day  of  its  self-constituted 
organization  the  National  Guard  was  the  only 
power  in  Paris,  before  which  the  government 
of  M.  Thiers,  elected  by  the  rural  and  re- 
actionary assembly  of  Versailles,  should  have 
vanished  ! "  But  we  are  so  much  wiser  than 
he  by  our  knowledge  of  the  event. 

So  far  from  vanishing,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  a  council  of  Ministers  was  held  to 
decide  on  the  best  means  of  quelling  the 
rebellion.  As  the  Assembly  was  about  to 
meet  at  Versailles  in  three  days  from  the 
present  time,  M.  Thiers  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  imperium 
in  imperio  which  existed  in  Paris,  and  to  draw 
the  teeth  of  the  disaffected  by  removing  their 
artillery.  General  Vinoy,  on  being  informed 
of  M.  Thiers'  intentions,  though  fully  admitting 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  taking  an 
energetic  offensive,  declared  that,  with  the 
few  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  could  neither 
surprise  nor  capture  the  guns  by  force.  M. 
Thiers,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  no  alternative, 
be  the  result  what  it  might.  He  could  not 
and  would  not  present  himself  before  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles  without  having  done 
all  that  was  humanly  possible  to  restore 
order  and  legality  in  Paris.  General  Vinoy,  in 
fine,  received  a  peremptory  order  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  solved  by  a  coup  de  main.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  action  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  18th  ;  and  when  all  had  been 
determined  upon,  a  last  appeal  was  made  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  capital  in  the  following 
proclamation : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Paris,  we  address  ourselves  to 
you,  to  your  reason  and  your  patriotism,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  be  listened  to. 

"  Your  great  city,  which  can  only  exist  by  the 
maintenance  of  order,  is  profoundly  troubled  in 
certain  quarters,  and  the  trouble  of  those  quarters, 
without  propagating  itself  into  others,  suffices  to 
prevent  the  resumption  of  work  and  the  return  of 
security. 

"  For  some  time  past  certain  evil-intentioned 
men,  under  the  pretext  of  resisting  the  Prussians, 
who  are  no  longer  within  your  walls,  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  the  city,  where 
they    have  formed    entrenchments    and   mounted 
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guard,  compelling  you  to  mount  with  them,  by 
order  of  a  secret  committee  which  pretends  to 
command  a  part  only  of  the  National  Guard,  thus 
contemptuously  ignoring  the  authority  of  General 
D'Aurelle,  so  worthy  to  be  your  head,  and  seeking 
to  establish  a  Government  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
Government  instituted  by  universal  suffrage. 

"  These  men,  who  have  already  caused  you  so 
much  evil,  whom  you  yourselves  dispersed  on  the 
31st  of  October,  proclaim  that  their  purpose  is  to 
defend  you  against  the  Prussians,  who  have  merely 
shown  themselves  within  your  walls,  and  whose 
definitive  depai'ture  is  retarded  by  these  disorders  ; 
pointing  their  guns  in  such  a  direction,  that  if  they 
were  fired,  their  only  effect  would  be  to  destroy 
your  houses,  your  children,  and  yourselves.  In 
so  acting,  they  compromise  the  Republic,  in  place 
of  defending  it ;  for  if  it  once  become  the  established 
opinion  of  France  that  the  Republic  is  the  neces- 
sary companion  of  disorder,  the  Republic  is  lost. 
Do  not  believe  them,  but  listen  to  the  truth,  which 
we  tell  you  in  all  sincerity. 

"  The  Government  instituted  by  the  entire  nation 
could  before  now  have  resumed  possession  of 
these  cannon,  of  which  the  state  has  been  robbed, 
and  which  at  this  moment  only  menace  you ;  it  could 
have  broken  up  those  ridiculous  entrenchments, 
which  only  impede  business  ;  and  brought  to  justice 
the  criminals  who  recklessly  excite  a  civil  war  after 
the  calamity  of  the  invasion.  The  Government, 
however,  has  desired  to  give  those  who  have  been 
deluded  sufficient  time  to  separate  from  those  who 
have  deceived  them.  But  that  time  is  so  much 
taken  from  your  repose,  from  your  well-being,  and 
from  the  well-being  of  all  France,  and  it  cannot 
be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

"  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  endures,  business 
is  at  a  stand,  your  shops  are  deserted,  commerce 
is  suspended,  your  hands  are  idle,  credit  is  in 
abeyance,  and  the  capital  of  which  the  Government 
has  need  to  deliver  our  territory  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  is  withheld.  In  your  own  interest 
even,  in  that  of  your  city,  as  in  that  of  France, 
the  Government  is  resolved  to  act.  The  guilty  men 
who  have  pretended  to  institute  a  Government  of 
their  own  will  be  dealt  with  as  justice  demands  ; 
the  cannons  they  have  stolen  will  be  returned  to 
the  arsenals  ;  and  to  execute  this  urgent  act  of 
justice  and  of  reason  the  Government  reckons  upon 
your  co-operation. 

' '  Let  all  good  citizens  separate  themselves  from 
the  bad  ;  let  them  aid  the  public  force,  in  place  of 
resisting  it.  They  will  thus  hasten  the  return  of 
security  in  the  city,  and  will  render  a  service  to 
the  Republic  itself,  which  disorder  will  ruin  in  the 
opinion  of  France. 

"  Parisians,  we  address  this  language  to  you 
because  we  esteem  your  good  sense,  your  prudence, 


your  patriotism  ;  but  this  advertisement  given,  you 
will  approve  our  resort  to  force,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary at  any  cost,  and  without  a  day's  delay,  that 
order,  the  condition  of  your  well-being,  should  be 
entirely,  immediately,  and  unalterably  re-estab- 
lished . 

M.  Vesinier 7  speaks  of  the  above  document, 
so  far  as  it  recommended  the  resumption  of 
labour,  "  in  the  face  of  danger,  ruin,  and  dis- 
aster," as  mere  derision  and  irony,  because,  he 
says,  there  was  no  hope  of  the  resumption  of 
labour,  and  it  was  supposed  that  General 
D'Aurelle  wished  to  disarm  the  National  Guard 
and  dismiss  them  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. A  captain  in  the  Belleville  quarter  gave 
expression  to  his  feeling  on  the  subject  by 
circulating  among  his  company  the  following- 
address  : — "  Citizens  !  we  have  arms,  we  have 
ammunition;  who  shall  d-are  to  deprive  us 
of  them?  Those  who  try  to  do  so  will  have 
our  bullets  in  their  hearts."  Under  these 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  addressed  to  the  National 
Guard  on  the  same  day  as  the  preceding,  was 
more  than  the  emergency  called  for  : — 

"  To  the  National  Guard  of  the  Seine. 

' '  The  Government  calls  upon  you  to  defend  your 
city,  your  homes,  your  families,  and  your  property. 

"Certain  misguided  men,  placing  themselves 
hors  la  loi,  obeying  only  secret  leaders,  have  levelled 
against  Paris  the  cannons  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  Prussians. 

"  They  resist  by  force  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army. 

"  Will  you  suffer  this  ? 

"  Will  you,  in  the  sight  of  the  foreigner,  ready 
to  profit  by  our  discords,  abandon  Paris  to  sedition  ? 

"  If  you  do  not  stifle  this  evil  in  its  germ,  it  is 
all  over  with  the  Republic  and  perhaps  with  France. 

"  Their  fate  is  in  your  hands. 

"The  Government  took  care  that  your  arms 
should  be  preserved  to  you. 

"  Seize  them  with  resolution  to  re-establish  the 
rule  of  law,  to  save  the  Republic  from  anarchy, 
which  would  be  its  destruction.  Rally  around  your 
chiefs.  There  is  no  other  means  to  prevent  ruin 
and  the  domination  of  the  foreigner. 

"The  Commander-in-Chief )    D'Aurelle. 

of  the  National  Guard,   ) 
"  The  Home  Minister,  Ernest  Picard. 

"  Paris,  March  18,  1871." 

The  proclamation  failed  of  its  intended 
effect.     The  denunciation  of  the  Government 
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increased  in  violence.  The  cry  now  was, 
"  They  arc  preparing  to  slaughter  our  brethren. 
.  .  .  They  mean  to  destroy  the  Republic  .  .  . 
to  proclaim  a  King.  .  .  .  The  reaction  knows 
neither  pity  nor  shame !  They  are  about  to 
fire  on  the  people  ! "  In  a  second  proclamation 
to  the  National  Guards,  the  Government  de- 
clared that  its  only  object  was  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  its  measures  were 
taken  against  an  insurrectional  committee, 
whose  members  were  almost  all  unknown  to 
the  population,  and  who,  representing  Com- 
munistic doctrines,  would  give  up  Paris  to 
pillage  and  consign  France  to  the  tomb,  if  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  did  not  with 
one  accord  defend  the  country  and  the  Re- 
public. In  the  meantime  the  necessary 
military  dispositions  had  been  taken  to  re- 
captui'e  the  cannon.8  The  exterior  Boulevards 
from  Batignolles  to  the  Rue  Puebla,  and  the 
Boulevaixls  la  Chapelle,  Rochechouart,  Pigalle, 
etc.,  were  strongly  occupied,  a  double  cordon 
of  sentinels  was  posted  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Rue  ds  Clignancourt.  Cannons  and  mitrail- 
leuses were  placed  on  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Chapelle,  levelled  in  the  direction  of  la  Villette 
and  Batignolles.  A  mitrailleuse  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rue  Virginie  menaced  Mont- 
martre ;  others  were  levelled  against  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  Biot,  facing  the  Rue 
de  Clichy,  and  in  several  other  thoroughfares, 
Artillery  and  detachments  of  the  line  were 
posted  with  the  mitrailleuses.  AH  the  streets, 
from  the  Boulevards  upwards  to  Montmartre, 
were  guarded  by  companies  of  the  line  belong- 
ing to  various  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire,  and  commanded  by  cannon,  and  in  these 
streets  all  circulation  was  suspended  before 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  party.  This 
consisted  of  some  Republican  Guards  ( YTesiuier 
describes  them  as  "  the  old  Municipal  and 
Paiis  Guards"),  transformed  into  guardians 
of  the  peace  armed  with  chassepots,  and  a 
picket  of  the  159th  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  guns  having  been  met  by  a  refusal, 
a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  after  which 
the  insurgent  National  Guard  retreated.  The 
attacking  party  then  seized  the  position, 
which  was  occupied  by  strong  detachments  of 


the  129th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  under  the 
command  of  the  divisional  general  Leeomte, 
so  soon  to  be  one  of  the  victims  in  a  brutal 
tragedy. 

The  camp  of  the  insurgents  had  been  entered 
and  the  cannon  seized  by  a  surprise :  but 
during  this  time  the  rappel  was  sounding  in 
all  the  quarters  around  Montmartre.  The  con- 
centration of  the  revolutionists  was  rapidly 
effected,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Government 
were  surrounded.  Four  times  General  Leeomte 
ordered  the  troops  to  fire,  instead  of  which 
they  threw  the  butts  of  their  muskets  into  the 
air  and  fraternised  with  the  people.  General 
Leeomte  was  then  arrested,  and  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Chateau-Rouge. 

The  artillery  had  3roked  their  horses  to  the 
cannon,  and,  headed  by  General  Paturel  and  his 
staff,  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Lepic 
and  the  Rue  des  Abbesses,  when  their  further 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  of  National 
Guards,  with  whom  were  mingled  numbers  of 
women  and  young  men.  The  insurgent 
Guards  levelled  their  muskets,  and  at  that 
instant  General  Paturel  ordered  the  infantry 
who  marched  in  front  of  the  cannon  to  fire. 
In  an  instant  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by 
a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  rifle,  amidst 
cries  from  his  own  troops  of  "  Vive  la  Rdpub- 
lique  /"  A  party  of  chasseurs  followed  the 
infantry,  and  they  also  were  ordered  to  fire 
by  the  officer  in  command,  who  instantly  fell 
riddled  with  balls.  The  usual  fraternization 
followed.  Even  the  conductors  of  the  cannon, 
finding  it  impossible  to  fulfil  their  mission, 
imitated  the  example  of  the  other  soldiers,  by 
yielding  to  the  appeal  of  the  people,  and 
restored  the  cannons  to  the  National  Guards. 
The  mitrailleuses  and  cannons  belonging  to 
the  regulars  were  also  abandoned  to  the 
people,  and  everywhere  along  the  Boulevards 
the  soldiers  and  the  National  Guards  vied 
with  each  other  in  shouting  "  Vive  la  Re'pab- 
liqae  !"  and  singing  the  Marseillaise.  It  was 
yet  but  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
insurgents  were  triumphant.  By  nine  o'clock 
M.  Thiers,  with  General  D'Aurello  and  hi- 
staff',  had  quitted  Paris  for  Versailles,  there  to 
draw  around  them  the  loyal,  regiments  and 
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defend  the  Assembly.  About  the  same  hour 
a  Belleville  battalion,  led  by  its  officers,  with 
colours  flying,  took  possession  of  the  Hotel 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  Place  Vendome  ;  while  "peaceful  citizens" 
looked  on  in  stupid  amazement,  regretting  too 
late  that  the  Government  had  appealed  in 
vain  to  their  patriotism. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  work.  Some  by 
compulsion,  some  by  their  own  free  will, 
perhaps  to  avoid  compulsion,  laboured  all  day 
long  in  digging  trenches  and  strengthening 
the  redoubts  to  defend  Montmartre,  and  in 
erecting  barricades  and  mounting  them  with 
cannon.  The  square  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  Rue  Lepic,  the  Rue  des  Abbesses,  and 
the  Rue  des  Dames,  was  defended  by  an  enor- 
mous barricade  mounted  with  four  guns, 
which  swept  the  Rue  Lepic  and  the  Place 
Blanche.  The  latter  was  also  barricaded,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Blanche  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Fontaine.  A  similar  barricade  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevards  Roche- 
chouart  and  Clichy,  mounted  with  a  gun 
which  swept  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  The  Rues 
St.-Se'bastien,  St.-Sabin,  Sedaine,  and  Chemin 
Vert  were  protected  by  barricades  solidly  con- 
structed of  paving-stones.  In  the  Belleville 
quarter,  the  Rue  de  Paris,  between  the  exte- 
rior Boulevard  and  that  of  Puebla,  was  com- 
manded by  the  cannons  of  five  barricades.  The 
side  streets  were  also  barricaded,  as  were  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  the  Rue 
St.  Maur.  Similar  defences  had  arisen  before 
the  da3r  ended  in  most  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  and  the  quarters  of  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Bastille.  The  more  important  of  these  woi'ks 
were  subsequently  strengthened  and  their 
number  multiplied  enormously,  as  will  be.seen 
from  the  particulars  given  in  our  concluding 
chapter. 

So  far  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  on  the 
famous  18th  of  March  was  consistent  with  the 
code  of  morals  in  revolutionary  times.  But 
we  have  now  to  relate  a  tragedy  for  which  no 
palliation  can  be  allowed,  unless  it  be,  as  M. 
Ve'sinier,  the  ex-secretary  of  the  Commune, 
urges,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  frenzied  mob. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General 
Clement  Thomas,  in  the  dress  of  a  citizen,  was 


discovered  on  the  Boulevard  Rochechouait  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Marie  Antoinette, 
sketching  a  plan  of  the  barricades  which 
guarded  the  approaches  to  Montmartre.  This 
a!  least  is  M.  Ve'sinier 's  statement.  According 
tii  the  account  given  of  the  murders  which 
followed,  by  Captain  Beugnot,  of  the  Army  of 
Versailles,  he  was  simply  a  spectator. 

Captain  Beugnot's  narrative  is  to  be  valued 
for  its  evident  truthfulness  of  intention.  He 
states  that  he  was  on  horseback,  followed  by 
an  escort  of  two  troopers,  with  orders  from 
General  Le  Flo  to  explore  the  quarters  of 
Belleville  and  Montmartre,  and  to  report  on 
the  projected  operation  for  taking  the  cannon, 
when  he  was  stopped  at  the  junction  of  the 
Boulevard  Magenta  and  the  old  exterior  Boule- 
vard by  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  armed 
National  Guards,  who  emerged  from  a  neigh- 
bouring guard-house.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of  yellino- 
madmen,  who  menaced  him  with  their  guns, 
and  cried  out,  "  He  is  giving  orders  to  the 
troops  !  Down  with  him  !"  The  two  troopers 
were  surrounded  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
help  was  impossible.  In  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  record  the  incident,  Beugnot 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  presently 
marched  oft'  by  an  escort  of  a  hundred  or 
more  National  Guai'ds  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  was  sitting  at  the  Chateau- 
Rouge,  a  well-known  assembly-room  in  the 
Rue  Clignancourt.  Every  step  of  the  way  the 
excitement  of  his  captors  increased,  and  on 
ai-riving  at  the  Chateau-Rouge  a  violent  alter- 
cation took  place  during  the  half-hour  they 
had  to  wait  in  the  garden,  some  proposing  to 
leave  him  there  a  prisoner,  while  others  in- 
sisted on  taking  him  before  the  Committee. 
The  latter  prevailed,  and,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
he  was  marched  into  a  room  on  the  first-floor, 
where  Captain  Ma}7er,  of  the  79th  battalion 
of  the  National  Guard,  received  him  with 
much  politeness ;  but,  replying  evasively  to 
all  that  Beugnot  could  say  for  himself,  stated 
that  "his  party  must  have  guarantees,  and 
that  he  and  his  men  would  be  considered  as 
hostages."  He  added,  by  way  of  information, 
that  General  Lecomte  had  been  made  pri- 
soner by  a  furious  crowd  (ante,  p.  58G),  that 
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he  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  that  a 
young  Captain  of  the  18th  battalion  of  foot 
chasseurs,  M.  Franck,  had  tried  to  follow  and 
liberate  the  General  up  to  the  very  last 
moment.  Captain  Franck  was  then  in  the 
room,  but  Beugnot  had  at  first  mistaken  him 
for  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 

Captain  Beugnot  found  that  he  was  too  closely 
watched  to  attempt  to  open  any  communica- 
tion with  General  Lecomte,  and  other  prisoners 
were  from  time  to  time  brought  in,  in  whose 
company  the  time  wore  on  till  the  afternoon. 
They  questioned  Captain  Mayer  about  the 
Committee,  but  his  replies  only  betrayed  his 
embarrassment.  At  half  past  three  Beugnot 
walked  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  movement 
of  bad  omen  in  the  gardens.  National  Guards 
formed  a  line  with  fixed  bayonets,  suggesting 
that  a  departure  was  in  preparation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Captain  Mayer  informed  his 
prisoners  that  he  had  orders  to  march  them 
to  the  Montrnartre  Buttes,  where  the  Com- 
mittee, after  being  sought  the  whole  morning, 
was  said  to  be  holding  its  sittings.  As 
they  passed  out,  General  Lecomte  also  ap- 
peared from  a  separate  room,  in  which  he  had 
been  a  prisoner,  looking  calm  and  resolute.  The 
prisoners  saluted  him,  and  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  did  the  same ;  while  the  men 
who  formed  the  line  addi'essed  them  with  in- 
sulting expi'essions,  and  threatened  them  with 
a  speedy  end.  They  expected  nothing  less, 
and  so  marched  off  to  the  Buttes,  whei*e  they 
entered  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  des  Rosiers. 
This  house  had  a  can'iage  entrance,  a  covered 
yard,  a  ground  floor,  and  two  stories.  We 
must  now  quote  some  part  of  the  narrative 
verbatim : 

"  We  were  pushed  into  a  narrow  and  dark 
hall  on  the  ground  floor,"  says  Captain 
Beugnot,  "and  an  old  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  of  July,  with  a  white  beard,  told  us 
that  the  Committee  was  deciding  our  fate. 
General  Lecomte  demanded  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee immediately,  frequently  repeating  that 
we  had  been  under  arrest  since  morning  with- 
out  cause  and  without  judgment.  The  answer 
was  that  he  would  be  called.  Captain  Mayer, 
our  protector  against  the  brutality  of  the 
armed   men   at   the  Chateau-Rouge     did  not 


come  up  with  us  to  the  Rue  des  Rosiers.  But 
in  his  absence  we  had  much  cause  to  praise 
Lieutenant  Meyer,  of  the  79th  battalion,  who 
frequently  made  his  body  a  rampart  to  us, 
and  a  young  National  Guard,  whose  name  I 
have  unfortunately  forgotten,  and  who  de- 
fended me  twenty  times  against  the  attacks  of 
the  crowd. 

"  The  Committee  did  not  arrive.  The 
crowd  outside,  tired  of  waiting  for  it  and  its 
decision,  broke  the  window-franies,  and  every 
moment  levelled  a  gun  at  us  ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  National  Guard,  seeing  the  gravity  of 
our  position,  and  finding  too  late  that  it  was 
gross  carelessness  to  make  us  leave  the 
Chateau-Rouge,  and  expose  us  to  the  rage 
of  a  populace  who  believed  that  each  of  us 
had  killed  at  least  ten  men  with  his  OAvn 
hands  in  the  morning,  thrust  back  the  arms 
that  were  directed  against  our  breasts,  and 
spoke  to  the  crowd,  who  yelled,  '  To  death 
and  did  everything  to  gain  time,  promising  to 
defend  our  lives  with  their  own. 

"  But  all  this  only  irritated  the  crowd  the 
more,  who  loudly  and  unceasingly  demanded 
our  deaths. 

"The  window-frame  was  broken  by  the 
efforts  of  those  outside,  and  gave  passage  to 
the  most  furious  of  them.  Must  I  say  that 
the  very  fii'st  who  laid  their  hands  on  the 
general  were  a  corporal  of  the  3rd  battalion 
of  foot  chasseurs,  a  soldier  of  the  88th  in- 
fantry, and  two  Mobile  Guards  ?  one  of  the 
two  last-named  miserable  men  striking  his 
face  with  his  fist,  cried  out,  '  You  once  put  me 
in  prison  for  thirty  days  :  it  is  I  who  will 
give  you  the  first  shot.  This  was  a  horrible 
scene,  enough  to  make  us  mad,  although  we 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives.  It  was  five 
o'clock,  an  immense  clamour  drowned  every- 
thing else,  a  horrible  disturbance  took  place 
in  the  yard,  and  all  at  once  an  old  man,  whom 
I  did  not  know,  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
us,  who  evidently  had  only  a  few  instants  to 
live.  Lieutenant  Meyer  told  me  that  he  was 
Clement  Thomas,  who  had  been  arrested  in 
the  Rue  Pigalle  while  going  for  a  walk  as  a 
spectator ;  that  he  had  been  recognized  by 
National  Guards,  and  dragged  to  the  Mont- 
rnartre Buttes  to  share  our  fate. 
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"  At  this  moment  the  rage  of  the  National 
Guards  knew  no  bounds  :  it  was  a  wonder 
their  courageous  officers,  who  defended  us 
with  energy  and  desperation,  were  not 
murdered ;  but  they  foresaw  their  inability  to 
protect  us  much  longer.  In  vain  an  individual 
in  a  red  shirt  climbed  upon|  a  wall  and  ad- 


just severity  during  the  siege,  had  ruined  us 
all.  The  crowd,  like  unchained  and  furious 
beasts,  wanted  blood  That  of  Clement 
Thomas  was  shed  first.  Notwithstanding  the 
resistance  of  Lieutenant  Meyer  and  a  few 
other  courageous  citizens,  who  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  exhausted,  he  was  grasped  by  the 
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jured  the  crowd  to  elect  a  court-martial  to 
judge  the  prisoners ;  in  vain  he  told  them 
they  were  about  to  commit  a  cowardly 
murder,  and  contaminate  the  Republic  they 
so  much  cherished.  All  was  useless.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  General 
Thomas,  so  much  detested  by  these  battalions 
of  Montmartre  and  Belleville  on  account  of  his 


neck,  while  we,  being  constantly  watched  and 
every  instant  aimed  at,  could  not  move, 

"  The  old  Captain  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of 
July,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  in  inveighing 
against  the  unfortunate  general,  who,  dis- 
appearing from  our  sight,  was  dragged  a  few 
steps  aside,  and  killed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  shots, 
which  echoed  dismally  in  our  hearts.      It  was 
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not  a  platoon  fire,  but  isolated — one  shot  after 
another — liko  that  of  tirailleurs. 

"  A  few  moments  later,  the  unfortunate 
General  Lecomte  had  to  submit  to  a  like  fate 
and  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  now  half- 
past  five." 

Captain  Beugnot  concluded  that  the  hour  of 
himself  and  his  companions  would  come  next ; 
but  after  thus  satiating  their  revenge,  the 
crowd  was  in  a  more  placable  mood,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  desperate  exertions  their  de- 
fenders obtained  permission  to  send  them  back 
to  the  Chateau-Rouge.  It  is  curious  to  read  in 
Beugnot's  narrative  that  the  better  instincts  of 
their  escort  seemed  to  be  returning,  and  that  as 
they  moved  off  "  the  abominable  crime  which 
had  been  committed  lay  heavily  on  their  con- 
sciences and  oppressed  their  hearts."  As  they 
were  descending  the  Buttes,  they  were  met  by 
a  pale,  wild-looking  man,  dressed  in  black, 
and  wearing  crosswise  a  tri-coloured  scarf. 
He  was  running,  and  much  agitated,  and  proved 
to  be  M.  Clemenceau,  the  Mayor  of  the  18th 
Arrondissement  (Montmartre)  and  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Paris.  Had  he  been  earlier  on  the 
scene,  Captain  Beugnot  thinks  it  possible  he 
might  have  prevented  the  murders ;  but  this  is 
only  surmise,  and  M.  Clemenceau  afterwards 
gave  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  from  the 
tribune  of  the  National  Assembly.  On  reach- 
ing the  Chateau-Rouge  the  prisoners  met 
Captain  Mayer  with  a  paper,  which  he  said 
was  an  order  of  release  for  all  the  prisoners, 
the  unfortunate  Generals  included.  He  said 
that  the  many  journeys  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  to  get  this  order  from  the  Committee 
had  cost  him  so  much  time  that  he  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
In  conclusion,  Captain  Beugnot,  while  con- 
demning the  Committee  and  the  authorities  of 
Montmartre  for  their  inaction,  distinctly  re- 
peats his  testimony  that  "  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  chiefs  of  the  movement 
in  the  morning,  comprehended,  at  noon,  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  save  the  two  victims,  and  the 
other  prisoners,  whose  doom  for  two  long  hours 
seemed  sealed."  All  impartial  persons,  there- 
fore,  must  agree  with  M.  Ve'sinier  in  exculpating 
these  officers ;  but  it  is  impossible  sq.  to  excuse 


the  Central  Committee,  whom  their  ex-secretary 
also  vindicates.  The  proclamation  in  which 
the  latter  announced  the  triumph  of  the  Insur- 
rection alludes  to  the  tragedy  that  had  taken 
place  in  terms  as  detestably  cruel  and  dastardly 
as  the  act  itself.  "Only  two  men  who  had 
made  themselves  unpopular  by  acts  which  to- 
day we  call  iniquitous,  were  smitten  by  the 
croivd  in  a  moment  of  indignation.'"9 

The  day  after  their  triumph,  the  Central 
Committee,  now  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  issued  two  proclamations,  one  addressed 
"  to  the  People,"  the  other  "  to  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris,"  in  which  they  informed  the 
citizens  that  having  now  accomplished  their 
task,  they  surrendered  the  power  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  them,  and  bade  the  citizens 
prepare  for  their  Communal  Elections.10 
These  proclamations  were  accompanied  by  a 
decree  appointing  the  ensuing  Wednesday 
(March  22nd)  for  the  elections,  and  regulating 
the  method  of  voting.11  Finally,  they  issued 
a  farewell  address,  in  which  the}r  counselled 
the  citizens  to  elect  men  of  their  own  order  to 
the  Commune,  shunning  alike  the  ambitious 
and  the  possessors  of  wealth.  The  usual  war 
of  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
followed.  The  representatives  of  twenty-two 
journals  agreed  in  a  protest  against  the  in- 
tended elections  as  being  utterly  illegal,12  to 
which  protest  the  Journal  Ofjlciel  of  the 
Communists  replied  by  a  "  warning"  that  any 
repetition  of  such  conduct  would  lead  to 
instant  repression.  This  was  followed  l\ 
other  documents,  tending  to  vindicate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Central  Committee.  Set- 
ting aside  apologies  and  recriminations  more 
remaidcable  for  their  showy  rhetoric  than  for 
any  value  they  possess  as  contributions  to 
historical  facts,  we  subjoin  the  manifesto  of 
"Reforms  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
mune," as  an  authentic  statement  of  the 
"  principles  and  ideas  of  the  Proletariat."13 

Manifesto  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  Ahron- 
dissements. 

"  By  its  revolution  of  the  18th  of  March,  and  the 
spontaneous  and  courageous  efforts  of  the  National 
Guard,  Paris  has  regained  its  autonomy ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  to  organize  its  public  force,  it  police, 
and  its  financial  administration. 
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"  On  the  eve  of  the  sanguinary  and  disastrous 
defeat  suffered  by  France  as  the  punishment  it  had 
to  undergo  for  the  seventy  years  of  the  empire, 
and  the  monarchical,  clerical,  parliamentary,  legal, 
and  conciliatory  reaction,  our  country  again  rises,  j 
revives,  begins  a  now  life,  and  retakes  the  tradition  of  ! 
the  communes  of  old  and  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  tradition,  which  gave  victory  to  France,  and 
earned  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  past  genera- 
tions, will  bring  independence,  wealth,  peaceful 
glory,  and  brotherly  love  among  nations  in  the 
future. 

"Never  was  there  so  solemn  an  hour.  The 
Revolution — which  our  fathers  commenced  and  we 
are  finishing,  pursued  through  centuries  with  such 
an  abnegation  and  heroism  by  the  artisans  of  the 
middle  ages,  by  the  citizens  of  the  renaissance,  by 
the  combatants  of  1789,  and  which  cost  the  lives  of 
so  many  glorious  and  obscure  heroes — is  going  on 
without  bloodshed,  by  the  might  of  the  popular 
Avill,  speaking  supremely  by  depositing  its  votes  in 
the  urn. 

"To  secure  the  triumph  of  the  communal  idea, 
which  we  are  pursuing  to  its  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  determine  its  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  draAV  up  in  due  form  the  programme 
to  be  realised  and  defended  by  your  mandataries. 

"  The  commune  is  the  foundation  of  all  political 
states,  exactly  as  the  family  is  the  embryo  of  human 
society. 

"  It  must  have  its  autonomy ;  that  is  to  say,  self- 
administration  and  self-government,  agreeing  with 
its  particular  genius,  traditions,  and  wants ;  pre- 
serving, in  its  political,  moral,  national,  and  special 
group,  its  entire  liberty,  its  own  character,  and 
its  complete  sovereignty,  like  a  citizen  of  a  free 
town. 

"  To  secure  the  greatest  economic  development, 
the  national  and  territorial  independence  and  se- 
curity, association  is  indispensable  :  that  is  to  say, 
a  federation  of  all  communes  constituting  a  united 
nation.  It  will  find  its  organization  in  the  affinity 
of  races,  language,  geographical  situation,  historical 
community,  relations,  and  interests. 

"  The  autonomy  of  the  Commune  guarantees 
liberty  to  its  eit;  .,  ..s  ;  and  the  federation  of  all  the 
communes  increases,  by  the  reciprocity,  power, 
wealth,  markets,  and  resources  of  each  member, 
the  profit  of  all. 

"  It  was  the  communal  idea,  pursued  from  the 
twelfth  century,  confirmed  by  morality,  right,  and 
science,  which  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1871. 

"  It  implies,  as  a  political  form,  the  Republic, 
which  is  alone  compatible  with  liberty  and  popular 
sovereignty. 

"The  most  complete  liberty  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  meet,  and  to  associate. 


"  Respect  for  the  individual  and  the  inviolability 
of  opinion. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  universal  suffrage  being  for 
ever  its  own  master,  and  constantly  able  to  convoke 
and  manifest  itself. 

"The  electoral  principle  for  every  functionary 
and  magistrate. 

"The  responsibility  of  mandataries,  and  con- 
sequently their  permanent  revocability. 

"  The  imperative  mandate,  that  is  to  say,  the 
precise  statement  and  limitation  of  the  power  and 
mission  of  those  elected. 

"As  to  Paris,  the  mandate  could  be  determined 
as  follows  : — 

"  Immediate  organization  of  the  districts  according 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  situation  of  each 
quarter. 

"  Autonomy  of  the  National  Guard,  formed  of  all 
electors  nominating  all  its  chiefs  and  its  general 
staff-officers,  and  preserving  the  civil  and  federal 
organization  of  the  Central  Committee,  to  which 
the  triumph  of  the  18th  of  March  is  due. 

"  Suppression  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Sur- 
veillance of  the  city  by  the  National  Guard,  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  Commune. 

"  Suppression  of  the  standing  army,  so  dangerous 
to  liberty,  and  so  burdensome  to  social  economy. 

"  Financial  organization,  which  will  permit  Paris 
to  dispose  internally  and  freely  of  its  budget,  subject, 
however,  to  its  share  of  contributions  towards  the 
general  expenditure  for  the  public  service,  and  to 
distribute  according  to  the  right  of  equity  the  losses 
and  charges  in  proportion  to  services  received. 

"  Suppression  of  all  subsidies  to  creeds,  theatres, 
and  the  press. 

"  The  spread  of  entirely  secular  education,  con- 
ciliating the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  interests  and 
rights  of  children,  with  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
head  of  the  family. 

"  The  immediate  opening  of  an  inquiry  to  fix  the 
responsibility  on  public  men  guilty  of  the  disasters 
suffered  by  France  ;  to  state  precisely  the  financial, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  social  situation  of  the 
city  ;  the  capital  and  the  force  at  its  disposal ;  and 
to  furnish  the  means  and  elements  for  a  general 
and  amicable  liquidation  requisite  for  the  paying  up 
of  arrears,  and  the  recovery  of  credit. 

"Organization  of  a  communal  assurance  system 
against  all  social  risks,  crises,  and  failures. 

"  Constant  and  assiduous  researches  to  find  out 
the  best  means  of  furnishing  the  producer  with 
capital,  tools,  markets,  and  credit,  so  as  to  settle  for 
ever  the  question  of  wages  and  horrible  pauperism, 
and  to  prevent  the  return  of  their  fatal  consequences 
— sanguinary  revenge  and  civil  war." 

"  Such  is  the  mandate  which  we  propose,  and 
which  we  demand  of  you,  citizens,  to  give  to  those 
whom  you  elect.     If  they  discharge  it  as  they  ought 
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to  do,  with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  Paris  will,  by 
the  glorious  and  brotherly  Revolution  of  the  18th 
of  March,  be  the  freest  and  most  fortunate  of  all 
cities,  not  only  the  capital  of  France,  but  of  the 
world. 

"  It  depends  upon  you,  citizens,  to  complete  peace- 
ably, with  the  pride  and  calmness  of  sovereignty, 
the  greatest  act  of  our  century  and  of  all  history, 
by  recording  your  vote,  by  which  means  your 
capacity,  your  idea,  and  your  power  will  be 
asserted. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty  Arrondissements, 

"Pierre  Penis,  Dupas,  Lefrancais,  Edouard 
Roullier,  Jules  Values." 

Certainly  no  one  should  presume  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  principles  of  the  Commune 
who  has  not  carefully  studied  this  document. 
The  questions  it  opens  are  those  which  still 
reach  like  fire  to  the  very  heart  of  society, 
and  with  which  humanit}^  will  continue  to  be 
convulsed  until  they  receive  a  definitive  solu- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  are  mixed  up  with 
atheistical  theories  and  wild  speculations  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  wealth,  can  only 
affect  our  judgment  on  the  substantial  merits 
of  the  great  social  problem  involved  as  the 
dreams  of  the  Alchemists  affect  our  estimate 
of  the  modern  science  of  chemistry  which  has 
arisen  from  the  ashes  of  their  endeavours. 
Society  has  discovered  the  great  secret  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  ;  but  has  not  yet  developed  the 
laws  by  which  that  affluence  of  production  can 
be  justly  distributed  according  to  the  merits 
and  the  needs  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  the  entire  case  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  tendency  of  the  ever  increasing 
and  ever  more  perfected  means  of  production, 
which  constitute  the  marvel  of  the  present 
age,  is  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  "  scheming  minority,"  who  continually  grow 
richer  and  more  powerful  as  the  salaried  and 
the  slaving  classes  grow  poorer  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  wonder- 
ful success  of  ingenuity  and  industry  applied 
to  production  is  a  proof  that  men  are  march- 
ing in  the  l'ight  direction  so  far  as  regards 
that  providential  law  of  society;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  from  the  fearful  struggle  for  life 
which  wears  out  the  energies  of  the  most  self- 
denying    and  intelligent    of  the    proletariat 


that  the  providential  law  of  distribution,  or 
participation  in  the  common  stock  of  pros- 
perity, is  not  yet  ascertained  or  applied.  If 
in  the  search  for  this  law  and  the  endeavour 
to  realize  it  in  political  action  men  are  led 
into  excesses,  or  become  associated  with  those 
to  whom  no  atrocity  is  abhorrent,  the  fact 
only  proves  that  a  society  cannot  at  once 
efface  whole  centuries  of  disorder  from  its 
history.  To  make  the  attempt,  however 
honestly,  is  to  invite  a  catastrophe.  Society, 
like  the  individual  man,  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  past  disobedience,  and  the  move  heroically 
it  struggles  to  annihilate  the  past,  the  more 
bitter  may  be  its  trials,  and  the  more  inextri- 
cable may  appear  the  chaos  of  commingling 
principles,  of  good  and  evil,  of  high  resolves, 
and  low  motives,  of  noble  and  of  mean  natures.14 
Unless  these  principles  are  recognized,  the 
record  of  the  Commune  of  1871  would  be 
only  an  unintelligible  blot  in  histoiy.  We 
know,  however,  that  honest  and  earnest  men 
were  engaged  in  the  struggle  which  had  so 
terrible  an  issue ;  and  the  causes  which  led 
them  into  it,  and  which  exist  still,  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  discredit  brought  on  the 
cause  by  the  miscreants  engaged  in  it.  When 
Rossell,  whose  name  will  come  prominently 
before  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter,  said  "he 
believed  in  the  Commune  for  a  single  day" 
he  gave  an  exhaustive  summary  of  all  that 
could  be  said  for  and  against  the  new  social 
creed  and  its  fanatical  adherents. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Commune,  such  as  we  have  described 
them  in  the  language  of  the  Communists  them- 
selves, were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any 
form  of  government  that  was  not  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  society  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted. M.  Ve'sinier,  the  ex-secretary  of  the 
Commune,  asserts  as  much  when  he  says : 
"  Existing  society  cannot  act,  cannot  any 
longer  he  endured,  and  cannot  live.  It  must 
either  die  or  be  transformed."  Nevertheless, 
some  last  endeavours  were  made  to  conciliate 
the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection.  The  Government 
sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Langlois  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guards,  in  place  of 
General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines ;  but  on  going 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  inform  the  Central 
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Committee  of  his  nomination,  he  was  asked  if 
he   consented   to   take   his   orders   from    the 
Central  Committee,  and   on  courageously  re- 
plying   "  No  !  "  he  was    politely   bowed   out. 
Some  of  the  deputies  and  Mayors  of  Paris  also 
ventured  on  moderate  councils,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  the  former  stated,  that 
it    was    their     intention    to    introduce    two 
measures  into  the  National  Assembly,  which 
should  secure  to  Paris  the  election  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Municipal  Council.     The  first  signa- 
ture to  this  proclamation  was  that  of  Louis 
Blanc ;  but  it  was  answered  by  a  proclamation 
in  which  the  idea  of  submitting  the  fate  of  Paris 
to  the  decision  of  the  "  Rural    Assembly  "  was 
treated  with  derision.     The  promised  bill  Avas, 
however,  proposed  in  the  chamber  on  the  20th, 
and   urgency   demanded   for   the    discussion. 
The  demand  for  urgency  was  resisted  by  M. 
Thiers.     The  debate  resembled  so  man}'-  others 
of  which  we  have  recorded  the  substance,  full  of 
violence  and  invective.     It  ended  in  the  adop- 
tion  of  the   following  resolution :   "  The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  concert  with  the  executive, 
declaring  thai  the  municipal  administration 
of  Paris,  and  the  departments,  shall  be  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  elected  councils, 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."      This   was 
justly    considered    evasive    of    the    points    at 
issue.      It    was    accepted,   however,    by   the 
Deputies   of  the   Left,  and   the   Mayors  and 
Deputy-Mayors  (adjoints)  of  Paris  with  whom 
they  had  acted,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
with  the  same  signatures  as  before,  urging  the 
citizens  to  accept  it  as  a  legal  guarantee  of  their 
liberties,  and  declaring  their  intention  of  keep- 
ing entirely  aloof  from  the  elections  announced 
for   the   22nd,   which   they   protested   to   be 
illegal.  u     The  only  result  was  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Mayors  and  deputies  as  traitors  to 
the  popular  cause ;  "  all  they  wanted,"  says 
M.  Ve"sinier,  "  was  to  stifle  the  Revolution  of 
March  18th  in  its  cradle." 

A  further  attempt  at  conciliation  was  made 
by  Admiral  Saisset,  who  was  nominated  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  National  Guards,  after 
the  rejection  of  M.  Langlois.  But  before  we  can 
speak  of  his  part  in  the  controversy,  we  must 
follow  M.  Thiers  to  the  new  seat  of  Government. 


Versailles,  which  had  for  six  months  been 

the  head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 

completely  evacuated  on  the  12th  of  March  ; 

and  on  the  13th  the  troops  which  were  charged 

with  the  protection  of  the  National  Assembly 

began  to  arrive.     As  already  stated,  M.  Thiers 

came  from  Bordeaux  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 

and  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  received  the 

civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  Hotel  of 

the  Prefecture.     The  Chamber  was  to  hold  its 

first  sitting  in  the  royal  village  on  the  20th, 

and  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  insurgent  Paris 

would  be  brought  to  reason  before  that  time 

The  triumph  of  the  insurrection  on  the  18th 

disappointed  that  expectation,  and  when  M. 

Thiers  retired  from  Paris,  he  did  so  with  the 

full  concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  War,  M. 

Leflo,  and   the  Commander-in-Chief,  General 

Vinoy,  as  to  the  necessity  of  that  step.     It  is 

clear,  indeed,  that  the  troops,  not  being  strong 

enough  to  engage  in  a  serious  conflict  with  a 

force  of   300,000   men  armed    to    the    teeth 

could  not  be  left  to  the  demoralizing  influences 

which  had  already  so  seriously  affected  their 

discipline;  but  it  is  less  obvious  why  the  forts 

should  also  have  been  evacuated,  and  why  a 

cam])  should  not  have  been  formed,  either  in 

some  quarter  of  the  city  or  in  its  environ-?.* 

According  to  the  evidence  subsequently  given 

by   General    Vinoy,   Vincennes,   Bicetre,   and 

Ivry    were   too    distant    and    isolated   to   be 

retained ;  but,  at  any  rate,  two  of  the  forts  on 

the  south  were  as  near  to  Versailles  as  Valerien, 

of  which  the  Government,  acting  on  the  advice 

of  General  Vinoy,  kept  possession.   It  has  been 

*  It  is  fair  to  state  that  M.  Thiers,  or  his  spokes- 
man, in  the  Vingt  Mois  de  Presidence,  explicitly  meets 
this  suggestion,  and  after  alluding  to  the  moral  of  the 
army,  adds  : — "No  other  course  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  power  was  either  prac- 
tical, reasonable,  or  possible.  By  shutting  up  the 
contagion  in  Paris,  M.  Thiers  prevented  it  from 
spreading  to  the  departments.  The  insurrection  was 
formidable,  still  it  was  only  an  insurrection.  Had  any 
other  course  been  followed  the  result  would  have  been 
either  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war  throughout  France." 
The  measure,  in  fact,  adopting  this  point  of  view,  may 
be  defended  as  one  of  strategy,  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  the  policy  of  Cavaignac,  in  June,  1848, 
when  he  allowed  the  insurrection  to  develop  itself, 
and  kept  the  troops  in  hand  until  they  could  be 
launched  against  an  enemy  actually  in  arms,  and  not 
spend  themselves  in  desultory  attacks  on  apparently 
unorganized  crowds. 
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suggested  that  the  troops  in  the;  forts  could  not 
be  trusted  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  they 
were  the  best  in  the  army,  and  had  not  been 
demoralized  by  contact  with  the  populace.    In 
truth,  the  events  of  the  day  were  so  contused, 
and  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  that  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  no  very  clear  idea  was 
formed  of  the  situation,  beyond  the  need  of 
draAving  as  strong  a  force  as  could  be  collected 
around  the  members  of  the  Government  and 
the    National   Assembly   at   Versailles.      The 
following  incidents,  which  we  owe  to  a  con- 
temporary military  writer,  support  this  view 
of  the  case.16    The  garrison  of  Paris  commenced 
their  march  for  Versailles  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  and  so  bad  were  the  arrangements, 
so  inefficient  the  staff,  that  General  Leflo  asserts, 
portions  of  regiments,  and  even  entire  batteries 
and  regiments,  were  forgotten  and  left  behind. 
Colonel    Valere    states    that    the    brigade    of 
General  Deroja,  occupying  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
did   not   receive    the  order  to  evacuate   that 
building  till  past  six  in  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  when  a  sentry  brought  in  a  piece  of  paper 
with  directions  to  do  so.  No  seal  being  attached, 
and  the  informal  method  of  delivery  exciting 
suspicion,  first  an  officer,  and  then  repeated 
telegrams  were  sent,  and  it  was  not  till  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  what 
was  deemed  sufficient  authority  arrived.     We 
are  to  believe,  therefore,  that  General  Vinoy 
was  so  destitute  of  staff-officers  that  he  had 
not  one  to  spare  on  such  an  important  mission 
as  that  of  ordering  the  inarch  of  six  battalions, 
and  yet  we  have  before  seen  this  very  general 
handle  his  troops  with   ability  in   the   most 
desperate  circumstances.  Again,  it  was  asserted 
by  Count  Daru,  during  Colonel  Valere's  exami- 
nation, that  no  less  than  three  regiments,  i.e., 
nine  battalions,  and   the  iron-clad   gunboats, 
which  had  only  to  drop  down  with  the  current, 
had  been  forgotten.     As  nobody  contradicted 
him,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  was 
correct.     Fort  Valerien,  also,  which  eventually 
proved  of  such  eminent  service  in  the  recapture 
of  Paris,  was  within  an  ace  of  being,  through 
an  oversight,  abandoned  to  the  Commune.     It 
had   been   garrisoned   by   a   part  of  General 
Demdel's  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  Chas- 
seurs.    General  Demdel's  men  were  mo^ed  to 


Versailles,  with  the  mass  of  the  troops,  and  the 
Chasseurs,  who  were  unarmed,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  provinces  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  and  after  the  departure  of  General  Dem- 
del's troops,  only  twenty-two  armed  men  were 
left  in  the  fort.  Luckily  General  Vinoy  ascer- 
tained in  time  that  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
it  would  be  completely  without  a  garrison, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  Chasseurs  were  disarmed,  and  that,  as 
it  was,  the  preservation  of  this  stronghold  was 
only  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  hot  haste  he  penetrated,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th-21st,  into  the  bedroom  where 
M.  and  Madame  Thiers  were  taking  their 
august  repose,  and  obtained  an  order  to  dis- 
patch a  regiment  from  Versailles  to  occupy 
the  fort !  Truly,"  as  our  authority  remarks, 
"the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  were  never  in 
closer  juxtaposition."  But  let  us  have  done 
with  incidents,  which  are,  after  all,  but  a 
repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the  insouci*1  ru :>• 
and  incapacity  of  the  staff  during  the  war 
just  concluded. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  government  and  all  the  chief  adminis- 
trative functionaries  made  a  grand  exodus  from 
Paris,  and  gathered  around  the  chief  of  the 
executive  at  Versailles.  M.  Thiers,  on  the  same 
day,  addressed  the  following  circular  to  the 
authorities  of  the  departments  : — 

"The  entire  government  is  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  Assembly  will  also  join  them. 
The  army,  to  the  number  of  40,000  men,  is  also  con- 
centrated there,  in  good  order,  under  the  command 
of  General  Vinoy.  All  the  authorities,  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  have  arrived. 

"The  authorities,  civil  and  military,  will  not 
execute  any  orders  but  those  which  emanate  from 
the  legal  Government  resident  at  Versailles,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture . 

"The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  invited  to 
accelerate  their  return,  so  that  all  may  be  present 
at  the  sitting  of  March  20th. 

This  circular,  announcing  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  civil  and  military  forces  at  Ver- 
sailles,  was  the  reply  of  M.  Thiers  to  the 
declamatory  proclamations  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee referred  to  or  cited  above.  The  place 
presented  a  singular  aspect  on  the  20th ; 
the    noble    avenues    were    transformed    into 
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military  camps,  and  the  grand  Place  of  the 
Royal  Chateau  bristled  with  cannons  and 
mitrailleuses.  Paris  and  Versailles  were  like 
opposed  capitals,  each  fortified  against  the 
other.  The  reason  why  M.  Thiers  had  so 
strongly  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  Versailles  rather  than  to  Fountainebleau, 
was  now  apparent.  Versailles  was  a  strong 
military  position,  and  the  first  care  of  the 
Government  was  to  fortify  themselves  as  for  a 
siege.  The  change  in  the  moral  of  the  troops 
was  not  less  remarkable.  A  soldier  in  Ver- 
sailles found  it  unsafe  to  boast,  as  in  the  heart 
of  Paris,  that  he  had  reversed  his  musket  and 
refused  to  obey  orders.  He  found  himself  in 
an  altogether  different  atmosphere.  The  officers 
camped  with  the  soldiers,  and  were  made  in- 
dividually responsible  for  their  discipline.  M. 
Thiers  himself  was  indefatigable  in  visiting  the 
lines ;  and  the  worst  of  the  men  were  weeded 
out  from  the  ranks  and  at  once  despatched  to 
Algeria.  They  were  hooted  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets,  instead  of  being  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  the  applause  of  a  frenzied 
crowd.  Preparations  were  thus  made  as  for  a 
serious  campaign  against  an  enemy  whose 
resources  would  try  the  strength  and  discipline 
of  a  powerful  army.  The  result  was,  the  crea- 
tion, out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials, 
of  the  army  of  Versailles,  Avhich  at  the  end  of 
March  consisted  of  three  Corps  d'  Arme'e, 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Lad- 
mirault,  Cissey,  and  Barail,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  the  troops  of  General  Vinoy, 
which  constituted  the  reserve.  The  entire 
force  thus  constituted  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Macmahon. 

The  sitting  on  the  21st  of  March  was  a 
memorable  one.  General  Trochu  was  the  first 
to  ascend  the  tribune.  He  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion purporting  that  the  murder  of  General 
Clement  Thomas  called  for  a  general  mourning, 
and  that  France  adopted  the  family  of  General 
Lecomte.  M.  Thiers  called  upon  the  deputies 
to  make  a  firm  and  united  stand  against  "  the 
party  of  brigandage,"  against  "  the  scoundrels 
who  had  shed  the  best  and  most  innocent 
blood  in  Paris;"  who  after  assassinating  Le- 
comte and  Thomas,  had  arrested  General 
Chanzv,  and  condemned  Admiral  Sak-set  and 


even  the  republican  Schcelcher  to  death.*  It 
was  impossible,  he  said,  that  Paris  could  be 
governed  like  a  town  with  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  some  days  were  necessary  to 
frame  a  municipal  law  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tions. The  capital  was  now  the  prey  of  the 
factions.  General  DAurelle,  before  leaving 
the  city,  had  asked  for  only  10,000  men  to 
combat  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and, 
so  reinforced  by  the  citizens,  he  would  engage 
to  rally  the  party  of  order  to  his  standard. 
Those  that  responded  to  the  call  were  so  few 
in  number  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
abandon  the  city,  with  the  hope  at  least  that 
France  might  be  saved  if  Paris  were  for  the 
time  lost.  When  M.  Thiers  referred  to  the 
murder  of  General  Clement  Thomas,  "  the  soul 
of  the  Republic,"  M.  Jules  Favre,  as  if  the 
last  ray  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  had 
abandoned  him,  exclaimed,  that  "it  was  the 
Bonapartists  who  killed  him  !"  M.  Thiers, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  taunted 
the  Left  with  the  failure  of  their  expectation 
that  the  cannons  would  be  surrendered  by  the 
men  who  held  them,  and  whom  no  law  which 
that  Assembly  could  make  would  satisfy.  M. 
Clemenceau  protested  that  the  men  of  order 
in  Paris  constituted  the  majority,  and  that  all 
would  have  been  well  had  it  not  been  for  the 
removal  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  suppression  of  the  five  journals 
(ante,  p.  582).  M.Jules  Favre  followed,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  immediate  and  energetic 
action.  He  read  the  protest  of  the  journalists 
(ante,  p.  590)  published  "  under  the  knife  of 
the  assassins,"  and  referring  to  the  autonomy 
demanded  by  Paris,  compared  the  insurrection 
to  the  fable  of  the  stomach  and  the  members. 
He  declared  that  the  situation  was  one  of 
civil  war.  Common  sense  resumed  her  sway 
as  the  orator  spoke,  and  he  concluded  his 
peroration  b}^  admitting  that  he  was  to  blame 
for  having  stipulated  that  the  National  Guards 
should  retain  their  arms,  for  which  error  "  he 

*  General  Chanzy  had  arrived  on  the  13th,  and  was 
arrested  at  the  Orleans  railway  station,  but  was  ulti- 
mately released.  Admiral  Saissst  and  Schoelcher 
were  perhaps  in  but  little  danger  of  being  executed  by 
order  of  the  Committee,  but  their  condemnation  was 
sufficient  to  excite  the  mob  to  deal  with  them  as  with 
Clement  Thomas,  had  they  been  arrested. 
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asked  pardon  of  God  and  of  men."  Admiral 
Saisset,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  this  oration, 
exclaimed,  as  M.  Favre  concluded,  "  Call  on 
the  provinces,  and  let  us  march  on  Paris!" 
M.  Tirard  then  rose,  and  spoke  soberly  of  what 
he  knew  personally  concerning  the  events 
passing  in  Paris.  He  deprecated  the  cry  of 
Admiral  Saisset,  and  said  that  tranquility 
would  be  restored  by  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Left ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  returned 
to  Paris  with  empty  hands,  he  did  not  know 
what  might  happen.  M.  Thiers  concluded  the 
debate  by  thanking  M.  Tirard,  and  added, 
"Let  it  be  well  understood  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  march  upon  Paris ;  we  expect  that 
Paris  will  come  to  reason."  The  resolution 
already  cited  (ante,  p.  593,)  was  then  passed, 
and  its  evasive  character  was  denounced  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  reactionary  character 
of  the  Assembly. 

Admiral  Saisset  endeavoured  to  obliterate 
the  bad  impression  which  his  imprudent  ex- 
clamation in  the  Assembly  had  caused,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  assured 
the  Parisians  that  "a  complete  recognition  of 
their  municipal  franchise  and  their  right  to 
elect  all  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding the  Commander-in-Chief,"  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Assembly.  This  was  not 
the  truth,  and  the  promulgation  of  such  a 
statement  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  false.  He 
could  not  have  hoped  that  it  would  convince 
the  insurgents ;  but  he  may  have  thought 
there  was  enough  of  colourable  pretence  in  it 
to  afford  the  party  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  justification  for  action.  This,  in  fact, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  On  the 
22nd  a  dense  mass  of  respectable  citizens 
collected  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Place  de  FOpera, 
and  marched,  entirely  without  arms,  down  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  Their  object  was  to  make  an 
impressive  "moral  demonstration."  Advanc- 
ing in  close  column,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
they  forced  back  the  first  line  of  National 
Guards,  and  pressed  steadily  down  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Place  Vendome,  where  they 
were  opposed  by  a  double  line  of  the  9th  and 
209th  Battalions,  from  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre.    Impressed  by  their  firmness,  some  of 


the  National  Guards  threw  the  butts  of  their 
rifles  in  the  air;  but  at  the  same  moment,  as 
if  afraid  of  this  disposition  to  fraternize,  their 
leaders  gave  the  order  to  fire  into  the  unarmed 
multitude,  and  instantly  the  street  was  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  unfortunate 
people  fled  back  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  along 
the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  and  the 
Rue  des  Capucines.  Some  who  found  shelter 
within  range,  and  were  courageous  enough 
to  venture  out  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
up  the  wounded,  were  again  mercilessly  fired 
upon,  and  for  several  minutes  at  least  it 
was  unsafe  to  appear  in  the  streets  opening 
from  the  Place  Vendome.  Cannon  were 
pointed  down  the  abutting  thoroughfares, 
and  persons  showing  themselves  at  the  win- 
dows were  fired  at.  All  the  shops  were  im- 
mediately closed,  and  the  panic  soon  became 
widespread  and  general. 

The  affair  was  very  differently  reported  by 
the  official  organ  of  the  Central  Committee. 
According  to  their  statement  the  "  party  of 
order"  were  the  assailants.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustus  two  detached  sentinels  of  theNational 
Guard  were  disarmed  and  maltreated.  Where- 
upon the  National  Guards,  seizing  their  arms, 
marched  hi  battle  array  to  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  where  they  were 
met  by  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  assassins  !  " 
"Down  with  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Guards ! "  Some  enraged  men 
seized  the  muskets  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  the  sword  of  an  officer.  The  cries  in- 
creased. The  demonstration  was  transformed 
into  a  riot.  A  pistol-shot  was  fired  which 
struck  one  of  the  staff-officers  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  the  thigh.  Then  "  General 
Bergeret  "  hurried  up  to  the  front  and  sum- 
moned "  the  rioters  "  to  retire.  "  Ten  sum- 
monses were  made,  and  the  beat  of  the  drum 
lasted  for  more  than  five  minutes,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  defenders  of  order 
replied  by  cries,  insults,  and  shots.  Two 
National  Guards  fell  badly  wounded;  still 
their  comrades  hesitated  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters,  and  discharged  their  guns  in  the  air." 
All  this  indulgence  was  lost  upon  them,  and 
as  they  still  pressed   forward  to  break  the 
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lines,  the  order  was  given  to  tire  as  a  purely 
defensive  measure. 

The  elections  did  not  take  place  on  the  day 
first  announced,  which  was  one  of  bloodshed 
instead.  The  next  day  (March  23rd)  the 
Mayors  and  Deputy-Mayors  of  Paris  presented 
themselves  before  the  assembly  at  Versailles, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  deputies  to 
convoke  the  electors  of  Paris  without  delay, 
so  that  a  Municipal  Council  might  be  legally 
elected  according  to  their  own  point  of  view. 
As  some  of  the  Mayors  were  also  deputies,  one, 
of  then)  proposed  to  read  the  communication 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  president  con- 
sented, and  the  Mayors  were  admitted.  As 
they  entered  the  hall  the  deputies  of  the 
Left  rose  to  their  feet,  with  exclamations  of 
'  Vive  la  France  !  "  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  " 
Those  of  the  Right  also  sprang  up,  crying  only 
"  Vive  la  France ! "  The  Mayors  answered 
with  "  Vive  la  France  ! "  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique ! "  This  was  a  most  unparliamentary 
proceeding,  and  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  tumult, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  President  thought 
it  advisable  to  put  on  his  hat  as  a  sign  that 
the  Chamber  was  adjourned. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate. 
The    Assembly    resumed    its    sitting    at    ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  seats  were  reserved  for 
the  Mayors,  but  no  Mayors  presented  them- 
selves.    They  had  returned  to  Paris,  with  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  insulted  and 
refused  a  hearing  by  an  Assembly  bent  on  re- 
storing  the   Monarchy.      The   president  was 
sensible  of  the  gravity  of  the  incident,  spoke 
of  the    "  deplorable    misunderstanding,"   and 
said    how  he    regretted  that  it  should   have 
led  to    the  adjournment,   "during  the   recep- 
tion of  the  Mayors  of  Paris,   who  gave  such 
laudable  examples  of  courage,  and  of  devoted- 
ness   to    liberty  and   order."     Their  title   to 
this  encomium  was  justified  by  their  last  act 
before  leaving  Versailles.     Their  colleague,  M. 
Arnaud,  was  commissioned  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  the  Assembly  which  the  Muni- 
cipal    authorities    had    themselves    come    to 
present  in  the  name  of  the  electors  of  Paris. 
Its  purport  was  that  "the   Assembly  should 
in  future  put  itself  in  more  direct  and  intimate 

communication    with  fthe    municipalities    of 
L.   II. 


Paris,"  and  that  the  elections  should  be  legally 
and  forthwith  authorised.  M.  Arnaud  and 
his  friends  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  only  possible  means  of  conciliation, 
and  the  usual  Commission  was  nominated  to 
report  on  the  proposition.  The  report  was 
against  it;  and  M.  Thiers,  who  spoke  when  the 
( lhamber  resumed,  was  implacable,  on  the 
ground  that  "a  single  thoughtless  word, 
spoken  without  had  intention,  might  cause 
torrents  of  blood  to  How/'  The  question  was 
at  an  end  in  the  Assembly,  and  if  we  admit 
that  the  Mayors  of  Paris  represented  in  any 
degree  the  desire  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
effect  a  compromise,  the  ball  was  thrown  back 
into  their  hands  under  circumstances  which 
were  favourable  to  good  play. 

The  Committee  was  now  resolved  that  the 
elections  to  the  Commune  should  take  place  on 
Sunday  the  26th,  and  they  decided  on  adopt- 
ing the  most  energetic  means  to  compel  the 
inimical  municipalities  to  co-operate.  At  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  a  column  of  three 
thousand  National  Guards,  with  three  cannons, 
and  a  small  escort  of  horse  in  advance,  marched 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  along  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  to  the  Mairie  of  the  First  Arrondisse- 
ment.  Delegates  of  the  Central  Committee 
accompanied  them,  and  were  received  by  the 
Deputy  Mayors.  The  negotiations  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  an  enor- 
mous crowd  had  collected,  and  there  was 
general  anxiety  lest  a  conflict  should  take 
place.  At  length  the  propositions  were 
accepted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections 
for  the  Communal  Council  by  direct  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guards,  should 
take  place  the  next  day. 

The  Mairie  of  the  Second  Arrondissement 
was  visited  in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the 
same  success.  The  insurgent  battalions  then 
continued  their  march  through  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  traversing  the  Place  du  Palais- 
National,  and  following  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
to  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits-Champs,  through 
which  they  passed  to  gain  the  Rue  Vivienne. 
Here  a  halt  was  called,  and  the  delegates 
made  their  way  to  the   Bourse,  where  they 

were    received    by   some   twelve    or    fifteen 
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Mayors  and  Deputy-Mayors,  A  stormy  debate 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  and  .1  half, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  on  the  delegates 
declaring  that  the  elections  would  take  place 
the  next  day  at  any  cost,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties yielded  at  discretion,  and  agreed  to  per- 
form their  functions.  The  "citizen  soldiers" 
then  drilled  before  their  brethren  of  the 
"  aristocratic  quarters,"  and  there  was  the 
usual  enthusiastic  display  of  fraternization. 
The  drums  heat  a  salute,  the  population  of  the 
central  quarters  crowded  en  masse  to  the 
boulevards,  ladies  smiled  down  from  the 
windows;  and  everyone  felt  that  the  Revolu- 
tion of  March  18th  was  on  the  point  of  achiev- 
ing its  greatest  triumph.  Admiral  Saisset, 
Avho  had  been  collecting  around  him  the 
"  battalions  of  order,"  to  the  number  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  had  occupied 
the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Saint-Lazaire  Terminus, 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  the  First  and 
Second  A  notidissements,  etc.,  now  retired  from 
those  posts,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Central 
Committee  occupied  them. 

One  hist  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  was 
made  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  entreated  the 
Assembly  to  3  Leld  to  circumstances,  and  since 
the  election;;  were  to  take  place,  to  recognize 
their  legality  by  a  resolution  that  the  Mayors 
and  Deputy-Mayors  of  Paris  had  acted  as 
good  citizens.  On  the  next  day  the  reporter 
of  the  Initiative  Committee  declared  from  the 
tribune  that  "this  Commission,  continuing  to 
approve  the  wisdom  ami  firmness  of  the 
Government,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposi 
tion  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  co-deputies 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration." 

on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  the  elec- 
tions took  place,  in  defiance  of  the  Government 
and  the  Assembly,  and  the  dreaded  Commune 
was  inaugurated.  More  than  250,000  votes 
were  recorded;  ami  out  of  the  twenty  arron- 
dissements    into    which  Paris   is  divided,  the 

'lutionary  candidates  triumphed  in 
teen.  The  greater  number  of  the  members 
elected  were  obscure  prolexaires ;  but  there 
were  also  a  few  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  of 
course  all  the  journalists  and  lawyers  who  had 
become  notorious  in  support  of  the  cause. 
Among   the   number    were    Assi,    the    chief 


agitator  in  the  strikes  of  Creusot,  and  gene- 
rally known  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
apostles  of  the  "  Internationale  ;"  conspi- 
cuous among  them  also  was  Paschal  Grousset, 
who  had  formerly  edited  the  Marseillaise, 
and  had  been  condemned  for  conspiring 
against  the  Emperor;  Arnould,  too,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Eappel  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise; Rigault,  editor  of  the  Mavseillaise 
and  the  Patrie  en  Danger;  Protot,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  pleadings  at 
the  bar  in  favour  of  political  prisoners  ;  Jules 
Allix,  one  of  those  whom  M.  Fonveille  has 
described  as  "good  enough  diables,  if  they 
could  be  relieved  of  their  tails,"  and  avowedly 
an  economist;  Ranvier,  a  coffee-house  politi- 
cian, tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  wonderful  mouth, 
which  his  ears  prevented  from  extending  to 
the  back  of  his  head  ;  Vermorel,  editor  of  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Robespierre,  and 
author  of  several  volume;;  of  history,  a  man 
who  is  said  to  have  known  extreme  poverty, 
even  to  almost  perishing  of  hunger;  Felix 
Pyat,  before  introduced  to  the  reader  as  the 
pontiff  of  the  revolutionary  clique  gathered 
together  in  London,  a  man  of  a  gloomy  imagi- 
nation, "capable  of  conspiring  against  him- 
self," but  said  to  be  wanting  in  physical 
courage;  Cournet,  described  as  a  "'militant 
republican,"  editor  of  the  Reveil;  Vaillant, 
"a  learned  student,  very  intelligent,  and  with 
deep  conviction,,,  who,"  says  Ve'sinier,  "placed 
his  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  social 
revolution ;"  Tridon,  an  advocate,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  transportation  under  the 
Empire;  Verdure,  formerly  cashier  of  the 
Marseillaise,  at  a  period  when  the  post  was 
very  much  of  a  sinecure ;  Bergcret,  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard,  of  whom  the  reader 
ha  ;  already  caught  a  glimps  ;  Lullier,  such  a 
crack-brained  enthusiast  that  people  • 
found  to  believe  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
a  mission  (by  the  Government  of  General 
Trochu  above  all  others!)  to  assassinate  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  Billioray,  well  known  by 
his  black  beard  and  conical  hat;  Malon,  one 
of  the  newest  recruits  of  Socialism,  who 
had  become  known  to  his  fellow  citizens 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  Marseillaise 
ia  1860;    Lefrangais,  an  old  Icarien ;  Beslay, 
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a  rich  habitue  of  the  salon  in  which 
the  democrats  of  the  Quartier  Latin  used  to 
meet,  and  one  of  the  testamentary  executors 
of  Proudhon ;  Blanqui,  Flourens,  Delescluze, 
and  Ranc,  who  are  not  now  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  these  pages,  and  other  eccen- 
tricities not  necessary  to  be  enumerated.17  The 
oldest  Communist  elected  was  M.Beslay.  His 
speech  was  the  only  one  taken  down  in  short- 
hand when  the  names  were  proclaimed,  amid 
repeated  bursts  of  cheering.  He  gloried  in 
the  triumph  of  the  great  work  of  decentrali- 
zation, and  having  sketched  the  programme 
of  the  Commune  as  inaugurating  the  new   era 


of  peace  and  labour,  he  declared  his  belief 
that  that  day's  work  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic.  After  the  speeches,  the  thunder  of 
cannon  announced  that  the  Commune  was 
inaugurated,  the  drums  beat  a  salute,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  during  two  hours 
more  than  250,000  National  Guards  denied 
before  their  elected  members.  Finally  the 
Central  Committee  announced  the  end  of  its 
lal lours  by  a  farewell  proclamation,  in  which 
more  than  the  advent  of  the  Commune  was 
proclaimed — namely,  the  dawn  of  the  UNI- 
VERSAL Republic,  of  which  the  Commune 
was  but  the  necessary  unit.1 


Notes  to  Chapter  LXXX1X. 


1  Les  Confession*  d'ltn  Revolutionnaire,  p.  81. 

a  Prjudbon  protested  (in  continuation  of  the  remarkable  pas- 
sages given  in  t lie  (c.xl)  against  Socialism,  repudiating  it  ns  a 
doctrine  of  shameless  sensualism  and  mendicity,  lit  only  to  make 
dupes  or  knaves.  But  we  have  referred  to  bim  {ante,  p.  483) 
as  having  been  practically  the  originator  of  the  socialistic 
<  reed  of  the  present  day,  in  justification  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  the  famous  sentence  which  commences  the 
most  famous  of  his  works,  "  La  Propriete  e'est  le  Vol!  "  Irony 
is  a  two-edged  weapon,  the  use  and  meaning  of  which  people  do 
not  always  understand.  It  must  he  admitted  that  Proudhon 
gave  I  in-  warning  to  his  readers  when,  in  the  prison  oi  Ssrate- 
Pelagie,  lie  apostrophised  irony  as  his  sovereign  goddess  (Leg 
Confessions,  p.  106).  Is  il  wonderful,  however,  that,  his  words 
were  loo  often  interpreted  literally,  and  thai  darkness  rather 
than  lieh!  was  the  fin  it  of  his  invocation  of  the  double-faced  deity  .' 
'  Guerre  des  Communeux  tie  Paris,  p.  17. 

4  The  Republican  Movement  in  Europe.  By  Sehor  Castelar. 
Fortnightly  Review,  No.  Ixvii.,  pp.  10,  11. 

5  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  8,000  guns  which  de- 
ended  the  enceinte  of  Paris,  and  450  Geld  pieces  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard  remained  in  die  possession  of  France;  the  cannon 
of  the  foils  and  Ihe  artillery  of  the  army  having-  alone  been  sur- 
rendered. 'I  lie  insurgi  nts  possessed  themselves  of  the  aforesaid 
toil  field  piei  e  :. 

*.  dispute  arc  e  between  the  men  of  Hie  10th  battalion  and 
their  commanding  officer,  who  was  besieged  lor  many  houi  ■  ub 
hi .  house,  and  when  he  finally  came  out,  and  tried  to  calm   them 

by  a  speech,  they  produced  a  rope  and  dragged  him  oil'  ap- 
parently to  spscdv  ; ..v. .-till:  ii     hut  pasM.-i.;  a  Main-,    the  "uthort 
ties  came  to  his  rescue,  and  the  affair  was  compromised."    Letter 
n  the  Times,  Match  loth,  1871. 

i  Histoire  de  la  Commune  tie  Paris.  By  P.  Vesimer,  ex- 
membei  and  secrotarj  of  the  Commune,  and  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  OJ/ie/el  after  the  army  had  withdrawn  from  Pal  s 
and  the  offices  and  plant  of  that  paper  had  been  seized  by  the 
Couuniini  t ■-.. 

8  The   particulars  which  follow   in   the   text  concernin 
positions  of  the  troops  are  given  by  Vesinier. 

'■'  The  entire  text  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Central  Com, 
from  which  the  words  in  the  text  are  cited,  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Citizens:  The  16th  day  of  March,  interestedly  disguised  in 
an  odious  manner,  will  he  called  in  history  the  day  of  the  people's 
jo  tiec ! 

"The  fallen  Government,  alwaj  -  unskilful, sought  to  p 

iiiet,  without  having  taken  into  account  either  its  unpopu- 
larity or  the  fraternity  of  the  dificrcnt.  troops.  The  whole  army, 
commanded  by  u  fratricide,  General  Vinoy,  responded  to  the 


ordi  r  lor  He'  massacre  of  the  people  with  the  cry:  '  Vive  la  Ee- 
publique  !  Vise  la  Garde  Nationals  ! '  Only  two  men,  who  had 
made  themselves  unpopular  by  acts  which  to-day  we  call  iniqui- 
tous, were  smitten  by  the  crowd  in  a  moment  of  indignation. 

"  The  commit  lee  of  (he  confederation  of  the  National  Guard  is 
doing  justice  to  the  truth  by  declaring  itself  unconnected  with 
these  two  executions. 

"  To-day  (he  ministries  are  con  tituted, the  purified  Prefecture 
of  Police   ciilcrs   on    its   functions,  the  different  administrations 

commence  their  work,  and  we  invite  all  citizens  to  maintain  calm- 
ness and  keep  perfect  order. 

"Citizens,  you  lev  seen  (he  work  of  the  federation  of  the 
National  Guard  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  By  what  we 
have  already  done,  you  may  judge  of  (he  work  we  should  have 
been  able  to  do  for  the  national  defence,  and  what  will  be  our 
future  exertions  lor  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 
"  For  the  Central  Committee, 

"  Vesinier,  Delegate  of  the  Journal  Officiel." 

10  '1  he  first,  oi  the  two  proclamations,  addressed  "To  the 
PEOPLE,"  ran  as  follows: — 

"Citizens:  The  people  of  Paris  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
which  was  sought  to  he  imposed  upon  them. 

"  Calm  and  unmoved  in  their  power,  without  fear  and  without 
provocation  Hey  awaited  the  shameless  fools  wdio  sought  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Republic.  This  lime  our  brethren  of  the  army 
did  not,  lay  their  hands  ou  the  holy  ark  of  our  liberty. 

"  Thanks  to  all ,  and  may  Pail,  and  France  in  common  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Republic,  joyfully  welcomed,  with  all  its  couse- 
quence  ,  the  on]  ovemment  which  will  close  for  ever  the  era 
of  invasions  and  civil  war! 

"  The  state  of  siege  is 1        ; 

"  The  people  of  Paris  have  been  convoked  in  their  sections  to 
make  their  communal  elections.  The  security  of  all  citizens  is 
ei  hi i" I  by  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Guard. 

"The  'Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard. 

"(Signed)    "ANT.  AkNAUD,  Cm.  LuiLLER, 

"  Fekrat,  Viard, 

"  Dupont,  Barroud, 

"MOKTIER,  BERGERET, 

"Fr.  Jourde  Rousseau,  Billioray, 
•'  G.  Arnold,  Ed.  Moreau, 

"J.  Grollard,  Boursier, 

"  Fabre,  Lavalette, 

"  Assr,  Henri  Fortune, 

"  BAB  Blanche  r, 

"Vaulin,  If.  Gere^jie, 

"Gouhier,  Ror.iT. 

-  Hotel  dc  Ville,  Paris,  March  19//;,  1871." 
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NOTES   TO   CHATTER    LXXXTX. 


The  second  proclamation,  addressed  "To  the  National 
(ii  lrds  op  Paris,  "  was  expressed  thus: — 

"Citizens:  "  Von  have  entrusted  us  with  organizing  (he 
defence  of  Paris  and  of  your  rights. 

"  We  are  confident  ol  having  fulfilled  this  mission.  Assisted 
by  your  generous  courage  and  admirable  coolness,  we  have  over- 
turned the  Government  which  betrayed  us. 

"Our  mandate  la-s  now  expired,  and  we  return  it  to  you, 
having  no  desire  to  usurp  the  places  of  those  whom  the  popular 
will  has  overthrown. 

"  Prepare  and  proceed  to  your  communal  elections  in  order, 
and  give  us  I  he  onl\  n  C  'i'  pi  n  r  1  oped  for,  the  establishment  of 
a  true  Republi \ 

"  In  the  meantime  we  keep  possession  ol  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
the  name  of  the  people. 

"  The  central  committee  of  the  National  Guard. 

11  The  decree  appointing  the  elections  was  as  follows  : — 
"Art  I.  That  the  elections  of  the  Communal  Council  of  Paris 

shall  take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  March  '22nd. 

"Art.  II.  That  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot  in  each  arron- 
dissement.  Each  arrondissement  shall  nominate  a  councillor 
for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  fraction  exceeding  ten 
thousand. 

"Art.  III.  That  the  balloting  shall  take  place  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
inspection  will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

"  Art.  IV.  That  the  municipalities  of  twenty  arrondissements 
shall  be  charged,  each  in  its  own  district,  with  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree.'' 

12  The  protest  published  by  the  twenty-two  Journals  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  the.  names  of  the  journals,  are  here  sub- 
jo'ned  as  being  of  considerable  historical  interest:  — 

"  Considering  the  convocation  of  the  electors  as  an  act  of 
national  sovereignty,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  power 
emanating  from  universal  .suffrage; 

"Considering  that  the  Committee  established  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  has  consequently  no  right  nor  quality  to  make  such  a  con- 
vocation ; 

"  The  representatives  of  the  newspapers  consider  the  convoca- 
tion fixed  for  the  22nd  of  this  month  as  the  day  tor  el  iction  as 
null  and  void,  and  request  the  electors  to  take  no  notice  of  it, 
"  (Signed), 

"Le  Journal  des  Debats.  Le  Constitutionnel L'  Electeur- 
Libre,  La  Petite  Presse,  La  Verite,  Le  Figaro,  Le  Gau- 
lois,  Paris  Journal,  Le  Petit  Journal,  Le  National ,  L'Uni- 
vers,  La  Cloche,  La  Patrie,  Le  Francois,  Le  Bien-Pu  I  , 
Le  Journal  des  Villes  it  des  Campagnes,  L  rnal  des 

Paris,  Le  Moniteur  Universel,  La  France-Nouvelle,  La 
Gazette  de  France,  La  Monde." 

13  The  manifesto  which  follows  in  the  text  is  given  in  M. 
Vesinier's  book  on  the  Commune,  and  as  that  gentleman  was 
both  secretary  to  the  Commune  and  chief  editor  of  their  official 
journal,  nothing  can  be  more  authentic. 

H  This  thought  is  admirably  worked  out  by  M.D'Espinassous 
in  a  little  book  which  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Harriet  Wil- 
kinson (Law  of  Life ;  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1864). 

15  The  proclamation  of  the  Municipal  authorities  denouncing 
the  intended  elections  was  as  follows : — 

"Citizens:  Your  wishes  have  been  laid  before  the  National 
Assembly  :  the  assembly  has  satisfied  them  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
guaranteeing  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris  and  in  all  the 
communes  of  France. 

"Pending  these  elections,  which  are  the  only  legal  and 
regular  ones,  and  conformable  to  true  Republican  prin- 
ciples, it  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  pay  no  attention  to  a  call 
addressed  to  them  without  title  or  authority. 

"  We,  your  municipal  representatives  and  deputies,  declare 
that  we  shall  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  elections  announced 
for  to-morrow,  and  protest  against  their  illegality. 

"  Citizens,  let  us  unite  to  respect  the  law  and  the  country,  and 
the  Republic  will  be  saved. 

"  Vive  la.  France'.    Vive  la  Pepublique." 

16  The  Military  Circumstances  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Com- 
mune.   Summary  in  the  Standard,  May  21th,  1870. 


;7  The  complete  list  of  the  Commune,  as  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  26th  of  March,  1871,  is  subjoined.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  Arrondissements. 

1st.  Adam,  Mcline,  Rochart,  Bane. 

2nd.  Brelay,  Loiseau-Pinson,  Tirard,  Cheron. 

3rd.  Demay,  Arnaud,  Pindy,  Cleray,  Dupont. 

4th.   Le    Francais,   Arthur  Arnould,   Gerardin,    Amouroux, 

(   Ii  llienee. 

5th.  Jourde,  Regere,  Tridon,  Blanchet,  Ledroit. 

6th.  Albert,  Leroy,  Goupil,  Dr.  Robinet,  Beslay,  Varlin. 

7th.  Dr.  Parisel,  Ernest  Lefevre,  Urhain,  Brunei. 

8th.  Raoul-Rigault,  Vailknt,  Arthur  Arnould,  Jules  Allix. 

9th.  Rauc,  Ulysse  Parent,  Desmarest,  E.  Ferry,  Nast. 

10th.  Gambon,  Felix  Pyat,  Henri  Fortune,  Champy,  Babich. 

11th.  Eudes,  Morlier,  Protot,  Assi,  Avrial,  Verdure. 

12th.   Varlin,  Frunoau,  Geresme,  Theisz. 

18th.   Leo  Mcillet,  Duval,  Chardon,  Frankel. 

14th.  Billioray,  Mar  tele  t,  Decamp. 

loth.  Clement,  Jules  Valles,  Langevin. 

10th.  Dr.  Marmonteau,  De  Bouteiller. 

17lh.  Varlin,  Clement,  Gerardin,  Chalain,  Malon. 

18th.  Blanqui,  Theisz,  Dercure,  J.  B.  Clement,  Th.  Ferre, 
Vermorel,  Paschal  Grousset. 

19th.  Oudet,  Puget,  Deleseluze,  Couruet,  J.  Miot,  Ostyn. 

20th.   Rauvier,  Bergcret,  Flourens,  Blanqui. 

18  The  farewell  proclamation  of  the  Central  Committee  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"Citizens  : 

"  We  have  to-day  (March  28th)  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
at  the  most  magnificent  popular  spectacle  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Our  hearts  are  gladdened.  Paris  has  saluted  and  ap- 
plauded the  Revolution.  Paris  has  opened  a  new  leaf  of  its 
history,  on  which  it  has  inscribed  its  name. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  free  men  have  presented  themselves 
to  affirm  their  liberty,  and  proclaim  the  new  constitution  with 
the  thunder  of  artillery.  The  Versailles  spies  prowling  around 
our  walls  may  tell  their  masters  what  it  was  that  made  the 
voice  of  a  whole  population  heard  ;  how  this  voice  not  only 
filled  the  city,  but  re-echoed  beyond  its  walls.  Let  these  spies, 
who  glided  into  our  ranks,  give  them  a  faithful  picture  of  this 
admirable  spectacle  of  a  people  regaining  their  sovereignty, 
crying  with  all  their  might,  and  in  a  manner  truly  sublime,  'we 
will  die  for  our  country  ! ' 

"  tizens, — "  We  return  into  your  hands  the  work  with  which 
>(  u  entrusted  us.  At  the  last  moment  of  our  ephemeral  power, 
and  before  finally  quitting  our  places  in  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Guard,  from  which  events  recall  us,  we  wish  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  you. 

"  By  the  help  of  your  admirable  patriotism  and  wisdom,  we 
have,  without  violence,  but  also  without  weakness,  performed 
our  task.  Bound  in  our  proceedings  by  a  loyalty  which  forbade 
our  setting  ourselves  up  as  a  government,  we  have,  supported 
by  you,  at  least  prepared  a  radical  Revolution  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  days.  You  know  all  we  have  done,  and  with 
pride  we  submit  our  actions  to  your  judgment.  But,  before 
undergoing  your  examination,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  every- 
thing which  has  been  done  has  been  done  by  you. 

"  We  also  wish  to  proclaim  aloud  that,  in  your  quality  of  ab- 
solute and  legitimate  masters,  your  power  was  principally 
established  by  your  generosity.  If  you  have  prosecuted  your 
rights  and  made  demands,  you  have  never  used  reprisals. 

"  France,  for  twenty  years  guilty  of  weakness,  now  compre- 
hends the  necessity  of  its  regeneration,  of  redeeming  itself  from 
the  tyranny  and  indolence  of  the  past  by  means  of  peaceable 
liberty  and  labour.  Your  liberties  will  be  energetically  de- 
fended by  those  whom  you  have  elected  to-day.  They  will  de- 
vote themselves  to  it  for  ever. 

"  The  work  depends  upon  you,  and  it  brings  its  own  reward. 

"  Rally,  then,  with  confidence  round  your  Commune.  Faci- 
litate its  labours  by  devoting  yourselves  to  necessary  reforms. 
Brothers,  bo  guided  by  brothers.  March  firmly  and  bravely 
upon  the  path  of  the  future.  Be  an  example  to  others  by 
showing  them  the  value  of  liberty,  and  you  will  assuredly  attain 
the  wished-for  end-  the  Universal  Republic." 
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CHAPTER   XC. 

THE    COMMUNE. 

Question  of  Class  Antagonism  v.  The  Municipal  Liberties  of 
Paris— The  true  mission  of  the  Commune  according  to  ex- 
Secretary  Vesinier — Documentary  evidence  to  the  same 
tff'ect — Project  of  the  New  Social  and  Political  Institutions 
a\ owed—  Resolve  of  the  secret  movers  of  the  Revolution  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  whole  of  France  — Capital  to  he 
deposed,  and  Labour  elevated  to  the  ruling  position  — 
Commencement  of  work  on  these  principles — Organization 
of  the  Commune  in  ten  Commissions  or  Bureaux  -Specific 
functions  of  each — Application  of  socialistic  principles  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Commune — Aspect  of  Paris  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  decrees — Denunciation  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  members — 
Moderate  members  of  the  Commune  resign  their  seats — 
Widening  of  the  gulf  between  Paris  and  Versailles — Mar- 
shalling of  the  forces  for  decisive  action  —  Augmentation 
of  the  Versailles  Army  with  the  consent  of  M.  Bismarck — 
Policy  of  M.  Thiers — Decree  of  the  Commune  relative  to 
Mortgages— Confiscation  of  ail  the  property  in  Paris  be- 
longing to  members  of  the  Versailles  Assembly— Prepara- 
tions of  the  Commune  to  take  the  offensive— Fighting  at 
Courbevoie — Great  Sortie  against  Versailles,  and  repulse  of 
the  Communists — Death  of  Flourens — Fighting'  in  Meudon 
andChatillon— Execution  of  General  Duval — Reorganization 
of  the  Versailles  Army  under  Macmahon— Commencement 
of  active  operations — Successful  assault  on  Neuilly,  Beijon, 
and  Asnieres — Fighting  on  the  south  side  resumed  ;  n.<;- 
mentary  abandonment  of  Fort  Issy — Eudes  and  Cluseret 


in  the  War  Ministry  of  the  Commune-  Rossel  appointed  by 
the  latter  Chief  of  the  Staff— A  Reign  of  Terror  imminent 
—  Law  of  the  Hostages — Arrest  of  Archbishop  Darboy  and 
other  Ecclesiastics — Decree  for  the  demolition  of  the  Ven- 
dome  Column — Complete  isolation  oi  Paris — Committee  of 
Public  Safety  appointed  Rossel  Minister  of  War  -Thwarted 
by  the  Commune — Summoned  before  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safely — His  expose  of  the  Com  nunc,  and  resigna- 
tion— Order  for  his  arrest  —  Appointment  of  Delescluze, 
and  reconstitution  of  the  Commune — Successes  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Army  outside  the  walls — Siege  operations  again, t 
the  Enceinte—  Capture  of  Fort  Vanves — Destruction  of  the 
Vendome  Column — Blasphemous  orgie  in  the  streets — The 
Versailles  Army  in  Paris — Murder  of  the  Hostages — The 
Commune  at  bay — Street-fighting,  and  captu;e  of  Mont- 
martrc — Burning  of  the  public  edifices— Question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commune — The  petrolejirs  and  petro- 
leusea  an  organized  body — Further  Assassinations  at  La 
Roquette — Desperate  Fighting  and  Slaughter  at  Belleville— 
The  Army  of  Versailles  triumphant— Paris  after  the  restora- 
tion of  "Order" — Numbers  of  the  slain. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  spoken  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  more  especially  of  the  party 
which  aims  at  a  radical  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  with  the  view  of  indicating 
at  its  close  the  real  character  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Versailles  Government  and  the 
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THE   TRUE    MISSION   OF   THE   COMMUNE. 


Paris  Commune.  The  belief  was  verj  general 
in  England  (.hat  Paris  was  fighting  for  her 
municipal  liberties;  and  strange  to  say,  thete 
were  Frenchmen  in  close  connection  with  the 
Commune  itself  who  thought  this  was  the 
case.  The  Journal  Officiel  itself",  which  had 
become  the  organ  of  the  Commune,  contained 
an  article  which  ended  ly  declaring  there  was 
" no -class  antagonism  in  the  struggle;"  thai 
"  there  was  no  other  object  in  this  war  Hum 
the  old  one,  so  often  renewed,  and  doubtless 
soon  to  be  finished,  of  liberty  against  autho- 
rity, municipal  and  civic  right  against  am 
absorbing  and  arbitrary  Government." 

The  ex-secretary  of  the  Commune,  however, 
assure;;  us  that  the  Communal  Government 
elected  on  the  2Gth  of  March  were  folly  aware 
of  their  mission,  and  blind  indeed  were  those 
who  did  not  perceive  the  fact.  He  scorns  the 
suggestion  that  the  prolefaircs  of  Paris  rose  in 
arms  that  they  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
electing  their  own  aldermen,  and  watching 
over  the  sewers  and  the  lighting  of  the  streets. 
"Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  March  LSth  and  26th  was 
the  everlasting  social  demand  of  the  disin- 
herited who  have  succeeded  each  other  through 
centuries  since  the  Gracchi,  Spartacus,  the 
Wagres,  the  Hussites,  the  peasant  companions 
of  Hutten,  the  Maillotins,  the  Jacquerie,  the 
English  Trade  Unions,"  the  Heibertists,  the 
Babouvistes,  to  the  insurgents  of  1848,  the 
Internationals  of  1865,  the  Revolutionists  and 
the  Commune  of  LS71  .  .  .  The  reactionary 
bourgeois  did  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  its 
tendency  and  import;  the}'  understood  and 
judged  it  accordingly,  which  is  the  very  reason 
why  they  carried  on  a  war  to  the  knife,  exter- 
mination to  the  death,  and  drowned  its  authors 
in  Mood."  ] 

The  fact  that  all  the  lists  for  the  election  to 
the  Commune  had  the  name  of  Blanqui  at 
their,  head  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
socialistic,  character  of  the  Revolution  now 
accomplished.  It  is  further  ;  hown  by  several 
explicit  articles  in  the  programme  of  the 
Central    Committee    of  the    National    Guard 

:  M.  Vesinier  is  quite  mistaken  as  regards  the 
English  Trade  Unions,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
general  truth  of  his  statement. 


(a.nte,ip.  591),  the  members  of  which,  while 
they  lor  form's  sake  resigned  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  National  Guard,  were 
nevertheless  among  the  most  active  members 
of  the  newly  elected  Commune.  If  any  doubt 
could  possibly  exist  on  the  subject,  a  mass  of 
documents  could  be  put  in  evidence.  A  second 
article  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  evidently  more 
inspired  by  the  secret  movers  of  the  Revolution 
than  the  one  we  have  just  cited.,  declared  that 
"itwouldbe  a  strange  and  puerile  illusion 
to  imagine  that  the  only  object  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  March  1811/  was  to  secure  to  Paris  an 
elected  communal  representation  under  the 
despotic  influence  of  a  strong  centralized 
national  power."  This  manifesto  then  went 
on  to  slate  that  "  Paris  did  not  renounce  its 
role  as  initiator,"  but  that  it  would  become 
the  centre  of  a  vast  propagandism,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  ':  at  once  to  guarantee  and 
perpetuate  the  ftepflbtfe,  and  pxd  it  on  a  proper 
basis."  This,  basis  v.as  boldly  defined.  It 
consisted  in  the  enfranchisement  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Communes  of  France,  with 
a  view  to  (he  constitution  of  the  National 
Government  on  a  federal  basis  (ante,  p.  577). 
In  a  third  document  the  Journal  Officiel 
developed  this  idea  still  further.  "  Paris,  her- 
self federated  with  the  Communes  of  France 
already  enfranchised,  ought  in  her  own  name, 
and  in  the  names  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and 
soon,  perhaps,  of  ten  other  large  towns,  to 
study  the  clauses  of  the  contract  which  ought 
to  bind  her  to  the  nation,  and  to  lay  down  an 
ultimatum  to  the  treaty  which  she  is  willing 
to  sign.  The  ultimatum,  it  was  further  ex- 
plained, ought,  firstly,  to  contain  a  guarantee 
for  their  autonomy  and  reconquered  municipal 
sovereignty  ;  .secondly,  should  secure  free  play 
tor  the  connection  existing  between  the  Com- 
mune and  the.  representatives  of  the  national 
unity;  lastly,  it  should  impose  upon  the 
Assembly,  if  it  accepted  the  treaty,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  electoral  law  by  which  the 
representatives  of  the  town  should  not  for  the 
future  be  absorbed  and,  as  it  were,  drowned 
by  the  representatives  of  tin'  country  districts. 
It  was  declared  (here  must  be  an  electoral  law 
conceived  in  this  i  pirit,  <  thorwise  the  national 
unity  and  the  social   equilibrium  now  broken 
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could  not  be  re-established.  On  these  condi- 
tions alone  would  the  insurgent  city  acain 
become  the  capital.' 

The  establishment  of  as  many  distinct  re- 
publics in    France    as   there    are    communes 
(say   36,000)   was  the  first  condition  of  this 
ultimatum  ;  and  the  second  was  an  affectation 
of  preserving  the  national  unity  by  securing 
free  play  for  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  Commune  and  the  Assembly.     It  was  only 
on  these  condition,;  that  Paris  would  con:  cut 
to    remain    the    capital    of    France  !      If   the 
Assembly  rejected  these  conditions,  what  was 
to    follow?      Paris    would     of    course    resign 
herself  to  an  obseure  existence   like   that  of 
"Mariana    in   the    Moated    Grange!"      How 
could  we  dream  of  such  a  thing  after  the  same 
authority  had  just  stated  that  the  capital  had 
no  intention  to  abdicate  its  role  of"  initiator  "? 
The  logical  inference  is  irresistible,  that  Paris 
would    impose   its  will  on    France    by  sheer 
force,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great 
towns  would  suppress  the  country  :  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  (third  condition  above)  was 
to  be  compelled  to  promulgate  an  electoral  law 
which  should  prevent  the  representatives  of 
the  towns,  from  1  icing  "absorbed."  and,  "  as  it 
were,  drowned  "  by  the  representatives  of  the 
country.     This  was   the  political  meaning  of 
the  Commune.     Its  social    meaning  was  the 
deposition   of  Capital,  and   the    elevation  of 
Labour  to   the  ruling  position  in  the  State. 
This,  too,  was  the  aim  of  Babceuf  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Directory,  whose  feeble  resistance 
to  that  and  the    other  Utopias  of   the    hour 
prepared    the    way  for  the    stronger  will    of 
Napoleon.3 

It  is  time  now  that  we  saw  the  Commune 
at  work.  Its  first  sitting  was  held  on  the 
28th  of  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  the  Deliberation-room  of  the  Municipal 
Council  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  under  the  pre- 
sidency^ Citizen  Beslay.  The  business  was 
almost  entirely  formal;  but  the  next  day, 
after  the  old  Central  Committee  had  resigned 
its  powers,  Citizen  Ranc  proposed  that  the 
newly  elected  Municipal  Council  should  defi- 
nitively break  with  the  Past  b}7  assuming  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Commune  of  Pakis. 
This  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


The  Commune  then  organized  itself  into  ten 
'  Commissions,"    or     Ministerial  Bureaux,    as 

follow::  : — 

1.  T/i'1  Executive  Commission  (composed  of 

citizens  Fudes,  Tridon,  Vaillant,  Lefranoaise, 
Duval,  F.  Pyatt,  and  Bergeret).  This  Com- 
mission was  charged  with  the  executioTi  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Commune,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  other  Commissions;  but  it  was 
not  to  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commune.  It  was  to  sit  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  would  also  be  the  seat  of  the  Commune. 

2.  The  Military  Commission. — (Citizens 
Pindy,  Eudes,  Bergeret.  Duval,  Chardon, 
Klourens,  and  Ranvier).  This  Commission, 
which  replaced  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  charged  with  the  discipline,  arma- 
ment, clothing,  and  equipment  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  was  to  prepare  measures  relative 
to  the  National  Guard.  In  concert  with  the 
Commission  of  General  Safety  (Infra,  6),  it 
was  to  watch  over  the  security  of  the  Com- 
mune and  the  proceedings  at  Versailles.  The 
armed  boats  on  the  Seine  were  placed  under 
its  orders  ;  but  the  staff  office  of  the  Place 
Vend&me  was  to  preserve  its  independence. 

3.  Commission  of  Supply. — (Citizens  De- 
retire,  Champy,  Ostyn,  Jean-Baptiste  Clement, 
Parisel,  Emile  Clement,  and  H.  Fortune). 
This  Commission  had  to  superintend  the  vic- 
tualling of  Paris,  and  keep  detailed  aud  full 
accounts  of  all  the  victuals  then  in  the  maga- 
zines.  It  was  instructed  to  secure,  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  provisions  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  three  months  at  least.  It  had  the 
direction  and  administration  of  all  the  pro- 
visions in  reserve,  and  was  empowered,  should 
occasion  demand  it,  to  distribute  flour  to  the 
most  necessitous.  Until  a  new  law  should  be 
made  on  the  town  dues,  this  Commission  was 
charged  with  receiving  the  taxes.  It  was  ' 
likewise  to  keep  an  account  of  the  resources 
of  the  wine  stores. 

4.  The  Finance  Commission. — (Citizens  Cle- 
ment, Victor,  Varlin,  Jourde,  Beslay,  and 
Regere).  Charged  with  establishing  the 
budget  of  Paris  on  a  new  basis.  Questions  of 
finance,  taxes,  rents,  exchange,  etc.,  came 
under  its  jurisdiction,  as  also  the  Bank  of 
France.     It  had  likewise  to  collect  taxes,  and 
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to  inquire  strictly  into  the  position  of  the 
finances  of  Paris.  Should  the  necessity  arise, 
it  was  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  contracting  a  loan  on  the  most 
economical  terms.  It  was  further  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  reduction  of  the  debts  of  Paris 
by  the  least  oppressive  measures.  All  de- 
mands for  the  necessary  funds  of  the  other 
Commissions  were  to  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Finance,  and  approved  of  and  signed 
by  the  Commune.  In  fine,  it  was  to  secure, 
by  all  possible  means,  a  quick  and  economical 
collection  of  the  taxes,  and  do  away  with  all 
unnecessary  employments.  The  public  loan 
offices,  being  in  the  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  were  to  be  under  its  control. 

5.  Commission  of  Justice. — (Citizens  Ranc, 
Protot,  Leo  Meillet,  Vermorel,  Ledroit,  and 
Babich).  For  a  time  this  Commission  was 
charged  with  "  raising  the  existing  state  of  jus- 
tice to  the  elevation  of  democratic  and  social 
institutions."  It  was  empowered  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  courts  of  justice  until  a  decree 
had  definitively  settled  the  question. 

6.  Commission  of  General  Safety. — 
(Citizens  Raoul,  Rigault,  Ferri,  Assi,  Oudet, 
Chalain,  Gerardin,  and  Cournet.)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  powers  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  this  Commission  was  entrusted  with 
the  public  safety  and  order.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  to  watch  over  the  public  morals, 
and  see  that  individual  liberty  was  respected 
as  much  as  possible;  in  a  word,  it  was  charged 
with  the  general  police.  It  was  bound  to 
preserve  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  suspected  citizens. 

7.  Commission  of  Labour,  Industry,  and 
Exchange. — (Citizens  Malin,  Frankel,  Theisz, 
Dupont,  Avrial,  Loiseau,  Pinson,  Eug.  Gerar- 
din, and  Puget.)  Having  in  its  province  a 
part  of  the  public  works  and  commerce,  this 
Commission  was  also  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
semination of  socialistic  doctrines.  It  had  to 
seek  means  for  the  equalization  of  labour  and 
wages.  It  was  to  occupy  itself  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  and  Parisian  industry. 
It  was  its  duty  to  find  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  exchange,  so  as  to  at- 
tract foreign  industry,  and  make  Paris  the 
great  centre  of  production. 


8.  Coram  ission  of  Public  Service. — (Citizens 
Ostyn,  Billioray,  J.  B.  Clement,  Martclet, 
Mortier,  and  Rastoul.)  This  Commision  was 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  great 
services,  the  post  office,  telegraphs,  and  public 
Avays.  It  was  likewise  to  see  that  all  these 
services  acted  regularly  and  economically  ;  to 
watch  over  the  railway  companies,  and  organize 
relations  with  the  services  of  the  provinces. 
It  was  bound  to  study  the  means  for  putting- 
all  the  railways  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munes of  France,  without  damaging  the  in- 
terests of  the  companies. 

9.  Commission  of  Foreign  Affairs.— 
(Citizens  Paschal  Grousset,  Ch.  Gerardin, 
Antony  Arnoud,  Ranc,  Arthur  Arnaud,  Deles- 
cluze,  and  Parent.)  The  instructions  of  this 
Commission  were  to  maintain  amicable  rela- 
tions with  all  the  Communes  of  France,  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  general  federation.  It  was  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  country  by  its  propaganda.  It  was  like- 
wise empowered,  as  occasion  presented  itself, 
to  send  representatives  to  the  different  states 
of  Europe,  and  especially  to  Prussia,  as  soon 
as  the  attitude  of  this  power  towards  the 
Commune  should  become  known. 

10.  Commission  of  Instruction. — (Citizens 
Goupil,  Ernest  Lefevre,  Jules  Valles,  Demay 
Miot,  Blanchet,  Robinet,  Verdure,  and  Albert 
Leivey.)  Having  for  its  province  the  public 
education,  this  Commission  was  to  occup}' 
itself  with  educational  reforms.  It  was  espe- 
cially to  prepare  a  measure  for  gratuitous, 
compulsory,  and  exclusively  secular  instruc- 
tion. It  was  also  to  arrange  for  the  augment- 
ation  of  the  scholarships  of  the  colleges. 

The  machinery  of  the  state  having  been  thus 
provided,  the  practical  business  of  the  Com- 
munal Government  was  at  once  commenced. 
The  first  decree,  dated  March  29th,  was  a 
direct  application  of  one  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  socialism,  and  must  have  fallen  with 
startling  effect  on  even  the  humblest  possess- 
ors of  property.  All  rent  due  for  unfurnished 
or  furnished  apartments  in  October,  1870,  and 
January  and  April,  1871,  was  to  be  remitted; 
and  if  airy  had  been  paid,  it  was  to  be  subject 
to  future  adjustment.  All  leases  for  six 
months  to   come  might  be    cancelled    at    the 
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option  of  the  lessees*  and  tenants  who  had 
received  notice  might  continue  to  hold  their 
apartments  three  months  longer.     The  raiscm 

(Vrlrr  of  this  decree  was  distinctly  stated- 
The  costs  of  the  war  had  fallen  on  labour, 
industry,  and  commerce.  It  was  only  just 
that  private  property  should  hear  its  share  of 
the  sacrifice.  :!  It  cannot  be  denied  there  was 
a  kind  of  rough-handed  and  purblind  groping 
after  justice  in  the  decree,  but  this  constituted 
the  danger  of  the  precedent,  as  the  first  act 
in  a  system  of  "social  liquidation."  For  the 
present  the  Commune  was  cautious,  however- 
The  question  of  interest  on  mortgages  having 
next  been  put,  and  urgency  demanded,  was 
postponed. 

A  standing  professional  army  is  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  of  Communism. 
On  the  same  day  the  abolition  of  the  conscrip- 
tion was  decreed,  and  all  able-bodied  citizens 
constituted  members  of  the  National  Guard.4 

By  other  decrees  an  act  of  accusation  was  in- 
stituted against  the  members  of  the  Versailles 
Government,  and  their  property  in  Paris  con- 
fiscated. All  functionaries  who  recognized  the 
Versailles  Government  were  deposed,  and  their 
prosecution  ordered.  The  budget  of  religion 
was  suppressed  and  property  held  in  mort- 
main resumed.  These  radical  measures  having 
been  carried,  citizens  Assi,  Eudes,  and  Ber- 
geret  were  appointed  to  draw  dp  afl  address 
to  the  people  of  Paris,  and  as  the  result  of 
1 1  nil- consultation  the  following  proclamation 
was  issued : 

"  Citizens,  your  Commune  is  constituted.  The 
.  !  ■  of  March  26th  lias  sanctioned  the  victorious 
Revolution. 

"A  cowardly  aggressive  power  has  token  yon  by 
the  throat  ;  you  have,  in  legitimate  self-defence, 
repelled  hum  your  walls  the  Government  which 
sought  to  dishonour  you  hy  giving  you  a  king. 

"  To-day  the  criminals  whom  you  have  not,  even 
desired  to  pursue,  ahnse  your  magnanimity  hy 
organizing  at  the  very  gates  of  yonr  city  a  focus 
of  monarchical  conspiracy.  They  invoke  civil 
war  ;  they  set  in  motion  every  sort  of  corruption  ; 
they  accept  any  accomplice  ;  they  have  dared  to 
tell  falsehoods  in  order  to  ohtain  help  from  the 
foreigner. 

"  We  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  France  and  of 
the  world  against  these  execrahle  conspiracies. 


"  Citizens,  the  institutions  you  have  just  created 
defy  all  attempts. 

"You  are  the  masters  of  your  destiny.  Strength- 
ened by  your  support,  the  representation  which 
you  have  established  will  repair  disasters  caused  by 
a  fallen  power.  Compromised  industry,  suspended 
lahour,  and  paralysed  commercial  transactions  will 
receive  a  vigorous  impulse. 

"  To-day,  the  expected  decision  about  rent  ; 

"  To-morrow,  that  of  exchange  ; 

"  All  public  services  re-established  and  sim- 
plified ; 

"  The  National  Guard,  henceforth  the  only  armed 
force  of  our  city,  reorganized  without  delay  : 

"  Such  will  be  our  first  acts. 

"  The  elected  of  the  people  only  ask  your  confi- 
dence in  order  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  Republic. 

"  As  for  them,  they  will  do  their  duty. 

"  The  Commune  of  Paris.  ■ 

'•  Hotel  de  Ville,  March  29th,  1871." 

The  situation  of  Paris  was  now  most  cri- 
tical. Nothing  comparable  with  it  had  existed 
since  the  period  of  the  Great  Revolution,  and 
yet  an  eye-witness  wrote  that  a  stranger  or 
superficial  observer,  not  disposed  to  trouble 
himself  with  matters  that  did  not  personally 
concern  him,  might  have  wandered  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  another  without  suspecting 
that  any  extraordinary  movement  was  going 
on,  or  that  in  a  f^w  days,  possibly  a  few  hours, 
the  streets  might  he  red  with  blood  shed  in 
civil  war.  Indeed,  it  wTas  with  something  in- 
finitely worse  than  civil  war  that  Paris  was 
threatened  —  secret  proscriptions,  dragging 
peaceable  people,  utterly  unprepared,  out  of 
their  beds  at  dead  of  night,  to  go  through  a 
trial  conducted  by  judges  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  evidence,  and 
whose  guiding  principle  was  that  they  could  not 
better  show  their  zeal  for  the  Republic  than 
hy  the  summary  execution  of  eveiy  suspect. 
That  terrible  word  "Guillotine"  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  there  were  sober  people, 
who  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  class  of  alarm- 
ists, who  said  they  expected  every  morning  to 
hear  of  its  restoration.  The  aspect  of  Paris 
all  the  time  was  so  tranquil  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe,  without  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  a  reiom  of  terror  had  begun  or 
was  about  to  begin.  "One  strolls  about  the 
Boulevards,"  said  our  correspondent,  "  and 
coming    suddenly  qpon   a    deeply    interested 
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crowd",  stops  to  learn  the  lastest  bulletin  from 
the  Hold  de  Villc.  It  takes  a  rninute  or  two 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  eager  crowd  is 
listening  absorbed  to  the  very  poor  perform- 
ance of  two  Neapolitan  singers.  Another 
crowd  is  admiring  a  caricature,  very  clever, 
and  perhaps  all  the  more  appreciated  because 
it  is  also  very  irreverent,  of  the  Last  Supper. 
The  central  figure — the  Repu'blic  in  a  red  cap, 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  defence — is  declarin"- 
that  "  One  of  you  will  betray  me."  The  part 
of  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  is  naturally 
played  by  Paris.  The  shops  are  all  open,  the 
cafe's  are  crowded,  and  the  lounging,  gossip- 
iii";,  cafe-sipping  world  of  Paris  looks  exactly 
as  it  looked  under  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Empire.  Walking  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  barri- 
cade, which  till  now  had  been  jealously  closed 
against  all  but  the  privileged  few.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Place,  towards  the  Tuileries, 
the  barricade  had  been  altogether  removed. 
At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  barricades  had  also 
disappeared,  which  made  it  look  as  if  the 
holyday  aspect  of  the  Boulevards  gave  the 
truest  view  of  the  situation.  Unluckily,  the 
Demoratic  Press  did  not  at  all  bear  out  this 
view.  Le  Vengeur  reappeared  on  the  :30th, 
and  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  real 
organ  of  the  Commune,  although  the  Journal 
Officiel  still  existed.  It  was  edited  by 
Felix  Pyat,  whose  name  appears  above  in  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  Commune,  and 
who  was  sure  to  make  the  force  of  his  uncom- 
promising character  felt.  He  proposed  already 
that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved, 
and  that  its  members,  being  guilty  of  high 
treason,  should  be  treated  as  insurgents.  This, 
of  course,  meant  open  Avar  between  the  Com- 
mune and  the  National  Assembly — not  ex- 
cluding even  those  members  of  the  Left,  who 
had    throughout    secretly    sympathised     with 


the 


revoi 


utionary    movement   of    Paris,  and 


would  have  gladly  secured  for  it,  if  possible, 
constitutional  sanction.  The  position  of  the 
Republican  Paris  Deputies,  at  least  of  such 
among  them  as  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  resign  their  seats,  was  not  an  en- 
viable   one/'      The    Right    of  the    Assembly 


were  almost  ready  to  shoot  them  as  rebels, 
while  in  Paris  they  were  treated  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Government  as  insurgents. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  members  of  the 
newly  elected  Commune  who  shrank  from  the1 
socialistic  doctrines  it  had  now  proclaimed. 
MM.  Desmarest,  E.Ferry,  Nast,Cheron,Rochart, 
Tirard,  Leroy,  Brelay,  Adam,  Meline,  Barn', 
Robinet,  Frimeau,  Loiseau,  Marmonteau,  De 
Bouteiller,  and  Ranc,  resigned  their  seats. 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  deputies  who 
were  also  members  of  the  Commune,  was  of 
trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
abyss  which  yawned  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Paris  and  Versailles,  of  which  it  was 
the  sign.  On  the  27th,  while  the  Commune 
was  busy  with  the  elaboration  of  its  electoral 
machinery,  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  an- 
nounced the  following  distribution  of  the  forces 
at  its  disposal,  the  credit  of  which  was  due  to 
the  initiative  of  General  Letellier-Valaze,  who 
had  been  appointed  under-secretary  of  state 
for  war  on  the  24th. 

The  first  division  of  infantry  (Maudhuy)  was 
formed  of  the  brigade  "Wolff  (23rd  battalion  of 
foot  chasseurs,  G7th,  G8th,  and  G9th  marching 
regiments),  and  of  the  brigade  Haurion  (2nd  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs,  45th  marching  regiment,  and 
135t,h  regiment  of  infantry). 

The  second  division  (Susbielle)  consisted  of  the 
brigade  Paturel  (18th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  46th 
and  89th  marching  regiments),  ami  of  the  brigade 
Bocher  (17th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  38th  and  70th 
marching  regiments). 

In  the  third  division  (Bruat)  were  united  the 
brigade  Seigueurens  (74th  marching  regiment,  1st 
regiment  of  marines,  2nd  regiment  of  marina 
fusiliers),  and  the  brigade  De  Langonrian  (7f>th 
marching  regiment,  2nd  regiment  of  marines,  and 
1st  regiment  of  marine  fusiliers). 

The  fourth  division  (Grimier)  was  formed  of  the 
brigade  Gamier  (10th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  48th 
and  87th  marching  regiments),  and  the  brigade 
Fournes  (51st  and  72nd  marching  regiments). 

The  fifth  division  (Montandon)  put  in  line  the 
brij  ade  Dumont  (30th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  39th 
infantry,  one  regiment  unnumbered),  and  the 
1 1  i  ade  Bonnet,  (31st  and  36th  marching  regiments). 

The  sixth  division  (Belle)  consisted  of  the  brigade 
GandD  (19th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  39th  and  41st 
marching    regiments),    and    the    brigade    Carl 
(70th  and  71st  marching  regiments). 

The  seventh  division  (Verge)   was   composed  of 
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the  brigade  Duplessis  (24th  battalion  of  chasseurs, 
37lh  and  39th  marching  regiments),  and  the  brigade 
Archinaro  (90th  and  01st  marching  regiments). 

The  reserve  division  (Faron)  which  had  been  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  Versailles  Army  [ante,  p.  595), 
was  organized  in  three  brigades,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Mariou.se,  Dcrroja,  and  Daudel,  and 
uniting  the  35th  and  45th,  the  109th  and  110th, 
and  the  113th  and  114th  regiments  of  infantry. 
This  division  was  destined  to  render  the  greatest 
services  during  the  operations  against  the  Com- 
mune. 

The  cavalry  consisted  of  three  divisions.  The 
first  division  (Barail)  comprised  the  three  brigades 
cf  Charlemagne  (3rd  and  8th  hussars),  Marquis  tie 
Galiffet  (9th  and  12th  chasseurs),  and  Lajaille  (7th 
and  11th  chasseurs),  The  second  division  (Prenil) 
comprised  only  the  two  brigades  of  Cousin  (3rd 
cuirassiers  and  4th  dragoons),  and  Dargentolle  (two 
regiments  of  mounted  gendarmerie).  The  third 
division  (Ressayre)  counted  only  one  organized 
brigade  (De  Bernis),  composed  of  the  6th  and  9th 
Lancers.  The  second  brigade,  to  which  General 
Bachelier  had  been  appointed,  was  in  course  of 
formation. 

Finally,  the  Republican  Guard,  comprising  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Vinoy,  who  was  also  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  Paris,  cantoned  at 
Versailles. 

To  account  for  the  number  of  troops  at  the 
disposal  of  M.  Thiers,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  M.  Bismarck  had  consented  to  their  ausr- 
mentation — first  to  the  number  of  100,000, 
and  subsequently  to  130,000  men — in  conse- 
quence of  the  critical  situation  of  Paris.  It  was 
considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
Government  that  the  Commune  did  not  march 
upon  Versailles  immediately  after  their  success 
on  the  18th  of  March.  Troops  that  had  to  be 
collected  from  the  ddbris  of  the  broken  armies 
of  Fiance,  whose  officers  were  for  the  most 
part  prisoners  in  Germany,  could  not  suddenly 
be  reorganized ;  but  every  hour's  delay  between 
the  constitution  of  the  Commune  and  its 
action  against  the  Government,  was  so  much 
solid  gain.  It  was  not  easy  to  withstand  the 
complaints,  the 'appeals,  and  the  impatience  of 
those  who  urged  instant  action;  but  M. 
Thiers  was  firm,  and  replied  to  all  remon- 
strance that  it  was  above  all  needful  to  strike 
a  blow  that  should  be  decisive — ("  II  faut 
enfinir  /") — and  he  was  the  more  cautious  of 


m  iving  from  his  conviction  that  all  depended 
on  a  first  success.  A  single  check,  and  the 
moral  of  the  troops  so  precariously  organized 
would  be  irretrievably  destroyed.  Steadily 
and  deliberately  he  continued  his  preparation.;, 
while  the  Commune  was  occupied  with  the 
acts  we  have  related,  and  the  Assembly  itself 
was  occupied  with  the  legislation  needed  to 
check  the  decrees  of  the  <  iommune,  and  reassure 
the  party  of  order.  Among  these  measures 
was  the  framing  of  a  law  on  rent,  which  not 
only  ordered  the  integral  payment  of  it,  but 
also  gave  security  to  the  proprietors  against 
every  risk-  and  danger  of  losses  which  the 
contingencies  of  the  sieo-e,  the  bombardment, 
and  the  suspension  of  business  had  caused 
them.  By  this  time  the  Commune  had  struck 
a  second  severe  blow  at  property  by  its  decree 
postponing  the  payment  of  interest  on  mort- 
gages. The  decree  of  accusation  against  all 
connected  with  the  Versailles  Government, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  in  Paris, 
was  scarcely  needed  to  deepen  the  feeling  of 
indignation  excited  by  these  fearful  blows 
delivered  against  the  old  order  of  society,  but 
it  added  the  element  of  immediate  personal 
danger  to  the  sense  of  a  general  danger  to  the 
State.  The  abolition  of  the  permanent  army 
completed  the  immediate  work  of  the  Commune, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  established  governments;  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  budget  of  religion,  coupled  with 
the  return  of  mortmain  property  into  the  Com- 
munal domain,  added  the  crime  of  sacrilege 
and  the  offence  of  irreligion  to  that  of  spolia- 
tion. No  wonder  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Assembly  the  Commune  was  "  the  Anti- 
christ, the  enemy  of  all  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges," to  (mote  the  words  of  Vesinier.  A 
gulf  had  opened,  which  could  only  be  filled  by 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  the  impending 
struggle. 

The  author  of  the  "  Guerre  des  Communeux 
de  Paris  "  observes  that  it  is  only  b}T  referring 
back  to  a  very  early  historical  period  that  we 
can  find  a  parallel  for  the  situation  of  Paris  at 
this  moment.  About  the  year  250  of  our  era, 
three  totally  distinct  powers,  three  armies, 
contended  at  Syracuse.  Icetas  of  Leontium 
occupied  the  city  proper,  Dionysius  held  the 
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citadel,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  an- 
chored in  the  port.  So  at  Paris,  in  the  spring- 
time of  1871,  the  Prussians  held  the  eastern 
and  northern  forts,  the  legal  Government  was 
under  the  guns  of  Valerien,  and  the  insurgents, 
besides  being  masters  of  the  enceinte,  occupied 
the  forts  on  the  south. 

The  latter,  "  always  audacious,"  says  the 
same  author,  meditated  an  enterprise,  the 
object  of  which  it  was  easy  to  penetrate.  It 
was  known  at  Versailles  that,  firmly  resolved 
to  take  the  offensive,  the  Central  Committee 
had  made  important  preparations.  It  had 
disarmed  the  National  Guards,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  order, 
reorganized  the  Francs  - tireurs,  organized 
twenty-five  war  battalions,  twenty  batteries 
of  breech-loaders  (7-pounders),  and  fifteen 
batteries  of  mitrailleuses.  It  had  requisitioned 
horses,  pillaged  the  magazines  of  war  material, 
seized  the  manufactories,  and  made  vast  quan- 
tities of  gunpowder,  petroleum,  gun-cotton, 
and  nitro-glycerine.  On  the  30th  of  March 
the  armaments  of  the  Commune  were  com- 
pleted, and  its  operations  commenced.  It  was 
able  to  send  into  the  field  70,000  National 
Guards,  with  eight  days'  provisions.  On  the 
31st  the  movements  of  these  troops  commenced 
and  during  the  1st  of  April  they  were  observed 
to  be  concentrating  at  various  places  on  the 
north-west  and  the  south  of  Paris.  After 
having  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  serious 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  demonstration 
made  by  the  insurgents  towards  Chatillon, 
General  Vinoy  resolved  to  direct  all  his  efforts 
upon  the  presquile  of  Gennevilliers.  The 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  bands  had  been 
signalled  in  that  direction,  who,  after  having 
taken  and  barricaded  the  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
deployed  in  Courbevoie  and  Puteaux,  and 
even  pushed  their  reconnaissance  as  far  as 
Nanterre  and  Reuil. 

Ve'sinier  says  :  "  The  Communal  troops  and 
those  of  Paris  were  face  to  face,  and  the  out- 
posts could  bid  defiance  to  each  other.  Whilst 
in  Paris  every  barricade  gave  way  to  peaceful 
occupations,  outside  the  walls  the  footstep  of 
war  was  plainly  visible.  The  forts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  the  redoubt  of 
the  Hautes-Bruyeres,  were  each  occupied  by 


three  battalions  of  National  Guards,  who  were 
on  duty  on  an  average  of  six  times,  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  forts  were  armed  with  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  furnished  with  everything 
requisite  for  service  in  the  way  of  personnel 
and  ammunition.  From  the  Barriere  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Bas-Meudon  the  different  gates 
were  each  protected  by  four  cannons  levelled 
against  the  exterior  of  Paris.  .  .  .  The  outposts 
of  the  Commune  extended  from  Vincennes  to 
Mont  Vale'rien.  There  was  a  corresponding 
cordon  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  Through  the  again  budding  woods,  on 
the  slopes  at  the  entrance  of  the  park,  the 
eye  encountered  nothing  but  municipal  guards 
and  sergeants  de  ville.  The  marines  and  foot 
soldiers  remained  at  Versailles  ;  the  cavalry 
were  stationed  both  at  Versailles  and  St. 
Germain.  The  Chasseurs  dAfrique  and  the 
Zouaves  were  likewise  close  to  the  Assembly, 
as  also  the  Mobiles  and  volunteers,*  all  but  too 
well  prepared  to  show  no  mercy  to  Paris." 
Ve'sinier  himself  states  that  "  sorties  and  re- 
connaissances went  on  day  and  night,  and 
several  battalions,  organized  as  marching 
companies,  were  continually  directed  against 
divers  points  " — namely,  against  the  army  of 
Versailles.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  a  little 
illogical  that  he  should  accuse  the  forces  of 
the  Assembly  of  being  the  first  to  attack. 

In  the  face  of  the  sorties  and  reconnaissances 
of  the  Commune,  the  Government  of  Versailles, 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  could  not,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  remain  any  longer  inac- 
tive. An  expeditionary  corps  was  formed  of 
two  brigades  of  infantry  detached  from  the 
divisions  of  Faron  and  Bruat.  These  columns 
were  put  in  motion  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  2nd  of  April,  having 
on  their  left,  as  eclaireurs,  the  cavalry  brigade 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Galiffet,  and 
on  the  right  two  squadrons  of  the  Republican 
Guard.  One  column  advanced  by  Reuil  and 
Nanterre,  the  other  by  Vaucresson  and  Mon- 
tretout,  the  junction  of  the  two  detachments 
being  effected  at  the  rond-point  of  Bergeres. 
From  this  point  the  troops  were  launched 
against  the  barricaded  positions  of  Courbevoie, 

*  It  has  been  said  there  were  no  volunteers  with  the 
Army  of  Versailles,  but  see  p.  628. 
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defended  by  four  battalions  "I  insurgents.     It 
would  appear  that  tin-  orders  of  ( renera]  Vinoy 
were  simply  to  clear  the  roads,  and  drive  the 
insurgents  across  the  bridge  of  Nouilly,  but 
not  to  follow  them   into  the  avenue  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     On  Hearing  the  lines 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  latter  were   sum- 
moned to  surrender;  and  on  their  refusing  to 
do  so,  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie,  according 
to  the  Communist  account,  spurred  his  horse 
towards  them,  and  was  instantly  shot.     Other 
accounts  state  that  the  man  shot  was  a  doctor 
acting  as  parlementaire,  who  was  mistaken 
for  a  spy ;  but  it  is  certain  a  doctor  named 
Pasquier  was  shot  when  the  National  Guards 
were  repulsed,  and  this  may  have   given  rise 
to  some  confusion  in  the  reports.     The  inci- 
dent, however  explained,  brought  on  a  sharp 
engagement.     The  great  barricade  was  carried, 
and  the  insurgents  fell  back  on  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  as    the    Versailles    troops    unmasked 
their  mitrailleuses,  which  spread  confusion  in 
their    ranks.      Bombs   were    thrown    among 
them  when  they  had  gained  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly,  and  now  also  Mont  Valerien  opened 
tire.     Several  houses  were  struck  by  the  shells. 
The    Vengeur    relates   that   "the   gendarmes 
having  made  prisoners  some  of  the  93rd  bat- 
talion of  the  National  Guards,  fastened  them 
to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  and  dragged  them 
to  Mont  Valerien  to  be  shot.      The  mangled 
bodies  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  subse- 
quently found,  and  brought  to  trie   Mairie  of 
Neuilly,  where  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  see 
them.      One  of  the  bodies  had  been  mutilated 
in  a  most  outrageous  and   barbarous  manner." 
Newspaper  correspondents  have  indeed  left  it 
on  record  that  the  prisoners  were  shot  as 
as  taken,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  par- 
lementaire, but  they  say  nothing  of  the  alleged 
cruelty.     As  there  may  be  corroborative  evi- 
dence which   has  escaped  our  notice,  we  leave 
the  question  in  doubt.     The  official  account  of 
the  Versailles  Government6  itself  states  that 
"  the  exasperation  of  the  soldiers  was  extreme, 
especially  against  those  deserters   who   were 
recognized  ;  "  and  this  is  almost  equivalent  to 
an' acknowledgment  of  the  alleged  barbarity. 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the  Commune 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 


"  To  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 

"  The  Royalist  conspirators  have  attacked, 

"  Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  attitude, 
they  have  attacked. 

"  Not  being  able  to  trust  the  French  Army,  they 
have  attacked  with  Pontifical  Zouaves  and  the  Im- 
perial Police. 

"  Not  content  with  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  the  provinces,  and  making  useless  efforts  to 
defeat  us  by  hunger,  these  infuriated  men  have 
imitated  the  Prussian:;,  and  bombarded  the  capital. 

"This  morning  the  Chouans  of  Charette,  the 
Vendeans  of  Catltelineau,  and  the  Bretons  of 
Trochu,  supported  by  the  Gendarmes  of  Valentin, 
bombarded  the  inoffensive  village  of  Neuilly,  and 
commenced  the  civil  war  against  our  National 
Guard. 

"  There  have  been  some  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Elected  by  the   population  of  Paris,  it  is  our 
duty    to    defend  the  great  city  against  the  guilty 
aggressors.     With  your  help  we  will  defend  it. 
"  The  Executive  Commission.     (Signed.) 

"Paris,  April  2nd,  1871." 

The  National  Guards  had  been  driven  back, 
but  theirleaders,  at  least,  were  not  discouraged. 
As  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  into 
Paris  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  the 
bastions  were  being  manned,  and  the  drums 
beat  to  arms  in  several  quarters  of  the  city. 
At  four  o'clock  several  batteries  of  cannon 
were  drawn  up  the  ramparts ;  ammunition 
was  collected  and  stored  in  the  magazines,  and 
for  hours  afterwards  battalion  after  battalion 
denied  along  the  boulevards,  through  the  .Rue 
de  Rivoli  towards  Neuilly.  The  Avenue  of 
the  Grande  Armee  was  filled  with  National 
Guards  and  spectators.  Flourens  marched 
through  the  Porte  des  Ternes  at  the  head  of 
his  battalion,  and  prepared  to  prove  by 
perfect  sincerity  and  his  headlong  courage. 
Bergeret  was  on  the  field  of  action,  surrounded 
by  his  stall".  The  whole  night  was  .pent  in 
rallying  the  guards  and  preparing  for  action 
on  the  morrow.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  plan  of  campaign, 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cluseret,  was 
adopted. 

The  troops  of  the  Commune  were  divided 
into  three  array  corps.  The  first  column,  form- 
ing the  right  wing,  was  commanded  by  General 
Bergeret.  It  had  orders  to  advance  along  the 
Avenue  of  the  Grande  Armee,  clear  the  forti- 
fications through    the   Porte    Maillot,   march 
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along  Hi"  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  cross  the  Seine, 
pass  the  Road  Point  of  Courbevoie,  wheel 
round  Mont  Valerien,  and  inarch  on  Versailles 
by  Reuil  and  Bougival.  General  Flourens, 
with  the  battalions  of  Belleville  and  his  own 
Volunteers,  formed  part  of  this  column. 

The  centre,  under  the  command  of  General 
Duval,  supported  by  the  cannons  of  Fort  Issy, 
was  to  advance  by  the  heights  of  Meudon  and 
Sevres,  and  having  taken  them,  march  on 
Versailles. 

The  left,  commanded  by  General  Eudes,  was 
to  march  on  Versailles  by  Vitry,  Villejuif, 
Bourg-la-Reine,  Sceaux,  Plessy,  Virotlay,  etc., 
under  the  protection  of  forts  I vry,  Bicetre,  and 
Montrou'V. 

■ 

These  three  columns  formed  an  effective 
force  of  120,000  men,  with  about  200  cannons 
and  mitrailleuses;  certainly  the  most  power- 
ful army  ever  commanded  by  a  body  of 
desperate  revolutionists  in  a  civil  war.  At 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the 
insurgent  troops  were  seen  to  be  massing  to 
the  south  of  Paris,  between  Meudon,  the 
redoubt  of  Chatillon,  and  Le  Petit  Bicetre  ; 
while  looking  north-west,  they  showed  in 
strength  at  Courbevoie,  Nanterre,  and  Reuil. 
The  latter,  consisting  of  Bergeret's  column, 
advanced  steadily  along  their  prescribed  route; 
and  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  they 
took  the  road  which  passes  close  by  Mont 
Valerien,  if  we  were  not  informed  that  the  chief's 
of  the  Commune  had  spread  a  false  rumour 
that  the  fort  was  occupied  by  friendly 
National  Guards,  who  would  not  fire.  Pull 
of  confidence  in  this  expectation,  the  troops 
of  the  Coinniune  continued  their  march;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  118th  battalion  of  the 
National  Guards,  which  led  the  column, 
entered  upon  the  road  which  encircles  the 
glacis,  than  the  hitherto  silent  fortress  was  lit 
up  by  a  circle  of  fire  ;  a  frightful  rolling  of  the 
thunder  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  the  guns  of 
the  citadel  vomited  balls,  bombs,  and  grape 
shot  on  the  staggering  column.  Many  of  the 
National  Guards  fell  dead,  and  a  much  greater 
number  were  wounded  ;  but  fortunately  the 
commander  of  the  fort  had  allowed  the  column 
to  approach  too  near,  and  as  it  occupied  a  hol- 
low of  the  road,   by  far  the  greater  number 


of  projectiles  passed  overhead.  There  was  a 
panic,  a  cry  of  "  Treachery,"  and  a  headlong 
flight  towards  the  ramparts.  The  bulk  of  the 
column,  numbering  about  15,000  men,  had  in 
the  meanwhile  rounded  Valerien,  and  marched 
on  Nanterre,  where  they  found  the  Versailles 
troops  in  line  ready  to  receive  them,  supported 
by  hatteries  of  twelve-pounders.  A  hot  engage- 
ment ensued,  which  the  battalions  of  the 
Commune  found  it  impossible  to  sustain. 
Their  battle  array  was  speedily  broken,  they 
abandoned  their  artillery,  they  deserted  their 
barricades  at  Reuil,  Nanterre,  and  Courbevoie. 
The  retreat  became  a  rout,  and  as  they  fled  to 
He-  shelter  of  Paris  they  left  the  plain  strewed 
with  their  dead.  Numerous  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  all  who  were  recognized  as  deserters 
from  the  line  were  instantly  shot. 

The  end  of  Flourens — for  with  all  his  faults 
he  was  a  gallant  fellow — is  sad  to  relate.     At 
daybreak  be  led  his  command,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Bergi    ■'■     i  ilumn,  over  the  Seine  by 
a  bridge  constructed  on  the   island  oppo  i 
Puteaux,  and  sheltered  from  the  projectiles  "1 
Mont  Valerien.      On  reaching  the  Rond  Point 
of  Bergeres,  the  shells  of  the  fortress  reached 
him,  and   threw  his  column  into  disorder,  so 
that  a  part  of  his  force  fell  back  and  re-cros  >ed 
the  Seine.     Flourens,  with  the  remnant  of  hi  i 
command,  nevertheless  continued  hi...  advau 
on  Reuil,  and  having  disposed  of  his  men  in  a 
defensive    position,  took   up   his    own   station 
near   the    terminus,  with    some    of   his    stafl 
officers.     Here  he   was  surprised  by  a  recon- 
noitring party  of  the  enemy,  on  seeing  whom 
Flourens  fired  his  revolver,  and  wounded  o  i 
of  the  gendarmes.     Ilis  stall"  closed  round,  and 
a  hand-to-hand  light  took  [dace,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  General  of  Belleville  was  mortally 
wounded   by  two  sword  cuts  on   the  nape  of 
the    neck.        His    aides-de-camp    were     made 
prisoners,  and  the  body  of  Flourens,   having 
been  placed  in  a  dung  cart  filled  with  straw, 
was  sent  to  Versailles,   where,  Vesinier  says, 
'•it  was  publicly  exposed  in  order  to  gratify 
the  brutal  curiosity  of  the  abject  mob." r 

While  these  events  were  happening  on  the 
right,  the  centre,  led  by  Duval,  was  making  its 
!  own  history.     It  consisted  of  twenty  batta- 
lions, who  marched  in  the  direction  of  Arcueil, 
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Bagneux,  Chatillon,  Clamart,  and  Meudon. 
The  heights  of  Meudon  were  occupied,  as  were 
the  grand  avenue  which  descend-  from  the 
castle  to  Bellevue,  and  many  houses  in  the 
village.  The  action  commenced  at  Bas 
Meudon  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  at  seven  according  to 
others,  and  soon  extended  in  the  direction  of 
the  woods,  across  the  territory  of  Moulineaux 
and  Val  Fleury,  where  it  assumed  the  propor- 
tion i  of  a  hattle.  Fort  Issy  thundered  in  aid 
of  the  Communists  on  the  two  batteries 
which  the  enemy  had  hastily  erected  on  the 
terrace  of  the  chateau  of  Meudon,  and,  it  is 
said,  they  eventually  compelled  the  Versaillists 
to  retire  their  guns ;  but  if  so,  they  were 
subsequently  able  to  return.  There  was 
severe  righting  at  Clamart.  A  detachment  of 
National  Guards  from  Fort  Issy  encamped  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  fifteen  pieces 
of  horse  artillery  defiled  through  its  streets. 
At  Moulineaux  the  thunder  of  the  heavy  guns, 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles,  were  inces- 
santly intermingled  with  the  growl  of  the 
mitrailleuses.  By  noon  the  Communists  claim 
to  have  occupied  successfully  the  heights  of 
Chatillon  and  the  Clamart  woods,  and  also  a 
part  of  those  of  Bas- Meudon,  where  the  Ver- 
sailiists, however,  still  maintained  a  battery. 
Ve'sinier  says  :  "  The  attack  on  Meudon  was 
not  only  made  with  great  courage,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill.  At  first  they  advanced  in 
skirmishing  order,  in  two  lines;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  resistance  they  encountered,  they 
were  unable  to  dislodge  their  adversaries. 
Finding  these  tactics  would  not  do,  they 
reformed  into  columns',  and,  by  a  clever 
movement,  turned  the  viaduct  of  Val 
Fleury,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank, 
supported  by  the  artillery  of  Fort  Issy.  But 
the  precision  of  the  fire  from  the  Versailles 
artillery  posted  on  the  terrace  of  Meudon 
caused  heavy  losses.  It  rained  bombs,  and 
heavy  carnage  among  their  ranks  was  the 
result.  Nevertheless,  they  maintained  their 
position  well,  and  continued  to  advance  against 
the  enemy,  who  was  forced  to  remove  his 
cannons  to  the  heights."  Without  attributing 
any  excess  of  heroism  to  the  troops  of  the 
Commune,  there  is  no  reason  to   doubt  that 


this  statement  is  substantially  true.  Men  of 
the  same  class  and  training  had  fought  well 
in  the  sortie  launched  against  Bougival  by 
Trochu,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  they  would 
be  less  in  earnest  now  that  they  were  fighting 
with  halters  round  their  necks. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  believing  that 
the  men  fought  reasonably  well  in  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Government  of  Ver- 
sailles, who  feared  the  success  of  a  turning 
movement  by  way  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cyr. 
Besides  this,  the  insurgents  actually  remained 
masters  of  the  redoubt  of  Chatillon,  when 
their  centre  was  compelled  to  retire.  This 
was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
nightfall  the  retreat  took  place  all  along  the 
line,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  furious  attack. 
Still,  a  last  attempt  was  made  by  the  troops 
of  the  Commune  to  keep  the  field.  During 
the  night  about  15,000  men  were  massed  at 
Bel- Air,  between  forts  Vanves  and  Issy.  Bat- 
teries had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  forts, 
but  they  were  badly  protected  by  weak 
trenches ;  the  result  was,  that  at  midnight, 
when'  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  National 
Guards  were  compelled  to  give  way  before 
the  foot  chasseurs  and  soldiers  of  the  line. 
The  Versailles  troops  then  marched  on  Cha- 
tillon, and  at  daybreak  they  strongly  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  plateau,  in  the 
positions  constructed  by  the  Prussians.  A 
sharp  engagement  then  ensued,  in  which  forts 
Montrouge,  Vanves,  and  Issy  participated,  and 
finally  the  redoubt  was  carried  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  which  no  cause,  however  good  and 
patriotic,  can  justify.8 

During  the  ensuing  day  (April  4th)  several 
combats  occurred  at  other  points,  in  which  the 
forts  again  took  part.  General  Duval,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
men,  attempted  to  recapture  the  plateau  and 
redoubt;  but  on  account  of  the  general  retreat 
of  his  army  corps,  he  was  soon  isolated,  and 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his 
detachment,  he  and  two  officers  of  his  staff 
were  shot  by  older  of  General  Viuoy. 

On  the  (ith  of  April  the  entire  force  at 
Versailles  {ante,  p.  007),  was  distributed 
afresh,  so  as  to  form  two  armies,  namely,  an 
active  army,  and  an  army  of  reserve.     The 
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active  army  consisted  of  three  corps,  each 
complete  in  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
engineers ;  and  was  commanded  in  chief  by 
Marshal  Macmahon,  who  had  power  to  extend 
his  authority  over  the  army  of  reserve  which 
was  under  the  direct  orders  of  General  Vinoy. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  a  fourth  and  fifth 
corps  were  added  to  the  strength  of  the  active 
army,  and  the  army  of  reserve  constituted  a 
sixth.  Such  were  the  powerful  means  deemed 
necessary  to  subjugate  the  Commune  when 
the  great  sortie  had  demonstrated  that  its 
leaders  were  in  earnest,  and  its  force  of  a 
character  not  to  be  despised.  It  was  for  a 
campaign  against  a  powerful  enemy  that  M; 
Thiers  had  thus  prepared  himself,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  further  shown 
by  placing  these  six  corps  cVarmie  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  most  distinguished 
marshal  of  France. 

The  decree  of  the  6th  was  the  signal  for 
active  operations.  The  same  day  a  regiment  of 
gendarmerie,  aided  by  the  brigade  of  Galiffet 
and  the  guns  of  Vale'rien,  dislodged  the  Com- 
munists from  Courbervoie,  occupied  the  bar- 
racks, drove  the  insurgents  over  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  and  carried  the  barricades  one  after 
another.  In  the  morning  of  the  7th  these 
active  operations  were  resumed,  and  the 
village  of  Neuilly  was  carried  after  a  severe 
engagement  and  cannonade,  in  which  the  Ver- 
saillists  lost  two  generals  (Besson  and  Pechet), 
and  had  a  third  (Montaudon)  wounded.  On 
the  9th  the  Communists  threatened  the  left 
flank  of  the  Versaillists  at  Asnieres,  and  were 
routed  by  cavalry.  Every  succeeding  day  the 
operations  were  continued  to  make  good  these 
successes,  until  the  17th,  when  the  chateau  of 
Be'con  was  carried.  Asnieres  itself  was  cap- 
tured on  the  19th,  and  the  Communists  driven 
across  the  river  in  complete  rout.  These 
successes  put  the  army  of  Versailles  in  posses- 
sion of  the  peniusula  of  Genevilliers,  and 
confined  the  Communists  to  the  zone  between 
the  enceinte  of  the  city  and  the  river. 

The  French  troops  who  had  been  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany  were  now  returning  in  in- 
creased numbers,  and  care  was  taken  to  collect 
them  under  their  colours  at  Cherbourg,  Cam- 
brai,  and  Auxerre,  from    which    points    they 


were  directed  on  Versailles,  and  being  formed 
into  the  5th  and  6th  corps  d'arme'e  before 
spoken  of,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Generals  Douay  and  Clinchant.  The  same 
day  which  saw  this  formation  accomplished 
(April  24th),  the  insurgents  beat  up  the 
enemy's  quarters  in  the  south.  Thrice  they 
attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  regular 
troops  at  the  village  of  Bagneux.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  advanced  with  extraordinary 
audacity,  and  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the 
Prussians.  On  the  25th  however,  the  Ver- 
saillists unmasked  their  batteries,  and  an 
artillery  engagement  commenced  with  the 
fort  of  Issy,  sustained  in  its  defence  by  Mont- 
rouge  and  Vanves.  The  battle  extended,  and 
became  as  severe  as  any  similar  occurrence 
during  the  recent  siege.  The  details  of  the  fight- 
ing for  several  succeeding  days  show  varying 
successes,  and  abound  in  instances  of  courage 
and  patriotic  devotion.  The  total  result  was 
unfortunate  for  the  Communists.  Besides 
theii*  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  a 
number  of  their  mitrailleuses  and  cannons 
were  captured,  and  conveyed  in  triumph  along 
the  Avenue  de  Paris  to  Versailles.  On  the 
30th  the  fort  of  Issy  itself  was  in  a  critical 
position,  as  it  was  completely  dismantled,  and 
covered  with  bombs  and  shells.  Its  defenders 
spiked  the  guns,  and  left  it,  all  except  one 
man,  a  young  citizen,  who  quietly  remained 
within  its  half-demolished  quarters.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  abandonment  of  the  fort  caused 
intense  excitement  in  Paris.  The  Commune 
deliberated  in  secret,  energetic  measures  were 
adopted,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
presently,  and  Issy  was  reoccupied.  A  brief 
r4sum6  of  events  in  Paris  during  the  month  of 
April  will  bring  us  chronologically  to  the  point 
we  have  reached  in  the  operations  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital. 

Although  the  troops  of  the  Commune  were 
beaten  in  the  great  sortie  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  had  suffered  the  reverses  we  have 
recorded  since,  and  although  there  was  dissen- 
sion in  the  committee  itself,  the  organization 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration still  occupied  their  attention. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  a  decree  had  been  passed 
which  suppressed  the  title  and  functions  of 
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the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  "  Citizen  Eudes" 
was  nominated  delegate  of  war.  On  the  3rd, 
General  Cluseret  was  substituted  for  Citizen 
Eudes,  and  Cluseret  appointed  as  chief  of  the 
staff  a  captain  of  engineers  named  Rossel, 
who  had  commanded  at  the  Nevers  camp 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  trace  further  back  the  antecedents 
of  this  young  officer  will  have  his  curiosity 
gratified  by  referring  to  his  posthumous 
papers,  edited  by  M.  Amigues.9  The  turning 
point  in  his  fate  was  the  view  he  took  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
In  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  March,  tendering 
his  resignation  of  the  post  of  chief  of  the  corps 
at  Nevers,  the  following  words  occur:  "I  have 
no  hesitation  in  siding  with  the  party  which 
has  not  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  which 
does  not  number  among  its  adherents  the 
generals  guilty  of  capitulation."  If,  with 
Gambetta,  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
resistance  to  the  death  was  still  a  patriotic 
duty,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  sincere  in  this  con- 
viction ;  and  though  he  very  soon  lost  all 
faith  in  the  Revolutionists,  he  was  still  of 
opinion  that  their  crimes  and  errors  should 
not  prevent  men  of  honesty  and  instruction 
from  joining  their  party  at  such  a  critical 
moment.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  cry  of  "  No 
surrender  "  which  drew  him  to  Paris,  and  he 
believed  in  the  Commune  so  long  as  he  had 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  men 
who  composed  it.  The  impression  he  made, 
on  the  contrary,  was  favourable  to  his  in- 
fluence. His  activity  and  powerful  intelli- 
gence, combined  with  a  certain  charm  of 
manner,  were  at  once  recognized.  His  ap- 
pointment under  Cluseret  brought  an  element 
into  the  Ministry  of  War  which  was  certain 
to  be  fatal  either  to  himself  or  to  the  vain  and 
ignorant  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  though  only  a  fort- 
night old,  had  become  a  great  power.  We 
have  seen  it  direct  a  sortie  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Versailles  little  inferior  in  strength  to 
that  which  Ducrot  led  against  the  Prussian 
lines.  The  present  members  had  been  scarcely 
a  week  in  office,  and  they  had  already  given 
effect  to  the  most  radical  of  their  socialistic 
doctrines.      There   were   people    who,   never- 


theless, congratulated  themselves  on  the 
"  moderation  "  of  the  New  Revolution  ;  the 
guillotine  was  not  restored,  nor  were  any  of 
the  atrocious  crimes  committed  which  defile 
the  annals  of  the  first  great  uprising  of  the 
populace.  We  are  approaching  a  period, 
however,  when  these  comfortable  assurances 
were  to  be  as  rudely  dispelled  as  were  the 
day-dreams  of  the  "  respectables "  who  met 
their  fate  in  the  Place  Vendome.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  Citizen  Barrere,  a  relative  of  the 
famous  Girondin  of  that  name,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Commune,  in  which  he  related 
what  he  had  witnessed  at  Versailles.10  Added 
to  other  instances  of  ferocity  which  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Parisians,  the  facts 
excited  the  fury  of  the  Communistic  leaders, 
who  proceeded  to  pass  the  celebrated  hostage 
law  by  way  of  reprisal :  the  fifth  article  pro- 
vided that  "  all  executions  of  prisoners  of 
war,  or  of  partizans  of  the  regular  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  should  imme- 
diately be  followed  up  by  the  execution  of 
three  times  the  number  of  hostages  retained 
by  virtue  of  article  iv.,  and  who  would  be 
drawn  by  lot." 

The  hostages  thus  provided  for  the  satis- 
faction of  vengeance  were  to  consist  of  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the 
Versailles  Government,  and  found  guilty  by  a 
"jury  of  accusation,"  and  all  prisoners  of  war 
whom  the  said  jury  might  decide  to  retain  as 
hostages  for  the  same  purpose.  The  first  to  fall 
under  the  vague  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  Government  of  the  Commune,  and  of  com- 
plicity with  Versailles,  were  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics.  On  the  5th  of  April 
were  arrested  Monseigneur  Darboy,  the  vener- 
able Archbishop  of  Paris ;  M.  Daguerry,  vicar  of 
the  Madeleine ;  M.  Isard,  superior  of  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  ;  M.  Bertans,  vicar 
of  Saint  Sulpice  ;  the  vicar  of  Saint  Severin  ; 
the  chaplain-general  of  prisons ;  the  rector  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette ;  M.  Blondeau,  vicar  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Plaisance ;  M.  Croses,  ordinary 
of  the  Roquette  prison  ;  M.  Ducoudray,  rector 
of  the  Sainte  Genevieve  school ;  M.  Bertaux, 
vicar  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Monmartre ;  Father 
Bosquet,  the  superior*,  and  eleven  other  fathers 
and  one  brother  of  the  Congregation  of  Picpus 
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M.  Baglo,  vicar-general ;  M.  Miguel,  first  vicar 
of  Saint  Philippe  du  Roule :  Brother  Calixte, 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine ;  Lurteque,  vicar  of 
Saint  Leu ;  Millaud,  vicar  of  Saint  Roch ; 
Geslain,  vicar  of  Saint  Medard ;  Sire,  professor 
at  Saint  Sulpice  ;  the  vicar  of  Saint  Bernard  la 
Chapelle,  and  others.  The  lives  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  were  treated  as  counters  with 
which  the  Commune  played,  for  heavy  stakes, 
against  the  Versailles  Government;  and  M. 
Ve'sinier,  as  the  apologist  of  the  Commune, 
shows  a  singular  want  of  moral  sense  in  the 
casuistry  with  which  he  explains  and  defends 
this  policy :  "  In  effecting  the  arrests  of  these 
ecclesiastics,"  he  says,  "  the  Commune  had 
principally  in  view  the  stopping  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Prussian  prisoners  by  the  Versailles 
army.  It  hoped  that  M.  Thiers  would  not  ex- 
pose the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  principal 
ecclesiastics  of  the  capital  to  such  terrible 
reprisals,  and  that  these  arrests  would  suffice  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  o^ 
the  Versailles  Government."  He  then  states, 
by  way  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  these  inten- 
tions, that  M.  Bertaux,  vicar  of  Saint  Pierre  de 
Montmartre,  was  permitted  to  go  to  Versailles 
with  two  letters,  addressed  by  the  Archbishop 
-of  Paris  and  the  vicar  of  Madeleine  to  M. 
Thiers,  imploring  him  "to  discontinue  the 
massacre  and  ill-treatment  of  prisoners.  M. 
Bertaux  promised  to  return  to  his  prison  in 
three  days,  and  he  did  so,  bringing  back  the 
reply  of  M.  Thiers,  who  indignantly  denied 
that  the  alleged  barbarities  were  committed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  the  conscien- 
tious messenger  was  liberated  on  his  return ; 
the  rest  of  the  hostages  languished  in  prison, 
calmly  awaiting  the  doom  from  which  there 
was  to  be  no  escape. 

We  do  not  propose  to  relate  the  acts  of  the 
Commune  in  detail,  and  much  less  to  discuss 
the  morality  or  even  the  expediency  of  much 
that  was  done  by  the  Government  of  Versailles. 
Our  object  so  far  has  been  to  elucidate  the 
motives  and  principles  of  the  actors  in  the 
tragical  scenes  to  follow.  The  only  incidents 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  our  history  are 
such  as  constitute  the  most  striking  landmarks 
in  a  course  of  events  which  are  too  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  public,  and  too  horrible 


in  all  their  atrocious  circumstances,  to  call  for 
repetition. 

After   the   arrest  of  the  hostages,  the  first 
important  transaction  in  the  committee  of  the 
Commune  was  the  decree  which  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  imperial  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome   as   "a   monument   of  barbarity,   a 
symbol   of  brutal   force   and   false   glory,    an 
affirmation  of  Chauvinism,  a  negation  of  inter- 
national rights,  a  permanent  insult  of  the  vic- 
tor towards  the  vanquished,  and  a  perpetual 
outrage   against  one  of  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples   of  the    French   Republic,   fraternity." 
At    the    same    sitting    (April   12th)   it   was 
resolved,  that   a   Council   of  War  should   be 
instituted   for   every   legion   of  the  National 
Guard.      All    attempts   at    conciliation    now 
ceased,   and  even  meetings  for  that  purpose 
were   forbidden.      Paris   and   Versailles  held 
no  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  mani- 
festoes  of  the  Commune  had   no   chance    of 
reaching   the   provinces.      The    great   towns 
which  had   followed   the  example  of  Paris — 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Avignon, 
Limoges,   Grenoble,    and    Creuzot — and    had 
tried  to  gain  their  autonomy  by  proclaiming 
the  Commune  had  been  reduced  to  order.    Paris 
was  isolated,  and  the  circle  of   iron  and  fire 
was  every   day    drawing   closer  around   her. 
The  Chief  of  the  Executive,  like  his  prede- 
cessors in  1848  and  1851,  was  determined  to 
do  his  work  thoroughly — "  llfaut  en  Jinir  !" 

The  constitution  of  the  Commune  had  been 
modified  by  the  resignation  of  certain  of  its 
original  members,  who  refused  to  participate  in 
its  usurpation  of  governmental  powers,  and  who 
shrank  from  the  terrors  of  the  new  social  order 
it  was  labouring  to  initiate.  A  further  modi- 
fication took  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  the  nine  administrative 
Commissions  should  nominate  delegates  to 
constitute  the  10th  or  Executive  Commission. 
The  Executive  Commission  was  now  con- 
stituted as  follows  :  War,  Cluseret ;  Finances, 
Jourde ;  Subsistence,  Viard ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Paschal  Grousset ;  Justice,  Protot ;  Instruction, 
Vaillant ;  Public  Safety,  R.  Rigault ;  Labour 
and  Exchange,  Frankel;  Public  Service, 
Andrieux.  M.  Vesinier  admits  that  this  change 
was   injudicious.     It  was  equivalent  to  bur- 
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thening  the  different  ministries  with  executive 
duties  in  addition  to  their  administrative 
functions :  "  It  was  materially  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  every  day  for  deliberation,  as 
members  of  the  Executive  Commission,  in  order 
to  imprint  an  intelligent  and  energetic  direc- 
tion on  the  progress  of  public  affairs,  the 
war,  and  the  armament  and  defence  of  Paris." 
The  result  was  that  another  modification  soon 
followed,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
appeared  as  the  natural  product  of  these 
insane  measures  of  reorganization,  and  of  the 
incapacity  and  utter  confusion  which  they  were 
designed  to  remedy. 

We  are  thus   brought  to  the   date  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Communists  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Issy,  on  the  30th  of  April.     The 
excitement  which  this  event  caused  in  Paris 
stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, who  declared  that  "  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness  of  the  Delegate  of  War 
had  compromised  the  possession  of  Fort  Issy, 
and  the  Executive  Commission  considered  itself 
bound,  in  consequence,  to  propose  the  arrest 
of  General  Cluseret,"  which  was  accordingly 
decreed.      The    Executive    Commission    was 
justly  accused  in  its  turn,  and  the  result  of 
two  days'  noisy  debate  was  the  appointment 
of  the  often  dreaded  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  by  forty-five  votes  against  twenty- 
three.     It   was    composed   of   five   members 
voted  separately  by  the  Commune.    The  names 
returned    were   Ch.    Gerardin,   Ant.   Arnaud, 
Le'o  Meillet,  Felix  Pyat,  and   Ranvier.     The 
most  extended  powers  over  all  the  Commis- 
sions were   given   to  this  Committee,   and  it 
was  itself  responsible  to  the  Commune  alone. 
On   the   deposition   of  Cluseret,   Rossel    had 
been  provisionally  charged  with  the  functions 
of  the  Ministry  of  War.     The  first  act  of  the 
Committee   of  Public   Safety  was  to  confirm 
this  appointment  by  giving  him  the  direction 
of  military  operations,  from  which  the  admi- 
nistrative functions  of  the  War  Delegate  were 
separated,  and  given  to  another. 

The  activity  of  the  War  Office  was  now 
redoubled.  Scarcely  was  Rossel  installed 
when  he  issued  a  decree  for  the  construction 
of  barricades  behind  the  fortifications  as  a 
second   line   of  defence ;   and   in  addition  to 


these  barricades  three  citadels  at  the  Trocadero 
the  Buttes  Montmartre,  and  the  Pantheon. 
Engineers  were  appointed  for  these  works, 
and  the  entire  command  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  including  the  forts  of  Issy  and  Ivry, 
was  given  over  to  the  Polish  General  Wro- 
blewski,  an  accomplished  and  stern  soldier, 
who,in  1863,  had  held  a  command  in  Lithuania. 
On  the  western  side  of  Paris  the  command 
was  held  by  another  Pole,  Dombrowski,  who 
died  fighting,  notwithstanding  that  certain 
members  of  the  Commune,  distrusted  him. 
Between  the  two  wings  La  Cecilia  commanded, 
who  is  a  Frenchman,  though  his  name  has  an 
Italian  termination.  He  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  Piedmontese  army  in  1859,  and  had  won 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  late  war. 

The  reader  has  formed  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Commune,  if  he 
imagines  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  new 
Delegate  of  War  called  forth  their  admiration 
and  secured  their  support.      M.  Leo  Seguin, 
who    himself    held    an    appointment   in   the 
Ministry  of  War,  has  recorded,   in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv,  that  "  the   members   of  the 
Commune,  having  read  or  heard  it  said  that 
military   despotism   was   the   rock  on  which 
revolutions  generally  made  shipwreck,  busily 
occupied  themselves  in  thwarting  the  efforts 
of  the  delegates  of  the  War  Office  to  organize 
some  solid  troops.     They  already  saw  in  ima- 
gination  Rossel  or  Cluseret  proclaimed  Em- 
peror by  the  Parisian  battalions  !     Others,  the 
dregs    of    the    literary    Bohemians,    revolted 
against  the  very  idea  of  discipline."  The  method 
of  appointing   officers  by  election  was  alone 
sufficient  to  ruin  any  army ;  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris  at  such  a  crisis,  it 
led  to  scenes  of  turbulence  and  insubordination 
utterly  destructive  of  all  authority;  so  that 
the  Commune,  with  all  its  preference  for  this 
method  of  officering  the  troops,  was  compelled 
to   make   severe   examples,  even   among   the 
superior  officers.     As  an  illustration,  we  may 
cite  an  example  given  by  M.  Seguin  of  the 
dealings   of  the   Commune  with    the    court- 
martial.     "  The  court  was  constituted  at  the 
request   of  Cluseret   for  the   maintenance   of 
discipline,    and     the     Executive     Committee 
named   Rossel   [this    was    some    days  before 
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he  succeeded  as  War  Minister]  its  president. 
On  the  22nd  of  April  the  court  condemned 
Commandant  Guirano,  of  the  ]05th,  to  death 
for  refusing  to  obey  orders.  This  commandant 
had  republican  antecedents.  Immediately 
there  ensued  complaints,  protests,  and  depu- 
tations. The  Executive  Committee,  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Meillet,  annulled  the  order, 
assigning  as  their  reason  some  burlesque  "  con- 
siderings,"  of  which  this  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary :  "  Considering  that  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  president  of  the  court,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  judge  and  a  party,"  etc.  The  unhappy 
men  forgot  that  they  had  nominated  Rossel 
president  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  chief 
of  the  staff."  Rossel  then  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, but  continued  his  functions  as  chief  of 
the  staff,  at  the  request  of  Cluseret,  until  he 
could  find  a  successor  to  him.  Then  came  the 
scandal  of  Fort  Issy,  when  Cluseret  was 
arrested,  and  Rossel  became  war  minister,  as 
we  have  related. 

In  the  war  office  itself  the  appointment  of 
Rossel  was  well  received.  "  From  the  first," 
says  M.  Seguin,  "  those  about  him  had  been 
struck,  and  at  the  same  time  charmed,  by  the 
manner,  the  activity,  and  the  powerful  intel- 
ligence of  the  young  chief  of  the  staff.  His 
name  was  but  little  known,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  puzzling  over  his  illegible  signa- 
ture, which  nobody  could  decipher;  all  they 
could  say  about  him  was,  that  he  had  been  an 
officer  of  engineers,  and  to  have  a  little  of  the 
mysterious  about  him  was  by  no  means  pre- 
judicial to  him.  He  possessed  in  a  very  high 
degree  that  gift  of  extraordinary  men,  the 
power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 
Doubtless  if  he  could  have  placed  himself  in 
direct  communication  with  the  troops,  he 
would  quietly  have  acquired  oyer  their  simple 
minds  an  influence  even  greater  than  that 
which  he  exercised  over  his  officers.  Alas  !' 
that  would  have  been  his  ruin.  The  nobodies 
of  the  Commune  would  have  cried,  "  Usur- 
pation ! 

"  Rossel  had,  again,  that  precious  quality  of 
the  true  soldier,  the  preference  for  officers  who 
could  take  an  initiative  for  themselves,  rather 
than  for  those  who  could  only  render  him 
passive  obedience.      '  Act  for  yourself,'  he  said 


again  and  again  to  his  chief  of  the  staff :  '  the 
important  thing  in  war  is  not  to  decide  well, 
but  to  decide  quickly.'  And,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  in  a  soldier,  and  shows  the  breadth  of 
Rossel's  mind,  he  had  no  fear  of  discussion,  but 
thought  that  a  free  press  was  the  best  guide, 
the  firmest  support,  and  the  wisest  counsellor 
of  a  government.  How  superior  was  he  in 
that  to  the  feeble  revolutionists  of  the  Com- 
mune, who  held  out  for  a  long  time  against 
the  publicity  of  their  sittings,  and  suppressed 
more  journals  than  the  Government  of  the 
enemy !  The  Commune  had  stumbled  on  a 
man ;  unhappily  for  the  country,  [M.  Seguin, 
it  must  be  remembered,  writes  with  Com- 
munistic sympathies,]  they  did  not  know  what 
better  to  do  with  him  than  to"  suspect  him, 
and  throw  obstacles  in  his  way." 

Rossel's  attempt  to  reorganize  the  forces  and 
establish  discipline  was  his  ruin.     "  It  brought 
him    into    collision    with    the   staffs   of  the 
legions,  which  consisted,  with  certain  honour- 
able  exceptions,   of  the   most  ignorant   and 
noisy  set  of  blunderers  that  one  can  imagine. 
The   heads   of  the   legions  protested   to  the 
Commune,   and    their    protest    was   warmly 
supported  by  M.  Pyat,  whose  vanity  Rossel 
(sacreligious     man !)     had    wounded."       The 
capture  of  Moulin-Saquet  by  the  Versaillists 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Issy  for  the  second  time,  three  days  after- 
wards, afforded  an  early  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  these  envious  and  angry  feelings 
Rossel  was  summoned  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  in  secret  session,  and  ques- 
tioned about  the  facts.   He  complained  bitterly 
against  the  Committee  for  having  given  orders 
for  the  displacement  of  Generals  Dombrowski, 
Wroblewski,   and    Lacecilia,    without    either 
communicating  with   or   consulting   him,  by 
which  act  the  defence  had  been  disorganized 
and  compromised.      Pyat   denied   that   such 
direct  orders  had  been  given,  and  when  they 
were   produced,    signed   by   himself  and   his 
colleagues,  Oh.   Gerardin,   Ant.   Arnaud,  and 
Ldo  Meillet,  he  candidly   admitted   that   his 
memory  had  been  weakened  by  excessive  work, 
and  then  tendered  his  resignation.     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Rossel  published  an  indignant 
letter,    in    which    he   accused    the   Artillery 
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Committee,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  Commander  and  Garrison 
of  Fort  Issy,  and  the  Commune,  of  indecision, 
inaction,  weakness,  and  incapacity.  He  pro- 
tested how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  do 
anything  with  such  an  Assembly  as  the  Com- 
mune, and  having  shot  this  Parthian  arrow,  he 
concluded  by  resigning  his  functions,  and 
demanding  "a  cell  at  Mazas,"  where  Cluseret 
was  still  a  prisoner. 

Rossel  not  only  wrote  this  letter,  but  sent 
copies  of  it  to  several  journals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  placarded  the  latest  intelligence  in 
the  most  abrupt  and  startling  manner  :  "  The 
tricolour  flag  floats  over  Fort  Issy,  abandoned 
by  its  garrison."  The  Commune,  accustomed 
to  falsify  its  despatches,  was  irritated  by  the 
placards,  but  the  publication  of  the  letter 
exasperated  them.  They  declared  Rossel  a 
traitor,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  arrest 
him.  It  did  not  fulfil  its  mission,  but  simply 
charged  the  military  commission,  which  had 
been  established  at  the  Ministry,  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  the  Delegate,  while  the 
latter  continued  all  current  business  as  usual, 
but  refused  to  sign  anything.  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th  he  left  the  Ministry,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Commune,  and  never  returned. 
He  was  sent  in  the  wardership  of  Gerardin  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  avoided  the  court- 
martial  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 
making  his  escape.  Subsequently  he  became 
the  prisoner  of  the  triumphant  Government 
of  Versailles,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by 
a  court-martial  on  the  8th  of  September,  on 
the  charge  of  having  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
His  fate  excited  universal  commiseration. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  but  with- 
out effect :  he  was  shot  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember. 

After  the  arrest  of  Rossel,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  having  been  seriously 
damaged  by  the  exposJ  of  its  real  character, 
was  reconstituted.  The  new  members  were 
citizens  Gambon,  Eudes,  Billioray,  Ranvill, 
and  Ant.  Arnaud.  Old  Delescluze  succeeded 
Rossel  as  Delegate  of  War,  and  the  Military 
Commission  was  recomposed  of  seven  instead 
of  five  members.  The  fighting  went  on  day 
succeeding   day.     On    the     10th,    when    the 


sincere  friends  of  the  Commune  were  sad- 
dened by  the  results  of  the  fracas  between 
Rossel  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
there  was  rejoicing  at  Versailles.  Out  of  109 
cannons  captured  in  the  fort  of  Issy,  twenty- 
eight  had  been  selected  to  drag  in  triumph 
through  the  streets,  and  along  with  them 
the  red  rags  which  recently  had  served  as 
flags  to  the  5th,  94th,  99th,  and  115th  insur- 
gent battalions.  The  procession  was  com- 
posed of  delegations  of  all  arms  from  the 
troops  who  had  co-operated  in  the  attack  on 
Issy.  The  column  halted  before  the  Hotel 
of  the  Prefecture,  amid  loud  acclamations. 
M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  Macmahon  received 
the  officers  on  the  steps  of  the  H6tel,  and  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  success.  The  troops 
then  arranged  themselves  round  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  having  signified  their 
desire  to  present  their  trophies  to  the  National 
Assembly,  about  200  of  the  members  de- 
scended into  the  court,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  honours  of  war.  M.  Leon 
de  Malleville,  vice-president  of  the  Assembly, 
made  an  appropriate  speech,  and  again  the 
drums  beat  a  salute  as  the  deputies  re-entered 
the  edifice  dedicated  to  "all  the  glories." 
Marshal  Macmahon  also  published  an  order  of 
the  day,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  army 
on  its  achievements.  Recapitulating  their 
successes,  he  said :  "  You  have  carried  suc- 
cessively the  positions  of  Meudon,  Sevres, 
Reuil,  Courbevoie,  Becon,  Asnieres,  les  Mouli- 
neux,  and  Moulin-Saquet.  You  have,  in  fine, 
captured  the  fort  of  Issy.  In  these  different 
combats,  more  than  3,000  prisoners  and  150 
cannons  have  fallen  into  your  hands.  The 
country  applauds  your  success,  and  sees 
therein  a  presage  of  the  end  of  a  struggle 
which  we  all  deplore." 

Paris  was  still  far  from  yielding.  The 
National  Guards  fought  with  unabated  spirit, 
and  their  leaders,  with  all  their  faults,  showed 
no  lack  of  courage  in  the  field.  The  Versailles 
army,  thus  kept  in  check,  made  slow  but 
steady  progress.  The  4th  corps  d'armie  sig- 
nalised its  entrance  on  the  field  of  operations 
during  the  second  week  of  May,  by  establish- 
ing itself  in  front  of  Boulogne,  before  the 
bastions  67,  66,  and  65,  which  form  the  Point- 
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du-Jour,  and  instantly  commenced  the  form- 
ation of  regular  approaches  at  only  300  yards 
distance  from  the  walls.  It  was  now  calculated 
that  eight  days  would  suffice  to  make  a  breach. 
Two  memorable  incidents  occurred  about  this 
time.  Count  Bismarck  had  intimated  his 
purpose  of  intervening  against  the  insurgents, 
either  directly  or  by  acting  in  common  with 
the  Versailles  Government,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  definitive  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Frankfort  (May  10  th). 
The  exasperation  of  the  insurgents  was  evinced 
on  the  same  day  by  a  decree  ordering  the 
destruction  of  M.  Thiers'  house  in  Paris,  and 
the  confiscation  and  sale  of  his  furniture. 
Other  petty  acts  of  this  na,ture,  such  as  the 
decree  to  demolish  Brea  Church,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  general  of  that  name,  we 
uniformly  pass  over  as  being  of  insignificant 
account  in  the  broad  current  of  our  narrative . 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  of  the  2nd 
corps  d'arm£e  obtained  a  brilliant  strategic 
success  by  carrying  a  group  of  houses  on  the 
road  from  Montrouge  to  Chatillon,  whereby 
they  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
forts  of  Vanves  and  Montrouge.  The  next 
day  witnessed  another  display  of  trophies  at 
Versailles. 

On  the  13th  the  village  of  Issy  was  carried, 
and  on  the  14th  the  fort  of  Vanves.  Here  a 
frightful  spectacle  presented  itself.  The 
burning  barracks,  the  casemates  knocked  to 
fragments,  the  cannons  hors  de  combat,  the 
ground  soaked  with  wine  and  spirits,  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  infernal 
chaos,  a  wretch  still  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  or  a  corpse  far  advanced  in  putrefaction, 
were  but  trivial  horrors  compared  with  one 
spectacle.  The  drunken  savages  had  literally 
crucified  one  of  their  prisoners  by  nailing  him 
to  a  post.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  paid  with  a 
cruel  martyrdom  for  the  honour  of  having 
remained  faithful  to  his  flag. 

The  siege  operations  directed  against  the 
enceinte  now  made  steady  progress.  Fresh 
parallels  were  opened  after  the  capture  of 
Vanves,  and  breaching  batteries  were  estab- 
lished in  the  woods  of  Boulogne  andBillancourt. 
During  the  third  week  of  May,  fire  was  opened 
against  the  gates  of  La  Muette  (curtain  57,  58), 


that  of  Auteuil  (curtain  62,  63),  that  of  Saint 
Cloud  (curtain  65,  66),  and  that  of  Point-du- 
Jour  (curtain  66,  67.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
Seine  the  gate  of  Issy  (curtain  70 — 71)  was 
battered.  The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  re-mounted  their  cannon  at  Montmartre, 
from  whence  they  kept  up  a  fire  on  Genne- 
villiers.  They  still  occupied  a  part  of  the 
village  of  Neuilly,  and  their  armoured  locomo- 
tives kept  up  a  damaging  fire  against  Asnieres 
and  Colombes. 

The  16th  of  May  witnessed  another  military 
triumph  at  Versailles,  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Fort  Vanves.  The  cannons  of  various 
natures,  including  rifled   pieces   and   gatling 
mitrailleuses,   now    amounted   to    ninety-six, 
which  made  a  fine  show  in  the  Park  Grandes- 
Ecuries.     This  triumph  of  the  Versailles  army 
was  scored  off  in  Paris  by  an  act  of  Vandalism 
which  the  French  army  was  never  likely  to 
forgive.   On  this  very  day  the  decree  ordering 
the  destruction  of  the  Vendome  column,  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz, 
and   crowned   with   the   statue  of  the  Great 
Emperor,  was  carried  into  effect.    The  column, 
having  been  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  by  sawing 
or  cutting  it  through  near  the  base,  was  pulled 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to 
its  summit.     M.  Thiers  pathetically  exclaimed, 
on  heaiing  that  the  deed  was  consummated,  "  I 
am  ashamed  to  call  myself  a  Frenchman  !  " 

The  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  column 
of  Vendome  the  Commune  passed  an  order  of 
the  day,  referring  to  its  decree  of  April  7th, 
regarding  hostages,  and  demanding  its  im- 
mediate execution.  M.  Vesinier  thinks  it 
creditable  to  the  Commune  that  the  law  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  so  long,  and  he 
repeats,  in  justification  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion, his  charges  of  barbarity  against  the 
Versailles  Government,  one  more  example  of 
which,  communicated  to  the  Commune  that 
day,  had  provoked  this  resolution.  Of  course 
it  will  occur  to  every  dispassionate  reader  that 
one  atrocity — even  if  established  as  a  matter 
of  fact — is  no  excuse  for  another ;  and  more- 
over that  the  hostages  in  question  were  not 
prisoners  of  war,  nor,  indeed,  persons  against 
whom  any  tangible  charge  had  been  brought. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Executive  Commission 
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shrunk  from  a  deed  only  worthy  of  savages, 
and  the  hostages  still  lived. 

If  this  infamous  demand  of  the  Commune 
proved  that  the  tigerish  spirit  of  the  First 
Revolution  threatened    to   revive    in  its  full 
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nearly  five  o'clock,  when  the  resolution  of  the 
Commune  directed  against  the  ecclesiastics, 
may  have  become  known,  a  commissary  of 
police,  named  Le  Mossu,  with  the  159th  bat- 
talion of  the   National  Guard  (Bellevillites), 


strength,  circumstances  occurred  on  the  same 
day  which  as  clearly  evinced  that  irreligion 
and  blasphemy  were  also  following  like  furies 


entered  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  des  Vic- 
toires  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  services 
was  about  to  close.      The    congregation  was 


in  its  train.     In  the  afternoon,  the  hour  being  :  brutally,  yet  not  easily,  driven  out ;  two  vicars, 
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the  abbe's  du  Courroy  and  Amodru,  and  two 
members  of  the  Conseil  de  Fabrique,  were  then 
arrested,  and  the  church  given  up  to  pillage. 
The  shrines,  the  altars,  the  confessionals,  were 
overthrown,  the  marble  slabs  of  the  pavement 
broken.  The  body  of  Saint  Aurelia,  buried 
under  the'  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that 
of  the  venerable  Desgenetts,  formerly  cure-  of 
the  parish,  were  profaned.  The  vaults  con- 
taining the  dry  bones  of  the  Augustine  monks, 
who  had  died  in  this  ancient  convent,  were  in 
like  manner  desecrated.  The  boxes  containing 
money  were  pillaged,  and  the  whole  interior 
of  the  church  left  a  mere  wreck. 

"  Profanation  was  succeeded  by  a  drunken 
orgie  of  blasphemy.  The  money,  divided 
among  the  rioters,  served  to  provide  the  mate- 
rials of  a  banquet,  in  which  cantinieres  and 
other-  women  of  doubtful  character  partici- 
pated. These  revenants  of  1793  dressed  them- 
selves in  the  sacerdotal  ornaments,  and  aped 
the  religious  ceremonies  with  a  buffoonery  that 
would  have  been  irresistible  if  the  occasion 
had  not  been  too  sad.  The  Saturnalia  con- 
tinued until  the  rioters  had  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  many  lay  down  in  a  drunken  sleep- 
The  next  morning  the  bones  of  the  monks  were 
exposed  at  the  entrance,  and  a  waxen  head 
covered  with  the  hair  of  Saint  Aurelia,  was 
held  up  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Place, 
and  declared  to  be  the  head  of  a  young  girl 
recently  murdered  by  the  priests.  The  orgie 
ended  by  a  travestie  of  the  communion  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  crowd." 

About  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Saturnalia,  Paris  was  startled  by  a  violent 
explosion,  which  gave  rise  to  the  wildest  con- 
jectures. Some  declared  the  Versailles  troops 
had  blown  up  a  portion  of  the  enceinte.  Others 
thought  Fort  Montrouge  had  gone.  A  few, 
who  perceived  that  the  sound  came  from  a 
different  quarter  inside  the  city,  thought  a 
barricade  had  been  destroyed,  and  raised  the 
usual  cry  of  treachery.  There  was  a  rush  in 
the  direction  from  which  enormous  columns  of 
dense  smoke  were  rising  into  the  air,  and  soon, 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  the  news  flew  from 
-  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  Eapp  cartridge 
manufactory,  near  the  Champs  de  Mars,  had 
been  blown  up,  and  quick  upon  this  certainty 


came  the  doubtful  rumour  that  the  "assassins" 
of  Versailles  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
This  notion  was  supported  by  the  somewhat 
suspicious  circumstance  that  whereas  the  work- 
people employed  in  the  manufactory  usually 
left  their  work  at  six,  they  left  on  this  occasion 
at  five,  as  if  some  sort  of  hint  of  the  danger 
had  got  about.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  majority  were  absent,  and  yet  some  hun- 
dreds, chiefly  women  and  children,  are  believed 
to  have  perished.  Besides  those  killed  by  the 
explosion  in  the  building,  there  were  numbers 
killed  or  injured  at  a  distance.  Bullets  flew 
about  by  thousands  in  all  directions,  hitting 
people  who  were  many  hundred  yards  from 
the  scene  of  the  explosion,  while  others  were 
crushed  by  falling  fragments  of  houses,  or  cut 
by  bits  of  broken  glass  which  fell  in  showers 
from  the  windows.  Eye-witnesses  relate  that 
the  sight  was  such  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  without  sickening  the  reader,  who 
must  imagine  for  himself  the  aspect  of  a  place 
upon  which  more  than  a  hundred  bodies, 
blackened  by  fire  and  torn  to  pieces,  limb 
from  limb,  had  been  literally  showered  down 
from  a  great  height  in  the  air.  One  corre- 
spondent says :  "  I  myself  saw,  or  otherwise 
I  confess  I  should  have  scarcely  believed  it, 
half  a  body  taken  down  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  tallest  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  up 
to  which  it  must  have  been  thrown  all  the  way 
from  the  ground.  But  what  struck  me  most, 
and  what  is  a  less  sickening  subject  to  dwell 
on,  was  the  marvellous  completeness  with 
which  the  manufactory  had  not  merely  been 
destroyed,  but  so  annihilated  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  One  looked  about 
wonderingly,  in  vain  trying  to  discover  where 
it  had  stood.  A  few  charred  beams,  a  pool  or 
two  of  molten  lead,  again  congealed,  endless 
skeletons  of  cartridge-boxes, and  here  and  there 
heaps  of  ashes,  were  all  that  was  left  of  it." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Versaillists  while 
persevering  in  their  approaches,  and  keeping 
up  a  vigorous  fire  from  their  breaching  bat- 
teries, were  in  frequent  communication  with 
traitors  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  that  they 
entertained  reasonable  hopes  of  entering  Paris 
by  a  surprise.  Several  times,  in  fact,  their 
troops  were  in  column  for  the  purpose,  and 
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for  some  reason  were  disappointed.  On  the 
night  of  the  17th  it  was  expected  that  their 
soldiers,  disguised  as  National  Guards,  would 
be  admitted  by  the  gate  of  the  Point-du-Jour, 
and  it  is  positively  stated  that  citizens  Bour- 
get,  Billioray,  Mortier,  Cerisier,  and  Pilorell 
were  the  honest  Communists  who  had  con- 
spired to  this  end.  It  is  also  positively  stated 
that  Cerisier  had  the  price  of  his  treason 
(25,000  francs).  The  troops  presented  them- 
selves as  agreed,  and  were  compelled  to  beat 
a  retreat  before  a  well-sustained  fire  of  mitrail- 
leuses. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  the  struggle  con- 
tinued with  varying  success,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Versaillists  still  gained  ground,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  assault  would  be  delivered 
within  the  next  day  or  two.  Nor  were  the 
people  of  Paris  deceived  in  this  respect.  All 
hope  of  conquering  the  Army  of  Versailles 
outside  the  ramparts  had  been  renounced  by 
the  Commune,  since  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  which  sided  with  them,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  their  one  chance  of 
a  victory  in  the  streets.  For  this  event  the 
most  formidable  works  had  been  prepared  in 
the  form  of  skilfully  constructed  barricades, 
some  of  which  resembled  small  fortresses. 
That  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
the  Rue  de  Saint  Florentin  was  a  veritable 
redoubt,  supported  on  the  right  by  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  and  on  the  left  by  the 
Tuileries.  It  was  constructed  of  earth,  and 
sacks  filled  with  earth,  and  pierced  with  five 
embrasures.  Four  other  barricades  defended 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  Places  Ven- 
dome,  Madeleine,  and  that  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  were  strongly  barricaded,  as  were  also  a 
great  many  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  most  populous  arrondisements  in- 
habited by  the  working  classes.  These  were 
local,  but  there  were  others  of  general  strate- 
gical importance,  which  had  been  constructed 
according  to  the  plans  of  Cluseret,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  young  colonel  of  en- 
gineers. A  detailed  account  of  these  works 
is  given  by  M.  Vesinier  (pp.  279 — 287  of  his 
book),  who  was  commissioned  to  oversee  them, 
and  who  adds,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  that 
"  these  strategical  lines  were  never  armed  nor 


occupied,"  in  spite  of  repi^esentations  made  to 
the  Delegate  of  War  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
— the  day  when  the  Versailles  troops  entered 
Paris — he  visited  the  fortifications,  and  saw 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  crisis  could 
not  long  be  deferred.  The  ramparts  and  the 
neighbouring  roads  were  ploughed  by  shot 
and  shell.  The  gates  of  La  Muette,  St.  Cloud, 
and  Versailles  were  already  half  demolished, 
and  there  was  the  second  line  of  defence  still 
unmanned  and  unarmed.  The  superior  officers 
replied  to  all  that  he  could  urge  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  fortifications  being 
forced. 

The  Commune  was  about  to  rise  from  what 
proved  to  be  its  last  sitting,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  when  a  despatch  was 
received  from  General  Dombrowski,  announc- 
ing that  the  gate  of  the  Point  du  Jour  had 
been  taken,  but  without  expressing  much 
uneasiness.  Old  Delescluze,  the  Delegate  of 
War,  showed  more  anxiety  on  the  subject  than 
his  colleagues,  and  Vesinier,  who  knew  the 
conditions  of  the  defence  at  that  point,  was 
but  too  certain  that  if  the  enemy  attempted  a 
coup  de  mam,  it  was  in  their  power  to  enter 
Paris  as  far  as  the  Trocadero  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Cluseret,  Lacecilia,  and  General 
Henry  joined  with  him  in  strong  representations 
to  the  Delegate  of  War,  who  promised  to  at- 
tend to  their  recommendations.  It  was  too 
late.  The  Versaillists  were  already  within  the 
enceinte,  and  all  night  long  their  shells  and 
bombs  fell  in  the  direction  of  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
One  shell  burst  open  the  door  of  the  office  of 
the  Journal  Offidel. 

The  event  was  a  surprise  to  Marshal  Mac- 
mahon  himself,  and  the  troops  who  first  en- 
tered Paris  were  inside  the  enceinte  before 
any  one  but  themselves  knew  that  so  great  an 
historical  incident  v/as  impending.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise :  Soon  after  midday,  M. 
Clement,  an  officer  of  engineers,  proceeding 
cautiously  in  advance  of  a  party  of  his  men, 
who  were  lying  in  concealment  between  the 
nearest  parallel  and  the  Porte  de  St.  Cloud, 
crept  up  to  the  bastion,  and  found  it  and  the 
ramparts  adjoining  without  a  single  sentinel. 
Keeping  near  the  ground,  he  waved  a  white 
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handkerchief ;  it  was  seen  by  the  small  party 
of  engineers  who  were  lying  outside  the  last 
parallel,  and  also  by  Lieutenant  Treves,  of  the 
French  Navy.  At  first  the  signal  was  not  un- 
derstood ;  but  M.  Clement  continued  to  wave 
the  handkerchief  violently,  and  beckon  to 
those  who  saw  him  to  come  on  immediately- 
It  was  with  difficulty  100  men  could  be  col- 
lected in  the  trenches,  but  about  that  number 
advanced,  and  occupied  the  deserted  position. 
In  the  meantime  the  word  was  passed  from 
post  to  post  in  their  rear,  and  a  battalion  was 
soon  on  its  way  after  them.  By  half-past 
three  o'clock  dispositions  had  been  effected  for 
occupying  both  Auteuil  and  the  Point  du  Jour 
with  a  sufficient  force,  and  proceeding  to  the 
other  gates  both  right  and  left.  The  gates 
and  drawbridge  of  Auteuil  had  been  de- 
molished several  days  previously,  but  there 
stood  the  enormous  barricade  which  shut  off 
the  iron  bridge  uniting  the  railway  station 
with  the  viaduct,  unarmed  and  undefended, 
as  we  have  stated  above.  The  division  of 
General  Verge  marched  direct  upon  Auteuil, 
but  scarcely  had  the  first  column  arrived 
there,  when  volleys  of  musketry  were  opened 
by  the  insurgents  concealed  in  houses.  A 
few  of  the  troops  were  put  hors  de  combat  by 
this  fire,  but  the  artillery  of  the  division 
turned  their  pieces  on  the  ramparts  against 
the  enemy.  Mitrailleuses  were  also  brought 
into  requisition  by  the  troops,  and  within  an 
hour  the  insurgents  had  fled  to  a  distance. 

The  division  of  General  Douay  entered  by 
the  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  which  is  at  the  Point 
du  Jour,  and  occupied  the  salient  between  the 
ramparts  and  the  viaduct.  Here  there  was  a 
second  bastion  of  considerable  solidity,  like  the 
former,  undefended.  The  soldiers  entered  the 
half-ruined  barracks  and  casemates,  and  made 
prisoners  of  a  number  of  insurgents  whom 
they  found  concealed  there. 

Immediate  preparations  were  then  made  for 
the  advance  right  and  left,  but  as  the  enemy 
was  still  keeping  up  a  fire  from  seven-pounders 
and  mitrailleuses  along  the  bastions  between 
Vaugirard  and  Montrouge,  a  regular  assault  of 
these  positions  by  the  division  under  General 
Cissey  was  determined  upon,  and  the  attack  in 
each   case  proved   successful.      Passing  over 


other  military  details,  it  must  suffice  to  record 
briefly  that  the  Versailles  troops  continued 
their  advance  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, and  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  were  in 
occupation  of  the  Place  de  l'Arc  de  Triomphe, 
Place  de  l'Etoile,  and  Place  d'Eylau,  and  also 
of  the  Elysee  and  Palais  de  lTndustrie.  M. 
Vdsinier  pathetically  laments  that "  All  the 
formidable  defences  erected  with  so  much  art 
and  at  the  cost  of  such  enormous  labour,  from 
Point  du  Jour  to  the  Champs-Elysees  and  the 
St.  Lazaire  railway  station  on  the  left,  to 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  on  the  right,  which 
would  have  secured  the  inviolability  of  the 
enciente  of  Paris,  east  and  south,  for  months, 
if  they  had  been  properly  armed  and  defended, 
fell  with  scarcely  a  struggle  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  The  enemy  was  per- 
mitted to  take  all  those  parts  of  Paris  between 
bastions  44  and  72,  which  gave  free  passage 
to  a  torrent  of  invaders  who  precipitated 
themselves  in  the  interior,  and  took  a  third  of 
Paris  in  a  day." 

The  same  afternoon  which  saw  the  army  of 
order  enter  within  the  enceinte  of  Paris,  saw 
the  entry  of  our  old  friend,  M.  Rochefort,  into 
Versailles  as  a  prisoner.  He  had  been  prudent 
enough  to  leave  Paris,  but  was  captured  at 
Clermont,  and  brought  in  by  the  St.  Germain 
road,  seated  in  a  family  omnibus  drawn  by 
two  horses.  First  came  a  squadron  of  gen- 
darmes ;  then  the  omnibus,  surrounded  by 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  lastly  a  squadron  of 
the  same  corps.  In  the  vehicle  with  Rochefort 
were  his  secretary,  Mouriot,  and  four  police 
agents  dressed  in  plain  clothes.  Outside  the 
omnibus  were  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  in 
uniform  and  two  or  three  sergents-de-ville  not 
in  uniform.  Rochefort's  moustache  had  dis- 
appeared. He  had  himself  shaved  closely 
before  setting  out  from  Paris,  in  order  to 
disguise  himself,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
him.  It  was  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  cortege,  arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  Boulevard  du  Roi,  entered  the  Rue 
des  Reservoirs.  Every  one  ran  into  the  street, 
and  shouts  of  execration  were  raised  on  all 
sides.  This,  we  are  told,  was  no  mere  demon- 
stration of  a  mob.  The  citizens  of  all  classes 
joined  in  it.    One  man  ventured  to  cry,  "  Vive 
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Bochefort !  "  He  was  kicked  by  several  per- 
sons who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  was 
saved  from  further  violence  only  by  arrest  at 
the  hands  of  the  sergents-de-ville.  Along  the 
Rue  des  Reservoirs,  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe,  the 
Place  Hoche,  the  Rue  de  Hoche,  and  the 
Avenue  St.  Cloud  the  once  triumphant  editor 
of  the  Lanterne  was  greeted  with  incessant 
shouts  of  "A  has  V assassin ;  &  pied  le  brigand; 
a  mort ! "  The  people  wanted  to  have  him 
out  of  the  omnibus,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  cavalry  prevented  them  from  dragging 
him  out  and  inflicting  summary  execution. 
The  cavalcade  was  obliged  to  go  at  a  slow 
pace,  but  finally  the  arch-agitator  who  had 
played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Empire,  was  safely  lodged  in  gaol. 
Versailles  witnessed  another  triumph  the 
next  day  (May  22nd),  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into 
Paris.  M.  Thiers,  addressing  the  Chamber, 
said  :  "  The  cause  of  right,  liberty,  order,  and 
civilization  is  triumphant.  Our  admirable 
army  is  shedding  its  generous  blood,  and  ex- 
hibiting its  valour.  By  the  aid  of  the  power- 
ful artillery  brought  into  play  the  approaches 
have  been  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity. 
It  was  so  difficult  an  undertaking  to  drive  a 
sap  over  so  extended  a  space  that  we  did  not 
consider  that  the  assault  could  be  made  yet 
for  three  or  four  days.  General  Douay,  having 
observed  that  the  Porte  de  St.  Cloud  had 
been  abandoned,  sent  forward  his  troops.  On 
the  left,  General  Ladmirault  took  the  gates  of 
Passy  and  Auteuil,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  seized  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  General 
Vinoy,  entering  by  the  Point  du  Jour,  passed 
the  Seine,  and  opened  the  gate  of  Sevres  to 
General  Cissey.  By  two  o'clock  General 
Cissey  was  master  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
as  far  as  Mont  Parnasse,  and  General  Clin- 
champs  was  at  the  New  Opera  House.  The 
slight  resistance  we  have  met  with  warrants 
us  in  hoping  that  Paris  will  soon  be  restored 
to  its  true  sovereign — to  France.  We  will 
visit  with  the  rigour  of  the  law  those  men 
who  have  been  guilty  of  crime  against  France, 
and  have  not  shrunk  from  assassination  or  the 
destruction  of  national  monuments.  The  ex- 
piation shall  be  complete." 


The  battle  for  the  centre  of  Paris  was  yet  to 
be  fought,  and  with  it  was  to  be  associated 
the  consummation  of  a  tragedy  that  had  been 
long  contemplated.  It  was  hoped  on  the  one 
side  that  the  army  would  be  in  time  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  hostages ;  it  was  resolved  on 
the  other  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
decree  of  the  Commune  should  take  effect. 
On  the  evening  of  May  22nd,  Dacosta,  a 
creature  of  the  Commune,  entered  one  of  the 
cells  at  Mazas,  and  said  to  a  priest :  "  Citizen, 
the  Versailles  troops  are  entering  Paris ;  they 
are  burning  everywhere,  and  putting  the  city 
to  fire  and  the  sword.  But  we  will  do  more 
than  this.  You  and  your  fellow-prisoners  are 
about  to  be  removed."  They  were  removed 
accordingly,  during  that  and  the  following 
day,  to  the  prison  of  La  Roquette ;  and  the 
Abbe"  Lamazou,  one  of  the  few  among  their 
number  who  survived  the  tragedy,  has  placed 
on  record  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  horrid  faces — worse  than  those  of  any  sav- 
ages he  had  ever  seen — which  crowded  about 
the  van,  and  insulted  their  victims.  It  is 
from  the  same  narrative,  and  from  that  of  M. 
Evrard,  Sergeant-Major  of  the  106th  battalion 
of  National  Guards,  who  was  also  a  prisoner 
at  La  Roquette,  that  we  gain  the  fullest 
particulars  of  the  closing  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  24th,  the  director  of  the  prison,  a 
man  named  Francois,  or  Lefrancais,  a  name- 
sake of  the  member  of  the  Commune,  and 
who  had  himself  spent  six  years  at  the  hulks, 
ascended  at  the  head  of  fifty  National  Guards 
to  the  gallery  where  the  principal  prisoners 
were  confined.  An  officer  went  round  to  each 
cell,  summoning  first  the  Archbishop,  and 
then  in  succession  M.  Bonjean,  the  Abbe* 
Allard,  Fathers  Ducoudray  and  Clair,  and 
the  Abbe-  Daguerry,  curd  of  the  Madeleine. 
As  the  prisoners  were  summoned  they  were 
marched  down  to  the  road  running  round  the 
prison,  on  either  side  of  which  were  arranged 
National  Guards,  who  received  the  captives 
with  insults.  They  were  then  conducted  into 
the  courtyard  facing  the  infirmary,  where  they 
found  a  firing  party  awaiting  them.  Mon- 
seigneur  Darboy  stepped  forward,  and  ad- 
dressing his  assassins,  uttered  a  few  words  of 
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pardon.  Two  of  these  men  approached  the 
Archbishop,  and  in  face  of  their  comrades 
knelt  before  him,  beseeching  his  forgiveness. 
The  other  Federals  at  once  rushed  upon 
them,  and  drove  them  back  with  insulting  re- 
proaches, and  then,  turning  towards  the  pri- 
soners, gave  vent  to  most  violent  expressions. 
Even  the  commander  of  the  detachment  felt 
ashamed  of  this,  and,  ordering  silence,  uttered 
a  frightful  oath,  telling  his  men  they  were 
there  "to  shoot  those  people,  not  to  bully 
them."  The  Federals  were  silenced,  and  upon 
the  orders  of  their  lieutenant  loaded  their 
weapons.  Father  Allard  was  placed  against 
the  wall,  and  was  the  first  shot  down.  Then 
M.  Darboy,  in  his  turn,  fell.  The  whole  six 
prisoners  were  thus  shot,  all  evincing  the 
utmost  calmness  and  courage.  After  this 
tragical  execution,  carried  out  without  any 
formal  witnesses,  and  in  the  presence  only  of 
a  number  of  bandits,  the  bodies  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  placed  in  a  cart  belonging 
to  a  railway  company,  which  had  been  requi- 
sitioned for  the  purpose,  and  were  taken  to 
Pere  la  Chaise,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
last  trench  of  the  "fosse  commune,"  side  by 
side,  without  even  a  handful  of  earth  to  cover 
them.  The  firing  party  then  went  to  the  cells 
their  victims  had  occupied,  and  destroyed  the 
papers  and  books  they  had  left  behind  them. 

Before  the  Commune  was  vanquished  the 
remaining  hostages,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
also  savagely  assassinated.  In  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the  par- 
ticulars are  subjoined  in  a  note.12  The  insur- 
gents, rendered  desperate  by  the  success,  so 
far,  of  the  Versailles  army,  placarded  the  walls 
with  the  following  appeal : 

"  Let  all  good  citizens  arise  I 

"  To  the  barricades  !  the  enemy  is  within  our 
walls. 

"  No  hesitation  ! 

"Forward  for  the  Republic,  for  the  Commune, 
and  for  Liberty  ! 

"  To  arms  !  " 

This  lying  and  disgusting  proclamation  also 
appeared : 

"  Yesterday  evening  the  Versaillists  attempted 
to  enter  Paris  by  way  of  Neuilly,  having  filled  up 
the  ditches  with  fascines.     The  federal  troops,  by 


m  eans  of  petroleum  pumps,  instantly  set  fire  to  the 
fascines,  and  burnt  the  Royalists  alive.  Nothing 
can  depict  the  effect  produced  by  these  new  engines 
of  destruction." 

The  Salut  Public  came  out  with  the  fol- 
lowing document : 

"  Citizens,  treason  has  opened  our  gates  to  the 
enemy  ;  he  is  in  Paris  ;  he  is  bombarding  us  ;  he 
is  slaughtering  our  wives  and  our  children.  The 
supreme  hour  of  the  great  struggle  has  sounded. 
To-morrow — nay,  this  evening — the  proletariat  will 
be  again  subjected  to  the  yoke,  or  for  ever  enfran- 
chised. If  Thiers  is  conqueror,  if  the  Assembly 
triumphs,  you  know  the  life  that  awaits  you  ;  work 
without  result ;  misery  with  no  intermission.  No 
future  !  No  hope  !  Your  children,  whom  you  have 
dreamed  were  free,  will  remain  slaves.  The  priests 
will  acquire  a  fresh  lease  of  power  ;  your  daughters, 
beautiful  and  chaste,  will  be  defiled  in  the  arms  of 
these  bandits  ! 

"  To  arms  !     To  arms  ! 

"  No  pity.  Shoot  those  who  ask  for  mercy  !  If 
you  are  defeated,  they  will  not  spare  you.  Woe  to 
those  whom  they  denounce  !  woe  to  those  who 
have  the  signs  of  powder  on  their  fingers,  or  of 
smoke  on  their  faces  ! 

"Fire!     Fire! 

"  Rally  around  the  red  flag  on  the  barricades, 
around  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It  will 
not  abandon  you. 

"  We  will  never  abandon  you,  we  will  fight  to 
the  last  cartridge,  behind  the  last  paving  stone. 

"  Vive  la  Ftepublique  /  Vive  la  Commune  !  Vive 
le  Comitt  de  Salut  Public  /" 

The  promises  thus  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  were  religiously  kept.  They 
worked  with  the  spirit  of  infuriated  demons. 
The  first  object  was  to  guard  against  an  attack 
on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  their  environs. 
"  In  four-and-twenty  hours,"  says  M.  Ve'sinier, 
who  was  a  chief  actor  in  these  preparations 
for  defence,  "  the  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  the 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  the  canal,  the  Rue  de 
Faubourg  du  Temple,  that  of  St.  Maur,  the 
place  at  the  top  of  this  street  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rue  de  Paris,  the  latter  itself, 
the  Boulevard  Puebla,  the  Rues  de  Romain- 
ville,  Haxo,  Saint- Fargeau,  and  Tourelles,  the 
Place  des  Trois  Communes,  and  the  rampart 
road  of  the  Portes  de  Romainville,  Pantin,  and 
Vincennes,  were  covered  with  enormous  barri- 
cades as  if  by  magic.  Some  of  them  were 
veritable  redoubts,  armed  with  artillery,  and 
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guarded  by  devoted  National  Guards.  Those 
near  the  Porte  de  Romainville,  the  post-bar- 
racks of  bastion  18,  and  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Rue  des  Lilas,  near  bastions  21  and  22, 
were  very  strong,  and  armed  with  rampart 
cannons.  Above  the  American  quarries,  near 
the  Rue  des  Lilas,  was  a  battery  of  heavy 
pieces,  commanding  the  strategical  rampart 
road  to  the  Porte  de  Pantin,  and  defending 
the  passage  of  the  canal  and  La  Villette  basin, 
the  bridges  of  which  were  mined.  On  the 
other  side,  between  bastion  10,  at  the  Porte 
de  Vincennes,  and  bastion  19,  at  the  Porte 
de  Romainville,  solid  barricades,  armed  with 
24-pounders,interceptedthe  rampart  road  at  the 
angles  of  the  Rue  Saint-Fargeau,  in  front  of 
the  Portes  de  Me'nilmontant,  Bagnolet,  Mon- 
treuil,  and  Vincennes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  enemy  wheeling  round  the  old 
suburbs,  and  taking  them  in  rear.  These 
works  secured  the  defenders  of  La  Villette, 
Belleville,  Me'nilmontant,  Buttes  Chaumont, 
and  Pere  la  Chaise  against  surprise ;  they  pro- 
tected their  rear,  and  would  save  them  from  a 
general  massacre." 

Marshal  Macmahon  issued  orders  that  only 
those  barricades  were  to  be  stormed  that  were 
of  strategical  importance ;  all  othei's  were  to  be 
turned.  It  thus  happened  that  the  arrival  of 
General  Clinchant  on  the  boulevards  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  of  May  caused  the  de- 
fences of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Barricade  St. 
Florentine  to  be  abandoned.  For  the  same 
reason  the  insurgents,  driven  back  upon  the 
Louvres,  felt  it  prudent  to  evacuate  their  en- 
trenchment when  they  found  they  were  taken 
by  the  boulevard  of  Sebastopol.  The  Mar- 
shal's plan  of  action  was  always  to  extend  his 
line,  so  as  to  turn  and  outflank  his  enemy. 

"  On  May  23rd,"  says  Ve"sinier,  who  may  be 
trusted  for  these  details,  "the  defenders  of  the 
Commune  cannonaded  with  bomb  and  shell 
from  the  Buttes  Montmartre,  which  were 
armed  with  two  hundred  cannons,  and  com- 
manded the  whole  of  Paris,  the  enemy's 
positions  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  Tro- 
cadero,  etc.,  in  such  a  style  that  they  were 
almost  untenable.  These  heights  formed  the 
most  important,  most  elevated,  and  best  armed 
position  of  the  Commune.     The  efforts  of  the 


invaders  were,  therefore,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd,  principally  directed  against 
them. 

"At  all  the  principal  approaches  to  Mont- 
martre, especially  the  Places  de  Clichy, 
Blanche,  and  Pigalle,  and  the  entrances  of 
the  Rue  de  Clignancourt  and  the  Boulevard 
Ornano,  formidable  barricades  had  been  con- 
structed. All  of  them  had  been  armed  with 
mitrailleuses  and  cannons  from  the  Buttes 
Montmartre,  where  more  than  a  hundred  re- 
mained, which  cannonaded  the  south  and 
south-east  positions  of  the  enemy.  But  not- 
withstanding its  armament,  Montmartre  was 
a  very  defective  and  weak  point.  At  the  walls 
of  the  enceinte  it  was  almost  undefended,  and 
consequently  easy  to  attack.  The  officers  and 
the  Committee  of  War  charged  with  its  defence 
had  erroneously  believed  that  it  could  not  be 
attacked  from  the  rear,  and  had  neglected  to 
fortify  that  point.  This  was  a  terrible  mis- 
take. The  Versaillist  generals  perceived  this. 
In  his  report  Macmahon  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  in  the  following  manner  : 

" '  The  barricades  and  batteries  of  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  being  directed  against 
the  south  and  interior  of  Paris,  the  best  plan 
of  attack  was  to  wheel  round  these  defences, 
and  gain  the  same  elevation  on  the  opposite 
side.  General  Ladmirault  was  to  attack  on  the 
north-east,  and  General  Clinchant  on  the 
west. 

" '  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  at- 
tacking party  began  moving.  The  Gre'nier 
division,  marching  along  the  fortifications,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  the  bastions,  and  with 
the  greatest  spirit  overthrew  all  obstacles. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Mercadet, 
the  Abbatucci  brigade  pursued  its  march  to 
the  Boulevards  Bessieres,  and  they  took  the 
barricades  of  the  Porte  de  Clignancourt  and 
the  Northern  Railway  bridge,  and  gained  the 
goods  station,  when  it  wheeled  to  the  right  in 
order  to  reach  the  Buttes  by  the  Rues  des 
Poissonniers  and  Lubat.  On  arriving  at  the 
Rue  Mercadet,  it  found  itself  arrested  in  its 
course  in  a  quarter  bristling  with  barricades, 
between  the  railway  and  the  Boulevard 
Ornano. 

" '  The  Pradid  brigade,  which  had  followed  the 
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Rue  Mcrcatlet,  advanced  slowly  under  a  strong- 
fire  from  the  heights  and  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre, which  it  only  entered  after  the  greatest 
efforts. 

"  '  The  Laveaucoupet  division  marched  along 
the  fortifications,  and  reached  the  Rues  des 
Senelles  and  Mont  Cenis,  by  which  it  tried  to 
arrive  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 

"  '  The  5th  corps,  that  of  Clinchant,  fol- 
lowing the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles  and 
the  streets  running  parallel  with  it,  took  the 
mairie  of  the  seventeenth  arrondisement  and 
the  great  barricade  at  the  Place  Clichy,  and 
marching  along  the  foot  of  the  heights,  over- 
came all  obstacles,  and  penetrated  into  the 
cemetery  by  the  south,  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  1st  corps  entered  on  the  north. 

" '  At  that  moment  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre were  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  troops  of  the  1st  and  5th  corps,  and 
a  general  attack  was  made  through  all  the 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  slope. 

'"The  Clinchant  corps,  advancing  through 
the  Rue  Lepic,  took  the  mairie  of  the  eigh- 
teenth arrondisement. 

"'The  Pradie  brigade  of  the  1st  corps,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  volunteers  of  the 
Seine,  arrived  first  at  the  battery  of  Moulin 
de  la  Galette ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  company 
of  the  10th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  supported 
by  a  vigorous  attack  from  General  Wolff, 
hoisted  the  tricolour  on  the  Solferino  Tower. 
It  was  one  o'clock. 

"  We  were  masters  of  the  great  fortress  of 
the  Commune,  the  heart  of  the  insurrection — 
a  formidable  position,  from  which  the  insur- 
gents could  cover  all  Paris  with  their  fire. 
More  than  a  hundred  cannons,  with  consider- 
able stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  fell  into 
our  hands.' " 

The  strength  of  the  Versailles  army  en- 
gaged in  these  operations  was  about  90,000 
men ;  so  desperate  was  the  struggle  to  plant 
the  tricolour  upon  the  Montmartre  buttes 
and  the  Northern  Railway  station.  Summary 
executions,  domiciliary  visits,  and  arrests  in- 
stantly commenced.  As  the  Salut  Public 
had  warned  the  combatants,  to  be  smudged 
with  powder,  or  blackened  with  the  smoke  of 
war,  was  sufficient  ground  of  arrest;  and  those 


who  had  arms  in  their  possession  were  in- 
stantly shot.  General  Dombrowski  met  a 
soldier's  fate  at  the  Ornano  barricade. 

The  victorious  troops  immediately  erected 
several  batteries  in  Montmartre,  one  with 
eight  naval  guns  of  large  calibre.  These  and 
other  guns  opened  a  heavy  fire  during  the 
night  between  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May  on 
the  Quartier  du  Temple  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  During  this  night  the  Tuileries  burst  out 
in  flames,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  and  the  Chatelet,  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  other  public 
buildings  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Luxem- 
burg and  Pantheon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
troops  at  four  o'clock,  and  all  their  defenders 
who  were  unable  to  escape  were  instantly 
shot.  Ve'sinier  says :  "  The  garden  of  the 
Luxemburg,  covered  with  dead  bodies,  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  slaughter-house  and  a 
cemetery.  There  the  prisoners  were  shot,  and 
their  graves  dug  at  their  side.  The  steps  of 
the  Panthe'on  resembled  a  charnel  house ;  they 
were  covered  with  blood  and  corpses."  What- 
ever exaggeration  there  may  be  in  these  state- 
ments, the  day  was  one  which  has  no  parallel, 
except  in  the  scenes  of  slaughter  which  de- 
filed the  city  of  Constantine,  in  the  period  of 
its  decaying  grandeur.  In  the  evening  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  was  also  in  flames,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  city  seemed  imminent.  The 
scene  as  witnessed  from  the  top  of  the  Belle- 
ville heights  [we  once  more  quote  the  official 
historian  of  the  Commune]  was  "  the  most 
imposing,  terrific,  and  horrible  spectacle  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  A  long  line  of  fire 
lighted  up  Paris  as  if  it  were  broad  day,  the 
Seine  separating  and  cutting  it  in  two.  The 
flames  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds  and  lick 
the  heavens.  They  were  as  intense  and  bril- 
liant as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  hearths 
from  which  they  arose  were  more  white-red, 
more  incandescent,  than  the  hottest  furnace. 
In  comparison  with  them  the  electric  light 
grew  pale.  Some,  with  fiercer  nuclei  in  their 
midst  than  the  rest,  displayed  a  brilliancy  be- 
yond all  description.  From  time  to  time 
terrific  explosions  were  heard,  while  immense 
sheaves  of  flame  and  balls  of  fire  and  sparks 
rose  above  the  rest  to  the  heavens,  piercing 
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the  clouds.  They  were  like  enormous  bou- 
quets of  fireworks.  Never  had  we  beheld 
such  a  terrifying  sublimity.  And  all  the  time 
we  were  witnessing  this  imposing  and  fearful 
spectacle  the  Versaillist  batteries  poured  forth 
bomb  and  shell,  whose  sinister  flashes,  curves, 
globes,  and  cylinders  of  fire,  leaving  as  it 
were  their  trails  on  the  night,  we  followed 
with  the  eye.  Their  fiery  lines  crossed  each 
other  high  over  burning  Paris.  It  was  magi- 
cal, sublime,  terrible.  It  seemed  as  though,  in 
a  world  of  fire,  we  were  attending  a  pyro- 
technical  exhibition,  a  lightning  play  of  in- 
visible giants  juggling  with  fire-balls.  The 
conflagrations  sprang  up  under  the  effect  of 
bomb  and  shell  as  if  by  magic.  Wherever 
any  shell  bursts,  they  seemed  to  burn  weakly 
at  first,  but  rapidly  increased  in  intensity,  and 
rising  like  giants,  illuminated  the  horizon.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  multiplied 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  was  a  sight 
of  terror  to  behold  the  spontaneous  bursting 
of  these  multitudes  of  brilliant  ovens.  The 
fires  in  Paris  increased  in  a  most  fearful 
manner.  The  city  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
parterre  of  fire,  with  conflagrations  instead  of 
roses." 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  these  fires,  we 
do  not  propose  in  these  pages  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by 
the  Commune,  or  by  individual  members  of 
that  body ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  add  that 
we  have  sought  through  M.  Ve'sinier's  book  in 
vain  for  the  proofs  of  their  innocence.  On  the 
other  hand,  documents  are  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  Gtierre  des  Communeux  de  Paris,  which, 
if  they  are  not  forgeries,  can  only  be  read  in 
one  sense.  The  following  is  said  to  have 
emanated  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
on  the  24th  :— 

"  The  Citizen  Milliere,  at  the  head  of  150/use'ens, 
will  fire  the  suspected  houses  and  the  public  monu- 
ments on  the  left  bank. 

"The  Citizen  Dereure,  with  100  fastens,  is 
charged  with  the  first  and  second  arrondissements. 

"  The  Citizen  Billioray,  with  100  men,  is  charged 
with  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  arrondisse- 
ments. 

"  The  Citizen  Vesinier,  with  50  men,  is  charged 
especially  with  the  Boulevards  of  the  Madeleine 
and  the  Bastille. 
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"  These  chiefs  must  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  barricades,  to  assure  the 
execution  of  these  orders." 

The  signatures  affixed  to  this  document 
purport  to  be  those  of  Delescluze,  Regere, 
Ranvier,  Johannard,  Ve'sinier,  Brunei,  and 
Dombrowski.  If  this  paper  is  a  forgeiy,  the 
doubt  is  answered,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  following : — 

"  Ministry  of  War — Minister's  Office. 
"  To  Citizen  Lucas. — Set  fire  immediately  to  the 
M  inistry  of  Finance,  and  rejoin  us. 

(Signed)  "  Th.  Ferre." 

Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Abbe 
Lamazou  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Dombrowski,  in  which  he  laid  down  as  the 
programme  of  defence : 

"  After  the  ramparts,  the  barricades  ;  after  the 
barricades,  the  houses ;  after  the  houses,  fire  and 
mines  to  burn  and  blow  up  all." 

The  authenticity  of  these  and  similar  docu- 
ments has  to  be  proved  before  they  can  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  evidence ;  but  in  the 
meantime  collateral  circumstances  must  be 
allowed  their  due  weight.  The  authority  for 
the  above  documents — an  officer  of  the  Ver- 
sailles army — is  pledged  to  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  circumstances  he  records,  and  he 
states  as  a  fact  that  an  army  of  8,000  incen- 
diaries was  actually  organized  to  burn  Paris, 
and  that  this  army,  which  had  enrolled  in  its 
ranks  a  number  of  horrible  old  women  of 
shameless  lives,  had  its  hierarchy  and  its 
instructions :  "  Each  squad  of  petroleurs  or 
p&roleuses  had  a  quarter  designated  for  the 
theatre  of  its  operations.  The  orders  to  burn 
the  public  edifices  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Com- 
mune, that  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  the 
seal  of  the  Civil  Delegate  of  War.  With 
respect  to  private  houses,  they  had  judged  it 
more  convenient  to  use  an  adhesive  stamp. 
There  were  found  gummed  to  certain  houses, 
tickets  about  the  size  of  postage  stamps,  some 
square,  some  oval,  having  in  their  centre  the 
head  of  a  bacchante,  and  impressed  with  the 
letters  B.  P.  B.  (bon  pour  bruler).  The  chiefs 
of  the  incendiaries  fastened  these  tickets  on 
the  houses  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Ten 
francs  was  the  price  paid  to  the  petroleurs  for 
each  house  they  fired  successfully."  13 
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With  this  circumstantial  statement  we  dis- 
miss a  subject  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  We 
have  recorded  the  capture  of  Forts  Issy  and 
•Vanves.  On  the  25th,  those  at  Montrouge, 
Bicetre  and  Ivry,  and  the  redoubts  of  Hautes 
Bruyeres  and  Villejuif,  were  taken.  Within 
the  walls,  the  Barriere  d'ltalie,  the  Butte  aux 
Cailles,  the  Orleans  railway  station,  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  the  Halle  aux  Vins,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  were  occupied.  On  the 
right,  the  troops  held  the  Lyons  railway 
station,  Mazas,  the  Grenier  d'Abondance,  the 
National  Printing  Office,  the  Place  du  Chateau 
d'Eau,  the  Prince  Eugene  Barracks,  and  the 
Arts  and  Metiers  Square.  Next  day  (May 
26th),  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  was  turned  on 
the  east,  and  all  the  avenues,  boulevards,  and 
streets  abutting  on  it  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  reader  who  knows  the  topo- 
graphy of  Paris,  or  inspects  the  plan  of  the  city, 
will  understand  that  when  these  operations 
were  accomplished,  with  the  troops  already  in 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre  on  the 
north,  the  occupation  a  little  later  of  the 
Place  du  Trone,  and  the  simultaneous  advance 
of  the  troops  along  the  ramparts,  the  quarter 
of  Belleville  was  being  literally  hemmed  in  by 
a  circle  of  fire  and  steel. 

Macmahon's  plan  of  attack  was  clear  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune,  and  they  prepared 
to  meet  it  by  constructing  numerous   barri- 
cades at  the  ramparts,  and  between  the  gates 
of  Vincennes  and  Pantin.     They  barricaded 
also  every  great  thoroughfare   leading   from 
the  centre  of  Paris  to  the  ramparts,  so  as  to 
secure  the  rear  of  La  Petite  Villette,  Menil- 
montant,  Belleville,  and  Charonne.     Powerful 
batteries  were  also  established  on  the  heights 
opposite  bastions  19,  20,  and  21,  near  the  gates 
of  Me'nilmontant,  Pres  St.  Gervais,  and  Romain- 
ville,  so  as  to  sweep  the  rampart  road  up  to 
the  gates   of  Pantin   and   Vincennes.      The 
Belleville  heights  were  thus  converted  into  a 
very  citadel,  as  certain  to  fall  as  any  other 
besieged    place    invested    by    a    sufficiently 
numerous  and  skilfully  handled  force.     This, 
in  fact,  was  exactly  the  case,  and  to  die  figh  t- 
ing,  like  tigers  at  bay,  was  all  that  the  insur- 
gents could  now  propose  to  themselves.   Fight 
they  did,  and  fight  gallantly.     Every  barricade 


in  succession  stood  a   siege ;    and  if  in  any 
instance  the  defenders  offered  to  surrender  on 
condition  of  their  lives  being  spared,  the  offer 
was  sternly  refused,  and  the  struggle  continued. 
It  is  said  that  the  combatants  were  maddened 
by  using  as   a   stimulant   tobacco  soaked  in 
spirits.     During  the  fighting  for  Belleville  on 
the  26th,  an  English  medical  student,  who  has 
related  his  experiences  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Commune,  states  that  he  saw  a  battalion  of 
women,  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  fighting  with 
the  greatest  courage.     Among  them  were  many 
pretty-looking  young  girls.     He  says  "  they 
fought  like  devils,  'far  better  than  the  men  ; ' ' 
and  he  had  the  pain  of  seeing  fifty-two  shot 
down,  even  when  they  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  troops,  and  disarmed.     He  saw  about 
sixty  men  shot  at  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  women.     While  Paris  was 
blazing  in  the  night,  the  cannon  roaring,  and 
the  muskets  rolling,  a  poor  woman  was  crouch- 
ing inside  a  cart,  and  crying  bitterly.     The 
Englishman  offered  her  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
piece  of  bread.     She  refused  it,  saying,  "  For 
the  short  time  I  have  to  live,  I  shall  not  need 
it."    Four  troopers  approached  to   seize  the 
poor  creature,  when  the  commanding  officer, 
addressing  her,  said,  "You  are  brave;  you  have 
killed  two  of  my  men."     The  woman  laughed 
derisively,    and    responded,    in    a    hardened 
manner,  "May  the  curse    of   the   Almighty 
always  rest  upon  my  soul  for  not  killing  more  ! 
I  had  two  sons  at  Issy,  who  were  both  killed, 
and  two  at  Neuilly,  who  shared  the  same  fate. 
My  husband  died  at  this  barricade ;  and  now 
do  with  me  what  you  will."     She  was  then 
shot. 

The  situation  of  the  Communists  became 
every  moment  more  critical.  Escape  from 
the  fiery  furnace  that  was  kindled  around 
them  was  impossible.  If  they  fled  before  the 
fire  of  the  cannon  on  one  side,  it  was  to  face 
the  leaden  hail  of  the  more  terrible  mitrail- 
leuses on  the  other,  or  to  fall  by  the  swords  of 
Barail's  cavahy,  which  scoured  the  roads  lead- 
ing outwards.14  It  is  said  that  a  few  sought 
refuge  in  the  catacombs,  where  they  died  of 
hunger.  All  besides  whom  the  troops  did  not 
choose  to  make  prisoners  were  put  to  the 
sword.     That  night  the  aspect  of  Paris  was 
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indescribably  awful.  The  buildings  of  Ver- 
sailles, at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  were 
reddened  by  the  flames  whose  aurora  was 
even  reflected  in  the  ornamental  water  and 
the  basin  of  Apollo.15 

The  operations  were  resumed  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  the  troops, 
opened  fire  on  the  insurgents  from  their  new 
batteries  erected  during  the  night  on  the  road 
in  front  of  the  cattle  market  near  the  Ourcq 
canal.    This  was  an  evil  sign  for  the  defenders 
of   Belleville,  as  it  proved  that  the  turning 
movement  was   extending  in   their  rear    on 
the  north-western  or  right  of  their  position. 
On   the  left  a   similar   movement  was   com- 
menced by  an  assault  on  the  position  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  which  was  de- 
fended by  two  batteries  and  a  row  of  barri- 
cades.    The    insurgents,  forced  back  on    all 
sides,  retreated  skirmishing,  sheltering  them- 
selves behind  the  tombstones ;  but  the  troops, 
advancing  through  the  avenues,  soon  reached 
the  high  grounds  of  the  cemetery,  where,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Demidoff  monument,  the  most 
powerful    batteries    had    been   erected.      M. 
Ve'sinier  says,  "  It  was  not  until  after  a  most 
desperate  fight,  the  massacre  of  the  gunners 
at   their   pieces,  and  shooting   down   of  the 
National  Guards,  that  the  cemetery  was  taken. 
More  than  six  thousand  dead  bodies  strewed 
the  avenues  and  tombs.     Many  were  mur- 
dered in  the  graves  where  they  had  sought 
shelter,  and  dyed  the  coffins  with  their  blood. 
The  massacre  was  frightful."    Only  a  fanati- 
cal admirer  of  the  Commune  is  likely  to  be 
misled  by  M.  Vesinier's  choice  of  language, 
in  which  to  describe  the  incidents  of  a  battle 
as  important  in  its  results,  and  as  obstinately 
contested  as  any  in  history. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  insurgents  were 
driven  in  on  their  positions  till,  on  the  night 
of  the  27th,  they  were  enclosed  within  a 
space  of  a  few  hundred  metres  in  width,  and 
the  distance  from  bastion  15  to  bastion  21  in 
length,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Here 
they  fought  heroically  and  hopelessly  till  the 
enemy,  having  become  master  of  the  Rue 
Haxo,  advanced  upon  the  last  remnant  of  the 
National  Guard  "  like  an  irresistible  sea  of 
fire."     The  last  blow  was  struck  on  Sunday 


the  28th,  when,  at  2.15  p.m.,  an  official  circular 
announced  that  the  insurrection  was  crushed.16 
The  same  document  informed  the  world  that 
Delescluze  and  Milliere  had  fallen  in  the  last 
struggle.4  It  concluded  with  a  few  sad  words  : 
"  Peace  will  return,  but  she  will  have  no 
power  to  dispel  the  profound  grief  with  which 
honest  and  patriotic  hearts  are  penetrated." 

The  advance  of  the  troops  to  turn  the  in- 
surgents'   left   was    happily    the    means    of 
saving  a  large  number  of  the  hostages  from 
sharing  in  the  fate  of  Archbishop  Darboy  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  who  perished  on  the  24th. 
There  had  been,  however,  a  sad  tragedy  enacted 
in  the  interval.  Agroup  of  sixteen  distinguished 
persons,  together  with  thirty-eight  gendarmes, 
were    conveyed    from   La   Roquette    to    the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  shot  there  in 
the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th.  Among 
the  victims  were  the  Jesuit  fathers   Benzy, 
Caubert,  and  Ollivaint ;  the  seminarists  Gard 
and  Seigneray ;  the  missionary  Houillon,  the 
abbe'  Polanchin,  the  abbe  Sabattier,  vicar  of 
Notre  -  Dame    de   Lorette,  and    Monseigneur 
Surat,    Grand   Vicar    of   Paris.      Again,   on 
Saturday   morning,    the    27th,    four    others, 
names  unknown,  were  murdered  in  the  prison 
of  La  Roquette,  and  there  then  remained  169 
prisoners    of    whom    54    were    sergents    de 
ville,  15  ecclesiastics,  and   100   soldiers   who 
had    refused   to   serve   the    Commune.       All 
these  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
put  to  death  as  their  liberators  approached. 
Their  executioners  were  at  hand,  when,  at  the 
instigation    of   one   of    the   keepers,   named 
Pinet,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  hero  on  the 
occasion,   they  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
prison,  and  resolved  to  fight  for  their  lives. 
Cannon    had    already  been  levelled  against 
their  defences,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  burn 
them  out,  when  the  troops,  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing along  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Barriere  du  Trone,  came  in  sight,  and 
the  members  of  the  Commune  who  were  pre- 
sent, together  with  the  officials  of  the  gaol 
and  the  National  Guards,  fled  panic-stricken. 
The  prisoners  were  free. 

We  pass  over  the  story  of  the  arrests,  the 
summary  executions,  the  barbarities  which  it 
is  too  true  were  committed  by  the  Versailles 
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troops  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
and  even  afterwards  in  cool  blood,7  to 
sketch  the  aspect  of  Paris  as  it  presented 
itself  to  an  eye-witness  a  day  or  two  after 
Marshal  Macmahon  had  crushed  the  enemy 
and  taken  the  necessary  military  measures  to 
re-establish  order  and  security  in  the  city.  In 
the  first  week  of  June  the  various  quarters  of 
the  city  began  to  assume,  but  very  gradually, 
their  usual  aspect;  shops  and  warehouses  were 
cautiously  and  slowly  reopened.  Besides  the 
still  lingering  fear  of  some  fresh  disaster, 
people  had  suffered  so  much  during  two 
months,  and  had  endured  such  a  hideous 
nightmare  the  last  eight  days,  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  once  to  apply  themselves  seriously 
to  work. 

Everywhere  the  barricades  were  in  process 
of  being  demolished.  Often,  at  certain  points, 
the  passers  by  were  required  to  assist  by  re- 
moving a  stone. 

On  advancing  into  the  interior  of  Paris, 
people  inquired  of  each  other,  what  had  be- 
come of  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who 
had  entered  the  capital.  Here  and  there  only 
an  encampment  was  visible,  as  in  the  park  of 
Monceau  and  at  the  Trocadero  ;  a  few  depots 
of  artillery,  as  in  the  Place  of  the  New  Opera ; 
and  a  few  isolated  posts,  as  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  where  sixty-four  mitrailleuses  of 
various  kinds  were  under  guard. 

Nearly  every  house,  still  closed,  displayed 
the  Tricolour.  Accustomed  to  see  the  National 
flag  on  days  of  rejoicing,  it  had  a  strange  effect 
when  every  face  wore  a  look  of  grief.  Nume- 
rous restless  groups  were  formed,  who  looked 
at  the  sky  with  terror,  as  fearing  to  discover 
the  crimson  reflection  of  a  new  conflagration. 
Almost  every  wall  showed  some  trace  of  the 
recent  struggle ;  the  holes  made  by  bullets, 
the  wreck  made  by  projectiles,  the  marks  of 
burning. 

Arrests  continue,  the  consequence  of  denun- 
ciations deposited  every  instant  against  the 
Communists;  and  as  it  was  under  the  Commune, 
when  the  "Versaillists"  and  the  "suspect"  were 
denounced,  it  is  generally  by  women  that  this 
information  is  given.  So  every  few  minutes 
detachments  of  three  or  four  National  Guards 
pass  along  on  their  way  to    capture  a  Com- 


munist. There  is  no  pity  for  an  incendiary, 
whether  man  or  woman.  Every  one  detected 
with  a  bottle  of  petroleum  is  instantly  shot, 
Those  intended  to  be  kept  for  trial  are  di- 
rected on  certain  points  of  Paris — the  Theatre. 
du  Chatelet,  for  example — and  are  thence 
despatched  to  Versailles. 

The  dead  have  been  buried  everywhere  ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  public  places, 
and  even  under  the  foot  pavements,  with  only 
a  little  earth  for  their  winding-sheet. 

At  night  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  almost  un- 
earthly ! 

All  the  houses  are  closed :  the  gas  in  certain 
quarters  is  out,  but  here  and  there  on  the  tables 
of  the  cafes  may  be  seen  the  glimmer  of  a 
candle.  There  are  few  passengers ;  and  after 
nine  o'clock  the  only  sound  is  the  cadenced 
footfall  of  the  functionaries  who  guard  every 
corner  of  the  streets.  Perhaps  a  solitary 
pedestrian  is  heard  approaching,  and  then  the 
challenge  rings  out  in  the  silence,  "  Qui  vive  ? 
Passez  au  large  ? "  No  one  is  allowed  to  walk 
near  the  houses,  but  must  take  the  middle  of 
the  chaussee.  But  in  many  places  the  in- 
habitants, still  restless  and  fearsome,  mistrust- 
ing the  precautions  taken  by  the  municipality 
remain  seated  on  their  doorsteps  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  night. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Boulevard  is  a  desert.18 
The  celebrities  of  the  insurrection  are  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  the  Rue  St.  Pierre.  The 
principal  are  Rochefort  and  Assi,  Johannard, 
Mourot  and  Ranvier,  Blanqui  and  Clement, 
Ferre'  (the  man  of  La  Roquette  who  ordered 
the  poor  priests  "to  the  shambles"),  Duchene, 
Demay,  Okolowicz  (the  Pole),  Durassier  (the 
so-called  "  Admiral  of  the  Seine  "),  Maljournal, 
Rastoul,  Eudes  (First  War  Delegate  of  the 
Commune),  La  Cecilia,  Lescure,  Vermesch 
(editor  of  a  vile  print  called  Le  Pe,re  Duchesne), 
and  Paschal  Grousset.  Others,  including 
Rossel,  will  be  brought  in  as  they  are  captured. 
Some  of  less  note  are  in  the  house  of  correction 
in  the  Avenue  de  Paris.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  insurgents  are  collected  in  vaults  or  else- 
where, and  will  by-and-by  be  sent  in  thousands 
to  the  now  celebrated  docks  of  Satory, — vast 
sheds  constructed  on  the  plateau  of  that  name 
to  serve  as  storehouses  for  the  artillery  and 
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engineers.  The  story  of  their  sufferings  there, 
of  their  subsequent  trial,  and  their  execution 
in  batches  from  time  to  time,  till  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  made  the  heart  feel  sick,  does 
not  belong  to  our  history. 

No  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Ve'sinier,  without  giving 
his  data,  roundly  alleges  that  40,000  men 
and  10,000  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners.  These 
figures  are  an  absurd  exaggeration,  but  that  the 
dead  must  be  counted  by  thousands  is  certain. 
In  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  on  this  point, 


an  idea  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  struggle 
may  be  formed  from  the  immensity  of  the 
material  of  war  prepared  for  it.  From  the 
18th  of  March  to  the  28th  of  May,  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Versailles  army 
amounted  to  216,000,000f.  (£8,640,000  ster- 
ling). The  ammunition  supplied  to  the  troops 
for  service  during  the  campaign  comprised 
18,000,000  of  chassepot  and  Remington  car- 
tridges and  138,500  projectiles  for  cannons  and 
mortars.  The  number  of  barricades  erected 
was  164 ;  the  number  of  troops  killed  and 
wounded,  over  6,000. 


Notes  to  Chapter  XC. 


1  Vesinier:  History  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  p.  152. 

2  Socialism  in  1793  was  only  an  episode  of  the  Revolution  how- 
ever. The  struggle  then  was  in  an  eminent  degree  political.  As 
Proudhon  has  pointed  out,  its  aim  was  to  assert  the  rights  of 
property,  of  the  tiers  etat,  against  feudal  privilege.  In  1848 
the  struggle  of  labour  against  property,  initiated  by  the  doctrines 
of  Baboeuf,  commenced  in  earnest. 

t   3  The  decree  respecting  rents,  adopted  at  the  intance  of  Assi 
and  Varlin,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Commune  of  Paris,  considering  that  labour,  industry, 
and  commerce  have  had  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the  war,  and 
that  it  is  nothing  but  just  that  private  property  should  bear  its 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  decrees  : 

"Art.  I.  Remission  of  rent  to  lodgers  from  October,  1870,  to 
January  and  April,  1871. 

"  Art.  II.  All  moneys  paid  for  rent  by  lodgers  during  these 
nine  months  shall  he  adjusted  on  future  terms. 

"  Art.  III.  Remission  shall  also  be  made  of  rent  due  for 
furnished  lodgings. 

"  Art.  IV.  All  leases  may  be  cancelled  at  the  option  of  lodgers 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  dating  from  the  day  of  this 
decree. 

"  Art.  V.  On  the  demand  of  lodgers,  all  notices  given  shall  be 
prolonged  for  three  months. 

"The  Commune  of  Paris. 

"Hotel  de  Ville,  March  29th,  1871." 

4  Delescluze,  Cournet,  Gambon,  Floquet,  Lockroy,  and 
Milliere  were  among  the  number  who  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
Versailles  Assembly.  In  so  doing  they  obeyed  the  dictate  of  the 
Commune  itself,  which  had  resolved  that  a  seat  in  the  Versailles 
Assembly  was  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  Commune :  See 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Elections,  Vesinier,  pd. 
176-178. 

5  The  decree  which  abolished  the  conscription,  and  declared 
the  National  Guard  to  be  the  only  armed  force,  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"The  Commune  of  Rtris  decrees  ; 

"  1.  That  the  conscription  is  abolished ; 

"  2.  That  no  other  military  force  than  the  National  Guard  shall 
be  created  or  introduced  into  Paris ; 

"3.  That  all  able-bodied  citizens  shall  be  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

"The  Commune  op  Paris. 
"  Hotel  de  Ville,  March  29tk,  1871." 

6  The  official  account  mentioned  in  the  text  is  contained  in  the 
following  document  addressed  to  the  provinces  by  the  Versailles 
Government  after  the  fight  at  Courbevoie  :— 

"  Versailles,  April  2nd,  1871,  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
"For  two  days  movements    have  commenced  near  Reuil, 


Nanterre,  Courbevoie,  and  Puteaux ;  and  the  Pont  de  Neuilly 
having  been  barricaded  by  the  insurgents,  the  Government  could 
not  allow  these  attempts  to  go  unpunished,  and  has  given  orders 
for  them  to  be  immediately  suppressed. 

"  General  Vinoy,  after  having  assured  himself  that  a  demon- 
stration of  the  insurgents  near  Chatillon  was  not  of  a  serious 
character,  departed  at  six  o'clock  with  the  Andel  brigade  of  the 
Faron  division,  and  the  Bernard  brigade  of  the  Bruat  division, 
protected  on  its  left  by  General  Galiffet's  division  of  chasseurs 
and  on  its  right  by  two  squadrons  of  the  Republican  guard. 

"The  troops  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  by  Reuil  and 
Nanterre,  the  other  by  Vancresson  and  Montretout. 

"  They  effected  a  junction  at  the  rond  point  of  Bergeries. 
Four  battalions  of  the  insurgents  held  the  position  of  Courbevoie, 
as  well  as  the  barracks  and  the  space  around  the  statue. 

"The  troops  carried  these  barricaded  positions  with  remarkable 
spirit;  the  barracks  were  taken  by  the  marines;  the  great  bar- 
ricade at  Courbevoie  by  the  113th  of  the  line.  The  troops  then 
rushed  at  the  descent  which  adjoins  the  Pont  de  Neuilly,  took 
the  barricade,  and  closed  the  bridge. 

"  The  insurgents  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  a  number 
of  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners  in  our  hands.  The  spirits  of 
the  troops  accelerated  this  result.    Our  losses  were  almost  nil. 

"  The  exasperation  of  our  soldiers  was  extreme,  especially 
against  those  deserters  who  were  recognized.  At  four  o'clock 
the  troops  re-entered  their  cantonments,  having  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  order,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
France.  General  Vinoy  never  quitted  his  command  for  an 
instant. 

"  The  miserable  men  whom  France  is  forced  to  fight  have  com- 
mitted another  crime.  M.  Pasquier,  the  chief  surgeon,  who  ad- 
vanced too  near  the  enemy,  has  been  killed." 

7  M.  Vesinier  says:  "To  reform  the  human  race,  the  poor 
modern  people,  after  the  model  of  the  great  Hellenes,  by  a  free 
life,  free  thinking,  and  free  speech,  was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  un- 
fortunate Flourens.  La  Science  de  V Homme  was  the  title  ot 
his  great  work,  which  by  his  premature  death  has  been  left  un- 
finished. Science  teaching  the  art  of  life,  the  philosopher  be- 
coming the  instructor  of  the  people,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
legislators— it  was  this  conviction  which  brought  him  to  the 
sword  of  the  gendarmes,  and  which  cost  him  his  life.  The  Re- 
volution was  his  means  of  action.  He  precipitated  himself  into 
it  with  ardour,  without  any  reserve,  staking  his  life,  and  losing 
it.  From  plot  to  conspiracy,  from  insurrection  to  revolution,  he 
had  just  reached  the  day  on  which  the  Commune  risked  its  first 
great  battle,  when  he  became  one  of  its  first  martyrs. 

B  The  incident  is  recorded  in  the  Daily  Tlegraph:  "The 
soldiers  of  the  Government  advanced  with  butt-ends  in  the  air, 
crying,  '  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  ! '  the  latter  replied,  '  Vive  la 
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ligne  !  "  and  in  their  turn  raised  their  butt-ends  in  the  air.  The 
Communists,  fancying  this  a  defection  of  the  line,  looked  upon  it 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  hopes.  Without  fear  they  allowed  the 
troops  of  Versailles  to  approach,  and  even  marched  out  to  meet 
them  ;  but  they  were  soon  cruelly  undeceived. 

"  Seeing  that  they  might  approach  with  impunity,  the  Go- 
vernment troops  were  no  sooner  close  to  the  insurgents  than 
they  levelled  their  muskets  at  them,  and  sent  a  volley  of  bullets 
into  their  ranks.  The  National  Guards  retired  in  stupefaction, 
closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  lively  engagement, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubt. 

9  Papier s  posthumes,  recueillis  et  annotes  par  Jules  Ami- 
gues.     Paris  :  E.  Lachaud.    1871. 

10  The  following  is  the  letter  of  citizen  Barrere  referring  to  the 
alleged  atrocities  at  Versailles  : 

"  To  the  Members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  (April  5th, 
1871).  "  I  have  arrived  from  Versailles  much  affected  and  pro- 
foundly indignant  at  the  horrible  deeds  I  have  witnessed. 

"  The  prisoners  were  received  at  Versailles  in  a  most  atrocious 
way.  They  were  struck  down  without  pity.  I  saw  some 
bleeding,  with  their  ears  wrenched  off,  and  their  face  and 
throat  torn  to  pieces  as  il  by  the  claws  of  wild  beasts.  I  saw 
Colonel  Henry  in  this  state,  and  to  his  honour  and  glory  must  I 
confess,  that,  scorning  this  band  of  barbarians,  he  walked  proudly 
and  calmly  to  his  death. 

"  Under  the  eyes  of  the  Government  there  exists  a  provost 
court.    Death  cuts  down  our  fellow-citizens  taken  prisoners. 

"  The  cellars  into  which  they  were  thrown  were  wretched 
holes,  confided  to  the  tender  mercies  of  gendarmes. 

"  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  inform  you  of  these 
cruelties,  the  memory  of  which,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  will 
fill  me  with  indignation.  "  Barrere." 

11  The  original  of  this  picture  is  quoted  in  the  Guerre  des 
Communeux  de  Paris. 

12  The  fate  of  sixteen  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  and  of  forty- 
two  other  prisoners,  is,  however,  briefly  recorded  in  the  text 
(ante  p.  631).  The  order  for  these  atrocious  murders,  according 
to  our  Versailles  authority,  bore  the  signature  of  Delescluze.  It 
is  quoted  as  follows : 

"  Directions  de  la  Surete  GSnerale.  The  citizen  Raoult 
Rigault  is  charged,  with  the  citizen  Re'gere,  with  the  execution 
of  the  Decree  of  the  Commune  relative  to  the  hostages. 

(Signed),       "  Delescluze,  Billioray. 
"  Paris,  2  Prairial,  79  "  (21st  May,  1872.) 

As  remarked  in  reference  to  the  incendiary  orders  quoted  p.  629, 
the  whole  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  Commune  as  a  body  turns 
on  the  proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

13  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  designed  something  more 
than  the  burning  of  Paris.  They  had  conceived  at  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  blowing  up  the  principal  buildings  and  streets 
by  means  of  explosives.  The  testimony  of  the  officer,  whose  book 
has  been  used  in  the  text,  is  very  positive  and  circumstantial  on 
this  point.  He  says,  "  The  sewers,  the  outworks  of  our  edifices, 
had  been  for  this  purpose  riddled  with  mines,  ready  charged  with 
powder,  dynamite,  and  petroleum.  The  Trocad^ro,  the  Ternes, 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  the  station  of  St.  Lazare,  the 
Invalides,    the  Church  of    Ste.  Clotilde,   the   Rue    de    Lille, 


the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  and  Notre  Dame,  were  all  destined  to  be 
blown  into  the  air.  Happily,  the  thousand  conducting  wires 
intended  to  fire  the  mines  were  discovered  in  time,  and  it  is  to  the 
army  that  praise  is  due  for  these  precious  discoveries.  When  a 
detachment  had  penetrated  into  any  quarter,  it  divided  itself  into 
two  sections,  one  of  which  guarded  the  streets  while  the  other 
explored  the  sewers  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  engineers." 

14  Those  who  attempted  to  escape  by  the  roads  eastward  and 
northward  were  shot  down  by  the  Prussians  as  they  approached 
their  lines.  Their  number  was  estimated  at  a  thousand.  M.  Bis- 
marck is  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  Commune  of  Paris  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  gathering  around  it  all  the  chiefs  of  the  cosmo- 
politan demagogy,  and  we  will  then  shut  the  rat-trap  !  " 

15  The  destruction  in  Paris  would  have  been  incalculably 
greater  if  the  entrance  of  the  troops  had  been  delayed  forty-eight 
hours  longer ;  for,  as  stated  above,  explosive  matters  had  been 
collected  sufficient  to  reduce  everything  to  ashes.  Once  in 
Paris,  the  soldiers  organized  a  service  of  succour,  ready  to  answer 
every  cry  for  help,  and  rescue  the  treasures  already  devoted  to  the 
flames.  It  was  thus,  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  the 
division  Bruat  and  Verge'  checked  the  fire  at  the  Louvre.  In 
like  manner  the  marine  fusiliers  preserved  from  fire  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Imperiale,  the  Institute,  the  Beaux-Arts,  and  the 
Luxemburg. — Guerre  des  Communeux ,  pp.  244,  245. 

10  There  remained,  indeed,  some  three  hundred  National 
Guards,  with  eighteen  superior  officers,  and  some  fifty  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  Commune  in  the  fort  of  Vincennes,  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Commander  of  the  Prussian  forces,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  safe  pass  into  Switzerland.  Vinoy  was  in- 
formed of  the  facts,  and  summoned  them  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion on  pain  of  being  besieged,  and  suffering  the  penalties  of  war. 
His  energetic  preparations  produced  a  salutary  impression,  and 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  they  gave  themselves  up. 

"  Vesinier  says :  "  The  barracks  at  the  Place  Lobau  and  the 
Chatelet  were  turned  into  slaughter-houses,  where  thousands  of 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  blood-thirsty  tigers  of  Versailles. 
In  these  dens  of  crime,  miserable  officers,  metamorphosed  into 
executioners,  sent  the  unfortunate  victims  made  prisoners  by 
Bashi-Bazouks  drunk  with  wine  and  blood  to  execution.  Not 
one  found  favour  from  these  feeders  of  the  court-martial.  All — 
men,  women,  and  children — were  piteously  sent  to  death.  Though 
blood  flowed  in  streams,  the  executioners  did  not  proceed  fast 
enough  for  the  gold-laced  monsters.  In  the  square  near  the  Tour 
de  Saint  Jacques  a  large  ditch  was  dug,  into  which  were  thrown 
the  still  warm  and  quivering  bodies  of  the  victims,  many  of  whom 
were  yet  alive.  The  living  were  buried  with  the  dead.  All 
night  the  neighbours  heard  agonising  sobs,  lamentations,  and 
desperate  appeals  for  help  and  pity.  Fierce,  half-tipsy  sentinels, 
accomplices  of  assassins,  without  a  spark  of  human  feeling  in 
them,  mounted  guard,  and  with  a  ferocious  mien  threatened  with 
death  any  passer-by  who  dared  to  make  the  least  appeal  to  their 
pity.  Wives,  daughters,  and  mothers,  weeping  and  imploring 
pity  for  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons,  massacred  and  buried  alive, 
were  piteously  and  brutally  beaten  with  bayonets  and  butt-ends 
of  muskets." 

18  The  aspect  of  Paris  is  so  described  by  the  editor  of  the 
Guerre  des  Communeux  de  Paris. 
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